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A  DUEL. 

FREE  TRADE-THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
PROTECTION-THE  HON.  JAMES  C.  BLAINE. 

MB.  GLAHSTOXB: 

I.    APOLOOT   POK  THIS  AETICLE. 

Tiii.  ■.■x.iiin.'  difftrtnoe  of  practice  between  America  and  Brit- 
ain witii  pxh-i  I  III  fn  0  trade  and  protection  of  necessity  gives 
riN  to  s  kind  of  intornational  controversy  on  their  respective 
manta  To  interfere  from  across  the  water  in  such  a  controversy 
baa  Kt  which  may  wear  the  appearance  of  impertinence.  It 
ia  primJ  fade  an  intrusion  by  a  citizen  of  one  country 
into  the  domestic  affuini  of  another,  which  as  a  rale  must 
be  bott«r  judged  of  by  denizens  than  by  foreigners.  Nay,  it 
■uiy  even  scvm  a  rather  violent  intrusion;  for  the  sincere  advocato 
of  ooe  of  the  two  systems  cannot  speak  of  what  he  deems  to  be  the 
demorit«  of  the  other  otherwise  than  in  broad  and  trenchant  terms. 
In  this  caae,  however,  it  tnay  be  said  that  somechiag  of  reciprocal 
reproAch  u  implied  in  the  glaring  contrast  between  the  legislation 
of  th«  two  ooaDtries,  a|iart.  from  any  argamentativo  exposition  of 
iU  tuUorc.     An  7  ild  an  £nglishmtiu  look  for  weapons 

to  beawdagaiii  i.  or  an  American  for  weapons  to  bo 

wialded  in  ita  favor,  except  in  America  and  England  respectively  ? 

This  centiment  received,  daring  the  late  Presidential  stniggle, 
a  lively  iilostnitioQ  in  practice.     An  American  gentleman,  Mr. 

itoxx.— Mr  OlaJitew  has  ooiirt«««al7  oonaenled  to  t.b«  ilmttttAaegtta  pablicti- 
UaBa(btiwtic««M4i>rMr.  aMaa'snidr  — Bmtok  N.  A.  Rettsw. 
VOL.  cu— SO.  399*  \ 
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N.  McKay,  of  New  York,  took,  according  to  tlie  proverb,  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  He  visited  Great  Britain,  made  what  he  oon- 
fiidered  to  be  an  inspection  of  the  employments,  wages^  and  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  reported  the  result  to  his  countrymen, 
while  they  were  warm  with  the  animation  of  the  national  contest, 
nnder  the  doleful  titles  of  "  Free-Trade  Toilers"  and  "  Starvation 
Wages  for  Men  and  Women. "  He  was  good  enough  to  forward 
to  mo  a  copy  of  his  most  interesting  tract,  and  he  did  me  the 
furtlier  honor  to  address  to  mo  a  letter  covering  the  pamphlet. 
He  challenged  an  expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  results  of  free 
trade  in  England  and  on  "  the  relative  value  of  free  trade  and 
protection  to  the  English-speaking  people." 

There  was  an  evident  title  thus  to  call  upon  me,  because  I  had, 
nmny  years  since,  given  atterance  to  an  opinion  then  and  now 
sincerely  entertained.  I  thought,  and  each  of  the  rolling  years 
teaches  me  more  and  more  fixedly  to  think,  that  in  international 
transactions  the  British  nation  for  the  present  enjoys  a  commer- 
'  flial  primacy;  fthat  no  country  in  the  world  shows  any  capacity 
/  to  wrest  it  from  us,  except  it  be  America  ;  that,  if  America  shall 
frankly  adopt  and  steadily  maintain  a  system  of  free  trade,  she 
will  by  degrees,  perhaps  not  slow  degrees,  outstrip  us  in  the  race, 
and  will  probably  take  the  place  which  at  present  belongs  to  us  ; 
but  that  she  will  not  injure  us  by  the  operation^  On  the  con- 
trary, she  will  do  us  good.  Her  freedom  oflivMro  will  add  to  our 
present  commerce  and  our  present  wealth,  so  that  we  shall  be 
better  than  we  now  are.  But  while  we  obtain  this  increment, 
she  will  obtain  another  increment,  so  much  larger  than  ours  that 
it  will  both  cover  the  minus  quantity  which,  as  compared  with 
us,  she  at  present  exhibits  in  international  transactions,  and  also 
establish  a  positive  excess,  possibly  a  large  excess,  in  her  own 
favor. 

It  would  have  been  impertinent  in  me.  and  on  other  grounds 
impolitic,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Mr.  McKay  while  the  Presi- 
dential contest  was  yet  pending.  But  all  the  agencies  in  that  great 
election  have  now  done  their  work,  and  protection  has  obtained 
her  victory.  Be  she  the  loveliest  and  most  fruitful  mother  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  or  be  she  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  distin* 
lished  from  other  swindlers  mainly  by  the  vast  scale  of  her 
lerations,  she  no  longer  stands  within  the  august  shadow  of  the 
election^  and  she  must  take  her  chance  in  the  arena  of  discussion 
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lj|B  '  itant,  entitled  to  free  speech  and  to  fair  treat- 

%K  :S  more.       So  that  the  citizens  of  two  coun- 

triM  loog  friendly,  and  evidently  destined  to  jet  cloeer  friend- 
lineal;  maj  now  calmly  and  safely  pursue  an  argument  which, 
from  either  of  the  opposing  points  of  view,  baa  the  most  direct 
beariof;  on  the  wealth,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  the  people  on 
both  odes  of  the  water. 


II.    AX  OLD  FRIEND    WITH    A    NEW    PACE. 

The  appe^  of  the  champion  whose  call  hae  brought  me  into 
the  field  is  very  properly  ma<le  "  to  the  wage-earners  of  the  United 
Stetea.*^  He  exhibits  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  British 
vorkiDgman,  and  a^ks  whether  our  commercial  supremacy  is  not 
apbehl  at  his  expense.  The  constant  tenor  of  the  argument  is 
this  :  high  wages  by  protection,  low  wages  by  free  trade.  It 
is6?»n  as  the  recurring  burden  of  a  song.  Now,  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  while  we  listen  to  a  melody  presented  to  us  aa  new, 
the  idea  gradually  ariees  in  the  mind,  "  I  hare  heard  this.beforo." 
And  I  can  state  with  truth  that  I  have  heard  this  very  same 
mdody  before  ;  nay,  that  I  am  familiar  with  it.  It  conies  to  us 
now  with  a     '  t  novelty  ;  but  once   upon   a   time  we  British 

folk  were  >-  '■.  nay,  almost  bored  to  death,  with  it.     It  is 

ttnpljr  the  old  song  of  our  squires,  which  they  sang  with  perfect 
Msuraoce  to  defend  the  Corn  F^aws,  first  from  within  the  fortress 
of  an  anreformed  Parliament,  and  then  for  a  good  many  years 
more,  with  their  defences  fatally  and  fast  crumbling  before  their 
9f0»f  after  Parliament  had  been  reformed.  Mr.  McKay  and 
PirotectioD,  now  made  vocal  in  him,  terrify  the  American  work- 
aaa  by  threatening  him  with  the  wages  of  his  British  comrade, 
proeiMly  ••  the  English  landlord  coaxed  our  rural  laborers,  when 
we  oaod  to  get  our  best  wheats  from  Dantzig,  by  exhibiting  the 
starvation  wageii  of  the  Poli.'^h  peasant. 

But  there  is  also  a  variation  in  the  musical  phrase.  Our  low 
VlfSi,  it  ia  said,  form  the  basis  of  our  cheap  production.  So  it 
il  donred,  aa  Mr.  McKay  apprises  me,  to  "  get  some  relief  from 
die  Anerieao  government ";  by  which  I  understand  that  he  calls 
for  more  protection.  For  example  :  I  have  learned  that  turfs  are 
ooearionally  sent  from  Ireland  to  America  to  supply  the  Irish 
tmmignuit  with  a  rude  memorial  of  the  country  he  was  forced  to 
leare,  bat  has  not  ceased  to  love  ;  and  that  these  turfs  are  dear  to 
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his  affectionate  patriotism,  and  have  been  bought  by  him  at  prices 
relatively  high.  But  they  are  charged  (I  am  told)  as  unenu- 
merated  articles,  at  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value.  I  hope  there  is 
no  strong  turbary  interest  in  America,  for  I  gather  that,  to  secure 
high  wages  to  the  diggers,  you  would  readily,  and  quite  con- 
sistently, raise  this,  say,  to  five-and-twenty.  The  protective 
argument,  however,  at  this  stage  rather  is,  How  can  tlie  capitalist 
engaged  in  manufacture  compete  with  his  British  rival,  who  ob- 
tains labor  at  half  the  price  ?  But  this  also  is  to  us  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  repetition  of  an  old  and  familiar  strain. 
The  argument  is  so  plausible  that,  in  the  early  days  of  our  vrell- 
known  Corn-Law  controversy,  it  commended  itself  even  to  some 
of  the  first  championsof  Repeal.  They  pointed  out  that  during  fhe 
groat  French  war  tho  trade  of  our  manufacturers  was  secured  by 
onr  possession  of  the  sea  ;  but  that,  when,  by  the  establishment  of 
peace,  that  became  an  open  highway,  it  was  impossible  for  our 
manufacturers,  who  had  to  pay  their  workmen  wages  based  upon 
protection  prices  for  bread  as  the  first  necessary  of  life,  any  longer 
to  compete  with  the  cheap  bread  and  cheap  labor  of  the  continent. 
And,  in  truth,  they  could  show  that  their  trade  was  at  the  time, 
to  a  great  extent,  either  stationary  or  even  receding  These  argu- 
ments were  made  among  us,  in  the  alleged  interest  of  labor  and  of 
capital,  just  as  they  are  now  employed  by  you;  for  America  may  at 
present  be  said  to  diet  on  the  cast-off  reasonings  of  English  protec- 
tionism. They  were  so  specious  that  they  held  the  field  until  the 
genius  of  Cobden  recalled  ua  from  conventional  phrases  to  natural 
laws,  and  until  a  series  of  bad  harvests  (about  1838-41)  had 
shown  the  British  workman  that  what  enhanced  the  price  of  his 
bread  had  no  coiTesponding  power  to  raise  the  rate  of  bis  wages, 
but  distinctly  tended  to  depress  them. 

Let  mo  now  mark  the  exact  point  to  which  wo  have  advanced. 
Like  a  phonograph  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  American  Protectionist 
simply  repeats  on  his  side  of  the  Atlantic  what  hsia  been  first  and 
often,  and  long  ago,  said  on  ours.  Under  protection  our  wages 
were,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  those  of  the  Continent.  Under 
protection  American  wages  are  higher  than  those  of  Grout 
Britain.  We  then  argued,  posi  hoc,  itrgo  propter  hoe.  He  now 
argues  (just  listen  to  his  phouogrnph),  post  hoc,  ertjo  pr^ttrr  hoc. 
But  our  ozporience  has  proceeded  a  stage  further  than  that  of 
the  Americaa  people.    P«spite  tho  low  wages  of  the  Continent, 
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iMhVroko  doirn  every  protective  w;ill  anil  flooded  the  country  (so 
the  pbraae  then  ran)  with  the  corn  und  the  commodities  of  the 
whole  world ;  with  the  com  of  America  first  and  foremost.  But 
did  our  rates  of  wages  thereupon  sink  to  tlie  level  of  the  Con- 
tinent ?  Or  did  it  rise  steadily  and  rapidly  to  a  point  higher 
than  !'  known  before? 

Til  1  ran  nite  of  wages  is  higher  than  ours  I  con- 

cede. Some,  St  leitst.  of  the  causes  of  this  most  gratifying  fact  I 
■bail  endeavor  to  acknowledge.  Myonumerutioa  may  be  sufficient 
or  tuty  be  otherwise.  Whether  it  be  exhaustive  or  not,  the  facts 
will  of  themselves  tend  to  lay  upon  protectionism  the  burden  of 
eatablisbing,  by  something  more  than  mere  concomitancy,  a 
CftOBal  relation  between  commercial  restraint  and  wages  relatively 
high.  But  what  if,  besides  doing  this,  I  show  (and  it  is  easy)  that 
vagm  which  may  have  been  partially  and  relatively  high  nnder 
protection,  have  become  both  generally  and  absolutely  higher, 
and  greatly  higher,  under  free  trade  ? 

That  protection  may  coexist  with  high  wages,  that  it  may  not 
of  it*plf  neutralize  all  the  gifts  and  favors  of  nature,  that  it  does 
not  as  a  matter  of  course  make  a  rich  country  into  a  poor  one — 
all  this  may  be  true,  but  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  true  ques- 
tion it  whotlier  protection  offers  us  the  way  to  the  maximum  of 
ftltainable  wage.  This  cati  only  be  done  by  raising  to  the  nt- 
BHMt  attainable  height  the  fund  out  of  which  wages  and  profits 
•liko  ans  drawn.  If  its  tendency  is  not  to  increase,  but  to  dimin- 
Ui«  that  fond,  then  protection  is  a  bar  to  high  wages,  not  their 
caan ;  and  is.  therefore,  the  enemy,  not  the  friend,  of  the  classes 
Ob  whoM  wages  their  livelihood  depends.  This  is  a  first  outline 
of  (he  propositions  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  and  to  bring 
hone. 

III.    nniTTSH   WAOES. 

Mr.  IfcKay  greatly  relied  upon  a  representation  which  he  has 
given  M  to  the  ralo  of  wages  in  England.  It  is  only  incidental  to 
Ih  iscussiun,  for  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  not  England, 

bu:  ..;..- !<•«.  Yet  it  evidently  requires  to  be  dealt  with;  and  I 
•hall  deal  with  it  broadly,  thongh  briefly,  asking  leave  to  contest 
»•"  '  'itferencea  and  the  facts  which  he  presents.  My  con- 
U  :  t  hi*  head  will  bo  two-fold.     First,  he  has  been  misled  as 

lo  the  actual  rate  of  wages  in  England.  Secondly,  the  question  is 
not  whether  that  rate  is  lower  than  the  rate  in  America,  nor  oven 
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whether  tho  American  workman  (and  this  is  a,  very  different  mat- 
ter) is  always  better  off  than  the  workman  in  England.  It  is. 
What  are  English  wages  now  under  free  trade,  compared  with 
what  they  formerly  were  under  protection  ? 

And  first,  as  to  the  actual  rates  in  particular  cases  to  which  he 
has  referred,  I  must  draw  a  line  between  the  case  of  the  English 
chain-makers,  on  which  he  has  dwelt,  and  the  case  of  the  great 
coal  industry,  of  which  he  has  taken  the  town  of  Wigan  as  a 
sample. 

In  an  old  society  like  this,  with  an  indeBnite  variety  of  occu- 
pations, there  are  usually  some  which  lie,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
stream,  and  which  represent  the  traditions  of  a  former  time,  or 
peculiarities  of  circumstance,  not  yet  touched  by  that  quickening 
breath  of  freedom  in  trade  and  labor  under  which  I  shall  show  it 
to  be  unquestionable  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  our 
population  have  found  their  way  to  a  great  and,  indeed,  extraor- 
dinary improvement.  In  particular,  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
lamentable  picture  in  those  cases  where  hand  labor  is  destined  to 
be  supplanted  by  machinery,  but  where  the  transition,  though 
at  hand,  has  not  yet  taken  effect.  These  chain-makers  are  repre- 
sented as  earning,  man  and  wife  together,  four  dollars  per 
week.  Small  as  is  this  amount,  it  would  not  have  drawn  on  that 
account  the  least  notice  in  the  days  when  humanity  took  its 
standards  from  the  facta  supplied  by  protection.  Under  tho 
present  circumstances,  it  happens  to  have  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  elsewhere,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  at 
this  very  time  the  subject  of  public  inquiry.  But  the  true 
answer  to  the  argument  from  isolated  cases  is  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  between  the  condition  of  this  or  that  small, 
antiquated,  and  solitary  employment,  and  the  general  condition 
of  our  wage-earning  population. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  reference  to  Wigan.  Em- 
ployment at  this  important  centre  is  subject  to  the  economical 
currents  of  the  time,  and  undoubtedly  the  facts  it  may  exhibit 
must  be  held  to  bear  upon  the  general  question  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  But  it  ao  happens  that  I  have  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  information  about  Wigan,  and  I  hiul  better  state  at 
once  that  I  am  at  issue  with  Mr.  McKay's  report  upon  the 
facts.  The  statements  made  by  him  have  doubtless  done  their 
work  ;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  to  clear  up  tho  truth. 


FREE  TRADE  OR  PROTECTTON. 

iThotwipb,  of  vhicb  be  dedBTOB  th»t  the  purish  church  hac  bMn 
dnuidad,  oercr,  u  I  aon  aasnred,  had  anj  existence.  The  tempera- 
tore  m  Boeehridge  mine,  which  he  sUtee  at  moeCr-three  degrees, 
does  not  exceed  ■erentj  degreei.      The  vagee  of  men  an  not 
I  three  ■hiUlngB  a  day,  hat  rury  from  a  minimum  of  three  shillings 
I  and  thre^eooa  op  to  the  sum  of  foor  shillings  and  lixpeaea. 
^Tha  mtainitm  for  vomen  on  the  bank  is  not  one  shilling,  bat 
I  MM  afaiQiBg  and  ■txpeocc.  and  the  nujdmnm  not  one  shilling 
i  and  nhwpence,  bat  tvo  shillings.     Yards  soch  as  he  estimatwt  at 
brtjr-fire  inches  wide  arv  forbidden  bjbj-laws  of  the  Local  Board 
jamed  in  16S3,  and  similar  laws  issaed  in  1860  reqaire  that 
I  taUMgfia  shall  hare  an  open  space,  at  the  rear  or  side,  of  not  leas 
than  one  handled  and  fifty  square  feet.     Barrows  are  not  in  use 
for  wbceliog  coal  undergnmnd.   In  a  word,  so  far  as  the  only  place 
I  liBT«  been  able  to  make  the  subject  of  examination  is  coneemed, 
the  aocmaey  of  the  suppoaed  statements  of  fact  is  contested  all 
along  Che  tme  by  persons  on  the  qtoC,  whom  I  know  to  be  of  the 
Mfhwrt  trasiworthiness  and  authority. 

We  are,  howerer,  happily  in  a  conditiou  to  bring  apon  the  arena 
ftidanee  of  far  higher  moment  than  assertions  or  denials  founded 
upon  a  few  r^iid  glances  of  a  traveUer.  eren  had  he  not  been  laden 
with  »  forcgooe  eooehtsion,  or  than  denials  offered  against  those 
aMertiooj.  So  far  ae^  Great  Briuun  ia  conoemed,  it  is  obrious 
esoof^  to  what  point  we  should  address  oar  inquiries,  if  they 
an  to  be  of  any  serious  foree  in  determining  by  resnlts  the  oon- 
tlu»Wf  npoD  th«  respectire  merits  of  proteccion  and  tree  trade. 
We  must  endeaTor  to  ascertain  the  general  rate  of  wages  now,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  was  under  the  pratective  system,  and 
with  eooitant  rtsgard  to  the  cost  of  linng  as  exhibited  by  the  prices 
of  eomawdittca. 

Aim!,  in  order  to  try  the  questioa  for  this  country  at  large, 
'  free  tnKle  has  been  a  curse  or  a  bieasing  to  the  people  who 
ii,  I  shall  repair  at  once  to  oar  highest  aathoritr,  Mr. 
Giflen,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whoee  careful  and  comprehensiTe 
disqotsttions  are  before  the  world,  and  are  known  to  command, 
in  a  TBj  high  defrree,  the  public  confidence.  He  supplies  us 
with  tablsa*  which  compare  the  wages  of  1S33  with  those  of 
IMS  in  such  a  way  as  to  speak  for  the  principal  braaGbes  of 
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'industrj,  with  the  exception  of  agricnltural  labor.  The  wages  of 
miners,  we  learn,  have  increased  in  Staffordshire  (which  almost  cer- 
tainly is  the  mining  district  of  lowest  increment)  by  50  jier  cent.  In 
the  great  exportable  manufactures  of  Bradford  and  Huddorsfield, 
the  lowest  augmentations  are  20  and  30  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
branches  they  rise  to50.  .^!^.  t"*^  ""'^  pyp"  tr>  150  and  IfiQ  per 
cent.  The  quasi-domestic  trades  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and 
one,  in  the  great  marts  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  show  a 
ean  increase  of  03  per  cent,  for  the  first,  Go  per  cent,  for  the 
second,  and  47  per  cent,  for  the  third.  The  lowest  weekly  wage 
named  for  an  adult  is  twentj-two  shillings  (as  against  seventeen 
sbillingB  in  1S33),  and  the  highest  thirty-six  shillings.  But 
it  is  the  relative  rate  with  which  we  have  to  do ;  and, 
as  the  American  writer  appears  to  contemplate  with  a  pe- 
culiar dread  the  effect  of  free  trade  upon  shipping,  1  further 
quote  Mr,  Giffen  on  the  monthly  wages  of  seamen*  in  1833 
and  1883  in  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London.  The 
percentage  of  increase,  since  we  have  passed  from  the  protective 
system  of  the  Navigation  Law  into  free  trade,  is  in  Bristol  66 
per  cent.,  in  Glasgow  55  per  cent,,  in  Liverpool  (for  different 
classes)  from  25  percent,  to  70  per  cent.,  and  iu  Loudon  from 
45  per  cent,  to  69  per  cent.  Mr.  Giflen  has  given  the  figures  in 
all  the  cases  where  he  could  be  sufficiently  certain  of  exactitude. 
No  such  return,  at  once  exact  and  comprehensive,  can  be  sup- 
plied in  the  case  of  the  rural  workman.  But  here  the  facts  are 
notorious.  We  are  assured  that  there  has  been  an  universal  rise 
(somewhat  cheeked,  I  fear,  by  the  yecent  agricultural  distress), 
which  Caird  and  other  authorities  place  at  CO  per  cent.f  Mr. 
Giffen  apparently  concurs;  and,  so  far  as  my  own  personal 
sphere  of  observation  reaches,  I  can  with  confidence  confirm  the 
estimate  and  declare  it  to  bo  moderate.  Together  with  this  in- 
crease of  pay  there  has  been  a  general  diminution  of  the  hours 
of  work,  which  Mr.  Giffen  places  at  one-fifth.t  If  we  make 
this  correction  upon  the  comparative  table,  we  shall  find  that  the 
cases  are  very  few  in  which  the  increment  does  not  range  as  high 
M  from  50  and  towards  100  per  cent. 

In  a  later  03.say.  of  Junuary.  1886.8  Mr.  Giffen  touches  the 
case  of  tho  unskilled  laborer.  Ho  observes  that  the  aggregate 
proportion  of  unskilled  to  skilled  labor  has  diminished — a  fact 
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and  regions  of  aptitudes  to  produce  the  several  commoditiefti 
which  are  necessary  or  useful  for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  andf 
advantage  of  haman  life. 

If  every  country  produced  all  commodities  with  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  facility  or  cheapness,  it  would  be  contrary  to  com- 
mon-sense to  incar  the  charge  of  sending  them  from  one  country 
to  another. 

But  the  inequalities  are  so  great  that  (for  example)  region  A 
can  supply  region  B  with  many  articles  of  food>  and  region  B 
can  in  return  supply  region  A  with  many  articles  of  clothing,  at 
such  rates  that,  although  in  each  case  the  charge  of  transmission 
has  of  necessity  been  added  to  the  first  coat,  the  respective  articles 
can  be  sold  after  importation  at  a  lower  rate  than  if  they  were 
home-grown  or  home-manufactured  in  the  one  or  the  other  country 
respectively. 

The  relative  cost,  in  each  case,  of  production  and  transmission, 
as  compared  with  domestic  production,  supplies,  while  all  remain 
untrammelled  by  state  law,  a  rule,  motive,  or  mainspring  of  dis- 
tribution which  may  be  termed  natural. 

The  argument  of  tlte  Free-Trader  is  that  the  legislator  ought 
never  to  interfere,  or  only  to  interfere  so  far  as  imperative  fiscal 
necessity  may  require  it,  with  tliis  natural  law  of  distribution. 

All  interference  with  it  by  a  government  in  order  to  encourage 
some  dearer  method  of  production  at  home,  in  preference  to  a' 
cheaper  method  of  production  abroad,  may  fairly  be  termed 
artificial.  And  every  such  interference  means  simply  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  national  wealth.  If  region  A  grows  corn  at  home  for 
fifty  shillings  with  which  region  B  can  supply  it  at  forty,  and  region 
Braannfactnres  cloth  at  twenty  shillings  with  which  region  A  can 
supply  it  at  fifteen,  the  national  wealth  of  each  is  diminished  by  the  j 
yten  and  the  five  shillings  respectively. 

And  the  capitalists  and  laborers  in  each  of  these  countries  have 
BO  much  the  less  to  divide  into  their  respective  sliares,  in  that  com- 
petition between  capital  and  labor  which  determines  the  distribu- 
tion between  them  of  the  price  brought  in  the  market  by  com- 
modities. 

^     In  my  view,  and  I  may  say  for  my  countrymen  in  our  view,J 
protection,  however  dignified  by  the  source  from  which  it  pro-* 
oeedfl,  is  ewentially  an  invitation  to  waste,  promulgated  with  the 
sathority  of  law^  It  may  be  more  violent  and  prohibitory,  or  it  may 
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WImb;  ba (,  up  uitbci  point  to  which  it  goes,  it  u  a  promise  given  to 
daar  prodaotion  to  shield  it  against  the  oompetitioa  of  cheap  pro- 
daetiont  or  given  to  dearer  prodaction  to  hold  it  harmleaBagainct 
ehaapar;  to  Mcnre  for  it  a  market  it  could  not  othenrise  hold,  and 
tocnable  it  to  exact  from  thecouuiner  a  price  which  he  voald  not 
flftherviw  paj. 

Pvot«ofeio&  aajs  to  apixxlacer.  Grow  this  or  mannfactare  that 
at  a  greater  oeoeaauy  ootlaj,  though  ire  might  obtain  it  more 
ehanptr  from  abroad,  where  it  can  be  prodaoed  at  a  smaUerneoea- 
wuj  oathiT.  Thit  is  aaring,  in  other  words,  waste  a  certain 
amosnt  of  labor  and  of  capital;  and  do  not  be  afraid,  for  the  ooet 
of  jvax  waste  shall  be  laid  on  the  shoalders  of  a  nation  which  is 
weU  able  to  bear  it.  So  much  for  the  wawte  nnaroidablj  attach- 
big  to  deameaa  of  prododion.  Bat  there  are  other  and  yet  worse 
dfcriptioM  of  waste,  as  to  which  I  know  not  whether  America 
Mflen  greatly  from  them,  but  I  know  that  in  ih\A  countrj  we 
nSared  from  them  grieTously  ander  the  swaj  of  protection. 
\  Whaa  tbe  barrier  erected  by  a  protective  duty  is  so  high  that  no 
hrMgner  can  oTerleap  it,  tliat  duty  enables  the  home  manafact- 
nrer  not  only  to  charge  a  high  price,  bat  to  force  on  the  con- 
IBO'  a  bad  article^  Thus,  with  an  extrsTagant  daty  on  foreign 
we  bad  for  oar  own  ose  the  worst  corks  in  Enrope.  And 
[again,  protection  canses  waste  of  another  kind  in  a  large  class 
BS.  Suppose  the  natural  disadranta^^es  of  the  home  pro- 
to  equal  \h  per  cent.,  but  the  protectire  daty  to  be 
But  cheapness  requires  minnte  care,  economy,  and  d»- 
at  all  the  stages  through  which  prodoctioa  has  to  pan. 
ilis  minute  care  and  thrift  depend  mainly  on  the  pressure  of  com- 
There  were  among  us.  and  there  may  be  elsewhere, 
prrtdnron  whom  indolence  tempts  to  neglect;  who  are  not 
r»wn  to  resist  this  ittsriia  by  the  attraction  of 
au£  yt'jiii.  to  a  maximum;  for  whom  the  prospect  of  advan- 
i>  not  enongh  without  the  sense  of  necessity,  and  whom 
thing  can  «piir  to  a  due  nirableness  of  movement  except  the 
of  not  being  able  to  sell  their  articles.  In  the  case  I  hare 
ipposed.  the  second  IS  per  cent,  is  a  free  margin  whereupon 
tndoknce  may  di^Mri  itself  :  the  home  producer  is  notonly 
for  what  be  waste*  through  necessity,  but  for  what  he 
I  foiOLJiagUgcnioe  or  choice;  and  his  fellow-countrymen,  the 
ildic.  ban?  to  pay  alike  for  both.  We  suffered  grierooalj  from  this 
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in  Englamd,  for  oftentimes  the  rule  of  the  proJncer  is,  or  wna,  to 
produce  not  as  well  as  he  can,  but  as  badly  aa  he  can,  and  us  well 
only  as  he  must.  And  happy  are  you  if,  through  kecn«?r  energy 
or  more  troublesome  conscience  in  production,  you  have  no  sim- 
ilar suffering  in  America. 

If  protection  could  be  equably  distributed  all  round,  then  it 
would  be  fair  as  between  class  and  class.  But  it  cannot  possibly 
be  thus  distributed  in  any  country  until  we  have  discovered  a 
country  which  will  not  find  its  interest  in  exporting  some  com- 
modity or  other.  For  the  price  of  that  commodity  at  home  must  be 
determined  by  its  price  in  foreign  or  unprotected  markets,  and 
tlierefore,  even  if  protective  duties  ai-e  inscribed  on  the  statute- 
book  at  home,  their  eifect  must  remain  absolutely  null,  so  far 
as  this  particular  article  is  concerned.  It  is  beyond  human  wit 
and  power  to  secure  to  the  cotton-grower,  or  to  the  grower  of 
wheat  or  maize  in  the  United  States,  the  tenth  part  of  a  cent  per 
bale  or  per  bushel  beyond  what  tlie  price  in  the  markets  of 
exjKtrt  will  allow  to  bini.  If,  under  tliese  circumstances,  he  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  iron-master  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  the 
manufacturer  at  Lowell,  an  extni  price  on  his  implements  or  on 
his  clothing,  for  which  he  can  receive  no  compensation  whatever, 
such  extra  price  is  at  first  sight  much  like  robbery  perpetrated 
by  law. 

If  such  be  the  ugly  physiognomy  presented,  at  the  present  stage 
of  our  inquiry,  by  thisancientand  hoary-headed  wizard  in  relation 
to  the  chiim  for  equal  dealing  between  class  and  class,  the  pre- 
sumptive  cuho  is  not  n  whit  better  in  regard  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Wealth  is  accumulation  ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  that  accumulation  depends  upon  the  net  surplus  left  by 
the  prices  of  industrial  iui>duct8  after  dt fraying  out  of  them  the 
costs  of  production.  To  make  this  surplus  largo  is  to  raise 
national  wealth  to  its  maximum.  It  is  largest  when  we  produce 
what  wo  can  produce  cheapest.  It  is  diminished,  and  the  nation 
is  so  far  impoverished,  whenever  and  wherever  and  to  whatever 
extent,  under  the  cover  of  protective  laws,  men  are  induced  to 
produce  articles  leaving  a  smaller  surplus  instejMl  of  articles 
leaving  a  larger  one.  Bnt  such  is  the  essence  of  protection.  In 
England  (speaking  roughly)  it  made  us  produce  more  wheat  at 
high  prices  instead  of  more  tissues  at  low  pricei.  In  America 
)t  makes  you  produce  more  cloth  and   more  iron  at  high  prioes 
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insiead  of  more  cereals  and  more  cotton  at  low  pricos.     And 

joar  contention  is  that  by  mukiug  production  thus  costly  yon 

wake  Wttges  high.     To  tbia  quesrion  let  us  piias  onwHrds  ;  yet  not 

tit  leaving  behind  us  certain  results  which  1  tliirik  you  will 

^iju  it  hard  to  attack,  unless  it  be  in  flunk  and  rear.     Such  as 

Fin«t,  that  extra  priop  imposed  on  class  A  for  the  benefit 

of  cla«8  B,  without  compensation,  is  robbery,  and  robl)ory  not 

rendered  (in  the  abstract)  more  respectable  becansc  the  state  is 

the  culprit.    ^Secondly,  that  protection  means  dear  production. 

sd '^  .  //ro /«n/o,  national  impoverishment/ 

h  (,    1 'line  Protectionist  is  the  direct  opposite 

of  all  thi*.     I  nndurstAnd  his  contention  to  be  that  protection  is 

I  -'      ■ "         '      '  >m  is)  a  mine  of  wealth  ;   that  a  greater  ag- 

1  lom  what  yon  would  edl  keeping  labor  and 

at   home   than   from   letting    them    seek    employment 

in  the  whole  world  they  can  find  it  most  ecoiioinicjilly. 

/'  lis  reaDy  is  eo,  if  there  bo  this  inborn  fertility  in  the' 

\  it«olf,   why  are  the  several  States  of  the  Union  pre- 

viunvi  liom  applying  it   within  their  own  respective  borders  ? 

If  the  BggBgfite  would  bo  made  richer  by  tiiis  internal  applica- 

>n  of  protection  to  thi*  parts,  why  is  it  not  so  applied?    On 

bp  other  hand,  if  the  country  as  a  whole  would  by  this  device  bo 

le  no<  richer,  bat  poorer,  through  the  interference  with  the 

tanl  hiWB  of  production,  then  how  is  it  that  by  similar  inter- 

ice  the  aggregate  of  the  States,  the  great  commonweath  of 

tferica,  can  be  made,  in  ita  general  balance-sheet,  not  poorer,  but 

ich«r? 

What  it  tho  ralao  of  tliis  argument  about  keeping  capital  at 
bj  means  of  protection,  which,  but  for  protection,  would 
« ay  abroad  ?    The  contention  seems  to  be  this  :  capital 
►^  lid  he  most  profitably  employed  abroad   onght  by  legal 

inducement  to  be  invAgled  into  remaining  here,  in  order  that  it 
|flisj  b*  IcM  profitably  em])loyed  at  home.    Our  object  ought  to  be, 
it  tu  poniuc  tho«p  industries  tu  which  the  return  is  the  largest 
sen  comparod  with  the  outlay,  but  to  detain  in  this  country  the 
'"  ''•lantity  of  capital  that  we  can.     Now,  hero  I  really  must 
If  argument  into  its  hiding-places  by  testing  it  in  extremes. 
■;bject  for  the  legislator  ia  to  keep  and  employ  in  his 
.    ^rf^at^st  possible  amount  of  capital,  then  the  British 
lent  (exempU  (fralid)  ought  to  protect  not  only  wheat  but 
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pineupplea.  ^A  pineapple  is  now  sold  in  London  for  eight  shillings 
sixpence,  which,  before  we  imported  that  majeetic  fruit  from  the 
tropics,  would  have  sold  for  two  poand^  Whj  not  protect  the 
grower  of  pineapples  nt  two  pounds  bj  a  dutj  of  400  per  cent.  ? 
Do  not  toll  me  that  this  is  ridiculous.  It  is  ridiculous  upon  my 
principles  ;  bnt  apon  jout  principles  it  is  allowable,  it  is  wise,  it  is 
obligatory— ao  wiae,  ahall  1  say?  as  it  is  to  protect  cotton  fabrics  by 
m  doty  of  50  perorat.  No  ;  not  as  wise  only,  bnt  even  more  wise, 
and  UMTOifofe  eT«o  more  obligatory.  BecMtae  according  to  this 
U)ganiMitwooaglit  to  aim  at  UieprodoctioQwitlua  oar  own  limits 
of  tboa»  oommoditiM  which  nqaire  the  huigeit  expenditure  of 
capital  a&d  labor  to  rear  them,  in  proportioQ  to  tbe  qoaatity  pro- 
daced  ;  and  no  oomnKidiky  ooald  more  amply  fn!fil  tUs  ooodition. 

If  protcotiomlM,  as  its  champions  (or  rictims)  hoia,  in  itself  an 
•oonMBtoal  good,  Umo  it  holds  in  tho  ^thers  of  prodnction  the 
wsptooa  as  balongt  to  troth  in  tho  splMre  of  phlktsopbT,  or  to 
viitnoin^splMra  of  morals.  In  this  onse,  yon  ouioot  hare  too 
mw^  of  it ;  so  that,  wMit  man  protoetion  is  eoonoaical  good  in 
omhtyo^  cnch  good  Cnds  its  MH  davelopaanl  only  in  the  prohibitioo 
of  IsN^pi  lnd«k  I  do  not  think  tb«  atgnment  voold  be  nnfair. 
It  rm&y  is  th«  togioal  oorolkiy  of  aO  yonr  ntteranoes  on  tb«  high 
wngwa  vhidi  (as  yon  beliavn)  protecUon  gives  in  Amerien,  and  on 
tiw  low  ««f«s  which  (as  yoa  bsltsrs)  onr  free  trade,  now  impartially 
fyMail  «U  roand,  inttiete  npon  Rngiand  Bni  I  rafeain  from 
mwllg  Uw  point,  beoansa  I  do  nst  visk  In  be  iw^omUb  for 
waging  on  argnment  which  toads  to  drive  tha  sinoaio  Piotection- 
isk  doepsr  and  desper  into,  nel  the  mnd,  bnt  (wink  «•  akonld  call) 
tkamirsk 

Bnt  now  I  sni^posa  tK*  aiMW<»r  itfglit  W  tknt  tke  case  vhich  I 
lmt«  pot  is  an  fttUtmm  «na»;  and  ^at  siga— silii  are  no4  wtdl 

jwdyd  by  thoir  oitiiMnaa.    1 -iIttt  Trringamr  r  in  nioul 

mMMtm,  where  rirtne  ofbm  niHii  in  n  mwaa.  Ibis  mn-  be  ao. 
Bnt  Um  kwa  of  eoMnvny.  wbiob  wo  are  v# 
■mmIi  nssr*  %o  tbe  hkw»  <\f  arit^imscio :  and  if  yna 

»«  H  ti<ll«»MM>i«  Um  isMsfbrsWanwtem&of 

to  v^a»  T9  iiilaliiu^  isaftlMstfiDr 

'tevM-  bsa  Aiwn — ^tkj  ii  It 

<  »x^^'nt  ni>  laae  ftvn 

wsto-lhas^ 
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my 's  country.     I  shall  boldly  con- 
btailt.-  me — that  capital  should  be  tempted 

bto  an   wn  of  dewr  prod  action  for  the  sake  or  under  the  notion 
•Ike*';  '  -is  a  dcilnsion  from  top  to  bottom.    It  says 

to  tb»r  (sHv)  a  million  dollars  in  mills  or  factories 

la  produoe  yam  and  cloth  which  wo  could  obtain  more  cheaply 
(mm  abroad — that  la,  ba  it  remembered,  which  could  be  produced 
■bnMd  and  sent  here  at  a  smaller  cost  of  production,  or,  in  other 
word*,  with  less  waste  ;  for  all  ex])enditure  in  production  beyond 
Uie  moMaro  of  uocessity — call  it  what  we  may — is  simple  waste. 
!ro  indnee  him  to  do  this,  yon  promise  that  ho  shall  receive  an 
vtifleial  instead  of  a  natural  price;  and,  in  order  that  the 
foffvigoermay  not  drive  him  from  the  market,  this  artificial  price 
thai!  bcsiiddled,  through  the  operation  of  an  import  duty,  upon  the 
eompsting  fonngn  commodity  ;  not  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Uiaftate,  which  is  the  sole  justifying  purpose  of  an  import  duty, 
Irat  ID  order  to  cover  the  loss  on  Wiistefal  domestic  production, 
and  to  make  it  yield  a  prolil.  And  all  this  in  order,  as  \s  said, 
that  the  capitalist  may  bo  induced  to  keep  his  capital  at  home. 
Bat,  in  Ajncrica,  besides  the  jealously-palisaded  field  of  dear  pro- 
on,  tbore  is  a  vast  open  expanse  of  cheap  production, 
ly,  in  the  wholo  moss  (to  8i>eak  roughly)  of  the  agricultural 
prodacts  of  the  (x>antr}',  not  to  mention  such  gifts  of  the  earth  as 
Ut  mineral  oils;  In  raising  these,  the  American  capitalist  will 
find  the  demand  of  the  world  unexhausted,  however  he  may  in- 
cniBM  the  supply.  Why,  thou,  is  he  to  carry  his  capital  abroad 
vlttn  th«n»i»  profitable  employment  for  it  at  home?  If  protection 
ia  KBoanary  to  keep  American  capital  at  home,  why  is  not  the  vast 
(Ifilal  now  sostaining  your  domestic  agriculture,  and  raising 
OMBmoditioB  for  sale  at  free-trade  prices,  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries ?  Or,  oonrersely,  since  vast  capitals  find  an  unlimited  field 
fioreflipIoymeDt  in  cheap  domestic  production  without  protection, 
it  \»  damoiMtrated  that  protection  is  not  required  in  order  to 
keep  year  capital  at  home. 

Ko  adrcrear)'  will,  I  think,  venture  upon  answering  this  by 
»ytn](  that  the  profits  are  larger  in  protected  than  in  unprotected 
induatriea.  First,  bocanse  the  best  opinions  seem  to  testify  that 
ir,  ....,.,.  ,.^.f«^ted  tradee  profits  are  hard  pressed  by  wages — a  state 
..  ikcly  tooccur.  bocangc  protection,  restingupon  arti- 

Soial  aluuiilantJ,  tends  to  disturb  and  banish   all  natural  adjust- 
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|better  or  otber  rarrice  than  the  postman  distributing  letters  at  a 

iny.     But  uf  distributors  tbo  name  is  legion  :    they  constitate 

li«    Tttst    arniy    of  tlie    wholesale   and    retail   triuleamen   of  a 

XQtry.  with  aJl  the  wants  appertaining  to  them.    As  consumcra, 

Aej  are  taxed  on    all  protected  commodities  ;  as  the  allies  of 

sra  in  the  bosinesa  of  distributing,  they  are  forced  to  do 

mora  capital  what  could  be  done  as  well  with  less. 

mSLATIOK   BKTWEBK  PROTKCTIOX  AND  HIGH  WAGES. 

itting  that  we  see  in  the  United  States  a  coexistence  of 
Kigh  wagca  with  protection,  but  denying  the  relation  of  caose  and 
feci  between  tht-m,  I  may  be  uskcd  whether  I  am  prfipared  to 
ien  that  deniul  into  an  nniversal  proposition  and  contend 
that  in  no  case  can  wages  bo  raised  by  a  8}'stGDi  of  protection. 
My  answer  is  this :  A  country  cannot  possibly  raise  its  aggre- 
(iraee  fond  by  protection,  but  must  inevitably  reduce  it.  It  is 
A  CO-  for  producing  dear  and  fur  selling  dear,  under  cover 

iflf  a  wj..  •',  .vuce  which  shuts  out  the  cheaper  foreign  article,  or 
idicap«  it  on  admission  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine.     Yet 
':  mayfor  the  moment  allow  it  to  bo  possible  that,  in  some  particu- 
trnde  or  trttdes.  wages  may  bo  raised  (at  the  expense  of  the 
»mmanity)  in  consequence  of  protection.      There  was  a  time 
fhen  America  built  ships  for  Ore:it  Britain  ;  namely,  before  the 
rican  Rerolutiou.     She  now  imposes  heavy  duties  to  prevent 
oar  building  ships  for  her.     Even  my  own  recollection  goes  back 
tb«  period.  ■  II  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  when  by  far 

moat,  aiiM  le  best,  }>art  of  the  tragic  between  us  waa 

curied  in  Amencan  bottoms.     Mr.  McKay  refers  in  his  letter  to 
p«iod  before  the  War  when  she  could  compete  with  British 
r,  bat  when,  as  bo  informs  ns,  your  shipwright  was  paid  six 
lings  a  day,  whereas  now  he  has  fourteen;  which  means  that, 
-^  '-'■-■"'■>'  of  capital  are  not  supposed  to  have  declined,  the 
iVB  for  ships  more  than  twice  aa  much  as  it  used  to 
by,  ttiiii  yuur  ahip-builders  do  a  small  trade  with  a  large  capital 
it«ad  of  doing  (as  before)  a  large  trade  with  a  (relatively)  small 
litaL 

I  will   not   now   stop    to  dilate  on  my  admiration    for   the 
imroM  of  a  community  which  can  bear  to  indulge  in  these 
ipovoritbing  prooessea;  nor  even  to  ask  whether  the  shipvrright 
In  th'         "       '    '       the  same  constancy  of  wage  as  he  had  in 
.'8.  % 


Ibft  kffe  ooe,  or  vfaetlMr  hk  harge  ncrip*  it  cuuBlaitlM  by 
kk  ka^  ottUajr  oa  tlie  nwoniw>ri«  aaS  cmaliBcU  of  life.  Bot  I 
vin  look  atmplj  to  the  <iaeatmi  vkeiker  prateodofn  in  this 
OKO  nises  wafess.  I  do  wrt  widartake  to  My  U  is,  in  a  liniit«d 
■wmr,  impaanible.  If  it  be  traa,  tho  itopt  intfce  piuoeaB  axe,  I  eoa- 
eerv*.  ib  fbOovs :  Awenaa  absolatelj  itqrirw  for  ber  ova  trae  • 
noaber  and  toinuie«of  reaaefa.  Oottgress  faifs  each  duties 
forai^  abxfa  and  nmtrmh  tkat  thcj-  ikaU  noi  be  obtained 
~lba«  abroad  at  kat  tbaa  doebk  tbe  pnoe  at  vbieb  tbej  are  sold 
fat  tb*  ofM  BttrkcC  T^etefqto  tbe  Ajnexieaa  dup-b«ikier  can 
9mv»  kk  ea«o.trTnien  to  pty  bhn  aaj  sam.  aot  edfieaiiag  two 
friaaii*  tar  kkooaaaditT.  Tbe  iiMaiBinj,  pakit  k  tbe  dirkion 
«ftt»aaMatbct«cctt  tbeo^KHtata^tkevevkiiMi.  Tbat  k 
gvitmtmti  by  tka  geoefal  state  ef  tbe  kbar  bmiI>T  in  tbe  cottnlry. 
«ke  tabor  matti€,  altkMC^  open  la  tke  'vocid,  k  iBeaffieiently 
tbe  ^afB  earaer  aay  pagibly.  m  a  gmn  eaae* 
in  for  a  sbare  «f  tbe  «aaapa^  priee  «f  H^psL  If  the  hand- 
be  oae  refairnig  a  kf«f  apprefttie^abip  {m  «•  oall  h),  and 
ittpedag  <be  aewae  «f  ituaiirit  c^apetifcwi,  thk 
bk  sbara.  Tbaa  wl^  Mi  tbe  Ska,  aa«a  eoe  vfll  ask, 
aO  oaeM*  BecMue  tbe  w— Itr  ia  the  ^rea  ean  paya  tbo 
of  tbe  MOMpQly<— tbat  k  to  oay.  tbrenetbe  pnoe  to  waste, 

ifMk  OM  af  Aeai,  aad  yet  aay  han*  a  gMi  bdkMa^dMet 

tbe  vbok.  be  aMt   iwt  aad  eanaet  loaa  tipsft  tkem  all 

k^  ta  be  a  trader;  a»d  a  aatka.  witb  napact  to  its 

Witboat.  tbea.  abMUteK  drarii^  it  to  be  faaiikk   tbat 

kokltd    aad  axriptiiaal  eaaae  tbtre  bht  b»  a  ndati 

I  (aad  aH  fcaaeetktt.  aa  far  aa  it'i 

r)  aad  biicb  «va».   I  caanal  thM  ta  lalar  faaanlty  tbe 

I  ef  ««|peii  i«  tbe  Uw(«Hd  ^S^atee  «a  tbJa  aaaaa  a  a  aid   be 

ttbaapnpMkaaank   Aadeatbkpartoftbeaaaaldarire 

loMeiabeiatbeaaM 

rbaatbe  liinTiai^ 

iMmm  anaaaK  Im- tbe 

lat  lb*  aala^  pcaiaMa  «(  tbe Ci 

•eatMa.  v^iW  tb*  acri 
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»pric«uwassigiMdt<  i'>n  in  the  market* 

wV.r^.  ffioj  are  sold,     i ^..  l   : lo  lor  the  sake  of 

;, .  and  in  the  4ame  view  I  overlook  tim  fuct  that  the  sugar 
■■i  ;.'  "     ^  it  U86<1  to  be  covered,  by  au 

•    jiT'  iwi,  of  American  labor  enjqya 

ve    wa^es  ;  the  other  half  of  tlie  products  of  the  United 
ix    '  '     '    '  '  '      toilers."      Now,    I 

I)  _  igriouUural  half   are 

IpKsed  bv  the  existence  of  protective  laws  which  cover  the  arti- 
hAlf.      Tf  'fiiiuot  pouiblv  affimi.  bfcaase  it  la  anele- 

mtarj  fact  eu  the  quaniitj  of  labor  in  the  market) 

er  are  goromed  bj  the  prices  of  the  commodities  they  produce, 
td  that  those  prices  are  f ree-traUe  prices.    You  have  "  free-trade 
F4Atl«n"  ail  ov&r  yoar  coutitry,  and  by  their  side  yon  have  protected 
.  next,,  this  question  :  la  the  remuneration 

.-.iL-rs,"  all  things  taken  into  accountj  equiva- 

ib  to  that  of  tb«  protected  artuaru  ?     If  it  is  not,  why  do  not 
■  aj;ricaltnrul  nu;n  pass  ovor  into  the  provincea  of  demand  for 
talactahngand   mining  labor,  and,   by  augmenting  the  eup- 
flj,  nduae  and  exiaalise  the  rate  ?    Which  is  like  asking,  How 
«litf'  itant  with  one  loaf  when  two  are  offered 

J      J  i  be.  He  is  not  content:   whenever  he 

on,  he  taluM  th*  two  and  leaves  the  one.  It  follows  that  in  this 
0ijBT9  OX'-'  "  "  ■  ■  of  wage  for  him  to  appropriate.  The 
nieaniu;..  iot  a  mere  money  rate,  but  that  money 

tl^^ethor  vitti  aii  ibi  iacidant4  of  all  kind^  ia  equal  as  be- 
the  protected  and  the  nuprotectod  laborer.      The  propor- 
of  the  twt>  kiuda  of  labor  are  governed  in.  the  long  run  (and 
rhaiw  in  Atn«r  -liTily  and  rapidly  than  anywhere 

F«i«e)  by  the  adrai;   .„,.  .-: ;ug  to  each  reapectively.     In  other 

«ard»,  tba  (nMHtnid«  wagos  are  as  good  aa  the  protected  wages; 
(a|«ri  from  Kmnll  and  '  ^)  the  idea  that  pro- 

ioa  tai»M  lb*  ralv  of  »  .  acale  or  in  any  open 

lldd  u  ma  illasion. 

'  '  .-.ider  the  va^t    exceptional   advantages 

iiit«d  Sutos  enjoy  ;  which  enable  them 

liepletioQ  that,  through  the  system  of  pro- 

' 'rgo,  and  which  for  thorn  cause 

ito  rotrogri>&9ion.  but  only  of 
itAmp*iiud  nad  rtAatd«ti  progre**. 


I  held  that  dear  ptodactioB,  mmk  if  wiwp— tad  to  tbe  pro- 
hj  high  ynob,  it*  WMfaftJ  and  MhuMtJag  |now.  Ia»j 
i«fll  hewfcad  for  a  detuled  aBavar  to  &•  ^Mrtioo, '*  Hov,  thflo,  M 
it  that  America,  whkh,  as  yon  awr,  a^aa  coonBoaa  waile  by 
■Ihelaa  outitripB  ^1  other  fwntriaa  ia  the  i^id 
of  her  vealthf*  To  vhieh  mj  geatswl  answer  is 
that  the  ease  is  like  Uiat  of  aa  isdlridaal  vbo,  vith  vastefnl 
aqpioditan,  has  a  vast  ibrtaiM^  sa^  aa  to  ka«v  hia  a  lar^  ex- 
cm  of  noa^ts.  Bat  for  his  vaate  that  azeess  voald  be  larger 
atilL 

I  win.  then,  proeeed  to  as*  fosth  aasae  of  the  iisaiiis  whieh.  by 
gmng  exceptional  coccgy  and  eaaaptioHd  oppoiiuuty  to  tbs 
walk  of  pcodnctioa  in  Ameiica,  seem  to  sBow  (ia  hosady  phrase) 
af  hs  awbing  dacfca  aad  drakes  of  a  laiga  portka  af  what  ought 
to  he  bar  anwf  alations.  aad  vet,  by  Ttrtae  of  the  raaaindar 
af  theaa.  to  aiitoniih  the  world. 

1.  Let  OM  obaarra.  fint,  that  ^mwina  psudaaea  an  eoonaoas 
■MM  of  oottao,  oanak»  meat,  oQs,  aad  ofther  ooauaoditieB,  vbidt 
are  sold  in  ^  UMbaltared  aaikek  of  Aa  wocld  at  each  pricceas 
itwOlyidd.  Tte  prodaeara  aiw  iaed  fsr  ^  besM«t  of  the  pro- 
tocted  isteresta,  aad  recciTa  nothSag  ia  zHani ;  bat  they  obtain  for 
their  ooaatzy.  aa  wall  as  tor  the  vorid.  Aa  whale  advaatige  of  a 
tail  aakatal  trade— that  is  to  say.  a  tnda  m  whkh  psodaetkm  is 
earrwd  oa  at  a  Buniianm  coet  ia  capital  aad  hbor  as  compared 
vith  what  tha  net  of  the  ««rid  eaa  de^ 

2.  AmaHea  intitae  aad  abtaitw  ia  a  iisaailsbJii  dsgiae  from 
aQ  the  world  oae  of  the  grsal  ilwaals  of  pradaetion,  vfthoot 
tax  of  aay  kiad — mmsly,  oapitaL 

S.  Whilaeeoariaf  tothtoapitoBitpraiaeeramoBepoiyiii  tbe 
p(>M««ted  ttades.  the  allowa  aU  the  waiM  to  do  its  heat«  by  a  free 
iauaigiatioat  to  piretvat  or  ^aaKft  »af  e\v?*Ri«idiii«  bjodopoIt 
ia  th«  elarn  ikt  w^Mrkmoa. 

4.  She  draws  upo^  a  haak  a(  aatfinLi  resoorceB  ec  rmn  tiuit  u 
<4xi;T  V««Ar»  thr««  d*diietkmt  at  Uapawiideuc<  whkh  simply  pre- 
rvi(  T«»t»r  Pti\\- 

.:  leaai  Ktooo^  Lbow  elements  of 

.<f  ABMciea  which  explaia  to  bs 

the  h«^  awto  of  the  protootiTe  sjstem. 
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first  of  those  I  place  the  immenae  extent  and  vastness  of  her 
ritorj,  which  make  her  not  bo  much  a  couutry  as  in  her- 
lelf  »  world,  and  not  a  very  little  world.  She  carries  on  the 
bMioMB  of  dotnetitio  exchanges  on  a  scale  snoh  as  mankind  has 
Mver  seea.  Of  all  the  staple  products  of  human  industry  and 
cmra,  bow  few  are  there  which,  in  one  or  another  of  her  countless 
icgiODS>  the  soil  of  America  would  refuse  to  yield.  No  other 
oonntry  haa  the  same  dirersity,  the  same  free  choice  of  industrial 
parsuit,  the  same  option  to  lay  hold  not  on  the  good  merely,  but  on 
the  best.  Historically,  all  international  trade  has  had  its  broadest 
bwia  in  the  interchange  between  tropical  or  southern  commodi- 
ti«B  and  those  of  the  temperate  or  northern  zone.  And  even 
tkis  kind  of  exchange  America  possesses  on  a  considerable  scale 
within  her  own  ample  borders. 

Apart  from  this  wide  variety,  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  conn- 
tiy  of  the  whole  earth  in  which,  if  we  combine  together  the  sur- 
face and  that  which  is  below  the  surface.  Nature  has  been  so 
bonntiful  to  man.  The  mineral  resources  of  our  own  Britannic  Islo 
have,  without  question,  principally  contributed  to  its  commercial 
predmioence.  But  when  we  match  them  with  those  of  America, 
it  is  Lilliput  against  Brobdingnag.  I  believe  that  your  coal-field, 
for  exunplp,  is  to  ours  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-six  to 
one.  Now,  this  vast  aggregate  superiority  of  purely  natural 
vealth  IB  simply  equivalent  to  the  gift,  say,  of  a  queen  in  a  game 
•f  cbefU,  or  to  a  start  allowed  in  a  race  by  one  boy  to  another  ; 
vitli  IhM  difference :  that  America  could  hold  her  own  against  all 
oooum  without  the  queen,  and  that,  like  Iter  little  Lord  Fauntle- 
ny,  cbe  cao,  if  she  likes,  run  the  race,  and  perhaps  win  it,  upon 
#qaal  terms.  By  protection  she  makes  a  bad  move,  which  hetpai 
u  to  nuke  fight,  and  ties  a  heavy  clog  upon  her  feet,  so  that  tlu' 
(boct  timid  among  us  need  not  now  to  greatly  dread  her  coni- 
IpetttioQ  in  the  inleruatioual  tmde  of  the  world. 

Again,  the  iuterriutional  position  of  America  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain light,  bo  illustrated  by  com{}aring  together  the  economical 
eonditiont  under  which  coal  has  been  produced  in  the  different 
diatriota  of  this  island.  The  royalty  upon  coal  represents  that 
tarplua  over  and  above  estimated  trading  profit  from  a  mine 
which  the  leseee  can  afford  to  pay  the  landlord.  In  England, 
gtaerallj,  royalties  have  varied  from  about  sixpence  a  ton  to  nine- 
pMKW  in  A  fow  caaas ;  scarcely  ever  higher.     But  in  Staffordshire, 
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ovkig  to  tkfi  u\tst«nr.«  ii(  s  r»imirlBd>lo<nal>BeMai«>  caH^  '  * ' 
jui  ooal,  ami  to  the  prM«nee  of  iroostooe  abiuuUittlj  i ; 
fiwd  wUh  (he  ooal.  the  royaltj  has  often  ain<Nuit«d  to  no  lass  than 
Uu««  tltilUnir*.  Tbw  oxcNtss  has  a  Rial  analogy  to  the  surplus 
baantjr  u(  Mother  Karth  in  AtkMrtca.  JUul  wheoi  I  aee  her  abat- 
iQlf  aooHkirhat  of  bar  taat  adrantagea  through  the  kiiek  of  pro- 
teolion.  t  am  mBiaded  of  the  OBcions  iaot  that  (ae  it  happens) 
tlUi  anunal  abnndamw  ol  tit*  minanl  aukde  the  getting  of  it  in 
StaAfMKUhint  Mixgttiariy    «««(«^kl,  &  fraetiMka,  and  no 

Maatt  fmctiona.  of  the  tea-^rani  ooai  a:.  »  .  .n«eov«rablj  buiied 
in  th*  vnrth,  Uk»  th<>  tribute  which  Aaienca  has,  and  hiw>  aa  it 
mtmt,  Mat«nt«d^«  Immb  p^yiag  to  ter  pcotaeted  infa»«ct». 

In  mmM  of  tftiaakHMttta  of  dMfHMi,  Amtiir*  wballj  sor- 
{>««*•  tu ;  as«  foraxampl*.  in  tlw  aatual.  indefesaUaadvaatagN 
•t»««|l9«tl»Mlg)lltk»«MttHMIMt««if  «<  Um  «Mk  vhich  pro- 

iliiw.  It  nf  tin  ■aitila  ■liiiili  iiimi   hii  jmiiiIw  fi I  have 

hktit  mMk  a  pacmy  pirindKBaiU  pshKakai  kr  Mmri.  Harpar.  of 
>^«  YMk.  wkiok  fta-cUTMMadl  dM  U»'i1iipiii  and  ifciU  of 
\w>r  pnhMrtii—  Wra  fcw»  ah>>  la  ytai— ii.  BntaAthMB^fa«q[«an- 
litttedha^wkakMOaoaaTHtiafiaaitethwgh  tWde^oar- 


»•*' 


•f  |woter«Mik 


TlM4«>ar»  t«>>^ 


;W«MImW< 


t  tanalTca* 
AttlMraia 
ad  tnt  af  vbat 


ih*io 
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IPiDiiDg  QUI  Uiu  tfiugalar  adTautagee  over  the  outer  world  which 
nlan  ha^  given  to  Anicricii,  not  to  take  notice  of  those  ad- 
TuitagBS  which  her  people  hare  earned  or  created  for  themaelvea. 

!•  ■■  ■  •  ■ '    ■'■•■'ose,  has  thenj  been  so  careful  a  cultivation 

:y.   And  if  America  haa  uurpassed  in  iudus- 
!04  tile  race  from  which   her  people  sprang,  we  do 

jt  g .^-   Ui^  the  honor  or   the  gain.     Americans   are  econo- 

Its  in.  iaveutions  and  do  not  let  them  slip.     For  example,  the 
ip:  line  of   modern    times,  I   believe,  was   invented   in 

forla-- :jut  <lid  not  pjt«  into  any  general   use.     Still-born 

it  diaappeared;  but  it  wiw  appreciated   and  established  in 
1  then  camo  back  among   iia  as  an  importation  from 
I  >  as  at  last  appreciated  and   established  here.     The 

icsreity  of  labor  has,  in  truth,  supplied  the  groat  Republic  with  an 
unt  of  severe  and  aUutary  discipline. 
'i  i  ii  of  America  was.  especially  in  New  England,  » 

rath  not  of  luxury,  but  of  difficulty.      Nature  dealt  somewhat 
raly  with  your  ancestors ;  and  to  their  great  advantage.     They 
Ivere  reared  in  a  mold  of  masculine  character,  and  were  made  fit 
;onuter,  ami  turn  to  account,  all  vicissitudes.     As  the  coun- 
tO||feafid.  they  were  confronted  everywhere  with  one  great  and 
it,  the  scarcity  of  labor.     So  they  were  put  upon  the 
I  jf  their  mental  powers  to  labor-saving  contrivances, 
■tMnt  grew  a  fast  as,  or  faster  than,  it  was  supplied. 
ta»  it  baA  come  about  that  a  race  endued  with  consummate 

ic-  the  richest  of  all  races  in  instru- 

it  _  1.     The  provision  of  such  instru- 

menta  has  become  with  you  a  standing  tradition,  and  this  to  such  a 

iiefKt  that  you  have  taken  your  place  as  (probably)  the  most  invent- 

re  nation  in  the  world.        It   is  thus  obvious  enough   that  a 

Iftmarkable  faculty  and  habit  of  invention,  which  goes  direct  to 

[fh4»pat!^  heip«  to  fill  up  that  gap  in  your  productive  results 

[vbicb  \a  created  by  the  wastefulness  of  protection.     The  leakage 

Um  natiod  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  efficiency 

^«f  the  pampi  -■ pply  it. 

America  makes  no  scmple,  then,  to  cheapen  everything  in 
Ivhich  Ubor  ia  concerned,  and  she  ^ives  the  capitalist  the  com- 
ot  all  inventions  on  the  best  terms  she  can  contrive.    Why  ? 
\tj  becaoM  this  is  the  road  to  national  wealth.     Therefore,  she 
f  apon  Ubor.  but  dispiaoei  it  right  and  left.    Y«t 
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whon  wo  come-  to  Llio  cjiae  whore  capitul  is  tuost  in  question,  alie 
untibluii  liur  Hhip-buildora,  her  iron-mastors,  and  hor  null-owners 
to  ehiirgo  double  or  wirni-doublo  prices ;  which,  if  her  practice 
iMt^)  liibor-wivinjj  bo  rii;ht,  must  bd  the  road  to  national  poverty. 
R  ronrrrmt,  if  kIio  Iw  right  in  shutting  out  foreign  sliips  and  goods 
to  mljti"  thii  rnoi'ipt*  of  the  \muritmn  capitalist,  why  does  ahe  not 
I.IX  thii  rwipinj(-niiw'hiiio  utul  thw  Ammcan  "devil"*  to  raise  tho 
rwo«<ipti«  of  tlio  Aiueriajin  laborer  ?  Not  that  I  recommend  such 
cotutistiMiay.  I  ntjoioo  in  the  anomalioe  and  contradictions  by 
virtiio  of  which  tlie  applications  of  science  everywhere  abound 
thi\>U);h  llui  StiiLea  for  tho  benefit  of  their  popuhitions,  and  with- 
out doubt,  though  inoro  oircuitoualy.  of  ours  also,  and  of  the  world 
At  \m^\ 

I  ha>t^  Htill  to  notict)  ono  tvRkaiuing  point.  It  is  thia  :  I  do 
not  «loubt  that  pnxluotiou  is  tuach  choapoued  in  America  by  the 
«bK>neti  of  all  kinds  of  cla»  legisUtion  except  that  which  is  termed 
pivKwtion ;  mi  iiwtiuiw  aliko  vicioas  and  pgaotio,  bat  still  an  in- 
il.->  In  our  British  kgiaktioa,  the  IntMwt  of  the  indi- 

Ti .  1)0  class  still  rather  higalj  provails  against  that  of  the 

publio.  In  AmvrioM,  m  I  undentaad  the  nuUtcr,  the  pablic  ob- 
tain* full  and  equal  justice.  1  take  for  example  the  case  of  tho 
railrvwls ;  IImI  tast  ornkUoa.  one  of  abaost  omTafaal  good  to  man- 
kind, now  a)>pro*i'hin^  to  oue-tenth  or  ooe-tvolflh  of  oar  entire 
ttaiional  posaMskuM.  It  is  betiered  that  ia  onneoeaBazy  Farlia- 
WMlaiy  •spMMlitun^  and  in  aboonMal  pnoas  paid  fcr  bad,  thji 
wflwy  of  tiUa  ooonti]r  wm  tasadl  to  batvaen  M^aiid  a  hi 
«i9lk«e  aleritme  Km«(|  the  Mtonil  coal  ef  their  cream 
dosa  Ih*  «{'  "teotion,  o»ly  dhtlti«g  ite  facaai  aiS  ffo  rarrn- 

iHf  ahont  aukoiv^  ua.    Xothi^f  ieao  coauMiaiharaaBtoi 
«Mif«MnliaA :  aa«l  ve  fe«  it  aet  asdljr  tar  ii^|an(«.  tet  fbrl 
ftM  vlAe  Uw  stvat  aalMU  <A  the  ITaie*  li:  cw  in 

has  lit  ftwaa  otftraaiwratitkoaa.  «hr  ahaaU  ehr  ^»Hcn>,  cf«ite  i 

oThsrowtt? 


t  *»  MTTi  M  «^  that.  »hhia<h  I  have 
I  k^^^B  4m»  «^  «ha 


«ha«MMi»«<«r 
*^T^i  iii  ■niiM 
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be  within  my  right  in  saying  hard  things,  ontside  the  do* 
of  poiitic«l  economy,  aboat  a  ayetem  which  has  commended 
Xa  the  great  American  state  and   i)eople,  although  those 
thinga  are,  in  part  at  least,   strictly  consequent  upon  what 
been  said  before.      Indeed,  the  tuorul  ia  so  closely  allied  to 
economical  argument  as  to  be  intertwined   with  it  rather 
ooiuaqoent  apon  it.       Further,  I  believe  the  people  of  the 
faitod  States  to  bea  people  who,  like  that  race  from  which  they 
M«  sprung,  lore  plain  speaking  ;  and  I  do  not  believe   that   to 
ippran  opiniooa  deliberately  and  conscientiously  held  would  b« 
way  to  win  year  respect. 

I  nrgo,  then,  that  all  protection  is  morally  as  well  as  econom- 
■kiDy  bod.     This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  all 
raista  are  bad.     Many  of  them,  without  doubt,  are  good, 
wj,  excellent,  aa  were  in  this  country  many  of  the  supporters  of 
Com  Law.     It  is  of  the  tendencies  of  a  system  that  I  speak, 
rhich  opetBta  Tahoasly,  ni^on  most   men  unconsciously,    upon 
men  not  at  all ;  and  surely  that  system   cannot   be  good 
nakes  an  indiridual,  or  a  set  of  individuals,  lire  on  the 
iroes  of  the  csommanity  and  caasoa  him  relatively  to  diminish 
store,  which  duty  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  their  equal 
i  ehoald  teach  him  by  his  contributions  to  augment.     The 
of  mind  thas  engendered  is  not  such  as  altogether  befits  a 
I  ooontiy  or  harmonizes  with  an   independent  character.     And 
more  the  system  of  protection   is  discussed  and  contested, 
the  moro  thoec>  whom  it   favors   are  driven  to   struggle   for   its 
atenaoee,  the  farther  they  must  insensibly  deviate  from  the 
'  of  equal  rights,  and,  perhaps,  even  from  the  tone  of  genuine 

independence. 
In  speaking  thus,  we  speak  greatly  from  our  own  experience. 
I  have  pcmoally  Ured  through  the  varied  phases  of  that  experience. 
we  began  that  battle  between  monopoly  and  freedom  which 
iw  abont  a  qoartor  of  a  century  of  the  nation's  life.  I  have 
and  known,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing,  the 
ipor  and  frame  of  mind  engendered  first  by  our  protectionism, 
Bh  we  now  look  back  upon  as  servitude,  and  then  by  the  corn- 
freedom  and  efjuality  which  we  hare  enjoyed  for  the  last 
or  forty  yoars.  The  one  t«nd6d  to  harden  into  porative 
I ;  the  other  has  done  much  to  foster  a  more  libaial  tone 
of  mind. 
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Vwhupi  tlio  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  argument 
GladstoiH'.  as  iiKtwd  of  every  English  Free-Trader  except  John 
Stnart  Mill,  is  the  noirersality  of  application  which  be  demands 
fur  his  theory.  In  urging  ita  adoption  he  makes  no  distinction 
between  coantriw;  he  takes  no  account  of  geographical  position 
— whether  a  nation  be  in  the  eastern  or  the  weelem  hemisphere, 
whether  it  be  north  or  soath  of  the  equator ;  be  pays  no  heed  to 
climate,  or  product,  or  d^ree  of  advanoement ;  none  to  topo- 
graphr — whether  the  conntrr  be  as  level  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile, 
or  as  mouutiunous  as  the  Republic  of  Boliria;  none  to  porsuita 
tad  «mplo;DMiits.  whether  in  th«  agricaltnral.  manofacturing,  or 
ooMMwial  field ;  none  to  the  wealth  or  porerty  of  a  people; 
MOO  to  popalation,  whether  it  be  crowded  or  sparse;  none  to 
area,  whetb«r  it  ba  as  limited  as  a  German  prim  ipalitj  or  as 
•xlMidfld  M  «  oo&tiiMatal  Boipiiv.  Piw  ttwde  be  bdieret  adrao- 
t^fows  fbr  Bngbad :  thanioiw,  vhlMMit  tlio  iDoiwaikce  of  anj 
modihring  condition,  great  or  mall,  tlw  Rnglith  eoonomist  de- 
ohivi  it  to  be  adv«Bti«Mas  for  tbt  Uailad  Statai,  for  Bnsil,  for 
Aolndia ;  in  ^ort,  for  ail  wiatriM  vidi  vUeh  Saf  bud  can 
aatabUsb  trade  rektioos.  It  wocdd  be  difiealt,  if  not  impossible, 
tvt  Mr.  OI»di>o>s  lo  And  aaj  pcineipla  of  adauustratioct  or  aay 
■Manrt  «f  tBanoa  ao  vtmMif  ttit4  to  tka  WTiag  aaeds  of  all 
«MalciM  •*  ba  atMmas  tiMpaficT  of  trea  tnda  to  b&  Sureljr  it 
k  Wtt  a&tkir  t<»  ■alnlain  tluit,  dcdodaf  bis  iwealts  fiom  obeerr- 
alioai  ami  expaciMica  in  his  «««  ua—tij,  he  aa?  fall  into  enor 
m4  CuI  to  apptvctaH  Um  Baawrial  varlo^fiof  atbcr  oeoatriM 
ywfm|>b>paHy  nKBoteaad  of  Tmrtly  gwHr  ansa. 

THa  AvMrtaaa  lYMvctkatft.  W4  t  aoc  Ve 
h  btaaiw  ht  kk  vivw«  thaa  ik«  Bai 
l»ntirMt  P»a»»>lks>iit  ia  tlw  TaiM 
co«(ntr;  woaVI  alik«>  reaUaa  airaatag*  bwa  tha 
yiatMllTa  fQ<ili^    llaaMA  yawmaMfaA  k  asc 

JM 

staaw  eactaiajy 
'tantWi^t^ 
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One  haa  a  large   population  to  the  square   mile  ;   the 
■mall  popatation  to  the  equare    mile.      One    was    old 
in  a  rich  and  complux  civilization  before  the  establishment  of 
othi*r  wa«  even  foreseen.     One  had  become  the  wealthiest 
on  of  the   world  while  the  other  was  yet   in  the  toils  and 
loabU  of  a  frontier  life  and  a  primitive  civilization.     One  had 

tenoirp  'u^tnros  for  almost  every  field  of  human  need, 

ith  the  world  for  its  market,  while  the  population  of 

eoth«r  was  sciti  forced  to  divide  its  energies  between  the  hard 
ig  of  the  Ma  and  the  still  harder  calling  of  a  rude  and 
ilj-rerauneratire  agriculture. 
Th«  physical  differences  between  the  two  countries  are  far 
striking  than  the  political  and  social  differences.  They  are, 
almost  iaoalculable.  Great  Britain  is  an  island  less  than 
B»tJ  thoQjand  equare  miles  in  extent.  It  lies  in  the  far  north. 
•cMithenunost  jwint  is  nearly  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  above 
the  tropica,  Ita  northernmost  point  is  but  nine  degrees  below  the 
ic  circle.  Within  its  area  the  exchange  of  natural  products 
neceeaarily  limited.  Its  life  depends  upon  its  connection 
vjth  other  countries.  Its  prosporitj  rests  upon  its  commerce 
ifilh  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  State  of  the  Union 
n««rly  three  times  tA  large  as  Great  Britain.  Several  other 
>t«s  arc  each  quite  equal  to  it  in  area.  The  whole  Union  is 
U-nigh  forty  limes  as  large.  Alaska  excepted,  the  northem- 
pfiint  of  the  Union  is  sixty  miles  south  of  the  southernmost 
:  and  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Union 

L   ., ^  ...  ..^   ......1  a  hundred  miles  from  the  tropics.     Its 

nataral  products  are  more  varied,  more  numerous,  and  of  more 
oable  eharacter  than  those  of  all  Europe.  To  quote  one  of 
OUulstone's  phrases,  we  constitute  "not  so  much  a  country 
iaoorMlves,  as  A  world."  He  tells  us  that  we  carry  on  "the 
of  domestic  exchanges  on  a  scale  such  as  mankind  has 
er  seen."  Oar  foreign  commerce,  very  large  in  itself,  is  only 
one  to  twenty-five  compared  to  our  internal  trade.  And  yet 
Gladstone  thinks  that  a  policy  which  is  essential  to  an  island 
h  the  northern  ocean  should  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  a  coun- 
try w  i  to  his  own  vision  is  "  a  world  within  itself." 
^^  Mil  .,1  -.•  fundamental  points  of  difference  between  the  two 
Dtrie*,  I  a^^nme  that  varied  financial  and  industrial  sys- 
\M,  wrought  by  the  experience  of  each,  would  be  the  nat- 
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uml  5n(i  lo^cnl  rosuH.  lietioo  I  do  not  join  issae  with  Mr. 
(Jtrtdittmiit  on  both  of  his  propositions.  He  defends  free 
tnulo  in  Onmt  Hritain.  He  a^sailg  proteotioa  in  the  Utiited 
I'lto  flrttt  i)r(>(>o<ition  I  neither  deny  nor  atfirm. 
W  I'H'  1  to  aiwutno  thiit  protroticrti  is  in  all  countries  aud 
umU>r  till  cin'um»t«nct'8  tho  wispst  piilicy,  I  should  he  guilty  of 
iiM  i»rror  aimilnr  to  thnt  which  I  think  Mr.  Ctladstone  commits. 
Il  nnght  h«  difHcnIt  to  provo  th&t  froe  trade  is  not  the  wisest 
flniinciAl  p<»h>v  for  Ortvit  Hrituin.  So  far  from  guarding  herself 
n^inst  niMtoriul  iui|Hirteil  from  other  coactrie«.  her  industml 
urstt'in  would  withor  and  die  if  foreign  products  were  withheld  for 
ernu  A  hricf  poriotl,  8h<>  in  in  an  especial  d«87«e  depeudent  upon 
1 '  f  other  nations.   Moreore:  «  not  fe«l  bound 

i>   ,...  L.>  the  nit*»  of  wages  which  __.   .uu>)r  maj  reaeir«. 

ThiA,  likt«  the  fiihH<«  which  her  fatborereafeM,  ninst  take  ita  ehanoe 
in  the  markets  of  M. 

On  manv  pl^ilu  ^  many  laqieati  it^naa  far  different  with 

Ofvat  Uritian  a  hundnKl  «««»  a^     She  did  not  Ukw  feel  as- 
•nit^  that  aba  could  bear  ilta  re— priitioii  of  OontiBBBtal  oationB. 
Sha  v«i.  ttwratara,  tgpwriTaiy.  «it<ni  endfyt  proteetiv«.    She 
iMau(*etuiv<t  ^N■)l•r••lf  and  for  her  n»l -work  afcatoniaawachiag 
MWiik'ftU«e]Hi>b«.   ttito  thtme  ootaniag  no  etl>ar»alMn  cooVi 
lHj^tivf,    Ttteir*  WMnaf(*l»«ff4«tTnpaak«lHek  othar 
MHiiVI  vnUt  a  ixklnninl  |kiK.    Wbat  tha  eal 
Hi^ti^v  — ).....  .^M  Wtamfalied  toibaMa^ym  Britiik 

Tkfo  c^ifin  ?      It  waa  |aa4ibiliaft.  ahnallif  and  xe- 

b»Mae>rftMk  «M%t  w  ««*K«lteMH4a«aa  tothadar  vbaai  Mr.  QIad- 
"tfvs^i.x  -Mi.vrxv)  utv%«  K4f  VMi|r  9mA  tfkmiat  aanar  in  AcSaMot.  It 

MvatVOMMvrf  twna  »r>ti»>t  inufy  Wi  anwint  thn  ai liit  »dlM 
ikttl9itlte1l^(K2<lAiM  ^tW  i«i»t  wWee  «e 


.t  t  k  ^    ^. 


^*«A      ««-w. 
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•terliDg  to  the  rwerva  capital  of  the  kio<:dorn  ;  every  year  M'it- 
Deand  a  great  addition  to  the  effective  machinery  whose  aggregate 
pow«r  was  alroadr  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  onward  march 
of  her  roantjffl  '  Indtrstripp,  the  steady  and  rapid  develop- 
mi-nt  I'f  her  tn  marine,  absorbed  the  inatchleBs  enterprise 

-y  of  tho  kingdom.  Finally,  with  a  vast  capital  accu- 
nniUitca,  with  s  low  rate  of  interest  establiahed,  and  with  a 
nHna&cturrng  powpr  nneqn.'iUed,  the  British  merchants  were 
ready  to  underbid  all  rivals  in  sooting  for  the  trade  of  the  world. 

At  that  moment  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  supremely 
iteaL  She  found  under  her  own  flag,  on  the  shores  of  every 
rAliOMt  of  consumers  whom  no  man  might  number.  She 
Aastralift,  and  India  with  open  ports  and  free  mar- 
ket! for  all  her  fabrics  ;  and,  more  than  all  these  combined,  she 
1^  f-  Statee  suddenly  and  seriously  lowering  her  tariff 

V lishing  protection  at  the  very   moment  Eng- 

IbimI  wm  declaring  for  free  trade.  The  traffic  of  the  world 
Mem'  vfly    in     hor  control.      Could    this   condition 

oftra  mued,  no  estimate  of  the  growth  of  England's 

wealth  would  be  po^ble.  Practically  it  would  have  had  no  limit. 
Ooold  «h»  '  '1  her  control  of  the  markets  of  the  United 

Stain  tA  ^.-  the  four  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of 

llie  drfl  War.  the  American  people  would  have  grown  commer- 
tUij  dependent  upon  her  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  Canada  or 
AMtralla  to-day. 

Bnt   England  waa  dealing  with  an  intelligence  equal  to  her 
elm.     T^i'    I"    '!  -i"  '   • '.lo  had,  by  repeated  experience,  learned 
that  thn  T  1  )n  in  home  manufactures  were  those 

m  w-  nuwt  jjrospored  in  her  commercial  relations 

Tith  ;.--    ^....    .    .States,  and   thiit   these   periods  of  depression 

had,   irith  a  single    exception,   easily   explained,   followed   the 

•tment  by  Congress  of  a  free  trade  tariff,*  ascertainly  as  effect 

/;*«  ctttiv".  One  of  the  most  suggestive  exi^riments  of  that 
-igin  in  the  tariff  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  passed 

l-  '  •  •   "     '  lid's  newly-declared  finan- 

dal  I'      .  "resident  (Mr.  Polk)  and  a 

Soathom  awreiarr  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker)  were 


'Tlw  pfcTMr  *'lt«»-t*«d«l(Mlfr*'  tevolvM « oonlrsdlotioo  of  temu.    IttouMdto 
•t  (bra  of  4at7  wblQb  Ulvrloil  with  do  latcntlOD  to  prot«ct  domaUc 
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fftr  mora  mt«r«6ted  in  expanding  the  Area  of  sUre  terriiorj  than 
in  •dnmoing  home  manafactiires.  and  wen  e^eciallj  eager  to 
make  oommeroial  exchanges  vith  Earope  on  the  somewhat  dif> 
ficalt  basis  of  eottoa  at  high  prices  and  rBfenming  fabrics  at  low 
prieea. 

Uoder  ordinary  oiroamstanoes  the  free  trade  tarifl  of  1846 
woald  hare  prompUy  fallen  under  popular  reprobatioa  and  been 
doomed  to  epeedy  repeal.  But  it  had  a  singular  history  and  for 
ft  tisM  ««8  geoendly  acqaiesced  in,  eren  attaining  in  many  sec- 
tions a  certain  degree  of  popataritj.  Never  did  any  oiber  tariff 
meet  with  «o  many  and  ao  great  aids  of  an  adrentidoaB  char- 
acter to  sastain  it  as  did  this  enactment  of  1&46.  Our  war  with 
>Iexioo  befan  jost  as  the  duties  ««•  lowered,  and  the  oo(ise()nence 
was  the  diabarsement  of  mor«  than  one  hnadred  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  a  way  that  reached  all  localities  and  favvrably  affected  all 
iatierssta.  This  was  a  great  aam  of  moaer  for  that  period,  and  for 
tbe  years  1^46.  1M7.  and  1S4S  it  cenadcrably  more  than  doubled 
the  ordinaxy  oatlay  of  the  govcmmeaL  In  the  middle  of  this 
period  the  Irasb  fitmine  ooumeed  aad  eaOed  tar  an  immense  ex- 
poH  of  breadstoft  at  kigb  pcioes.  Tbediaeevwtyof  gold  inOsli- 
faniia.  tbe  snnoaediim  year,  tsshed  tbe  daBBeis  of  boaineaB  as 
Mf««rbefcn»b(y  rapidly  mhuf^  d»  etrealaftioB  of  coin  in  all 
pftrts  ot  t^  ooftDtiy.  Bafoc*  t^  catpouriag  of  gold  had  oemmd« 
UN>tknefr>alMtiiMMorBBrap«>a>pnoedeiioewM  radtoned  at 
Umt  luM»~EBcind.  nvMa^aBi  W— is,  entered  npon  the 
OiUMan  War.  The  expect  of  mamftetares  tram  England  and 
FhMoew««Qbaok»d;  llw  linBJiBgi  of  Bwm  w«re  blockaded 
ftWfdeeBhtMtwaiitlm— Imsof  the  worid.  An  rxtnoriinary 
iUmalaa  was  %k\n  givm  «oaU  lacmsoC  tivie  iatke  Uufeed  States, 
rw  te«  5«ar»— 1$M  la  Ig5C  tbeos  mirwalHtitm  atAs  mme  in 
^acllW  wcijwuwm  aad  awma  tMt  paamfal  iBlMmBa  opoa  Ibe 
pro^wnty  «|  Un  oosnixy. 

A)fh»aad  by  Um  wn;— w  eC  gelt  frtm  Oilifonita, 
ot  1^46  '•beceameltwstefits— iPi  or  itade- 
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tho  ruin  of  thousands,  including  proportionately  as 
in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  leaving  the  country  dis- 
ordered and  distressed  in  all  the  avenues  of  trade.  The  disas- 
troosTCMilta  of  thia  tariff  upon  the  permanent  industries  of  the 
coantry  ^n  described  in  President  Buchanan's  well-remembered 
BMsnee,  comninnioateil  to  Congress  after  the  panic  :  "  With  un- 
plenty  in  dl  the  clement;}  of  national  wealth,  our 
labctarBra  have  suspended » our  public  works  are  retarded,  onr 
prifatd  enterpriseB  of  different  kinds  are  abandoned,  and  thou- 
ii»  of  nsefnl  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
Inced  to  want,"  This  testimony  ns  to  the  result  of  a  free-trado 
Uiifl  is  all  the  more  forcible  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buchanan, 
I  a  member  of  President  Polk's  Cabinet,  had  consented  to  the 
odotiment  of  protection,  which  in  his  earlier  career  he  had 
itailj  supported. 

If  tbeM  disadters  of  1857,  flowing  from  the  free-trade  tariff, 
eould  hara  beta  regarded  as  exceptional,  if  they  had  been  withont 
parallel  or  precedent,  they  might  not  hare  hud  so  deadly  a  siguifi- 
enctf.  But  the  American  people  had  twice  before  passed  through 
•  dmilar  erperience.  On  the  eve  of  tho  War  of  1812,  Congress 
ipumled  the  national  strength  by  enacting  a  highly  protective 
tahfl.  By  its  own  terms  this  tariff  must  end  with  the  war.  When 
Ike  nev  tariff  was  to  be  formed,  a  popular  cry  arose  against 
^' war  dotie*,"  though  the  country  had  prospered  under  them 
dnpito  Ibe  exhausting  effect  of  tlie  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
Bat  the  prayer  of  the  people  was  answered,  and  tho  war  duties 
were  dropped  from  the  tariff  of  1816.  The  business  of  the  country 
«M  speedily  prostnUcd.  The  people  were  soon  reduced  to  as  great 
diitteM  a*  in  that  melancholy  period  between  the  dose  of  the 
BcTolntionary  War  and  the  organization  of  tho  National  Govorn- 
Mnt— 1783  to  17iJ9.  Colonel  Benton's  vivid  deeoription  of  the 
ptnod  of  deprcMton  following  the  reduction  of  duties  comprises 
im  •  f-""  line*  a  whole  chapter  of  the  history  of  free  trade  in  the 
V  -itee : 

* X*  vrto*  Car  imiywlji  oo  aikliM  oKoept  thoae  of  Ui«  sheriff  and  the  mai-Bhal ;  no  ror- 
n  «t  «iiiHliii>  wl«i  ncept  the  oredltor  or  dome  hoardor  of  money ;  no  emptoy- 
ier  UkAiMtrT:  no  ilwiiiiinl  tnr  labor;  no  <ale  for  tho  prodijct«  of  the  farm;  no 
I >r  Uf  haailiMT  aweept  tJi^i  of  the  aacllooeer  knoclclng  down  property.    Di»- 
iWMUwmlTHHlevy  of  tlMpeople:  relief  the  vulveml  demand." 

Belief  earn*  at  bat  with  the  eaactment  of  the  protective  tariff 
ot  lBi4»  to  thn  support  of  which  leading  men  of  both  parties  pa- 
TOU  Cl.— 50.  398.  3 
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triotioally  iinitod  for  the  common  good.  That  act,  supplemented 
by  tlio  not  of  18"48,  hrunght  genuine  prosperity  to  the  country. 
Tho  orodit  of  pa»ning  the  two  protective  acts  was  not  due  to 
ono  {Mrty  alone.  It  was  the  work  of  the  great  men  of  both 
parties.  Mr.  Clay  and  General  Jackson,  Mr,  Webster  and 
Mr.  Van  Buron,  Qonoral  William  Ilenry  Uarrisou  and  Richard 
M.  .lohnson,  Silas  Wriglit  and  Louis  McLane,  voted  for  one  or  the 
other  of  tlu'S»»  act«,  and  several  of  them  voted  for  both.  The 
cooperation  of  tho^o  cmiueut  men  is  a  great  historic  tribute  to  the 
UiHX<M«iity  and  valuo  of  protivtion.  Plenty  and  prosperity  followed. 
M  if  by  uia);io,  the  legislation  to  which  they  gave  their  support 
Wo  liarti  their  concurrent  tostimony  that  the  Eeren  years  pre> 
0«ding  th«  fri'  of  the  p^ot•^  ItT  of  1824  were  the 

most  di»cour»i:  h  the  yonng  :.  ^  in  its  brief  life  had 

MHXMintoml.  and  that  the  eeven  years  which  followed  its  enaci- 
■MHtt  wvm  beyond  |M«oed«iit  tb»  mott  proQmtNw  and  hi^ipy. 

SMiionM  jealousy  and  partiMB  aeal  oosld  not  €ofiare  the 
j[rr«>at  d(vY«lopment  of  manufactarra  in  tho  North  and  East  which 
t\vUowt>d  the  af  (laivtkUy  firm  attablMhoMat  of  the  protoetire  poN 
k\v,  Th*  tit«»>tiad«  lM4»n  of  tk«  Soath  babrrtd— at  least 
llMty  fWTMMdcd  otiMN  to  b«Ue)rt--(liat  tke  ■anofactoi 
StatN*  «w«  |Mv«prrin|r  at  the  ezpaBae  of  ihm  pkstiog  St 
Mrukvt  tlie  ImmI  <^  0»lhvMta.  S^nttli  Oaralina  rebcQcd,  and 
4«ill  ^ikolcwMU  vlio  \mA  m  atnkiagly  sbMra  his  faHth  in  the 
poi^y  «f  |hn4««Ho«.  ««»  WA  able  to  rMbt  tbt  ■MJWjnt 


rNMttmvMt  nhKh  the  FVe»-TnKl^r»  had 
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it  vu  the  best  practicable  eolntion  of  the  impending  difficnlties. 
The  impending  difficulties  were  two.  One  was  the  portentous 
morement  which  involved  the  possibility  of  dineolving  the  Union. 
Th(  ui  the  demand  for  a  free  trade  tariff  as  the  only  metu- 

nrt  Wd  ttppcafit!  the  iSouthern  Nullifiers.      Disunion  and 

free  trade  from  that  time  became  tissocintcd  in  the  public  mind — 
«  iource  of  apprehension  in  the  North,  a  source  of  political  power 
in  tlu*  South.  Calhoun  was  the  master-spirit  who  had  given  the 
•iriginnl  impalse  both  to  disunion  and  free  trade.  Kach  in  turn 
tfjpngt ht'nc<l  the  other  in  the  South  and  both  perished  together 
in  llie  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

For  a  time  satisfaction  was  felt  with  the  tariff  adjustment  of 
1833,  because  it  was  regarded  as  at  least  a  temporary  recuucilia- 
tion  bt'tweun  two  sections  of  the  Union.  Before  the  sliding  scale 
WM  niinoQsly  wlvanced,  there  was  great  stimulus  to  manufact- 
OTing  and  to  trade,  which  tinally  assumed  the  form  of  dangerous 
■pecalation.  The  years  1834,  1835,  and  1S36  were  distinguished 
for  all  manner  of  business  hazard,  and  before  the  fourth  year 
openc^l,  the  30-per  cent,  reduction  (three  years  of  10  percent. 
Mch)  on  the  scale  of  duties  was  beginning  to  influence  trade  un- 
broittbly.  The  apprehension  of  evil  soon  became  general,  public 
ronildence  was  shaken,  the  panic  of  1837  ensued,  and  business 
reverKftls  were  rapid,  general,  and  devastating. 

The  trouble  increased  through  1838,  1839.  and  1840.  and  the 
parly  in  power,  held  responsible  for  the  financial  diwistere.  fell 
under  popular  condemnation.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  defeated,  and 
tfaa  elder  General  Uarrison  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency  by  an 
eietpl(on»Ur  Urge  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  There  was  no 
relief  to  thi  ntil  the  protective  tariff  of  184-^  wjia  enacted; 

*tid  then  thv      cut  experience  of  1824  was  repealed  on  even  a 

more  oxteotire  scale.  Prosperity,  wide  and  general,  was  at  once 
ifitored.    B  Mt  of  the  Democratic  party  to  power, 

twojraktBbt*    .    .  i  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  Presidency,  fol- 

lowed bj  a  perverse  violation  of  public  pledgee  on  the  part  of 
liif^es  of    I  '  ation.  led  to  the  repeal  of 

uid   the  >:i  III  of  the  tariff  of  184fi,  to 

vhieb  1  have  already  adverted,  and  whose  effects  upon  the  country 

fore,   from    1812,  when   a  protective   tariff 
mm  maot«d  to  give  atreogtb  and  stability  to  the  government  in 
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the  approaching  war  with  Great  Britain,  to  1861,  when  a  prote 
ive  tariff  was  enacted  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the  govern^ 
moot  in  the  impending  revolt  of  the  Southern  States,  we  have 
fifty  jeara  of  Buggeetive  experience  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
During  tlsis  long  period  free-trade  tariffs  were  thrice  followed  bj| 
induKlrial  stagnation,  by  financial  embarrassment,  by  distrea 
among  uU  classes  dependent  for  subsistonce  upon  their  own  labor] 
Thrice  wore  these  burdens  removed  by  the  enactment  of 
protective  tariff.  Thrice  the  protective  tariff  promptly  led 
iuduBtrial  activity,  to  financial  ease,  to  prosperity  among  th 
poople.  And  this  happy  condition  lasted  in  each  case,  with  n^ 
diminution  of  its  Wnotlconc  influence,  until  illegitimate  politics 
pnmbiuations,  having  their  origin  in  personal  and  sectioniil  aims, 
precipitnti'd  another  era  of  free  trade.  A  perfectly  impartial  mar 
uiiswervod  by  the  excitement  which  thisquestion  engenders  in  poj 
iilnr  discussion,  might  safely  be  asked  if  the  half-century 'e  er{)er 
enoo,  with  i(«  thre«  trials  of  both  sTBtems,  did  not  establish  tl 
wiwlom  of  protection  in  the  United  States.  If  the  indactii 
metlu>4  of  reasoning  may  be  trusted,  wc  certainly  have  a  logic 
is  of  conclusion  in  the  facts  here  detailed. 
tAnd  by  what  other  mode  of  reasoning  can  we  aafelj  proceed  in 
"ttltfi  field  of  <H»ntn>Terisy*  The  great  method  of  Baoon  was  by 
"  rigid  and  pure  nbs4>nratioD,  aided  by  ezperinent  and  fractiBed 
by  induction."  Let  us  investigate  "  tram  effects  to  catues,  and 
not  tv\M\\  cauwvt  to  effect*,"  Sorely  it  U  by  a  long  Kries  of  cxperi- 
inrnU,  and  by  that  t«et  only,  that  any  conntry  cam  e6tabliah_ 
industrial  systom  that  will  heat  aid  in  dereloptng  its  hidden  < 

anl  inaaent  prospenty.      And  each 

mil  starif.      QwMtioBS  of  tiade  can  DO  ; 

W  -oie»o«  than  emp*  ran  be  pmdot 

mlmowTi  ^antities  are  to  many 
.  hnr»  ma  ttenr  harv  aa  abtolat«  ; 
Iii.|f0^  with  an  apparent  confid< 

■«#•?*•  a*»T'np  with  thf>  I 

\^[B  of  free  tnde. 
iitv  4Anr«r  vhidk  experi* 

•"At  nM^rat  a  trt  >«  nit 
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•liings  of  experiments  which  "  hiiTo  been  CAr- 
iiuful  generalixiition  to  well-grounded  conclu- 


As  an  ofleet  to  tho  charge  that  five-trade  tarifTa  have  always 
endMl  in  panics  and  long  periods    of    iiuaiicial    distress,    the 
ivocatea    of    free    trade    point   to   the  fact    that   a  financial 
'panic  of  great  sereritj  fell  upon  the  country  in  1873,  when  the 
protectire  tariff  of  1861   was  in  full  force,  and  tliat,  therefore, 
panic  and  dtstrosa  follow  periods  of  protection  as  well  as  periods 
of  free  trade.     It  is  true  that  a  financial  panic  occurred  in  1873, 
snd  iC9  existence  wonld  blunt  the  force  of  niv  argument  if  there 
rVere  not  an  imperatively  truthful  way  of  accounting  for  it  aa 
fM   distinct  mult  from  entirely  distinct  causea.      The  panic  of 
1873  wa*  widely   different  in  its  true   origin  from   those  which 
llMVttbeen  exposing.     The  Civil  War,  which  closed  in  1865,  had 
iftoed  on  both  sides  a  vast  amount  of  property.     Reckoning 
the  money  directly  oxjiendod,  the  value  of  property  destroyed,  and 
t      '  t.d  and  prevented,  the  total  is  estimated  to 

III  jns  of  dollars.     The  producers  of  the  coun- 

try had  been  seriously  diminished  in  number.      A    half-million 
liad  be«^n  killed.  A  million  more  had  boon  disabled  in  various 
Help  was  neeileil  in  the  honorable  form  of  pensions,  and 
aggregate  required  fur  this  purpose  exceeded  all  anticipation 
baa  annually  absorbed  an  immense  proportion  of  tho  national 
The  public  debt  that  must  be  funded  reached    nearly 
*«>>  •  1  millions,  demanding  at  the  beginning  more  than 

fWu!  L..: and  fifty  millions   of  dollars  for  annual    interest. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  debt,  when  funding  was  complete,  was 
JdinEoro}"  '  fotan  enormous  export  of  gold,  or  itsequiv- 

it,  to  met:  ri^st. 

E<o«i<l«  these  burdens  upon  the  people,  the  country  was  on 

I  basis  of  Jwj  ■  y,  and  all  gold   payments  added  a  heavy 

unm  lo  i  4 lit  of  the  obligation.     The   situation  was 

ithoot  parallel.     The  specnlativo  mania  which  always  acoom- 

-  '     '     -  V.  n  private  obligations  to  a  perilous  extent, 

stion  arose  of  restoring  coin  payment.     On 

1,  it  was  contended  that  to  enforce   the   measure 

~  ' "  by  the  shrinkage  of  prices  which  wonld 

iier  hand,  it  was  urged  with  equal  zeal  that 
W  |Hi«liHiu«  It  liiuguc  wonl'l  tnorease  the  general  distrust  among 
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give  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assumption  tlm 
United  States  would  have  made  more  rapid  progress  under  a  sys- 
tem of  free  trade.  I  take  the  official  fignrea  of  the  census  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  United  Kingdom  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Giffen,  who  is  commended  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  best  authority 
in  England  : 

— In  1860  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  in  round 
numbers  31,000.000.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  in  round  numbers  29,000,000.  The 
wealth  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  was  fourteen 
thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kijigdom  was  twenty-nine  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The 
United  Kingdom  had,  therefore,  nearly  tlie  same  population, 
bnt  more  than  doable  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  with 
machinery  for  manufacturing  four-fold  greater  than  that  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  (1880),  it  ap- 
peared that  the  United  States  had  added  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  to  her  wealth,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  had  added  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions,  or 
about  one-half. 
— During  this  period  of  twenty  years  the  United  Stjitos  had 
incurred  the  enormous  loss  of  nine  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  internal  war,  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  at 
peace,  enjoyed  exceptional  prosperity,  and  made  a  far  greater 
gain  than  in  any  other  twenty  years  of  her  history — a  gain 
whiuli  during  four  years  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  calamity 
that  had  fallen  upon  the  United  States.  The  United  King- 
dom had  added  six  millions  to  her  population  during  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  while  the  addition  to  the  United 
States  exceeded  eighteen  millions. 
— By  the  compound  ratio  of  ]M>pulation  and  wealth  in  each 
country,  even  without  making  allowance  for  the  great  loss 
incurred  by  the  Civil  War,  it  is  plainly  shown  by  the  statistics 
here  presented  that  the  degree  of  progress  in  tlie  United 
States  under  protection  far  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  under  free  trade  for  the  period  named.  In  1860 
the  average  wculth,  per  capita,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
•1,000.  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  but  $450,  In  1880 
the  United  Kingdom  had  increased  hax  per-oapUn  wealth  to 
$1,230,  wliile  the  United  States  had  increated  h&v  per -capita 
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reaiin  lo  #870.     The  TTnitfd  Kingdom  hml  in  twenty  years 

increased  her  per-capita  wealth  5i3  per  cent.,  while  the  Unitcil 

State*  had  increaued  hat  per-raptta  wealth  more  than  93  per 

ocnt.    If  allowance  uhould  be  made  for  war  losses,  the  ratio  of 

gain  in  the  United  Suites  would  far  exceed  100  per  cent.  Upon 

these  rrsnlts,  what  ground  has  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  assertion  ? 

With  great  confidence,   Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  carry  the 

TV  for    free  trade  into  the  enemy's    country.      Perhaps  the 

i»y,  who  are  only  modest  Protectionists,  may  erobarrasa  the 

i;h  of  h'm  logic  with  a  few  pertinent  questions,  or  at  least  abate 

Uie  rale  of  speml  which  he  proposes  for  his  triumphant  movement. 

[afaaD  not  give  counter-theories.      I  shall  only  cite  cstablishod 

and  allow  the  facts  to  establish  their  own  theories  : 
— 1.  John  Edgar  Thompson,  late  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Tv    '       '  Horopany,  purchased  one  htindred  tons  of  steel  rails 
ii  :  a  price  (freight  paid  to  New  York;  duty  of  45  per 

cent,  unjmid)  of  $103.44  gold  coin.  (By  way  of  illustrating 
[r.  Gladstone's  clnim  to  superior  quality  of  manufactures 
inder  free  trade,  the  railroad  company  states  that  many 
of  the  rails  broke  during  the  first  winter's  trial.)  In  1864 
English  rails  had  fallen  to  $88  per  ton  in  New  York,  the 
freight  paid  and  the  duty  unpaid.  English  mannfActurers 
Md  the  market  for  the  ensuing  six  years,  though  the  sales 
at  the  high  prices  were  limited.  In  1870  Congress  laid  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  128  per  ton  on  steel  rails.  From  that  time  the 
iMMne  market  hns  been  held  by  oar  owu  manufacturers,  with  a 
aUady  annnal  fall  in  pTice,  as  the  facilities  of  production  in- 
CKMed.  aatil  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  when  steel  rails 
vere  aelling  in  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  London  at  sub- 
itaQtiallr  the  same  prices.  Does  any  Froe-Trader  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean  honestly  believe  that  American  rails  could 
j«i  '  '  been  furnished  as  cheaply  as  English  rails,  except 
fl  .ndy  competition  which  the  highly  protective  duty 

of  lo7u  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  maintain 
agiltwt  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  first  place,  and 
among  American  manufacturers  themselves  in  the  second 
It  is  not  asserted  that  during  the  nineteen  years  since 
heavy  doty  was  first  established  (except  during  the  past 
{L>m  montba)  American  rails  havo  been  as  cheap  in  America 
M  English  raiU  have  been  in  England,  but  it  is  asserted  with 
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{lorfoot  con/hJcnce  that,  steadily  and  invariably,  American 
railroad  companies  have  bought  cheaper  rails  at  home  than 
they  would  Ikivu  bt-eu  able  to  buy  in  England  it  the  protec- 
tlvi"  duty  had  not  stimulated  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
iu  thu  United  Statou,  and  if  tho  resulting  competitioa  had 
not. directly  operated  npou  the  English  market.* 

kJ,  English  steel  for  looomotivo  tires  imported  in  1865,  duty  paid. 
wa«  thirty-four  cents  pttr  pound  in  gold.  The  American  com- 
potitlon,  under  a  heavy  protective  duty,  had  by  1872  reduced 
th«  price  to  thirt«H>n  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.  At  the 
pnvM>iit  time  (ISiSii)  American  eteol  for  locomotivo  tires,  of 
iu  good  quality  as  tho  Euc^lish  stool  formerly  imported,  is 
furnisho*!  at  four  and  throe-qnartor  cents  j)er  pound  and 
dolivon»d  fri<t»  of  eost  at  tho  point  where  the  locomotives  are 
mauuf^oturtfd.  Tho  lowering  of  price  was  not  a  roluntary 
art  on  tho  }Hirt  of  tho  English  nianuioctarer.  It  was  the 
direct  rmuU  of  American  comiK'titionanderaprotectiTeda^ 
— »  oonpotition  that  could  not  haro  been  soocessfully  inaug- 
tir«l«d  under  frc«  trade. 

'3.  In  th«  jenr  1880»  tho  kicfc  andrr  a  fn>«-trade  policy,  the 
popalAtioo  of  Ihiiij'Oao  nUUioiMi  in  tho  Unit«d  States  bongbt 
oorfots  %a  Ibo  aiiMMint  of  tvohro  millioBa  of  doOan.  Neariy 
half  of  the  total  amount  was  imported.  In  1888,  with  a 
poytbiiiott  t^watvd  «ft  MXt]r4htM  mllioas.  the  aftgr^abe 
MMUil  |uud  for  oaipato  vm  Jomdfuxij  mOliana  of  ddlais, 
and  oit  thi*  lai^  anm  low  than  ana  BuHioo  was  paid  for 
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fomign  ciirpeta  aud  about  half  a  million  for  Oriental  ragB. 
Doe«  iny  Pr©e-Tr*dcr  io  England  believe  that  the  United 
Ststw.  withont  a  prutective  tariff,  could  have  attained  such 
control  of  its  own  carpet  nianufucture  and  trade  ?  It  will 
not  l>e  DUDoticed,  in  this  connection,  that  under  a  protective 
tariff,  the  [wpulation,  by  reason  of  better  wages,  was  enabled 
to  boy  A  far  greater  proportion  of  carpets  than  under  free 
tnde.  Nor  tnu«t  it  escape  observation  that  carpets  are  now 
famished  to  tho  Americiin  buyer  under  a  i)rotective  tariff 
nncb  cheaper  than  when  a  non-protective  tariff  allowed 
Eorope  to  send  bo  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  amount  used 
i-     ■     ""   *     '  States. 

•ria  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  In  wool- 
in  leather  fabrics ;  in  glass,  in  products  of  load^ 
indeed,  in  the  whole  round  of  mauufactures,  it 
jirotection  haa  brought  down  the  price  from  the 
■'»d  by  tho  importers  before  protection  hiwl  built  up  the 
i^-iu.g  manufacture  in  America.  For  many  articles  we  pay 
than  ia  paid  in  Europe.  If  we  pay  higher  for  other  things 
(bu  is  pttid  acroM  the  sea  to-day,  figures  plainly  iudicato  that  we 
pay  leas  thno  we  vhould  have  beon  compelled  to  pay  if  t>ie  protect- 
in  criteiii  hadnotbevn  adopted;  and  I  beg  Mr.  Gladstone's  atten- 
t'  t  that  the  American  ijcople  have  much  more  where- 

».   .       ,  ^.  .AMI  they  ever  had  or  could  have  under  free  trade.* 


Tl    ■ 
hit,  in  cottonn, 
'  bnm,  f-f 

!befr>M 


*  ts  apU*  of  Umm  facta.  Proatdent  Clevelaad  made  the  following  Btatomenu, 
1 1  v*o*o  (Hm  hi*  ft«e-tr*da  loeuage  to  Congrea  In  Decomber,  188T: 

MM  larffTUw*.  iM  their  primnrr  nnci  plain  affbot.  ralw  the  prioe  to  oon- 

larttci-  '  il  and  eub> '.by  precisely  the  sam  paid  (or 

loflbcJu-  '  the  tAZ  paid  by  thoae  who  pur- 

Lrlicles.     iM  I  -«' thioKs,  howorer.  aroraiseia  or 

[  IB  our  oRQ  country,  and  ihu  dutlu!)  now  levied  upon  foreiKD  goods 

leui  ar*  aaUad  protection  to  these  honte  manufaotnrea.  becaaso  they  nn 

<M» fcr  lfco*e  of  our  people   who  are  mn.natiic\^irvr*  to  rnaktthtm  taxrd 

_  td  tiU  lltrm  for  a  prirr  tqual  la  thxit  deman.i  i  rn ported  good* 

tpoM  eu0ttn»a  duty,   80  U  happens  r  tint,  while  o"  1/ a  few  use  Ibo 

^'^'  ,w^Uiom  ef  ovr  pfovtt,  who  tuper  u*f  ■  naw  any  of  the 

^reha^e  and  uw  (hlnica  of  the  same  kiml  tnddi'  In  thiscoantrr, 

riy  or  y««e  Ihetame  enhanced  price  wkick  the  duty  adds  to  the 

t  rwMll ' '  n  prtmarily  for  two  rcasona  ;    /Yrst,  Mr.  Cleveland  stands 

Tltl^lt  «  fl  T  '-aA  at  tttt  fMc-trade  (>arty  in  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  in- 

ItonvUT*  to  aae  tia»  exactly  be  adopts  the  line  ofarifumeattuedby  ttaeEnKlisb  Freo- 
tarfcr.  ttiiiarf.  II  is  a  Taltiable  admlasloQ  from  the  bead  of  the  Crae-trade  party 
■tea  ba  afltraa  Ikat  "enioparutlrely  a  few  of  our  people  use  imported  articles," 
Ml  UmI  tluo*  M«  "Hillllotui  of  (iitr  p<y)iila  who  never  nse  sad  utTer  saw  auy  of 
lii  r<ws<iii  fcvdnnta."  la  what  words  could  tbe  oomplete  saoooM  of  tbe  proteoUre 
priky  !■  tb*  ValimA  Stmtam  ba  »9r«  Btly  expreaaed  t 

iM  wkHi  Mr.  risTilatid  a— «rtiKl  that  oiir  (MMpIe  pay  for  ottr  domeatic  fabrics 
*^uir  ar  «*>U*  *^  aatn*  aabaaoad  priga  wblcb  iJmi  duty  adda  to  the  linportad 
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Mr.  Oladatone  boldly  oon tends  that  "keeping capital  at  home 
by  protection  is  dear  production,  and  is  a  delusion  from  top  to 
bottom."  I  take  direct  issue  with  him  on  that  proposition.  Be- 
tween 1870  and  the  present  time  considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States.  The  steel  rail  and  other  metal  connected  therewith  in- 
volved 80  va«t  a  sum  of  money  that  ^t  could  not  have  been  raised 
to  send  ont  of  the  country  in  gold  coin.  The  total  cost  could  not 
have  been  less  than  five  liundred  millions  of  dollars.  AVe  had  a 
lAVjic  interest  to  pay  ubro4id  on  the  public  debt,  and  for  nine  years 
after  1870  gold  was  at  a  premium  in  the  United  States.  Durinjf 
LhoKo  years  nearly  forty  thousand  miles  of  railway  were  constructed, 
and  to  import  English  mil  and  pay  for  it  with  gold  bought  at  a 
larjfti  premium  would  have  been  impossilde.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  railway  enterprises  would  of  necessity  have  been 
aband(»ncd  if  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  rails  had  been  the 

liKlalvii.'  I    iimwlVnlliig  fill  f II  mill  UK  <nitni1  ■■  Imn  iiim  of 

Ihowi  (ki  1  .  va  bean  tisrd  In  tbe  isterwt  of  forvlgn  Import- 

•n  to  dcKvivi'  1  iiir.  \  irveiund*!  Mvoaieat  woa]d  hare  been  atrvngtbeaed 

If  battAdstrr:  iiplM— Bar.  tf  be  tud  stvoa  <»«  ex»mplo— to  •osU.ln  hU 

Obuv*.    Amhk Ul  Uhi9tT»Uoiw  of  Ua  {Mxltlon.  I  renttira  to  MiMt  »  feir 

which  *|tp«f«Bll)r  MUblUh  th«  csnot  rerena  of  Mr.  CleTeUnd's  statameot: 
— bull*  mbb«r  good*  aro  protectad  by  «  d«l7  of  tS  per  cant. ;  bat,  Inatead  of  tboM 
■Dodt  balBg  <S  par  oast,  hichar  ta  priea  than  tbe  ttaretca  Rooda,  tbex  arc.  In  teat, 
ohaapar.   Tbay  andwaaU  tba  KngWah  aitlda  In  CanadA  and  aneoeaafiillT  oom- 
pato  with  Ouuida%  goodik  which  are  protacted  hj  a  dntr  of  to  per  osnt. 
~Palanl  kathor  ta  avhtoot  «>  •  dutr  of  9B  per  cant ;  but  patent  teacher  1>  not.  tboro, 
fte«>»»paf  oaaUbltharlntbaUaHedatalea  than  alagwhra.    On  tba  ooat 
Uii«hwpMv   nT«yaanac«tiMaUrcoT«nmMtaf  baadoBadvatiaadftirl 
tor  alanr*  aawnat  ot  palant  laatli»  to  ba  mad  In  BonwattJan  with  tba  mk 
oKhoiHiUco.    Thare  w«r«  Mda  (Mm  aar«ral  nuBotriaa.  bat  the  lownat  bid  w«> 
tifffrpii  Sr  A  m^nwf>ftnr»rnf  Xawirt.  X.  J.    B«  aaewd  the  eastMot,  and  fur 
r*lr  pratt. 
—  '                                    11  Uodon  Airanvw  poorfaatcrtiaf  pertoa.    Thadntr  I* 
11^                       fi-Xii^thmftwi^in  lheCB«adaut— nw|httoba.ncKwwltiici 
Mr                       daMriM^IMiwtoK    »«t  In  test  the  price  la  hot tB  per  I 
'W  •■*  ant«MB  wwiMlevae  fBparttn.1 
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"Kr.   Gladstone  makes  another  statement  of  great  frankness 
,of  great  Talao.     Comparing  the  pnrsuits  in  the  United  States 
reqaire  no  protection  with  those  that  are  protected,  he 
Vft :  "  Ko  adversary  will,  I  think,  renture  upon  saying  that  the 
ptofita  are  larger  in  protected  than  in  unprotected  industries." 
Thb  la  Tcry  true,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  coa0tant    objection  made   by   American   Free-Traders 
igainat  the  "  protected  industries,"  as  he  terms  them,  is  that  the 
pn>6te  derived  from  them  are  illegitimately  large.     Mr.  Gladstone 
aaM  clearly  that  as  a  rale  this  is  not  true,  and  he  at  once  discerns 
the  roaaon.     Ue  says  "the   best  opinions  soem to  testify  that  in 
joar    protected    trades  profits   are    hard    pressed    by    wages." 
Free-TradcTB    of    America    try   by   every   cunning   device 
hide    this    fact.      Its  admission    is    fatal    to    their    oiuso. 
Xot  one  free-trade   organ    or    leader    among  them    all    dares 
L^  take  his   position  beside  Mr.  Gladstone  and  plainly  tell  the 
^trutU  lo  the  American  liiborcr.      Not  one   free-trade  organ  or 
l««4er  dares  frankly  to  say  to  the  great  body  of  American  work- 
Wen  that  the  destruction  of  protection  inevitably  and  largely  re- 
^■««  ihtir  diiily  wages.      I   thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  this  testi- 
■ony,  at  once  accurate  and  acute.      It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
hjtnjiia  it  to  be  applied  to  the  unprotected  manufacturer  in  Eng- 
Ita^aiid  to  the  protecttni  manufacturer  in  America,  both  produc- 
>Htheume  article.     His  logic  gives,  and  I  have  no  doubt  truly, 
•  Wje  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  England,  st-lling  at  u  low 
P^  M  to  the    manufacturer   of  America,  selling  at  a  high 
J"**-^e  difTereii  ting  wholly  in  the  superior  wages  paid 

^^Aioencnu  u. 

^  *Wb  i«  another  important  effect  of  protective  duties  which 

''''.'!■  t  include   in  his  frank  admission.     He  sees 

■'  ■  at  ho  calls  rhe  ''protected  industries"  sc- 

'llyaa  compared  with  the  European  school 

;  see  that  the  effect  is  to  raise  the 

11  '  iiited  States  engaged  in  what  Mr. 

«=*»  unprotected    industries."     Printers,  brick- 

'''   others  of   that   class   are  paid  as  high 

■"  trade  or  calling,  but  if   the  wages  of 

cX»t-  pniiocted  classes  were  suddenly  struck  down  to 

m        standard,  the  others  must  follow.     A  million  men 

M  al  work  for  half  the  pay  that  another  million  men. 
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essarj  to  Bocure  the  lead  to  English  ships  ?  The  doctrine  of  im 
proving  harbors  iu  the  United  States  by  the  National  Government 
wa«  for  many  years  severely  contested,  the  strict-coaBtrnctioa 
party  maintaining  that  it  must  be  confined  to  harbors  on  the  sea- 
coast  at  points  where  foreign  commerce  reaches  the  country.  Dur- 
ing one  of  the  many  discussions  over  this  narrow  construction,  an 
Ohio  member  of  Congress  declared  that  he  "  could  not  think  much 
of  a  Constitution  that  would  not  stand  being  dipped  in  fresh  water 
as  well  as  salt."  I  fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  code  of  morals  on 
this  question  of  protection  will  not  secure  much  respect  in  other 
countries  so  long  us  it  spoils  in  salt  water. 

It  will  not  escape  Mr.  Gladstone's  keen  observation  tbnt 
British  interests  in  navigation  flourish  with  less  rivalry  and 
have  increased  in  greater  proportion  than  any  other  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  ask  his  candid 
admission  that  it  is  the  one  interest  which  England  has  protected 
steadily  and  determinedly,  regardless  of  consistency  and  regard- 
less of  expense.  Nor  will  Mr.  Gladstone  fail  to  note  that 
navigation  is  the  weakest  of  the  great  interests  in  the  United 
States,  because  it  is  the  one  which  the  National  Government  baa 
constantly  refused  to  protect.  If  since  the  Civil  War  the  United 
Status  hud  spent  in  protecting  her  shipping  merely  the  annual  in- 
terest on  the  great  sum  which  England  has  expended  to  protect 
her  ocean  traffic,  American  fleets  would  now  be  rivulHng  the  fleets 
of  England,  as  they  rivalled  thom  before  the  war,  on  every  sea 
where  the  prospect  of  commercial  gain  invites  the  American 
flag. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  encourage  and  eetablish 
commercial  lines  of  Americfiu  ships  is  in  stmnge  contrast  with 
the  zealous  efforts  made  to  extend  lines  of  railway  inside  the 
country,  even  to  the  point  of  anticipating  the  real  needs  of 
many  sections.     If  nil  the  advances  to  rail  lier 

with  the  out viizht  gifta  by  towns,  citiea,  •  Xiw 

tioQ  b«  a<}  iter,  the  moivey  valae  woald  not  fall  short  ot  * 
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GladllDM  ia  of  protoctiou  on  land.     The  positions  of  Uie 

ican  OoDgrsss  and  the  English  Purliament  on  this  subject  are 

Buely  retersed.     EaglanU   has  never  been  aflFrighted  by  the 

■ubflidj,  and,  while  we  have  stoud  still  in  impotent  fear,  she 

Ukea  poaaession  of  the  seas  by  the  judicious,  and  even  the 

ivuth,  interposition  of  pecuniary  aid.     I  have  alr^-ady  said  that 

Um  interest  on  the  amount  which  England   has  paid   for  thia 

object    since     she     began    it    with    great     energy,    fifty    years 

0^,  would  give  all  the  stimulus  needed  for  the  rapid  expansion 

01  -rce.      Let  it  be  added  that  if  the  governnieut  of 

I  -rates  will  for  twenty  years  to  come  give  merely  the 

tnt«rMt   apon  the  interest,   at  tiie  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  on  the 

Boii  ■       •     '    '        '      II  a  free  gift  to  railroads,  everj'  steam  lino 

.  thu  Pucifio,  and  the  Oulf  will  spring  into 

ItautcDce  within  two  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act.      It  is  but 

'» tew  years  since  Congress  twice  refused  to  give  even  $125,<K>0 

\r.t  annum  tu  accurc  au  admirable  line  of  steamers  from  ^'ew 

York  to  the   four   largest  porta  of    Brazil.     And   the  sum  of 

I1U,000  is  bat  the  int«rc8t  upon  the  interest  of  the  interest,  at  5 

fcretut.,  of  the  gross  amount  freely  given  to  the  construction  of 

nilratds  within  the  Union.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  wo  have  lost 

•D  prestige  on  the  sea  ? 

The  opposition  to  the  policy  of  extending  our  foreign  com- 
*•"  diip  lines  witli  a  snitdl  sum,  just  as  we  have 

•»■''  „  ,,iC(Jon   railroads  with  a  vast  sum,  originates 

■iUi Hife  American  Free-Trader.    Mr.  (iladstone  cannot  fail  to  see 
""""^     '  IS   the  siic'i'iis  of    this   free-trade,  effort  in  the 

'  -I  prove  to  (Ireal  Britain.  The  steady  argument 

'^  rxJer  is  that,  if  the  etcnniship  lines  were  established, 

*  ease  our  trade  because  we  produce   under  our 

'^  (thing  that  can  compete  in  neutral  markets  with 

-,  kind  from  England.     How  then  can  the  Free- 

'  "t  that  a  long  list  of  articlos  manufactured 
'id  ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada  ?     The 
ne  upon  English  and  American   goods. 
!;md  to  Quebec  or  Montreal  is  cheaper 
ujg  centres  of  the  United  States  to  the 
^  not  great,  but  it  ia  in  favor  of  the 
.  and  not  of  the  American  shipper 
Trader  to  explain  why,  if  the  cost 
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of  transportation  be  made  the  same,  the  Untt-ed  States  cannot 
compete  with  England  in  every  country  in  South  America  in  all 
the  articles  of  which  we  sell  a  larger  amount  in  Canada  than 
England  does.  I  append  a  note  naming  the  American  articles 
sold  in  Canada,  and  the  Free-Trader,  if  candid,  will  admit  that 
the  list  is  one  which  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.* 

Giving  heed  to  the  cry  of  the  professional  Free-Trader  in 
America,  llr.  Gladstone  feels  sure  that,  though  the  protected 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  may  flourish  and  prosper,  thoy 
do  80  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  who  is  in  every  conceivable 
form,  according  to  the  free-trade  dictum,  the  helpless  victim  of 
protection.  Both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  American  Free-Trader 
have,  then,  the  duty  of  explaining  why  the  agricultural  States  of 
the  West  have  giown  in  wealth  during  the  long  period  of  protec- 
tion at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  manufacturing  States  of  the 
East.  The  statement  of  the  Free-Trader  can  be  conclusively 
answered  by  referring  to  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  18C0,  and  also  for  the  year  1880  : 

—  In  18C0,  eight  manufacturing  States  of  the  East  (the  six  of 

New  England,  together  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania) 
returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  ^5,123,000,000.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  by  the  census  of  1880,  the  same  States  re- 
turned an  aggregate  wealth  of  »1G,228,000,000.  The  rate  of 
incre^iso  for  the  twenty  years  was  slightly  more  than  216  per 
cent. 

—  Let  us  see  how  the  agricultural    States   fared  during   this 

period.     By  the  census  of  1860,  eight  agricultural  States  of 
the  West  (Illinois,  Indians,   Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Min- 
nccotii,    Nebraska,   and  Wisconsin)   returned  an  aggregates. 
wealth  of  ♦2,271,000,000.     Twenty  years  afterwards,  by  th^2 
census  of  1880  (protection  all  the  while  in  full  force),  thcs., 
same  States  returned  an  aggregate  wealth  of  ♦11.268,00iJ,00< 
Tho  rate  of  increase  for  the  twenty  years  was  396  per  ccil" 


*  The  f  oUowlntr  artlclat  of  AmairlokB  manafiMstare  are  Kill  i&  CsBAda  i 
Urgnlr  tbioa  Ult«  *rUeJ««  ot  ICas'l*^  DUiiiaf*ctttr«: 

}■■  ooj|}Mr  goodie  cordage.  dngh«m».  botttWi  fl—kn.  (nilU-rql^bcr  i 
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•'i   h  u«  --^^^^  ^^'T  uSed  States  -cogm-^  -  J,,,  ,effer- 
^'  familV  i»  ^^"^  »n-e  generations.     ^\"^   -^oiiemturc 
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RoBSXT  Edward  Lek.  gentleman,  scholar,  gallant  soldier, 
prat  general,  and  true  Christian,  was  born  in  Weetmoreland 
AM,  on  January  19,  1807.  He  was  the  youngest 
iwMi  ...i  .j.-in-iai  Henry  Lee,  who  was  familiarly  known  us  "Light- 
Horao  Oarry  "  in  the  traditions  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
vfao  poMeased  the  marked  confidence  and  personal  regard  of  Gen- 
eral WaahingtoQ. 

IL  E.  Lee  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  the 
■mUDcr  of  1825,  after  which  uiy  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
ncnceiL  He  wiu,  ns  I  remember  him,  larger  and  looked  more 
matare  thim  the  average  "  pleb."  but  less  so  than  Mason,  who 
vw  destined  to  be  the  head  of  his  class.  His  soldierly  bearing 
•sd  excellent  conduct  caused  him  in  due  succession  to  rise  through 
tiM  Mveral  grades  and  to  be  the  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  cadets 
vhen  be  vm  graduated.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  not  then  a  "  de- 
merit" mark  standing  against  him,  which  is  quite  credible  if  all 
"reports  **  against  him  had  been  cancelled,  because  they  wore  not 
fcr  wanton  or  intentional  delinquency.  Though  nnraerically  rated 
Meftnd  in  his  claas,  his  proficiency  was  such  that  he  was  assigned 
t  corps,  which  for  many  years  he  adorned  both  as  a 

'  .>il  engineer. 

vaa  of  the  highest  type  of  manly  beauty,  yet  seemingly  un- 

and  so  r<'Rpcctfnl  and  unassuming  as  to  make  him 

.    .nlc  b«:forc  his  great  powers  had  an  opportunity  for 

'lO.     His  mind  led  htm  to  analytic  rather  than*per- 

II   in  1830  nntil  184G  he  was 

varioo*  profesaional  dutieti,  and  had  by  regular  prorao- 

\'mu  AUiuaod  to  the  grtvde  of  captain  of  engineers.     As  such  he 
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was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  command  of  Brigadier-Oener&l 
Wool  in  the  campaign  to  tUiihualiua.  Thence  the  couunand 
proceeded  to  make  a  junction  with  General  Z.  Taylor  in  front  of 
Buena  Vista.  Hore  Captain  Lee  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  defcnsire  work,  when  General  Scott  came,  armed 
with  discretionary  orders,  and  took  Leo  for  service  in  the 
column  which  Scott  was  to  command,  with  much  olso  that 
General  Taylor  could  ill  afford  to  spare.  Subsequent  events 
proved  that  the  loss  to  General  Taylor's  army  waa  more  than 
compensated  by  the  gain  to  the  general  cause. 

Avoiding  any  encroachment  upon  the  domain  of  liistory  by 
entering  uiKin  a  description  of  campaigns  and  battles,  I  cannot 
forbear  from  referring  to  a  particular  instance  of  Lee's  gallantry 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Before  the  battle  of  Contrerafi,  General 
Scott'a  troops  had  become  separated  by  the  field  of  Pedrigal,  and 
it  wtis  necessary  to  communicate  instructions  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  this  barrier  of  rocks  and  lava.  General  Scott  says  in  his 
report  tliat  he  had  sent  seven  officers  since  about  sundown  to  com- 
municate instructions  ;  they  had  all  returned  without  getting 
through,  "  but  the  gallant  and  indefatigable  Captain  Lee,  of  the 
engineers,  who  has  been  constantly  wiCh  the  operating  forces,  ia 
just  in  from  Shields.  Smith,  Cadwallader,"  etc.  Subsequently 
General  Scott,  -while  giving  testimony  before  a  court  of  inquiry, 
said:  "Captain  Lee,  engineers,  came  to  me  from  Contrerus  with 
a  message  from  Brigadier-General  Smith,  I  think,  about  the  same 
time  (midnight)  ;  he,  having  passed  over  the  difficult  ground  by 
daylight,  found  it  just  possible  to  return  to  St.  Augustine  in  the 
dark — the  greatest  feat  of  physical  and  moral  courage  performed 
by  any  individual,  in  my  knowledge,  pending  t;  >aign." 

This  field  of  Pedrigal,  »»  des*.Tibi.'d,  was  ini.  t>n  horse- 

back, and  crossed  with  raucli  difliciilty  by  jnfauiry  iu  daylight. 
After  consultntion  with  the  generals  near  ♦-'■■•-■'-»*  >t^  beiug 
decided  that  an  attack  mtirt  W  made  at  -^^  \*^ 

through  storm  and  darl  Kik.  un     4«>o\.  '^"'^   '"  ' 

would   : 
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that  "whiiii  IS  the  crowning  glory  of  man:  he  offered 
>r  the  welfare  of  others. 
He  vcot  to  Mexico  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  engineers, 
id   meritorioas  conduct  rose  to  the  rank  of 
commission  by  brevet.     After  his  return 
be  remmed   his   duties  as  tin  ofHcor  of    the  Engineer  Corps. 
Whilo  f '   • :  il  in  the  conatruction  of  Fort  Carroll,  near  Balti- 
more, -i  occurred  which  illuBtratcs  his  nice  sentiment  of 
luoor.     bonie  nientb«n9  of  the  Cuban  Junta  called  upon  him  and 
«i!ered  him   the  command  of  an  expedition  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  control  of  the  island.     A  very  large  sum  of  money  was 
to  be  yskid  immediately  upon  his  acceptance  of  their  proposition, 
sod  a  large  Hum  thenceforward  was  to  be  paid  monthly.    Lee  came 
to  Washington  to  converac  with  me  upon  the  subject.     After  a 
bcMf  discnmion  of  the  military  problem,  he  said  it  was  not  that 
he  had  come  to  consult  mc  al>out ;  the  question  he  was  considering 
-VM  wbtHheti  while  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
ImamtT  of  anv  'on  ho  might  have  acquired  as  such,  he 
eould  aoeept  a  i  in  for  foreign  service  against  a  govern- 
■«Dt  with  which  the  United  States  were  at  peace.     The  con- 
dnuon  was  his  decision  to  decline  any  further  correspondence 
with  the  .Innta. 

\t)  'Del  Lee  waa  made  superintendent  of  the  United 

dates'  Academy  ;  a  position  for  which  he  seemed  to  be 

pteoli  1  aa  well  by  his  attainments  as  by  his  fondness  for 

ptag  |«?njjie,  hU  fine  personal  appearance,  and  impressive  man- 
ma.    When,  a  year  or  two  thereafter,  I  visited  the  academy,  and 
w  nrpri^ed  to  see  eo  many  gray  hairs  on  his  head,  he  confessed 
odingly  worry  him,  and  then  it  was  per- 
,  ithy  with  young  ])eople  was  rather  an  ini- 
iiau  B  qualification  for  the  superintendeiicy. 

!!ients  were  added  to  the  army,  two  of 

:y.     Captain   Lee,  of  the  engineers, 

y.  v,      lifTered  the  position  of  lieutenant- 

;  :'  nt  of  cavalry,  which  he  accepted. 

•  Kin,  and  the  son  of  Light-llorse 

roper  element ;  but  the  chief  of 

<•  him  that  it  was  a  descent  to  go 

na  cavalry.     Soon  after  the  regi- 

..i  tt^tguod  to  duty  in  Texaa,  the  colonel. 
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the  Coafederacy  he  was  invited  to  come  to  M     '  ry    amt 

plain  tile  condition  of  liis  command;  but  hi&  >  .nts  were  so 

prvflsin;;  tiiat  he  sent  his  second  officer.  General  J.   £.  Johnston, 
to  furnish  the  desired  information. 

When  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy  was  removed  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Richmond,  Leo,  under  the  orders  of  the  President,  wiisj 
oliargcd  with  the  general  direction  of  army  affairs.     In  this  posi-' 
tion  the  same  pleasant  relations  which  had  always  existed  between 
them  continued,  and  Lee's  indefatigable  attention  to  the  details  of  | 
the  various  commands  was  of  much  benefit  to  the  public  service. 
In  the  meantime  disasters,  confusion,  and  disagreement  among  the  I 
coMUuanda   in  western  Virginia  made  it  necessary  to  send  there  an 
otlioer  of  higher  rank  than  any  then  on  duty  in  that  section.     Thoj 
service  was  disagreeable,  toilsome,  and  in  no  wise  promising  to] 
give  distinction  to  a  commander.     Passing  by  all  reference  to] 
others,  suffice  it  to  say  that  at  lost  Lee  was  asked  to  go,  and,  notj 
counting  the  cost,  he  nnhesitatingly  prepared  to  start.     By  con- 
centrating the  troops,  and  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  position,^ 
he  compelled  the  enemy  finally  to  retreat. 

There  is  an  incident  in  this  campaign  which  has  never  becnj 
reported,  save  as  it  was  orally  given  to  me  by  General  Lee,  with 
request  that  I  should  take  no  official  notice  of  it.  A  strong  di- 
vision of  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  encamped  in  a  vallej 
which,  one  of  the  colonels  said  he  had  found  by  reconnois8ance> 
could  readily  be  ajiproached  on  one  side,  and  he  proposed,  witl 
hirt  regiment,  to  surprise  and  attack.  General  Lee  accepted  hi 
proposition,  but  told  him  that  he  himself  would,  in  the  meantime,, 
with  several  regiments,  ascend  the  mountain  that  overlooked  thi 
valley  on  the  other  side;  and  at  dawn  of  day  on  a  moraing  fixed  the 
colonel  wiw  to  make  his  assault.  His  firing  wius  to  be  the  signs 
for  a  joint  attack  from  three  ditvctiona.  During  the  night 
n>a<l«  a  toilsome  jiscent  of  the  mountain  and  was  in  position  at 
the  time  agreed  upon.  The  valley  was  covered  by  a  dense  fog.J 
Not  hearing  the  signal,  ho  went  by  a  winding  jwitlj  down  the  6id« 
of  tho  niomi'  ■"■  "d  saw  the  enemy  preparing  breakfast  an<i 
>thorwiw«  so  l.i  to  indicate  that  they  were  entirely  ignc 

tnt  of  lA«e  returned  to  hi«  own  command,  toW 

Ml.  Ill  uK  „ti.V  !!ii,iv.'li  riio  expected  sig^nal  hud  not 

iient  and  another  detooh^ 
dtult,  ho  propoeed  that  the  rcgi<| 
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I  with  him  sbonld  surpri       '         tnp,  which  he  helieveiJ, 
Rbircninstaopes,  might  sn  ly  ho  dono.     The  col- 

unek  ircot  to  cniuult  their  men  and  returned  to  inform  him 
they  were  eo  cold,  wet,  ami  hungry  aa  to  be  unfit  for  tlie 
iterpriK.  The  fog  waa  then  lifting;,  and  it  was  necc^ary  to  at- 
Itack  immediately  or  to  withdraw  before  boiug  discovcreil  by  the 
iJargttr  forc«  in  tlie  valley.  Lee  therefore  withdrew  his 
itnund  *nd  sifely  conducted  them  to  his  encampment. 
The  colonel  who  was  to  give  the  signal  for  the  joint  attack, 
mimpprefapnding  the  purpose,  reported  that  when  he  arrived  npon 
the  ground  he  found  the  encampment  protected  by  a  heavy 
•faatix,  which  prevented  him  from  making  a  sudden  charge,  as 
he  badkexpeoted,  not  understanding  that  if  he  had  fired  bis  guns 
at  any  dijttanoe  be  would  hare  secured  the  joint  attack  of  the  other 
dfltachmeiita,  and  prob&bly  brought  about  an  entire  victory.  Lee 
gsierooaty  lorboro  to  exonerate  himself  when  the  newdpa|)ers  in 
[Richnond  criticieod  him  severely,  one  denying  him  any  other 
lemtloQ  except  that  which  be  enjoyed  aa  "  the  President's 


It  wae  an  embaiTasament  to  the  Executive  to  bo  deprived  of  the 

Irioe  of  General  Lee,  but  it  wa«  deemed  necessary  again  to  detach 

lim  to  look  after  affairs  on  the  coa«t  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  so 

[rioknt  had  been  the  unmerited  attacks  upon  him  by  the  Rich- 

[jnotMl  prav  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  give  him  a  letter  to  the 

{oTvmor  of  South  Carolina,  stating  what  manner  of  man  lia<l  been 

to  him.   There  \m  skill  us  an  engineer  was  manifested  in  the 

looB  he  conMructiMl  and  devised.    On  his  return  to  Richmond 

^raRuned  hixfnnrtions  of  general  supervisor  of  military  affairs. 

In  the  qiring  of  I  "     '•  lay  dangerously  ill.    This 

ratniKT*  ecolesiaatic  .  lal  Leo  his  catechi.sm  when 

I  bojr,  mud  when  he  was  announced  to  the  bishop  the  latter  asked 

ihave"  He  ajiswered  r^ee's  inquiry  as 

I  how    ■  _.  gone,  but  I  wished  to  see  you 

ooee  naore,"  and  then  in  a  feeble  voice  added  :  "  God  bless  yon, 

;R0bait,  and  flt  yon   for  yonr  high    and   re<q)onsible  duties  !" 

grmt  »o!di<»r  lUttui   reverently  by  the  bed  of   his  early  pre- 

!y,  but  the  saintly  patriot  saw  beyond  the 

•»  irhon:  \\--'  liail  taught  the  catechism  ;  first 

--fi/  :  ■  i;    ..rt.  and  then,  struggling  against 

*,  tuvoktid  iicttveii's  guiiluijce  for  the  general. 
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he  was  fast  asleep.    General  Lee  pleasantly  added  that,  if  he  had 
had  any  vanity  as  an  orator,  it  would  have  received  a  rude  check. 

The  evident  purpose  was  to  offer  to  Lee  a  chance  to  escape  by 
transferring  to  me  the  responsibility  for  overt  acts.  Not  only  to 
repel  the  suggestion,  but  unequivocally  to  avow  his  individual  re- 
sponsibility, with  all  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  was 
implied  in  this,  was  the  highest  reach  of  moral  courage  and  gen- 
tlemanly pride.  Those  circumstances  were  exceptionally  perilous 
to  him.  He  had  been  indicted  for  treason ;  the  United  States 
President  had  vindictively  threatened  to  make  treason  odious ; 
the  drep  of  society  had  been  thrown  to  the  surface ;  judicial  seats 
were  held  by  political  adventurers ;  the  United  States  judge  of 
the  Virginia  district  had  answered  to  a  committee  of  Congress 
that  he  could  pack  a  jury  so  as  to  convict  Davis  or  Lee, — and  it 
was  under  such  surroundings  that  he  met  the  grand  jury  and 
testified  as  stated  above.  Arbitrary  power  might  perrert  justice 
and  trample  on  right,  but  could  not  turn  the  knightly  Lee  from 
the  path  of  honor  and  truth. 

Descended  from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  warriors  and  states- 
men, Robert  Edward  Lee  added  new  glory  to  the  name  he  bore, 
and,  whether  measured  by  a  martial  or  an  intellectual  standard, 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  whose  reputation  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  sustain  and  emulate. 

jEFFEBsoir  Davis. 


THE  BOUDER-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 

K.    H.    THUBSTOX,    DIRECTOR    OF    SIBLEY    COLLEGE,    CORNELL 
USIVERSITT. 


intelligent  reader  and  thinker  who  has  studied  the 
>rj   of  those   rnurTellous  developments   of    physical   Bcience 
wluoh  '  iructerized  the  progrcsa  of  civilization  during  the 

last  hu.  '  V',  aud  who  continues  to  watch  tlie  wonderful  ac- 

celemtion  of  its  progress,  which  seems  to-day  its  most  striking 
|U£t  iuavitubly  recognize  ia  its  growth  an  element  of 
.■r  impt^rtauce  than  the  merely  material  and  utilitarian 
•Ide  which  «o  dinturbod  the  mind  of  the  eccentric  and  unfortu- 
luUe.  bat  always  artistic  and  poeticul,  Ruskin.  Science  has  been 
to  Iho  irorld  a  great  comforter,  cirilizer,  and  cnlightener.  It  is 
•  moml  lis  well  us  a  physical  agent,  promoting  morality  as  well 
M  aiding  hamanity  in  its  X)hy8ical  and  intellectual  progress.  It 
hM  geoeratcd  "sweetne^ss  and  light''  as  well  as  those  coarser, 
bat  no  ksn  eoential,  elements  of  our  onward  and  upward  move- 
ment which  seemed  to  Matthew  Arnold  so  insignificant.  Its 
growth  and  its  effects  have  been  like  those  of  that  light  described, 
in  0«>  '  '  liy  Geology,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world's  history. 

At  fir-  ifring,   faint,  uncertain,  hardly  visible,  exhibiting 

to  tbo  senses  only  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  infinite  darkness,  it 
haa  grftdiia"  ;id  over  the  world,  growing  brighter  as  it  ex- 

panded ;  *.■•■  iiig  wider  and  wider  arejvs  ;  revealing  the  good 

to  be  Bought,  the  bad  to  be  evaded  ;  its  brightness  increasing 
nore  and  more  rapidly  this  side  the  ''dark  ages."  until  we  are 
more  than  satiide^l  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  rays  ;  and  as  we  en- 
deavor to  acciixtom  oursolves  to  the  sunlight  of  our  own  century, 
wr  wonder  if  it  be  possible  that  the  race  can  adapt  itself  to  the  ro- 
qatrementx  of  furthur  progress. 

But  as  the  light  gains  in  intensity  and  illuminates  more  and 
>ro  brightly  tho  world  about  us,  and  as  it  extends  its  onlight- 
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ening  rays  further  and  further  into  the  dark  regions  that  always 
border  its  field,  there  always  exists  a  border-land,  more  or  less 
distinctly  seen  and  more  or  less  defined,  in  which  are  included 
tboae  wonders  which  wo  may  hope  yet  to  see.  We  continually 
marvel  at  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  to-day,  and  wonder 
Btill  more  what  will  come  to-morrow.  We  are  continually  ex- 
pecting to  see  a  limit  reached  by  the  inventor  and  by  the  discov- 
erer, and  are  as  constantly  finding  that  wo  are  simply  on  a  frontier 
which  is  being  steadily  pushed  further  and  further  out  into  the 
infinite  unknown  ;  and  the  more  we  learn  and  the  more  we  dis- 
cover, the  greater  the  opportunity  for  greater  and  more  rapid 
progress.  We  are  daily  learning  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  of  the  insignificance  of  our  finite  in  the 
midst  of  t!ie  infinite.  We  have  groped  our  way  with  our  rushlight, 
have  made  better  speed  with  the  modern  candle,  have  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  the  excellence  of  our  oil-lamps,  have  boasted  of 
our  gas-lights,  and  now  take  oxcoediug  pride  in  the  radiant  bright- 
ness of  our  electric  lights ;  yet  we  are  far  from  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  volume,  the  intensity,  and  the  quality  of  sunlight,  and 
can  see  that  the  path  ahead  is  still  too  long  for  our  measurement, 
and  that,  in  comparison,  the  distance  already  traversed  is 
microscopic.  The  border-laud  is  still  ahead  of  us,  constantly  en- 
larging as  we  move  on.  The  more  wo  gain,  the  more  is  seen  to 
be  achievable. 

The  progress  observed  by  the  student  of  history  from  rush* 
light  to  electric  light,  and  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  has 
always  been  an  accelerated  motion.  From  insignificant  beginnings 
we  have  seen  the  race  advance  by  a  movement,  slow  at  first, 
gradually  increasing,  continually  gaining  in  rate  of  motion  as 
well  as  in  position,  until,  especially  during  the  last  generation, 
the  velocity  of  onward  movement  has  been  such  that  the  brightest 
intellect,  the  most  powerful  mind,  is  utterly  unable  to  follow  it 
in  all  its  paths,  and  every  worker  and  every  student  has  become  a 
specialist.  Each  is  well  content  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
general  treasury  and  to  assist  by  aiding  ever  so  little  through  his 
labors  in  his  own  restricted  field.  No  Humboldt  can  ever  again 
grasp  the  whole  of  existing  pantology  ;  no  Bacon  can  ever  again 
hope  to  see  the  limits  of  the  ever- widening  field  ;  no  Compte  can 
ever  again  sjifoly  attempt  to  plan  a  scheme  for  the  development 
of  all  minor  liuea  of  scientific  investigation. 


TEX  BORDER-LAND  OF  SCIENCE. 


Eicur-  '    '      '  •  border-land  of  science  must  hereafter  be 

pUoaeda!  1  by  men  who  have  already  made  them- 

•eUea  funiiiar  with  the  preriously-explorcd  adjacent  territory ; 
tod  ve  find  that  the  accelerated  progress  of  the  past  and  of 
the  pretieDt  is  likely  to  be  assured  by  a  greater  and  greater 
bodj  of  each  Bpeciuliste.  A  hundred  philusuphers  follow  Bacon; 
a  thousand  neek  the  ends  proposed  to  them  by  Compte  ;  and  in- 
intBwnible  Bcientific  students  and  inrestigators  endeavor  to  make 
koovn  the  unknown  by  entering  upon  the  paths  of  which  the 
befpDQings  were  revealed  by  earlier  Humboldts.  A  few  years  ago 
Faraday  atadied  chemistry  aud  physics ;  to-day  he  would  be 
vthar  »  very  stapid  or  a  very  rash  man  who  should  claim  to  be 
at  once  chemist  and  physicist.  In  the  last  generation  wo  had 
ebemiata  and  physicists ;  to-day  the  chemist  finds  ample  scope 
r  an  hi4  powers  in  the  study  of  the  molecular  structure  of  aa 
ic  compound,  or  iu  the  investigation  of  the  petroleums,  or 
in  the  examination  of  the  effects  of  varying  proportions  of  man- 
fBiMfle  upon  the  properties  of  the  modern  "  mild  "  steels  ;  while 
the  physicist  has  become  an  electrician,  a  student  of  the  spectra, 
an  inrentigalor  of  the  form  of  the  sound-wave  ;  or  he  studies  the 
oonditions  affecting  the  liquefiability  of  the  so-called  "perma- 
nent" gasee.  Thus  specializing,  he  becomes  competent  to  attempt 
rBnarehes  in  the  border-land  of  hia  science  and  to  attack  prob- 
lemi  now  raguely  looming  up  ahead  like  great  iceberg!^,  far  away 
on  th«  distant  aea,  obscured  by  their  own  mists — problems  which 
are  eren  grander  and  more  important  than  those  which  the  nine- 
teenth oentnrj  haa  already  seen  solved. 

Thna,  as  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  past  and  its  progress 
towAfd  the  present  readily  shows,  the  movement  of  the  great  cur- 
rtot,  while  always  more  or  less  variable  in  rate  and  in  direction, 
snder  the  irregular  action  of  impressed  forces,  has  always,  on 
the  whole,  boi^n  onward,  and  with,  on  the  whole,  an  accelerated 
motion.  Tho  forces  which  have  acted  to  modify,  to  change, 
to  retard,  or  to  accelerate  this  progress  have  been  as  apparently 
T..:..»  I  ;^j  those  of  the  winds  and  tho  tides  ;  but,  like  those 
c.  id  tide,  every  force  so  acting,  whether  moral,  physical, 

tnteliectoal,  has  been  controlled  by  law,  and  the  resultant  effect 

altraTB  and  invariably  been  an  onward  motion,  with  continual 
acoeJenition. 

Looking  book,  then,  npon  this  past  of  the  race,  we  have  seen 
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be  fully  or  definitely  answered  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  ob« 
'tain  son»o  idea  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  this  motion  of  the 
life  of  Man,  this  approximately,  if  not  accurately,  straight  line  of 
progress,  for  a  little  way  aliead.  We  may,  at  least,  ask  what  is 
the  path  now  open,  and  what  may  we  hope  to  find  as  we  advaoce 
a  little  way  further  along  it.  Perhaps  we  may  even  be  allowed  to 
indulge  in  some  speculation,  if  we  carefully  endeavor  to  distin- 
guish between  the  results  of  oar  "scientific  use  of  the  imagina- 
tion" luid  the  reasonable  dwluctions  of  iiemii&sjble  argumenta- 
tion. We  will  take  our  speculations  first  and  onr  more  thorough- 
ly founded  deductions  afterwards. 

I  am  always  inclined  to  ask,  first,  what  may  we  believe  to  be 
the  probable  form  and  likeness  of  the  coming  man  and  his  wife. 
I  imagine  that,  when  we  look  bock  from  oar  home  in  the  unseen 
univi'rse,  age«  heuee,  we  shall  see,  without  much  doubt,  a  race  of 
men  di tiering  from  those  of  to-day  much  as  the  man  of  to-day 
(diiTers  from  his  simious,  perhaps  simian,  ancestors.  The  brain 
irill  be  develo^ted  to  meet  the  more  complex  and  eerious  taxation 
ot»nore  complex  aod  Uying  civilization  ;  the  vital  powers  vtU 
be  intonsitied  ;  tlie  man,  reducing  the  powers  of  Nature  still  more 
completely  to  his  aerrice,  will  depend  less  on  the  exertions  of  hia 
mnecles,  and  they  will  be  correspondinglj  and  oomparatirelj  kas! 
powerful,  thongh  they  will  probably,  nevertheless,  I  imagine,  con- 
tinue to  grow  somewhat  in  sixe,  as  they  oDquestionabiy  have 
grown  ainco  the  middle  ages  ;  the  \nngi  most  sapplj  afiration  to 
a  largier  and  mora  rapidly  circulated  rolome  of  blood  richer  in  the 
phtv:phatio  plements  eapecially  needed  for  the  baiMing-up  of 
brain  and  nerve ;  the  digestion  moat  aopplj  its  notriment  in 
fimiUrlr  incresaed aatonnt  and  altered cbaracter  and  oompoaitioD  ;j 
x\h>  whoK>  systeiB  mmt  be  ea|iable  of  8M»e  tapid,  more  tborongliy^ 
and  more  manageable  conversioa  of  the  energies  of  the  natural 
tarc^  lo  the  umc  of  the  intellect  and  the  soul  vhich  Inhabits  tU 
If  so  much  be  crant^.  it  is  easy  toseesomethingof  the  natare 
al  nun  that  nnst  ^ndnaDj  take  place. 


'\  its  aatMier  eren  more  than  in  its] 
at  forehead  vill  probably  orsrhai^;  %\ 
f*cv,  tMt  in;;  a  god-like  intdtifvaee  of  ooanta-l 

»i&'.nes1  :  with  taife  MHUiU  ;  with 

>n  of  ftain  foods  to 
■jifat.<r  of  fTprisaing  great 
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by  word  and  by  play  of  feature.  The  cliest  will  be  largo  ; 
Um  langs  capikcious  and  free  in  operation,  promptly  self-adjusting 
to  all  demands  and  all  variations  of  demand,  and  fitted  to  aerate 
enonncras  Tolumcs  of  fluid  flowing  in  from  the  veins.  The  digest- 
ive organs  will  necessarily  be  suited  to  develop  and  apply  the 
photphatic  nutriment  of  grain  and  fruit  foods ;  the  liver,  and 
cplc«n  especially,  producing  those  fats  which  make  the  main  part 
of  brain  and  nerve  tissue — the  abdomen  thus  growing  with  the 
longs.  The  limba  may  probably  be  longer  ;  better  cushioned  with 
fat  than  now  ;  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  to 
weight  at  least ;  though  we  may  presume  that  this  change  will  be 
with  positive  gain,  on  the  whole,  in  grace  and  general 
Bf.  A  more  generally  intelligent  race  will  pay  more  attention 
to  the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  by  ex- 
t-   '  '  luitary  device,  and  this  will  unquestionably  aid 

I  .tof  a  noble  physique.     The  coming  man  will 

be  tall,  and  free  and  lofty  of  carriage,  as  will  befit  a  being  full  of 
r.  ^ '  ■'  -'lights  and  high  aspirations,  and  his  progress  toward  the 
;:  .1  all  that  is  good  and  great  will  be  commensurate  with 

bi»  ■  -inniilwj  powers  of  body  and  mind. 

The  woman  of  the  coming  race  will  have  a  similar  develop- 
il.  Mind  and  body  altering  in  similar  directions,  her  in- 
tsUeekiia]  face  and  her  noble  head  will  be  carried  above  a  no  less 
impreauTe  form.  Ages  of  further  growth  of  her  always-con- 
trolUog  affections  will  have  conferred  upon  her,  even  more  than 
apOD  her  consort,  those  beautiful  perfections  of  manner  and 
thoaa  attnuTtiona  of  face  and  figure,  coming  of  the  freer  and  freer 
play  of  the  affections  and  graces  of  home,  which  must  always  dis- 
igniah  in  a  inperlative  degree  the  lovelier  sex.  She  will  grow 
ith  tbe  agea  and  through  the  ages;  her  form  will  gain  in  grace 
and  strvngih,  in  roundness  and  beauty;  and  she  will,  as  always, 
man  in  his  approach  toward  heaven.  Easier  lives  and  more 
lt«Uigirnoo,  a  better  application  of  knowledge,  and  in  all  respects 
I  bolter  life,  will  give  to  both  the  most  that  nature  can  confer. 
eril  dioa  and  virtue  survives  and  strengthens,  they  will,  hand 
band,  advance  continuallv,  and  with  continually  greater  eaae 
and  tpeod,  toward  the  perfect  life. 

"  Wlint  may  »b  hope  from  science?"    No  man  can  say;  but 

rbapa  Tactly  iimw«  than  tbe  most  sanguine  to-day  ventnre  to 

liet.     We  hare  scvn  steam  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  the 
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ateamship  and  the  railway  train.  Within  a  few  jeara  tbe  steam- 
boat has  grown  from  the  dimensions  of  a  yacht  to  tbe  sise  of  tbe 
"Great  Eastern"  and  of  the  "  Sardegna  "  and  the  "  City  of  Paris," 
driven  by  the  power  of  15.000  to  20,000  horses,  crossing  tbe 
Atlantic  in  less  than  a  week.  Another  generation  or  two 
may  see  the  size  doubled  and  speed  still  farther  increased, 
the  Toyage  reduced  to  less  than  four  days.  What  all  this 
means  it  is  difficult  to  conceire ;  but  perhaps  it  may  aid  the 
imagination  to  say  that  the  engineer's  horse-power  is  about  a  half 
more  than  the  actual  jwwer  of  the  average  horse  ;  that  the  engi- 
neers horse  works  unremittingly  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  and 
thus  does  tbe  work  of  three  real  horses ;  that  this  means  that  he 
must  find  a  way  to  stow  the  equivalent  power  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  horses  in  his  ship  of  the  next  generation  ;  that  he 
must  put  the  power  of  nearly  150,000  tons  of  horses  into  8,000 
tons  of  engine:  that  be  must  snugly  pack  in  a  ship  1,000  feet  long, 
or  perhaps  less,  the  power  of  a  "  string-team"  500  miles  long. 
But  all  this  seems  perfectly  possible,  and  not  altogether  improb* 
able,  to  the  hopeful  engineer  of  to-day.  He  thinks  it  may  prove 
40  be  only  a  matter  of  time  and  money. 

On  land,  steam  is  likely  yet  to  show  powers  that  may  astonish 
the  spectator  of  its  performances  as  much  as  at  eeo.  Speeds  of 
sixty  miles  an  hoar  and  over  have  been  already  frequently  at- 
tained, and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  but  a  be- 
ginning. Boys  living  to-<lar  may  very  probably  see  speeds  exceed- 
ing a  hundred  miles  an  hoar  attaiued,  and  the  continent  crossed 
in  two  days  or  less.  In  fact,  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that  a  speed 
of  ninety  niili>s  an  hour  has  already  been  maintained  by  an  ordi* 
nary  engine  and  light  train  for  a  short  distance,  with  one  of  my 
OTer-bold  V  '       'le-valve:  and  it  may  not  be  long  before 

engines  ai  -^etis.     Such  an  engine  leaving  New 

York  in  the  morning  would  reach  San  Francisco  tbe  next  night. 
But  before  thi-^  '  '  -•  much  work  will  be  required  on  the 
rt>!v<)-hi»<!,  its  <•■       .  '  improvement  of  the  machine  itself. 

T  however,  given  the  demand  and  the  capital,  can 

...  I  — .  ^''secaring  such  apeedsaud  maintainiug 
1  safety. 

v>s  may  become  oommonplace  beside 

••«^>nably  believe  possible  to  the  woo* 

f  man,  to  the  inventor  and  the 
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iBiechjuuc  aided  by  all  the  resources  of    modern    and    future 
sees. 

We  wee  already  famili&r  with   the  telegraph,   transmitting 
icroM   land  and  under    seii   around    the  world  ;    we 
kve  eTen  discovered  a  method  of  sending  over  its  wires  the  fac 
Ue  of  a  written,  or  a  printed,  or  an  engruvcd  pugc  ;  tho  hand 
rhich  writes  a  letter  at  one  end  of  tho  lino   is  imitated  at  the 
'ether  by  the  pen  of  the  lightning,  and  his  every  line,  curve,  and 
dot  and  daah  exactly  reproduced  under  the  eye  of  his  waiting 
ipondent.     Who  knows  but  that  tho  time  umy  come  when 
^ia  portrait   may  go  with  his  letter,   or  even  the  words  of  his 
iBQatb,  sent  through  line  of  telephone,  be  apparently  the  issue 
,'•1  the  familiar  face  speaking,  like  a  voice  from   the  Arabian 
fights,   across   the   world  ?     The   Morses,    the   Bella,   and   the 
liaons  of  coming  years  may  be  relied  on  to  perform  no  less 
[voaders  than  those  which  now  astonish  us;  and  the  f)hoDographs 
[sad  graphopbones  of  later  days  and  of  future  ages  will  record  in 
sdr  own  roices  and  their  own  language,  for  all  the  eternities  of 
ltMrth-ezi»tence,  their  thoughts  and  their  triumphs,  in  dormant, 
[Imt  eTcr-living,  form.     The  great  electricians  of  to-day  are  teach- 
Bg  lu  bow  to  convert  the  energy  of  the  steam-engine  into  the 
^Beirer  form  and  to  apply  it  to  the  illumination  of  our  streets  and 
our  dwellings,  and  to  employ  it  in  the  operation  of  all  the  raachin- 
^•ry  of  thop  and  mill  and  home.     The  time  may  yet  come  when, 
the  em})loyraeut  of  this  wonderful  conveyer  of  power,  tho 
•Dorgy  of  all  the  coal-mines,  or  of  the  immeasurable  tons  and 
'loiii  of  water  ponring  over  that  tremendous  precipice  of  Niagara 
ito  the  abyne*  of  tho  whirlpool  and  the  rushing  rapids  beluw — 
over  three  millioos  of  horse  power — may  be  transmitted  along  a 
I  copper  wire  to  distant  cities  to  furnish  the  motive  power  of  fac- 
iee,  of  workshops,  and  of  innumerable  home  industries,  doing 
iihare  of  the  grwit  work  yet  to  be  performed,  of  breaking  np 
le  preeent  factory  system  and  enabling  tho  home-worker  once 
to  compote  on   living  terms  with   great  aggregations  of 
capital  in  nnscmpulous  hands.      Great  steam-engines  will  un- 
doubtedly become  generally  the  sources  of  power  in  our  larger  cities, 
and  will  eend  out  orer  the  electric  wire,  into  every  corner  of  the 
t  -ir  Briarmn  arms,  helping  the  sewing  woman  at  her  ma- 

,f  nij  weaver  at  his  pattern  loom,  the  mechanic  at  his  engine 

j(iving  eTery  house  the  mechanical  aids  needed  in  the 
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kitchen,  tlio  laundry,  the  elevator,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving 
light,  and  possibly  even  heat,  in  liberal  quantity  and  intensity. 
It  may  become  a  more  powerful  genius  than  was  ever  dreamed  of 
by  Scheherazade,  and  described  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainments." 

There  are  some  other  directions  in  which  we  may  certainly 
hope  to  see  as  nuirvelloua  changes  in  the  future  us  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  past.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  see  fleets 
of  submarine  boats  doing  tho  work  of  peace  and  of  war.  A  century 
ago,  nearly,  Robert  Fulton,  following  in  tlie  path  opened  by 
Bushnell  still  earlier,  built  in  France  a  boat  which,  sailing  about 
on  the  surface  like  any  other  craft,  would  then  strike  its  sails  and 
plunge  beneath  the  surface,  moving  about  at  the  will  of  its  com- 
mander by  the  hour,  would  reappear  where  least  expected,  shake 
off  the  floods  from  its  decks,  and,  raising  its  mast  again,  steadily 
sail  across  the  sea  to  it3  destination.  In  our  own  days,  my  friend 
Ilolland,  the  most  persistent,  the  bravest,  and  most  reliable  of 
inventors  in  this  art.  luis  built  his  submarine  boats  to  carry  him- 
self and  friends  about  the  harbor  of  New  York,  spending  the. 
hours  under  water  or  on  the  surface,  as  he  miglit  choose,  anj 
showing  liis  turtle-shaped  deck  at  one  time  off  the  docks  of  the 
city,  and,  an  hour  or  two  later,  astonishing  and  frightening  the 
passengers  of  a  stoamer  in  the  Lower  Bay  by  his  sudden  rise 
alongside^  Such  boat^  will  probably  be  used  in  submarine  ex- 
plorations, and  will  undoubtedly  be  employed  in  naval  warfare, 
to  the  confusion  of  nations  spending  their  millions  upon 
monster  iron-clads  now  familiar  to  ns.  The  limited  experiencet^ 
of  our  people  during  our  own  Civil  War,  with  their  mde  "darids" 
of  that  time,  showed  what  may  be  anticipated  when  the«e  sub- 
mahuo  craft  are  made  capable  of  life  at  sea  and  of  traversiog 
long  rentes.  Possiblj  we  even  may  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  whan  w»»  with  some  later  Captain  Nemo,  may  thos  oroti 
tho  Atlantio.  nnaffsoted  by  gale  or  ware,  in  comfort  and  safety, 
winter  and  snmmer  alike.  The  problem  is  nnqaestionably 
in  a  promising  state  of  Mmi-solutioo.  When  the  submarine 
boni,  the  Howell  or  other  torpedo,  and  the  Zalinski  gan  an 
brought  together  in  one  sach  craft,  the  death  of  all  naral  war- 

farr  •■• r  early  date  is  assnred.     The  work  of  the  in  renter 

wil.  he  peace  of  the  world. 

Sior»gr  batteries,  with  their  stored  eoersj  in  the  form  of  el«o- 
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Icltj,  may  be  useful  ia  flubmarine  navigation  and  in  the  pro- 
ilfioa  of  carriages  on  land;  and  it  looka  us  if  they  were  likely  at 
on  early  date  to  bo  of  service  in  the  solving  of  that  greatest  of 
all  tho  visible  problems  of  the  engineer,  the  navigation  of  the 
air.  For  this  purpose  it  seems  possible  that  steam,  loo,  may  yet 
lie  of  Mnrice,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent.  It  was  shown,  many 
jMia  ago,  by  tho  distinguished  French  engineer  Dapuy  do 
IiOma  that  balloons  might  be  made  "  dirigeable "  by  hand  and 
impelled  by  power,  and  his  work  has  been  rejMjatod  in  later  years 
the  Menrt.  B«nard  and  Krebs,  using  stored  electricity  and 
iimng  a  speed  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  An  English 
igineer  also,  Mr.  Pole,  tho  veteran  authority  on  applications  of 
itn  power,  asserts  that,  taking  the  lifting  power  of  the  balloons 
given  by  latest  good  work,  and  assuming  that  they  may  be 
i  by  engines  no  heavier  than  those  sometimes  employed 
.-..■^.  lo-boats,  it  would  be  possible  to  drive  a  cigar-shaped  bal- 
loon, four  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  at  the 
1  of  thirty  miles  an  hoar.  That  this  will  be  realized,  and  more, 
may  hardly  doubt.  But  it  remains  a  question  whether  the 
balloon  can  be  dispensed  with  and  the  flying-machine  made  eelf- 
3*t,.'  well  as  self-ini{>elling.     This  is  greatly  doubted  by 

t  iij  impossible  to  say  positively  that  it  cannot  be 
We  may  (rassibly  yet  see  the  air  navigated  by  flying- 
of  enormous  size,  conveying  passengers  and  important 
MMpAXches,  and  perhaps  light  articles  of  merchandise,  at  rates  of 
exceeding  the  flight  of  the  swiftest  birds;  but  few  men 
•f  seience  or  engineers  imagine  that  such  machines  will  ever  be- 
it  Tchieles  of  general  use,  or  as  reliable  as  to  time  and  dates  as 
[an  tb«  fltearaahi]X3  or  the  railway  trainsof  to-day.  Should  the  in- 
[^etitor  of  the  snoo^ssful  flying-machine  ever  come  forward,  he  will 
tt  with  a  welcome  such  as  has  rarely  been  accorded  any  one  of 
F^  predeowsors.  He  will  have  performed  a  more  wonderfnl  task 
any  one  of  tbcm. 
Aftill  more  wonderful  work  will  be  done  by  the  genius,  should 
Um  ever  *fipB»T  and  should  the  thing  be  possible,  who  shall  find  a 
tj  of  prodnctng  that  beautiful  and  incomprehensible  light 
'tmitted  by  the  fire*fly  or  the  glow-worm — a  light  which  is  with- 


*  Ba«eat  «xparliDaaUi  LnrMtlmtlniis  by  ProfeMor  LauRler.  the  distlnKnisbsd 
r  Mid  pkntetet,  prore  that  tbe  dlfflcultiM  twre  met  with  ara  vaaUy  Urn 
>  vrfTtoaity  rappoMd. 
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out  heat  and  illustrates  probably  the  only  known  c«se  of  at  least 
approximately  complete  transformation  of  vital  or  heat-energy 
into  light  without  waste  and  at  low  temperature.  Such  a  trans- 
formation occurs  less  perfectly  in  phosphorous  combustion,  and 
the  hint  given  by  the  animal  and  by  the  mineral  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  beyond  the  limit  of  thought  of  coming  discov- 
erers and  inventors.  He  who  turns  the  glow-worm's  light  to  the 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind  will  confer  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  race.  It  seems  pe.-fectly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this,  at 
least  a  problem  already  solved  b}'  Nature,  is  not  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  ever-fruitful  mind  of  man.  It  would  seem  no 
more  improbable  that  the  chemist  should  detect  the  secret  of  thej 
composition  of  the  fire-fly's  illuminant  than  it  once  appeared  that 
he  should  ever  effect  the  sjmthesis  of  maflder  and  revolutionize 
a  great  industry.  Not  only  would  the  solution  of  this  problem 
be  a  benefit  to  the  race,  as  giving  them  a  most  beautiful  and 
mild  light,  but  the  conversion  of  heat  or  other  energy  into 
this  form  of  light,  without  wastes,  would  result  in  the  most 
extraordinary  economy.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  more  common  forms  of  light-produciug  apparatus,  nc 
over  5  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  made  useful,  the  remaining  9f 
per  cent,  being  wasted  as  heat,  and  worse  than  wasted,  as  the 
heat  produced  is  always  a  source  of  annoyance  and  loss  of  health. 
He  who  shall  give  us  the  secret  of  the  flashing  out-of-door  lights 
of  the  summer  evening  will  enable  as  to  secure  twenty  times  as 
much  liglit  with  a  given  expenditure  of  fuel  as  we  now  obtain, 
and  will  in  that  proportion  both  cheapen  the  production  of  light 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  combustion.  We  boast 
co-day  of  our  electric  lights  ;  but,  this  invention  or  discovery 
made,  we  shall  have  a  far  less  expensive,  though  perhaps  not 
more  healthful,  light. 

The  direct  conversion  of  heat  into  electricity,  or  the  direct 
production  of  that  fluid  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  is  another  of 
those  problems  which  are  thought  by  many  men  of  science  to 
possibly  capable  of  solution,  and  some  rather  promising  effort 
have  been  made  to  roach  a  result  ao  attractive.    This  may  even 
prove  to  be  *'  i^olulion  of  the  problem  of  the  glow-worm. 

Slinnld  the  '  come  when,  by  the  burning  of  a  little  coal 

or.oe  heat  them  comfortably,  derive  all 
leilomestic  drudgery,  secure  a  beautiful 
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[iD-Iiktf  ligbi.  And  proserro  them,  Ht  tlio  same  time,  against 
ibl«  ritiation  of  tlie  atmosphere,  we  ehall  have  attained  a 
state  of  beatitado  which  might  well  be  taken  as  a  foretaste  of 
paradise.  We  can,  and  actually  do,  transform  heat  and  other 
eaerifieB  already  within  oar  own  bodies  at  a  constant  temperature: 
•why  may  w«  not  repeat  these  processes  outside  of  them  ?  It  does 
not  M«m  possible  that  we  must  always  submit  to  the  now  inevit- 
able thermal  and  thermo-dynamic  waete  of  three-quarters  to  nine- 
tmUit,  or  more,  of  the  stored  energy  of  our  fuels. 

We  can,  at  best,  only  speculate  about  these  coming  blessings  of 
a  fatoTB  time  and  the  coming  race;  but  we  may,  at  least,  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  much  of  this  possible  may  become  actual. 
We  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  later  generations  may  continue 
to  see  an  interminable  succession  of  advances  made  by  coming 
men  of  KMenoe,  and  by  learned  engineers  and  mechanics,  that  shall 
coutiniuilljr  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
make  it  continually  easier  to  prepare  for  a  better  world  and  a 
brijfbtcr.  \M]o  knows  but  that  the  telescope,  the  spectroscope, 
aod  other  aa  yet  uninvented  instruments  may  aid  us  in  this  by 
rrreaJiog  the  secrets  of  other  and  more  perfect  lives,  in  other  and 
more  adTanoed.  worlds  than  ours,  despite  the  head-shaking  of 
those  who  know  most  of  the  probabilities  ?  Who  can  say  that  the 
life  of   t)'  :!iay  not  be  made   in  a  few  generations,  by  this 

ew-acct>.'  irogross  of  wliich  the  century  has  seen  but  the 

be^nning,  a  true  millennial  introduction  into  the  unseen  universe 
and  the  gioribns  life  that  every  man,  Christian  or  sceptic,  optimist 
or  petatmist,  would  gladly  hope  for  and  believe  possible  P  Of  this 
w«  may  b«  certain  :  no  one  can  imagine  the  reach  and  limit  of  the 
nsatta  uf  the  application  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  the  problems 
of  life  to-day,  any  more  than  could  our  ancestors  of  two  centuries 
affo  have  imagined  or  believed  in  the  progress  that  we  to-day 
may  look  back  npon.  The  border-land  of  science  still  stretches 
on  tato  tbe  ankaown. 

R.    II-    TMrBSTOK. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  OLD  ROME. 

BY    PROFESSOR    HODOLFO    LAyCIANI,    LL.D.,    PH.D.,    F.A.S.,    ETC. 


Ik  the  early  morning  of  May  13  I  was  called  to  witness  the 
opening  of  two  marble  coffins  which  bad  been  discovered  two  days 
before  under  the  foundations  of  the  new  Palazzo  di  Giustizia 
(nails  of  Justice),  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hadrian's  mausoleum. 
Orders  had  been  given  for  the  removal  of  both  earcophagi  to  the 
City  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  ceremony  of  cutting  the 
brass  clamps  which  fastened  their  lids  and  of  examining  and  de- 
scribing their  contents  could  bequietlyand  carefullyaccomplished. 
This  plan,  however,  was  not  found  practicable,  because  both 
coffins  happened  to  be  filled  with  water,  which  had  in  by-gone  cent- 
uries filtered  within,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  interstices  of  the 
lids.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  found  impossible  to  re- 
move the  coffins  to  the  Capitol,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excess- 
ive increase  in  weight  produced  by  the  water,  but  also  because 
the  violent  shaking  of  the  liquid  mass  would  have  damaged  and 
otherwise  disordered  the  skeletons  and  the  objects  which,  per* 
chance,  had  been  buried  within.  I  hastened  to  the  spot  to  sec  tho 
matter  properly  attended  to,  and  this  is  what  I  saw  in  the  course 
of  that  memorable  morning. 

At  a  depth  of  twenty-five  foot  below  the  level  of  the  city — that 
is  to  say,  four  or  five  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  which 
runs  close  by — the  two  marble  coHins  were  lying  side  by  side, 
embedded  in  the  soft  damp  clay.  The  one  on  the  left-hand  ude 
wjis  inscribed  with  the  simple  name 

CREPEREIA   TRYPHAENA, 
mid  dr,  1  rie  of  her 

dciiMi.  .1,  wHU  th« 

h.  A  teiled  hwly,  sitting 

ut  'V         -      '■■    -  -^t\. 
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Llucio)  CREPEREIO  EVHODO, 

"•{ypaftred  to  be  perfectly  I'luiti  und  simplo.  Enough  to  aay  that 
ti  eonteiirad  no  objects  of  interest  but  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
about  alxty  years  of  age.  The  contents  of  the  first  coffin  were 
far  more  precious,  and  almost  unique  of  their  kind. 

No  Boooer  had  the  seals  been  broken  and  the  lid  put  aside 
than  my  aauatanta  and  myself,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  crowd  of 
workmen  which  had  congregated  around  on  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the  "find,"  were  almost  horrified  at  the  sight  before  us. 
Gacing  at  the  Bkeleton,  through  the  veil  of  the  pure  water,  we 
■■w  tb«  skull  covered,  as  it  were,  with  dense  long  masses  of  brown 
hair  floating  in  the  liquid  crystal.  The  comments  made  by 
Um  siinple  and  excited  crowd  by  which  we  were  surrounded 
were  almo«t  aa  interesting  as  the  discovery  itself  ;  the  news  con- 
oeming  the  prodigious  hair  spread  like  wild-fire  among  the  com- 
m^raa  of  the  district ;  and  so  the  exhumation  of  Crepereia 
Tryphaeua  was  accomplished  with  unexpected  solemnity,  and  its 
nawfnbnnoe  will  last  for  many  years  to  come  in  the  popular  tra- 
ditiiQSW  of  the  new  quarter  of  the  Halls  of  Justice  (prati  di  Gas- 
tflOo).  The  mystery  of  the  hair  is  easily  explained.  Together 
with  the  spring  water,  germs  or  bulbs  of  an  aquatic  plant  had 
entered  the  sarcophagus,  settled  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
ikull,  asd  developed  into  long  glossy  threads  of  a  dark  shade. 

Th«  akuU  was  bending  gently  towards  the  left  shoulder,  as  repre- 
■BQled,  by  chance,  in  the  bas-relief.  On  the  same  shoulder  was  lying 
■■  vxtfniiite  little  doll  carved  in  oak.  On  each  side  of  the  head 
t)  gold  ear-rings  with  drops  of  pearls.  Mingled  in  a  heap 

w....  . .crtebfffiof  the  neck  and  of  the  backbone  there  were  a  gold 

oecklaoe,  woven  as  a  chain,  with  thirty-seven  pendants  of  green 
JMpni .  an  '  brooch  with  an  intaglio  in  amethyst,  of  Qrcck 

wnrkmati.-:  ,  jrueenting  the  fight  of  a  grifiin  and  a  deer. 
V>  -  left  hand  bad  been  lying,  we  found  four  rings  of  solid 

golil.  une  ia  an  engagement-ring,  with  an  engraving  in  red  jasper 
twpmentinj^  two  hands  clasped  together.  The  second  has  the 
e 

PHILETV8 

iifT»v>d  .tn  the  itime.    The  thirdand  the  fourth  rings  are  plain 
•l  need  no  siK-cial  account. 
luL.  CI- — 3fo.  398.  6 
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hafi  always  been  the  same  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
same  passions  have  never  ceaaed  to  stir  and  to  govern  mankind, 
with  the  same  alternations  of  good  and  evil,  of  joys  and  sorrows, 
of  infantile  simplicity  and  maturity  of  older  age.*  Then  we  no 
longer  wonderon  finding  that  the  children  of  by-gone  ages  bad  toys 
and  games  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
These  playthings  have  mostly  been  found  in  tombs,  pagan  as  well 
as  Christian,  and  cousist  chiefly  of  dolls  and  marionettes,  of 
crepundia  ^any  kind  of  rattling  instrument),  money-boxes,  little 
silver  bells,  tiscd  against  the  jtitatura  or  evil-eye,  ivory  masks. 
Medusa's  heads,  little  carts  and  boats,  caricatures  of  men  and 
beasts,  and  sometimes  pigs  with  children  on  their  bocks.  The 
origin  of  these  last  objects  can  be  traced  in  the  ancient  Spartan 
custom  of  sacriticing  yonng  pigs  to  Diana  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Txthtnidia,  the  feast  day  of  wet-nurae«.  There  are  also  articulated 
serpents,  with  which  children  used  to  frighten  each  other.  Such 
is  evidently  the  serpent  represented  in  a  bas-relief  now  in  the 
Villa  Celimoutaoa  of  Baron  toq  Hoffmann,  which  shows  the 
graceful  figure  of  a  boy  concealed  behind  a  large  scenic  mask, 
tlirough  the  open  mouth  of  which  he  flourishes  a  snake,  with  the 
intention  of  frightening  a  playmate  who  stands  before  the  mask. 

In  the  excavations  of  the  Roman  ceroeteries  on  the  Esqniline 
Hill  I  have  found  many  curious  objects  in  lead,  which  must  be 
classed  among  toys.  Such  are,  for  instance,  wheels  for  little 
carts,  the  s{>okes  of  which  represent  figures  ot  charioteers;  frames 
for  diminutive  mirrors;  passt-partouts  for  portraits  or  medallions, 
and  imitations  of  domestic  ntensils.  The  early  explorers  of 
the  Catacombs  speak  of  an  infinite  variety  of  playthings  dis- 
covered in  children's  loculi,  and  especially  of  ivory  blocks  with 
letton*  in  alto-relievo,  used  to  learn  the  alphabet,  as  described  by 
Quintilian  Hn<l  St.  Jerome,  who  call  them  "instructive  amuse- 
ments for  childhood."  The  manufacture  and  the  use  of  toys  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  Qreco-Ro  n  times  and  lauds.  In  Egyptian 
tombs  contemporary  with  the  earliest  dynastie*  many  have  been 
found,  and  distributed  through  the  Tarious  museums  of  Europe^ 
K>.  '  ids  and    mun.  >.    miniature    boats 

sailors,  and  le  crocodiles,  wbose 

-hut  84  Ton  like.    Among  oar  own  *'  finda" 

.-■iMteKIMnWW  tor*  bf  OvnatMa  KhDI*  hoiw 
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vo  must  mention  little  clay  vase«»  with  a  ball  inside,  which,  od 
bdng  shaken,  son nd  like  a  tistritm.  They  were  used,  together 
with  the  rijitra,  by  nurses  to  amuse  and  quiet  their  young  charges, 
•ccompaoying  the  rattling  with  their  own  slow  and  monotonous 
niofing,  the  kaia-ban-kaUsia  of  the  Greek,  the  neniae  of  the 
Ijtijnu,  the  niHHa-nnntm  of  the  Italians.  Many  of  these  objects 
_faav«  been  discovered  in  Pompeian  nurseries,  whereas  the  brass 
im  abound  especially  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  "Why  they 
iW  be  found  in  snch  quantities  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  is  one 
of  the  many  mysteriee  connected  with  the  history  and  nature  of 
that  remarkable  river. 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  load  the  new  born 
duld  with  gifts  of  every  description.  Mothers,  friends,  and  even 
Cunily  servants  congregated  around  the  cradle,  admiring, 
ig,  and  embracing  the  baby,  while  the  venerable  grand- 
mother blessed  and  anointed  him,  wishing  that  roses  and  lilies 
my^ht  spring  up  along  his  path,  and  that  palaces  and  rich 
4MBains  might  become  his  portion. 

When  a  child  was  abandoned  and  deserted,  the  crepundia 
vert  either  bung  to  his  neck  or  were  put  in  a  basket  by  his  side 
— a  practice  which  signified  that  the  poor  lonely  infant  was  put 
ooder  the  care  of  Bacchus,  who  had  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
that,  like  this  little  god,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  tended 
eared  for.  In  the  Pio-Clementino  section  of  the  Vatican 
im  there  is  a  graceful  statuette  of  a  child,  with  many 
tndia  round  his  neck,  by  means  of  which  the  foundling  could 
be  identified  in  progress  of  time.  In  scene  fourth,  act  fourth,  of 
the  "Rudene."  I'lautus  describes  minutely  the  objects  concealed 
in  Paiesira'*  basket,  which  help  the  father  to  identify  the  long- 
toat  dangbter.  Aristophanes  and  Terentius  are  very  fond  of 
lieir  plays  on  this  plot  of  exposed  infants,  recog- 
iine  by  their  parents  with  the  help  of  gnorismata. 
The  custom  of  modelling  or  moulding  little  figures  in  wax  or 
day  vas  also  a  great  diversion  for  Greek  and  Roman  children. 
Larfsnns  refers  to  this  practice  both  in  "Alkyon"  and  in 
lun.'*  comparing  most  happily  the  innumerable  changes 
wiiK-lt  uUore  andergoes  by  the  hands  of  God  to  the  thousand 
(onna  which  a  bit  of  wax  or  clay  receives  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
drm.  Artists  of  great  value  have  condescended  sometimes  to 
■odal  •XOawTtly  nnall  works,  elegant  and  costly  "  nothings," 
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to  be  compared  to  our  French  bibelots,  Pliny  speaks  of  Kallis- 
tratos  having  carved  in  ivory  ants  and  other  insects  bo  tiny  and 
minute  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discover  and  appreciate 
their  exact  shape  and  proportions.  Myrmekides  is  said  to  have 
cat  first  in  ivory  and  then  in  marble  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  which  could  be  screened  and  concealed  under  the  wings 
of  a  fly;  and  also  a  man-of-war,  or  quadriremis,  not  larger  than 
the  body  of  a  bee. 

The  smallest  of  the  many  hundred  marble  figures  which  I  have 
discovered  is  only  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  high.  It  represents  a 
lady  attending  to  her  toilet,  with  a  mirror  in  the  right  hand.  It 
is  exhibited  in  the  new  Museum  of  the  Orto  Botanico,  near  the 
Colisenm. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  special  subject  of  dolls :  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  constantly  found  in  Greece  aa  well  as  in 
Italy,  in  pagan  as  well  as  in  Christian  tombs,  shows  how  gener* 
ally  and  constantly  they  must  have  been  used.  These  dolls  are 
of  every  kind  and  description,  of  wood,  of  clay,  of  ivory,  of  wax, 
and  mostly  articulated.  Varro  compares  the  fascination  which 
dolls  exert  on  children  to  the  fascination  of  flowers,  of  gems,  of 
money,  of  cakes.  Plutarch,  in  writing  affectionate  words  of  com- 
fort to  his  wife  for  the  loss  of  their  sweet  Timossena,  dwells  upon 
the  charming  disposition  of  the  child,  and  relates,  among  other 
traits,  how  she  begged  the  nurse  to  give  her  milk  not  only  to 
other  children,  but  also  to  her  doll. 

The  ancient  custom  of  placing  children's  toys  either  inside  or 
above  tombs  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  illustration.  To 
it  refers  the  graceful  story  told  by  Vitruvius  apropos  of  the 
Corinthian  maiden  on  whose  tomb  the  nurse  had  placed  a  round 
basket  containing  her  former  playthings.  A  plant  of  acanthus 
having  surrounded  the  basket  with  its  delicate  tendrils  and 
leaves,  suggested  to  Kallimakos  the  first  idea  of  the  Corinthian 
capital. 

The  Mnseo  Cristiano  annexed  to  the  Vatican  Lifcrary  is  per- 
haps the  richest  in  this  modest  but  interesting  class  of  antiques, 
especially  in  dolls  and  marionettes  carved  in  bone,  and  articulated 
so  that  they  could  move  and  gesticulate  by  means  of  threads  or 
wires. 

'  All  that  I  have  said  on  the  subject  may  seem  not  to  pertain 
to  the  case  of  Crepereia  Tryphaena,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have 
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^fOk  Qp  bdr  pUythin^  many  years  before  her  death.  A  passage 
vlkich  we  find  in  the  second  Satire  of  Persius  (v.  70)  enables  ua 
to  ezplata  the  case  very  easily  ;  bat,  first,  let  me  give  a  more  de- 
tailed d«8oriptioa  of  the  little  work  of  art. 

The  pupo  is  carved  in  oak,  to  which  the  combined  action 
of  age  and  water  hae  given  the  hardness  of  metal.  Although  not 
diSettmt  in  sise  and  shape  from  another  doll,  illustrated  by  Bisoari 
m  pUte  V.  of  the  "Antichi  Ornatnenii  e  TrasltiUi  del  Cambini," 
eon  is  modelled  with  a  far  more  perfect  imitation  of  the  woman's 
form,  and  ia  considered  by  Visconti  and  Castellani  the  finest  of 
its  kind  yet  found  in  Roman  excavations.  The  hands  and  feet 
are  cArred  with  the  utmost  skill.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair 
if  cbAracteristic  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  differs  but  little 
from  the  style  of  Faustina  the  elder.  The  doll  was  probably 
draned.  and  in  the  thumb  of  her  right  hand  were  inserted  two 
fold  key-ringa,  in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  housewives.  The 
figure,  the  articulations  of  which  at  the  hips,  knees,  shoulders, 
sod  elboirs  are  still  in  good  condition,  is  thirty  centimetres 
Ugh.   . 

The  verse  of  Persins  above  referred  to — 


Stmpe  koe.  r>iod  reneri  doiuita*  a  vtrQine  puppae— 

ognifiea  that  dolls  and  playthings  are  not  a  specialty  of  children's 
toabt.  It  was  cnstomary  for  young  ladies  to  offer  their  dolls  to 
Vmum  or  Diana  on  their  wedding-day.  But  this  was  not  the  end 
rwiTad  for  Crepereia's  doll.  She  was  doomed  to  share  the  sad 
M»  of  her  yoong  mistress,  and  lie  down  by  her  corpse  before  the 
lavnife  ceremony  could  be  accomplished. 

BoooLFO  Lancia Ni. 
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I  BATE  schooUboy  recollections,  chiefly  anecdotical,  of  certain 
notable  men  in  Boeton,  which,  though  affording  mere  glimpaes  of 
their  personal  characteristics,  may  be  worth  recording.  These 
men  belonged  to  a  class  which  shed  a  distinct  influence  over 
society  from  the  rostrnm,  the  lecture-room,  and  the  palpit  in  a 
city  which  eeteema  itself — and  not  withont  some  claim  to  the 
title — ih«  literary  metropolis  of  the  oonntir.  I  refer  to  the  days 
of  Webster  and  Ererett,  the  Adamses,  Otis,  and  Qoincy,  among 
•totwmen ;  Jod/te  Story  and  Bafat  Choate.  among  lawyers ; 
PrMOoit  and  Ticknor,  among  bistoriaos ;  Emerson  and  Alcott, 
among  philosophers ;  Cbanning,  Lyman  Beecher,  Blagden, 
Wara^  and  Pierpoot,  among  ol^rgvtnen ;  and  a  host  of  le 
lights.  I  must  oODiae  mjaalt  to  a  few  of  thoM  whose  personal 
tvatta  made  an  imprMBOa,  at  the  tioM,  opon  my  yonthfnl  mind. 

Daaiai  Wobatsr,  ehwAy  from  his  poWo  fama,  but  in  large 
■iMsnre  from  the  fact  that  sasajr  of  his  glowing  periods  were 
Camiltar  to  us  sebool-boys  in  tbopagw  of  oor  **Lov«U's  Speaker," 
tns  to  mo  aa  objoel  of  profovad  adauration.  I  se«  him  now, 
'*  in  his  ba^l  as  kt  valkwL'*  a  maa  «(  giaad  pbysiqae,  with  i 
dark,  commaudiag  eoaatoaanco  aad  psatlialiag  eyos,  dressed 
a  b)a«  swallow>tait«d  coat,  with  gilt  battn—u  aad  a  boff  waist- 
ooat,  bslov  vkaA  daaflod  his  vateh^chaia  aad  keysi 

Tho  >aaoaa«wwt  UmI  tlM»  graul  ocalor  wm  to  speak  froi 
tho  tostram  or  ia  ooait  was  aaflcieat  to  ftU  th«  room  to  saffo 
tioa  teag  Wlors  ho  afftartd.    I  aaa  oaoa,  whea  a  aasall 
paeksd  ia  a  dtaaa  ero«d  m  a  palMetl  msgting  ia  Faarail 
ahoa  W«bstor  held  t  ■  I  oamo  aaar  bMog  crashed  to  ( 

~-ap%a^amoaggi*u..^   ^w.^MaM^tadovithiathahall.] 
^  lhM»  wh*  ««i«  oadoavMhag  la  aaftar  bam  vithool.  begaa 
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to  and  fro.  a  solid  mass  of  human  bodies,  as  helpless  to 

looontenct  the  movement  aa  if  Faoeail  Hall,  the  "  Cradio  of 

Lfberty,"  was  being  rocked  by  an  earthquake.     The  orator  was 

in  the  midst  of  a  stirring  appeal,  urging  the  necessity  for  individ- 

nal  exertion  and  unflinching  patriotism  to  avert  the  dangers  that 

Lthreatened  the  political  party  whose  principles  he  espoused^  when 

lie  perceived  the  terrible  sway  of  the  packed  assembly  and  the 

[imminent  danger  that  might  ensne.     Webster  stopped  short  in 

'the  middle  of  a  sentence,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 

extended  his  arm  in  an  authoritative  attitude,  and,  in  a  stentorian 

ftoice  of  command,  cried  out :  *'  Let  each  man  stand  firm  I"   The 

lect  vas  iiutAntaneoos,     Each  man  stood  firm  ;    the  great  heav- 

18  of  humanity  regained  its  equilibrium,  and,  save  the 

[lopg  breath  of  relief  that  filled  the  air,   perfect  stillness  ensued. 

[■••  T%at,"  exclaimed  the  great  orator,  "  is  what   we  call  self-go v- 

(crnmeot  V — so  apt  an  illustration  of  the   principle  he  was  ex- 

ioding  that  the  vast  assembly  responded  with  deafening  cheers. 

I  wa«  scarcely  leas  an  admirer  of  Edward  Everett,  whose  cold, 

claencal,  and  studied  style  was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  massive 

^wannth  and  energy  of  his  great  rival  in  public  oratory.     The  one 

ick  the  qnarry  with  the  emphasis  of  a  discoverer;  the  other 

^chieelled  the  marble  with  the  delicacy  of  a  finished  sculptor.    To 

"en  to  Webster  was  to  be  warmed  with  an  unexpected  emotion: 

hang  upon  the  periods  of  Everett  wiis  to  feel   the   charms  of 

eoltared  rhetoric. 

I  had  been  smuggled  between  some  friendly  petticoats  into 
the  (fallery  "exclusively  reserved  for  ladies"  that  I  might  hear 
y  famous  eulogy  on  the  death  of  Lafayette,  and  I  listened 

I:.  ..  ..:li  devouring  ears.  On  a  pedestal  at  the  right  of  the 
orator  stood  a  bust  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman,  and  a  full- 
portrait  of  him  in  oil  was  suspended  from  the  wall  behind, 
a  background  of  crape.  All  this  was  prearranged  to  assist  the 
orator  id  bi«  peroration,  and  to  these  he  turned  with  graceful 
LAction  and  impaasione<]  expression  as  he  addrc^^sed  each  symbol 
'with  the  final  words  of  his  address:  "Speak,  marble  lipa I  Speak. 
votive  canvas!  Teach  ns  the  love  of  liberty  protected  by  law  !" 
I  tboaght  the  applause  would  never  end. 

Twenty  years  after.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Everett  the  impression 
adiiresa  on  that  occasion  had  macie  on  my  youthful  mind,  and 
■repeated  his  cloeiag  words.     He  complimented  me  on  my  "excel- 
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lent  memory."  I  did  not,  however,  tell  him  what  a  shock  my 
young  imagiautiou  had  received  when  I  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  "marble  lips"  he  had  invoked  to  teach  the  love  of  lib- 
erty vere— platter !  Unfortunately  for  Boston,  no  "quarried 
marble's  sculptured  glow  "  from  classic  Paros,  or  even  from  Car* 
rara^  representing  Lafayette,  was  obtainable  in  the  city  at  the 
time  ;  hence  the  ignoble  substitute. 

That  Everett  resorted  occasionally  to  accessories  "  to  catch 
the  ty«»  of  the  groundlings  "  may  seem  not  altogether  worthy  of 
a  man  of  such  cultivated  tastes  and  talents ;  but  these  studied 
effects,  like  his  studied  oratory,  served  t-o  "  bring  down  "  the 
house  and  the  banqnet-table;  which,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  the 
moment  with  the  orator  or  the  actor,  or  both  combined.  It  waa 
always  successful  with  Everett.  A  gentleman  who  sat  near  him 
at  a  public  dinner  in  Boston  related  a  little  incident  in  illustra--, 
tion  of  this.  Among  the  ornamented  dishes  on  the  table  was 
grand  plat  fancifully  decorated,  including  two  miuiature  silk 
flags  on  sticks,  which  were  stuck  into  the  viand  previously  to  its 
being  served.  This  dish  stood  directly  in  front  of  Everett. 
Before  he  was  aware  of  it  it  was  removed  from  the  table  for  th« 
purpose  of  being  curved  at  the  sideboard.  When  h»  missed  it,! 
he  appeared  to  be  seriously  annoyed,  and,  beckoning  to  one  of  the 
waiters,  whispered  to  him  to  bring  back  the  dish  and  place  it 
where  it  was  before.  This  was  accordingly  done.  My  friend, 
one  of  the  few  who  had  observed  the  little  by -scene,  could  not  at 
all  understand  it,  or  know  why  the  great  man  had  appeared  so 
disconcerted  at  the  loss  of  the  dish  and  so  immensely  relieved  at 
its  reappearance  ;  but  when  the  cloth  was  removed  and  Everett 
made  his  speech,  in  response  to  a  national  toast,  the  mystery  waa 
explained.  As  the  orator  warmed  with  bis  theme,  and  expatiated 
in  glowing  language  upon  the  greatness  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
patriotic  emotions  excited  by  the  flag  of  the  Union,  whose  folds 
they  all  beheld  gracefully  festooned  around  the  walls  of  the 
banquct-hnll,  he  seised — as  if  moved  by  the  impulse  of  the 
inoment — the  two  little  flags  from  the  dish  before  him  and  waived 
them,  one  in  each  hand,  above  his  head,  until  his  accents  were 
drowned  in  the  murmurs  of  applause  that  followed  the  graceful, 
•ppropriato.  and,  so  to  speak,  inspirtd  act. 

In  one  of  his  speeches  E<lward  Everett  spoke  of  "  the  leade 
ivlght  of  nwMntnl  ftmbitlon."   With  him  the  leaden  weight  wa 
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diflqipointed  ambition.  Like  Webster.  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  a 
boat  of  othen  who  were  worthy  to  receive  the  highest  gift  at  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  by  patriotic  and  earnest  work  had 
•trireD  to  obtain  it,  he  failed.  As  a  scholar,  a  true  patriot,  and 
a  finished  orator,  he  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  large  and 
dtwrimi Dating  class ;  but  his  natural  tempernment  and  excliisive- 
n«M,  perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  did  not  commend  him  as  an 
eligible  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Webster,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  "  in  tonch "  with  the  people,  and  his  name  was  a 
watchvord  of  strength ;  but  his  strong  advocacy  of  partisan 
DMMMires  had  severed  the  sympathies  of  a  large  section  whose 
rote  would  have  been  necessary  to  his  success. 

On  my  way  to  and  from  school  I  had  to  pass  the  Conrt-House, 
and  would  occasionally  slip  in  to  enjoy  the  cross-examination  of 
a  witness,  the  pleading  of  the  barrister,  or  the  charge  to  the  jury 
of  Cbief-Jnstice  Story.  There  I  heard  Rufus  Choate  seduce  the 
obtan  minds  of  unintcllcctual  jurymen  by  his  fervent,  almost 
voniMlly,  appeals  to  their  sympathies  in  )>ohalf  of  the  prisoner  at 
tbt  bar,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  richly  deserved  punishment. 
In  this  class  of  oratory  Choate  had  no  equal.  I  once  heard  him 
defend  s  man  charged  with  obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences, 
who  had  represented  himself  to  his  creditors  as  possessing  a  large 
capital  when  in  point  of  fact  he  was  a  bankrupt.  Not  a  word  of 
•vidmee  could  be  extracted  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  whose  guilt 
WM  fnlly  establishetl.  But  Choate  had  ascertained  that,  many 
yean  before,  when  a  very  young  man,  the  accused  had,  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  taken  charge  of  a  Sunday-school  class  to  relieve 
a  teacher  who  was  ill.  The  great  barrister  seized  upon  this  fact 
aaa  drowning  man  a  straw,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  and 
Imprwivgnew  of  appeal  that  astonished  judge  and  jury.  His  ar- 
gument was  something  like  this :  Could  such  a  self-devoted 
Christian,  a  young  man  surrounded  by  the  allurements  of  a  great 
city,  Tolontarily  resist  them  and  give  himself  up  to  the  religions 
train:'  'n.  teaching  them  the  word  of  God  and 

elerati   „  ind  hearts  with  lessons  of  morality^  if  he 

WM  himvelf  eomipt  and  nnprincipled-.  No,  No, — a  thousand 
tiiBM  No !  His  failings  in  life  were  the  common  failings  of 
kmnanity.  He  was  self -deceived,  sanguine,  impracticable — a 
nua  wboM  ideaa  were  rose-colored,  and  who  imagined,  as  be 
looind  OTvr  hia  itook  in  trade  and  built  rastles'ln-tbe-alr  of  fature 
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prosperity,  tbat  he  was  already  a  man  of  means,  and  in  reality 
possessed  tlie  amount  which,  under  this  self-delusion,  he  repre- 
sented to  his  creditors  to  be  his  capital.  And  so  forth  and  so 
forth.  Then  followed  the  illustration  of  a  mirage  in  the  desert, 
when  the  wearied  traveller,  deceived  by  the  aerial  phenomenon, 
fancies  that  he  beholds  in  the  distance  palaces  and  verdure  and 
gushing  fountains,  which,  alas !  oh  a  nearer  approach  dissolve 
into  airy  nothings.  Tears  bedewed  the  eyes  of  the  eloquent 
pleader ;  at  least,  he  frequently  wiped  them  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  as  frequently  had  recourse  to  the  glass  of  water  on 
the  table  to  relieve  his  choking  utterances.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  sensibilities  of  the  juryman,  and  they  acquitted  the 
at  the  bar  without  leaving  their  seats. 

Choate's  deeply- furrowed  face  and  unhealthy  expression  indi- 
cated an  overtaxed  brain  at  the  expense  of  irregularity  in  living. 
I  believe  he  had  no  time  to  compress  his  preparation  of  ca 
within  office  hours,  and  did  an  immense  deal  of  work  at  home^l 
Not  that  "  he  took  his  briefs  to  bed  with  him," — as  is  said  to  b»- 
the  case  with  a  celebrated  Lonjion  barrister, — but  that  his  briefs 
kept  him  out  of  bed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  that  he 
drauk  an  inordinate  quantity  of  tea  to  keep  off  the  sleepy  god. 

As  the  demi-gwl  of  literary  Boston,  whose  temple  of  worship 
was  chietiy  the  lecture-room,  I  remember  the  thin  features,  the 
turned-down  collar,  displaying  an  excess  of  uncoveretl  throat,  and 
the  calm,  self-asserting  expression  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  as  he 
indulged  in  his  somewhat  mystical  utterances  to  the  crowded 
assemblages  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
A  large  part  of  the  audience  was  composed  of  merchants,  some  of 
whom  declared  "  on  'change,"  the  following  day,  that  the 
mystical  Sage  of  Concord  was  "  too  much  for  them,  but  that  their 
daughters  understood  and  appreciated  him  thoroughly. "  But  for 
the  limitations  of  space  I  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  repeat 
here  many  of  the  anecdotes  current  at  the  time  in  connection 
with  this  prefiminently  great  and  original  philosopher.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  one,  as  illustrative  of  that  extravagance  of 
expression  which  occasionally  betrayed  his  sense  of  keen  humor. 
Emerson  was  at  the  theatre  one  evening,  in  <  '  "   i  igj 

ffisthetic  friend  Margaret   Fuller,  to  see   the  iV I 

EUsler.     As  the   "  diviiu  daiueHw"  hiis  executing  one  of  tier 
inimitable />irof«e/^e«,  balaticing  heraupplo  body  on  the  toe  of  her 
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and  saw  him  frequently.  During  one  winter,  the  former,  not 
having  seen  or  heard  from  Dr.  Channing  for  three  weeks,  not- 
withstanding that  the  weather  had  been  unusually  mild  and  agree- 
able, feared  that  he  was  ill,  and  called  at  his  house  to  inquire.  He 
found  Chauning  in  his  library,  the  sun  streaming  through  the 
closed  windows  and  a  blazing  fire  in  tbe  grate,  while  the  doctor 
himself  was  in  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  Naturally  the  visitor 
asked  him  why  he  was  not  out  enjoying  the  soft  air  and  tbe  sun- 
shine. Channing  shook  bis  head  and  said  :  "  Impossible,  my 
friend.  I  dare  not,  and  you  know  I  never  do,  venture  out  of  doorB 
in  an  east  wind." 

'•But,  doctor,"  said  his  friend,  "  the  wind  is  not  from  the 
east ;  it  has  been  south  for  the  past  three  weeks." 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  doctor;  "  look  at 
the  vane,"  pointing  to  the  weathercock  of  the  Park-Street  Church, 
visible  from  the  window. 

'•But  tliat  vane  is  rusty,"  was  the  response,  "and  has  not 
moved  for  three  weeks.     It  wants  oiling." 

The  astonished  divine  must  have  concluded  that  his  own 
faculties  required  oiling,  for  he  started  off  directly  for  his  muffler 
and  overcoat,  and  went  out  with  his  companion  for  a  walk  in  the 
cheering  sunshine,  with  tbe  joy  of  a  prisoner  released  from  a  long 
imprisonment  in  a  case  of  miscarriage  of  justice.  He  must  also 
have  experienced  a  sense  of  mortification  at  the  discovery  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  misplaced  confidence  in  the  Oalvinistic 
weathercock. 

Channing's  calmness  and  self-possession  were  additional  traits 
in  his  character,  and  were  singularly  manifested  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion. He  was  seated  among  the  audience  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  packed  assembly,  on  some 
public  occasion,  when,  suddenly,  a  portentous  cracking  aoand 
was  heard  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  A  panic  ensued,  which  of 
itself  was  sufficient  to  create  terrible  danger.  The  general  impres- 
sion was  that  the  whole  gallery,  with  its  dense  mass  of  occupants, 
was  on  the  point  of  falling.     The  people  with  terrifying  screams 

rushed  to  t^-   -  —  "^      « -~   "—  -'cning  to  crush  each  other  to 

dcstb  in  ft  In  the  midst  of  this  excit- 

ii  !     perfectly    composed, 

vniee  to  resume  their 
■>ao  directly  around 
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him,  and  as  they  reseated  themselves  their  neighbors  did  the  same, 
tad  to  a  few  moments  perfect  order  and  quiet  were  roatored. 

Another  Unitarian  clergyman  who,  for  many  years,  influenced 
his  congregation  with  almost  supreme  power,  and  who  waa  the 
counterpart  of   Chauning  in  physique  and  style  of  delivery,  ia 
worthy  of  a  sketch.     This  was  the  Sev.  John  Pierpont.     He  was 
Ltall,   strong-limbed,  and   energetic  ;    possessing  a   very  original 
'coind  and  a  directness  of  purpose  which  was  never  turned  aside 
by  questions  of  self-interest.      £ven  to  the  verge  of   offence,  and 
cloallj  beyond  it,  he  preached  the  duty  of  men  to  God  and  to 
other,  fearless  of  personal  consequences.      During  the  great 
iperance  movement  in  Boston,  Pierpont  was  in  rather  an  awk- 
position  toward  his  congregation,    A  strictly  temperate  man 
elf,  he  had  always  enjoined  temperance  upon  his  hearers  ; 
it  now  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  join  his  forces  with 
Elbe  party  whose  principle  was  "  total  abstinence,"  and  he  well 
sew  that  this  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  his  hear- 
er*.     Among  the  pillars  of  his  church,  the  principal  pew-owners, 
and  the  largest  contributors  to  the  fund  in  its  support,  were  two 
or  three  distillers  of  ardent  spirits,  who  had  accumulated  large 
fortanes  in  their  trade,  and  who  were  held  to  bo  honorable  and 
rorthy  men.     No  doubt  the  conscientious  preacher  took  these 
points  into  serious  consideration  ;  but,  being  a  man  who  despised 
(•measnres  in  a  case  where  morals  were  concerned,  he  decided 
preach  down  their  vocation  in  life,  even  if   it   resulted   in 
:hing  them  out  of  church.     Accordingly,  he  did  not  minco 
BIB,  bat  with  the  full  force  of  argtiment  and  appeal  he 
loanced  those  who  built  up  fortunes  by  the  manufacture  of 
irig  liquors,  and  held  them  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
,...^  .  .il  of  the  times — intemperance — aud  its  debasing  and  im- 
}T«mbiug  results.     One  or  two  such  sermons  passed  without 
oomiucut,  but  as  Sunday  after  Sunday  the  enthusiastic 
eber  returned  to  the  charge,  the  distillers,  supported  by  a 
irity  of  the  p«w-owners,  6oald  stand  it  no  longer,  and  Pier- 
ont  WM  rei^>ectfally  dismissed  from  the  pulpit.     My  impression 
that  from  that  time  he  abandoned  the  clerical  profession;  at  all 
«rsnti,  while  continuing  to  denounce  the  use  of  spirituous  drinks, 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  spiritual-i^m. 
Ai  an  bonest  and  fearless  preacher,  he  was  an  honor  to  the 
it ;  Ml  a  poet,  his  verses  will  always  be  included  in  an^  oolleo- 
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tion  that  fairly  represents  the  lyrical  talent  of  the  jieriod ;  as  a 
promoter  of  education,  his  school-books  were  in  use  in  every  New 
England  academy,  and  as  a  practical  inventor,  the  "  Pierpont 
stove/'  and  even  a  very  serviceable  nuor-strop,  attested  his  claims 
to  the  title  of  "  universal  genius."  Very  many  years  after  1  had 
seen  Pierpont  in  the  pulpit  I  was  attracted,  at  a  funeral  ceremony 
in  New  York,  by  the  striking  appearance  of  a  tall,  patriarchal 
gentleman  with  a  flowing  white  beard,  who  stood  prominently 
among  the  mouriiers.  Hearing  my  name  mentioned  by  a  friend 
who  greeted  me,  the  patriarchal  gentleman  turned  to  me  and, 
introducing  himself  as  Mr.  John  Pierpont,  inquired  if  1  was 
a  relative  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  formerly  a  "  clergy- 
man-at-large  "  in  Boston.  On  being  told  that  such  was  the  fact, 
he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand  and  exclaimed  that  the  meet- 
ing was  one  of  great  interest  to  him  and  that,  after  the  ceremony^ 
he  had  a  most  important  communication  to  make  to  me. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  clergyman  above  mentioned,  an 
uncle  of  mine,  was  ono  of  the  most  benevolent  and  disinterested 
men  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  know.  His  life  was  devoted 
to  the  gratuitous  ministration  from  the  pulpit  and  elsewhere  of 
religion  and  of  good  works  for  the  benefit  of  tho  poor  of  Boston. 
To  this  cause  he  devoted  the  larger  share  of  his  private  fortune, 
and  60  wide  was  the  extent  of  his  reputation  in  this  regard  that 
an  English  biographer  asserts  that,  as  an  unselfish  humanitarian, 
he  deserves  the  title  of  the  American  Howard,  Among  his  per- 
sonal characteristics  was  that  of  occasional  absence  of  mind.  Ou 
entering  the  house  one  day,  Dr.  Tuckerman  placed  his  hat  upon 
the  hall  table,  entered  the  parlor,  and,  seeing  a  magazine  upon 
the  book-standr  took  it  up  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  perusing 
its  pages.  In  this  occupation  he  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance 
of  a  lady,  who,  to  the  doctor's  great  surprise,  informed  him  that 
he  had  made  the  mistake  of  entering  the  wrong  house,  his  own 
being  the  one  next  door.  Tho  body  of  this  distinguished  philau- 
thropist  lies  at  Mount  Auburn,  under  a  marble  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  poor  of  Boston,  so  many  of  whom  d<: 
to  contribute  to  its  cost  that  it  became  necessary  to  limit,  ;;.i. 
amount  of  each  subscription  to  one  cent. 

To  retnni  to  Mr.  Pierpont.      The  "  importsr 
tion"  that  the  reverend  gentleman  lisd  to  inak^ 
•tartling.     With  groat  solemii 
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thtkUft  {e'w  days  previously,  he  had  held  a  most  interesting  conver- 
MtioQ  vith  Dr.  William  Ellery  Cbaimiag.     As  Chaiming  had  then 
be«a  dead  for  apwards  of  twenty  yeare^  I  at  first  concluded  that 
PSerpo&t  vas  out  of  big  senses  ;  but  on  recalling  the  fact  that  he 
vu  %  prouooneed  Spiritualist,  I  listened  with  gerious  attention. 
"  I  a«ked  Cb&nning  among  other  things,"  continued  my  oom- 
inioD,  "  where  he  then  was. 
"  '  In  the  fifth  heaven,'  he  replied. 
"  '  And  where  is  our  friend.  Dr.  Tuckerman  ? ' 
** '  In  the  seventh  heaven.' 
'  And  how  happens  it  that  he,  good  as  he  wad,  is  in  higher 
>ry  than  yourself  ? ' 

'  On  account  of  his  great  nnaelfishuess,'  was  Channiug's  re- 
ply.      I  knew,"  continued  Pierpont,  *'  that  this  fact  would  be 


of  gn 

pjxrviu-. 

knoinu' 


5t  to  you  and  your  family,  and  it  looks  like  a  special 
f   I  .•ini  favoifd  with  tliis  opportunity  of  making  it 


■  lou  of  this  idiosyncrasy,  Pierpont  was  perfectly 
iibly  his  colleagues  of  the  apiritualistic  circle 
would  M«ert  that  this  iatorview  with  the  departed  was  the  strong- 
pilence  of  his  perfect  lucidity  of  intellect,  Pierpont's  latter 
rere  paaiod  in  Washington  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  depart- 
menU^aDd  a<  an  occasional  public  lecturer. 

Aonther  very  notable  clergyman  of  Boston  was  the  Rev.  Ly- 
man Bcecher,  father  of  the  late  Ilenry  Ward  Beocher,  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  was  one  of  the  lights — technically  speaking,  the  "  blue 
light  " — of  Calvinism.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher  to  a  devoted 
congregation,  and  indulged  in  sectarian  denunciation  beyond  what 
were  ^  hI  the  bounds  of  good  taste.     I  recall  a 

rainy  :-  ;i  when,  Beecher's  church  being  near  our 

boQse,  I  attended  the  sen-ices,  more,  I  fear,  from  curiosity  than 
'• '  ilso.     The  sermon  was  upon  procrastination  in  ful- 

tj  in  obwcnances.     It  made  an  impression  upon  my 

ind  from  a  cJrcuitii<Unce  that  attended  it.     After  describing  the 
krrora  of  hell  that  await  the  impenitent  sinner,  and  enumerating 
the  ailia  which  lead  to  the  burning  gulf,  among  which  procraa- 
leatest,  the  eloquent  preacher  illustrated 
■at.     A  mother  who  had  always  intended 
for  baptism  postponed  the    ceremony, 
'vorldly  occu]>atioD,  from  day  to  day  oud 
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How  did  I  become  an  astroDomer  ?  The  question  is  a  p 
iar  one.  Yoa  might,  perhaps,  just  as  well  ask  a  poet,  a  painter, 
or  a  sculptor  how  his  special  tastes  were  awakened.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  the  time  when  I  first  took 
interest  in  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

When  a  child,  as  far  back,  in  fact,  as  I  can  remember,  I  was 
moved  by  the  glory  of  the  starlit  firmament  at  night  and  of  the 
westering  sun  at  eventide  ;  my  heart  thrilled  within  me  at  the 
lordly  spectacle  of  nature  ;  and,  like  all  children,  my  inqaisitive 
brain  was  disturbed  by  a  thousand  questions.  Why  was  this  ? 
Why  was  that  ?  Where  did  the  sun  go  to  at  setting  ?  Wlmt 
were  all  those  stars  ?  And  what  about  the  earth  whereon  we 
live — who  sustained  it  ? 

I  was  five  and  a  half  years  old  when  au  annular  eclipse  of  the 
sun  occurred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  department  of  the  Haate> 
Marne,  where  my  family  lived  and  where  I  was  born  ;  a  second 
eclipse  (which  was  a  total  one  in  Germany)  was  also  visible  in 
the  same  province  when  I  was  between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age. 
I  have  but  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  first,  which  occurred 
in  the  morning  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  seemed  to  bring  back 
night  shortly  after  sunrise ;  but  I  remember  the  second  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  yesterday.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  full  summer 
day.  The  sky  was  one  broad  expanse  of  bine.  The  sun  sbone 
most  brightly,  when  my  mother  canu:  to  foffh  ns.  mv  little 
brother,  my  young  sister,  and  myaeli  ',  umr 

the  gable  of  our  hill  I  '     "  'or 

to  be  placed.     Wo  r, 

which  was  well 
in  sizej  as  the  invisiui-.  <!«.:*,  u- 
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face.     The  moon  soon  covered  more  than  one-half  of  the 
<  of  day.     Nature  pat  on  a  lurid  and  sinister  appearance.     I 
remember  that  the  f;ood  old  countrywomen  of  the  place  said  that 
.the  I-        '    't"  world  was  at  band. 

1 1  lial  phenomenon  impressed  rae  the  more  forcibly  at 

time  becfttuo  it  had  been  foretold  to  a  minute  by  the  learned 
of  Paris,  and  had  taken  place  exactly  as  predicted  by  them, 
[rfiould  not  be  surprised  if  the  event  had  a  decisive  induence  on 
^e  development  of  my  tastes.    At  nine  years  and  a  half  the  mind 
jd  character  appear  to  be  almost  formed^  and  to  afford  a  fair 
adicution  of  the  features  they  are  likely  to  evince  after  gaining 
tb.     Some  even  may  manifest  those  features  at  an  earlier 
Three  years  previously  the  prefect  of  the  department  had  af- 
ctionately  taken  me  in  his  arms  and  given  me  a  bag  of  sugar- 
bocaoM  I  was  the  only  pupil  to  answer  satisfactorily  a  fow 
>iu  in  geography  put  by  him  while  on  a  visit  of  inspection 
to  the  pariah  school. 

Oarhoaaewaa  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  called  the ''chateau" 

lOM  in  old  feudal  days  a  castle  frowned  on  its  summit  over 

the  sorroanding  country.     Of  this  ancient  stronghold  nothing  at 

pTMent  remains  but  rains.     From  this  high  ground,  however,  a 

eontnuuiding  prospect  may  be  enjoyed.     At  evening,   when  the 

Mil  went  down,  I  took  pleasure  in  going  there  alone  to  watch  the 

■  appewrance  of  the  stars  as  they  shone  forth  one  by  one  in  the 

lepths  of  the  darkening  heavens.     The  names  of  a  few  planets 

id  coo«tcllations  had  found  a  place  in  my  youthful  imagination: 

^euas,  the  bright  evening  star  ;  the  Pleiades,  or,  as  I  called  them, 

the  ben  and  her  six  chickens ;  Orion,  better  known  to  me  as  the 

te;  and  the  Polar  Star.     What  were  thoae  distant  worlds  ? 

)W  far  away  were  they  from  our  globe  ?     What,  in  fact,  was  the 

rhol«  «ky  whither  we  would  fain  have  flown  on  our  childish 

Another  rsminiscence  recurs  of  those  now  distant  years.  Hav- 
ing :  'i  my  studies  at  the  parish  school,  my  family,  when 
jL  ten  Tears  of  age.  took  the  necessary  steps  to  prepare 
■th#  «^!«^iaatical  profession,  which,  as  I  then  thought, 
'       na  career.     The  village  priest  kindly  volunteered 
O'O'  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek.     As  the 
1'  dead  languages  was  fairly  rapid,  I  was 
I  Ingres,  a  town  at  that  time  more  celebrated 
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in  my  eyes  for  its  cathedral  and  small  Bominary  than  on  acconnt 
of  its  strategic  position  or  its  historical  renown.  It  was  a  little 
place  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  the  steam  whistle 
of  the  locomotive  was  scarcely  heard  as  yet ;  steeped  in  devotion 
and  silent  as  a  cloister  of  the  middle  ages.  Everything  about  it 
suggested  religion  and  miracles,  and  the  church  was  at  the  head 
of  everything.  Diderot  began  his  classical  studies  where  I  waa 
about  to  commence  mine. 

We  were  trudging  up  a  steep  ascent,  my  father  and  I,  beside 
the  tired  horse  that  painfully  tugged  at  the  coach,  when  one  of 
those  problems  thtit  puzzled  me  most — the  hundredth  porliaps 
since  our  departure — snggested  itself,  but,  somehow  or  other,  re- 
mained inflexibly  unsolved.  I  wanted  to  know  what  wafl  beneath 
the  earth  and  why  it  did  not  full.  My  father's  evasive  replies  only 
added  to  my  curiosity.  I  could  not  detach  my  thoughts  from  the 
image  of  our  globe  suspended  in  space.  It  took  ray  sleep  away 
the  following  night.  I  repeatedly  questioned  my  professors,  but  with- 
out ever  receiving  from  them  a  reply  that  satisfied  me  thoroughly. 
One  even  went  so  far  as  to  assure  me  that  astronomy  was  a  science 
not  to  be  wholly  relied  upon,  and  that  the  old  idea  of  the  sun  re- 
volving around  the  earth  was  perhaps  the  best  and,  after  all,  the 
most  probable. 

I  had  a  chum  who  had  the  half  of  an  opera-glaes  in  bis  poeseB- 
sion.  The  first  opportunity  that  offered — it  waa  on  a  Wednesday, 
aa  we  returned  from  our  walk  to  the  neighboring  mountain — I 
looked  at  the  moon  through  this  rudimentary  instrument,  I  no- 
ticed the  depressions  formed  by  the  circular  cavities  and  seas  as 
they  appear  fringed  by  the  solar  light  along  the  moon's  rim.  What 
a  discovery  was  this !  And  how  my  heart  beat  I  There  were 
mountains  in  the  moon,  as  on  our  earth  !  And  seas !  And  coun- 
tries! Perchance  also  inhabitants!  The  young  professor  who 
walked  by  my  side  answered  each  of  my  questions  on  the  subject, 
saying :  "  Why  not  ?  "  But  to  the  last  question  he  said  :  "  Oh, 
aa  for  inhabitants,  that  is  impossible  I  " 

The  following  year  a  comet  appeared  in  the  sky.  Being  only 
a  day  scholar,  I  was  able  to  accompany  some  members  of  the 
family  with  whom  I  boarded  to  look  at  it  in  the  evening  from  tha 
ramparts  of  the  town.     Its  pale  light,  w>  i   "  '.ranee,  and 

fact  that  it  changed  its  position  in  the  t.>  .         m  one  evening  I 
another,  strack  my  childish  fancy  with  amazement.    It  soared 
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«boTO  the  sunset  like  an  airy  feather,  and  shone  with  a  soft,  calm 
light  that  sufTneed  the  depths  of  the  heavens.  It  was  to  me  a 
note  of  interrogation  poised  in  the  infinite,  fiut  as  I  generally 
received  anytlxing  but  satisfactory  answers  to  my  questions,  I  be- 
gan to  hold  my  peace  and  to  think  for  myself. 

The  greater  number  of  my  youthful  reminiscences  are  of  much 
Uw  ■smekind.  Of  the  many  subjects  that  went  to  make  up  the 
ooane  of  my  studies,  those  which  related  to  cosniographical  mat- 
ten,  the  position  of  the  earth,  the  mechanism  of  the  seasona,  the 
action  of  the  sun,  were  among  the  most  interesting  to  my  mind  : 
■ad,  I  may  add,  those  bearing  on  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
nalure — the  chryaalis  that  grows  into  a  butterfly,  the  fossils  with 
which  the  soil  of  those  Jurassic  regions  abounds.  Often  at  early 
Boming  in  winter,  before  the  sun  rose,  1  have  sketcliod  the  out- 
line of  Mont  Bknc,  which  towered  in  the  distance,  wiiile  dream- 
ing of  the  curve  of  the  terrestrial  globe  and  the  dimensions  of  our 
world.  The  hills  of  the  Uaute-Marne,  its  elevated  promontories 
LtiAt  «hoot  up  almost  vertically  from  the  extensive  surrounding 
phuju,  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  observatories.  From  their 
■nmmita  the  eye  often  soars  above  a  lower  sheet  of  clouds,  that 
look*  like  an  ocean  of  drifted  snow.  It  often  happens  also  that 
the  sidereal  heavens  are  so  clear  and  transparent  that  the  gazer 
•Koa drawn  upwards  nearer  to  the  stars.  Thought  soars  over  the 
miaco  of  the  whole  broad  world. 

The  aptitudes  with  which  one  may  be  endowed  at  birth  find 
hon  a  wide  field  and  full  scope  for  their  development.  It  is 
herself  that  here  addresses  us.  The  prospects  are  ample 
id  imposing,  the  hills  graceful  and  verdant,  the  meadows  richly 
streams  gurgle,  birds  warble,  insects  hum,  and  everything 
of  life — actual  life,  and  also  life  ancient  and  perpetual. 
Too  cannot  take  ap  a  btone,  so  to  speak,  but  it  contains  a  trace 
of  aotne  petrified  animal. 

The  thoQght  is  strong  within  me,  therefore,  that  I  have 
alwajB  been  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  wherein  I  am  to-day. 

At  fourteen,  when  my  classical  studies  were  about  terminated, 
ST  family  went  to  live  in  Paris.  At  that  age  I  was  an  omnivo- 
|r  T  of  works  bearing  more  especially  on  natural  history 

iiroDOmy.  In  my  fifteenth  year  I  was,  above  all,  taken  up 
ographical  qnoations,  and  wrote  a  big  book  on  the  origin 
of  (ha  world—a  volume  naturally  incomplete  and  of  little  vala«. 
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which  luckily  never  met  with  a  publisher,  but  which  eventually 
took  the  form  of  a  work  of  mine  entitled  "The  World  Before 
the  Creation  of  Man." 

A  happy  conconrse  of  circumstances  led  me,  when  in  my 
sixteenth  year,  to  enter  the  Paris  Observatory.  I  was  introduced 
to  Le  Verrier  by  Father  Babinet,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  and 
received  as  au  assistant  astronomer  at  that  institution.  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  astronomy.  But  having  read  Arago's 
scientifio  treatises,  especially  the  one  which  refers  to  Bailly,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  revolutionary  fury,  I  had  some  misgivings  as 
to  whether  I  should  consecrate  myself  definitely  to  so  austere  a 
vocation.  My  hesitation  will  be  readily  understood  if  the  picture 
Arago  has  drawn  of  the  youug  astronomer  is  placed  before  the 
reader.     Here  it  is : 


"The  modem  oatroaomer,  who  is  really  worthy  tbo  name,  tonat  renonnoe  the 
pleaattre  of  society  and  even  the  comfort  afforded  by  a  few  bonrt  of  imlntemtpted 
■leep.  In  cUmatea  llko  oars,  durlnt;  Che  severer  tieasoDB  of  the  year,  the  sky  Is  almost 
always  bidden  behind  a  thick  ourtala  of  clouda.  To  verify  snch  or  snch  a  point  in 
theory,  it  is  neooMary  to  watoh  for  the  sliKhtoat  opAnlng  and  tarn  it  at  once  to  ao- 
oounl,  under  penally  of  putting  off  for  hundreds  of  years  any  such  renflcation.  A 
favorable  wind  dispels  the  vapors  In  the  diraotion  where,  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds  only,  tome  Important  phenomenon  is  abont  to  take  place.  The  aatrooomer, 
exposed  lx>  every  inclenicnoy  of  the  air,— a  condition  best  salculatcd  to  insnre  ae- 
curaoy,— bis  body  painfully  beat,  directs  with  all  possible  dlllKence  the  eye-pleoe  of 
a  telescope  with  graduated  scale  on  the  star  Impatiently  awaited.  The  lines  of 
reference  are  mere  goesamora.  If,  in  adjusting  the  instrument,  he  blunders  by  one- 
balf  the  thickness  of  one  of  (boso  Unes.  the  observation  will  be  null  and  void.  Judge 
of  his  anxiety :  at  the  critical  moment  a  breath  of  wind  causes  the  artiflci&l  It^ht 
fixed  upon  the  telescope  to  vibrate,  so  that  the  Unes  become  almost  Invisible  The 
•tar  itself,  whose  rays  reach  the  eye  through  atmospheric  strata  of  variable  den^ty, 
twnperatnre.  and  refracting  media,  appears  strongly  to  oscillate,  so  that  its  real 
poaiUon  can  scarcely  be  determined  at  a  moment  when  extreme  clearness  In 
image  is  indispensable  to  insure  precision  in  tbe  measurements;  everything  1 
confused,  either  because  the  eye-glass  gets  covered  with  vapor,  or  because  the  ' 
approach  of  some  very  cold  metal  Induces  an  abundant  secretion  of  tears  in  tbe  «y«~ 
next  to  the  telescope;  the  wretched  observer  ia  thereupon  exposed  to  one  of  two  al- 
ternatives :  either  he  must  leave  to  others  onore  lucky  the  authentication  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  may  never  once  again  occur  during  his  lifetime,  or  inlTxxiuce  into 
science  results  the  correctness  of  which  is  problematical.  Finally,  to  complete  the  ob- 
servation, he  must  consult  the  mlcroscoTilc  divigiona  of  a  gradoated  circle,  when  the 
ttrained  vision,  which  in  some  superinduces  bllndneas,  must  t«ke  the  place  of  ' 
opticians  call  tbo  indoUrU  vialon,  the  only  one  that  the  ancients  needed. 

"  Ko  sooner  has  ho  escaped  from  this  moral  and  physical  torture  than  tbe  i        

omer.  if  he  wishes  to  know  how  nsoful  his  labors  may  hare  proved.  U  obUgeil  !• 
launch  into  numerical  reckonings  of  repulsive  minuUie  and  length.  CevtAla  «*]ea- 
latlons  need  a  whole  day's  work  to  compare  them  with  ths  tables" 

In  presence  of  such  a  picture  one  may  wnll  li*"* 
tat«.     M.  Pasteur,  whom  I  visited  at  the 
me  to  enter  the  MuBcnm,  as  natnm* 
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my  best  predilections.  The  Obsen'atory,  however,  won  the 
f,  aod  I  am  delighted  that  it  did.  That  imposing  edihce,  to 
mjr  eyes,  wae  a  tentple.  I  venerated  its  noblo  traditions.  I  had 
'  mthor  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune  an  unfeigned  admira- 

1  was  proud  to  be  admitted  to  work  under  his  shadow. 
Such,  then,  is  the  way  I  became  an  astronomer  ;  or,  rather^aa 
[ftoiDe  I  have  always  had  the  same  tastes,  this  is  the  way 
leal  career  was  decided. 
Since  then,  however,  I  have  found  out  that  the  ideas  I  had 
.  ibnned  about  astronomy  and  astronomers  do  not  exactly  corre- 
[ipond  with  stern  reality.  I  noted  in  the  temple  many  petty 
lousice,  narrow-minded  ambitions,  some  good  calculators,  but 
tittle  enthusiasm  for  the  sky,  and  not  a  particle  of  poetic 
I  trntiment.  Several  among  them  looked  upon  the  science  much  in 
Ihe  same  manner  ns  if  they  had  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a 
^pair  of  shoes.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  pursuit  of  pure 
thematicB  dries  np  every  surrounding  object  like  a  fruitless 
and  that  the  era  of  physical  iistrouomy  had  scarcely  then 
shed  its  dawn.  With  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our 
nblinie  science  has  been  wholly  transformed.  Instead  of  watch- 
i  ■  ;  masses  in  motion  through  the  void  of  space,  the  study  of 
t  rae  as  related  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  different 

wtirtds,  the  evolations  of  the  stars  and  of  life,  has  taken  its  place. 
It  is  a  signal  advance  over  the  old  school,  and  may  be  looked 
B  likely  to  prove  the  grandest  feature  of  astronomical 
science  in  the  near  future. 

Camille  Flamharion. 


A  PLEA  FOR  COPYRK^HT. 


BY   COUNT   EHILB  DE   KB&ATBT. 


For  many  years  Franco  haa  anxiously  awaited  from  the  United 
States  an  act  of  reparation.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ocean  how  the  United  States  can  persist  in 
a  system  which  is  unfortunate  for  the  probity  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  for  the  development  of  its  literature.  It  is  evident  that 
as  long  as  counterfeiting  French  works,  whether  artistic,  literary, 
or  otherwise,  is  authorized,  national  genius  in  this  country  can 
only  develop  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  owing  to  the  evident  fact 
that  Aiherictin  publishers  naturally  hesitate  to  pay  native  authors 
liu-ge  amounts  when  they  are  able  to  obtain  the  works  of  foreign 
authors  for  nothing.  Consequently,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States,  there  are  two  questions  :  first,  that  of  the  pro- 
bity of  the  nation,  which  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  the  shadow  of 
doubt;  second,  the  protection  which  a  government  essentially 
protectionist  should  not  refuse  to  its  own  authors. 

If  we  now  regard  the  matter  from  the  French  point  of  view, 
we  are  forced  to  state  that  the  authors,  editors,  and  artists  of  France 
have  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  patient  endurance.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  understand  how  the  revised  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  amendments  of  1870  and  1885  relating  to  copy- 
right, can  authorize  the  plunder  of  foreign  authors  by  domestic 
publishers  without  requiring  some  just  compensation  for  the 
authors'  labor.  The  French  people  are  the  more  justified  in 
being  astonished  at  such  a  law  because,  since  the  superiority  of 
the  United  States  as  an  inventive  nation  became  manifest,  they 
unhesitatingly  united  in  the  Conference  of  Berne.  It  was  at  this 
time,  indeed,  that  the  United  States  secured  protection  for  itself 
throughout  Europe  ;  although  since  1853,  under  a  deer  -  '  Mo 
Imperial  Government  of  France,  American  anthora,  as  v. 
ventors,  have  been  chivalrously  accorded  in  France  ' 
lection  as  French  citizens.  The-  V-ff' 
manda  a  reciprocity  that  is  bat  ju 
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The  whole  question  is  resumed  in  this.     Govemmenta  are  re- 
^  "  ■  ■  for  the  morality  of  their  people.     It  is  for  them  to  ^ide 

(         ,     iple  in  tho  path  of  honesty  and  justice  toward  their  neigh- 
burs.  This  duty  the  United  States  Govemment  has  not  discharged 
in  ita  treatment  of  the  literary  property  of  foreign  authors.     All 
'd«lMUrtmeut^  of  the  government,  indeed,  are  not  equally  culpable. 
The  real  cnlprit  in  this  case  is  the  Ilonse  of  Representatives.  Many 
Prendents.  and  the  Senate  as  well,  have  more  than  once  recognized 
[the  necessity  and  justice  of  international  copyright ;  the  House 
['■lone  baa  prerented  any  such  legislation,  at  times  in  consequence 
I  «f  the  tyrannical  obstruction  of  a  minority.     Nor  can  the  House 
I  ahift  the  responsibility  from  itself  to  the  people  whom  it  repre- 
•notfl.     It  cannot  be  objected  that  tho  members  are  bound  to  exe- 
ieate  a  mandatory  order ;  for  thus  a  raeraber  would  be  obliged  to 
I  obey  hie  constituents,  even  when  their  personal  interests  were  in 
feonflict  with  the  good  of  the  nation  or  tho  most  elementary  prin- 
eiplea  of  morality.    As  an  instance  of  this  singular  occurrence, 
although  the  majority  of  the  House  were  in  favor  of  the  Chace  bill, 
the  tyrannical  obstruction  of  one  single  member  was  sufficient  to 
[annihilate  all  ho|>e6  which  had  been  built  upon  this  bill.       In  a 
^■{wcch  which  the  present  Speaker,  Mr.   Reed,  delivered  in  Maine 
^thia  year,   foreseeing  his  elevation  to  that  dignity,   he  stated 
[that  be  intended   to  do   everything    in    his  power    to    bring 
ptboot  a  rerision  of  the  rules,  which  have  hitherto  allowed  filibus- 
tering and  obstructionist  tactics.      The  moment  now  appears  op- 
purtace  to  curtail  the  enormous  privilege  which  the  minority  has 
■  nnogatod  to  itself.     It  should  not  be  sufficient  that,  because  some 
diatrict«  object  to  copyright,  the  more  intelligent,  educated,  and 
experienced  representatives  of  other  districts  and  States  should  be 
.fnbjected  to  the  perpetual  affront  of  being  obliged  to  see  their 
interests  at  home  injured,  as  well  as  their  good  name  for  pro- 
bity misondentood  and  condemned  abroad. 

Aside  from  the  question  of    interest  and  their  good  name, 

[vooCher  point  from  which  the  United  States  suffers  is  that  the 

cheapness  of  foreign  works,  owing  to  the  fact  that  pnb- 

len  piay  no  rights  to  foreign  authors,  is  most  prejudicial  to  the 

lity  of  the  lower  elates.      For  the  editors  and  publishers  of 

or  third-rate   order  seek   rather  the    number  than   the 

icm,  having  no  desire  to  furnish  them  with  sound, 

iro,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  with  fantastio  and  im- 
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moral  books,  which  appeal  to  their  morbid  tastes;  The  editors 
and  publishers  of  good  position  and  standing,  however^  have  re- 
cognized and  appreciated  this  fact ;  they  have  appreciated  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger,  and  as  good  citizens  they  realize  that 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  people  are  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  under  their  charge,  as  the  educators  of  the  nation ; 
and  they  have  devoted  their  chief  care  to  republishing  the  best 
works  of  the  most  famous  and  esteemed  foreign  authors. 

They  have  recently  given  striking  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  sentiments  by  assembling  for  the  first  time,  as  Mr.  Coudert 
facetiously  observed  &i  the  recent  banquet  offered  to  me,  with 
the  author's  legendary  hostility  laid  aside,  joining  in  and  adher» 
ing  to  the  unanimous  Tinsh  expressed  for  an  international  copyright, 

I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  discussion  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples or  theories  of  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party ;  for  the 
question  of  international  copyright  is  the  most  non-partisan  ques- 
tion of  all.  If  such  a  law  shall  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
each  party  will  be  equally  entitled  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the 
measure.  National  industrj'  will  profit  thereby  ;  for  the  number 
of  French  authors  who  wish  to  be  read  in  the  United  States 
wiU  be  very  much  increased  ;  editions  therefore  will  be  more 
numerous.  All  industries  which  unite  in  the  making  of  a 
book  will  equally  profit  thereby.  American  authors  will  profit 
in  two  ways  by  this  new  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  they  will 
have  many  more  readers  in  their  own  country  ;  they  will  be  better 
paid  by  publishers  ;  and  French  editors  and  publishers,  who  even 
now  pay  for  translations  of  American  works,  will  seek  to  angment 
their  own  interests  by  extending  and  multiplying  translatiouH  of 
American  works  throughout  France. 

America,  whether  North  or  South,  has  remained  outside  the 
literary  anion  existing  throughout  Europe.  It  is  very  certain 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacts  an  inter- 
national-copyright law,  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  will  follow  suit.  The  true  method  for  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  place  itself  in  union  with  Europe,  would  be  to  imitate 
what  President  Cleveland,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  has  already  done  in  regard  to  industrial  property,  when 
he  took  thu  initiative  in  joining  in  the  Conference  of  Berne.  That 
is  tn  aay,  it  should  adhere,  through  President  Harrison,  to  the 
Cunfurencu  of  B«me  iu  re;;ard  to  literary  matters }  for  thera  is  a 
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>aDAlogy  between  patents  and  literary  and  artistic  works.  This 

1  wvll  eetnblisbed  in  the  Constitution,  where  protection  is  granted 

in  the  game  phrase  to  anthors  and  inventors.     The  invention  for 

iHlich  the  inventor  takes  out  a  patent  is  the  child  of  books  which 

hare  stored  up  and  communicated  science  and  acquired  experience. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  that  the  American  people  protect 

I  child  by  legislation,  but  rob  the  parent  of  every  sort  of  pro- 

»u.     We  will  not  be  unjust  enough  to  believe  that  the  only 

for  protecting  the  child  is  that  it   earns  dollars,   its  ac- 

rledged  superiority  in  industrial  and  scientific  pursuits  being 

jlteognizvd  in  Europe.     If  the  selfish  opinion  really  existed  in  the 

[United  St«tes,  Franco  would  be  fully  justified  in  desisting  from 

its chivalroQs  course,  very  much  as  a  modern  Don  Quixote.     She 

wonld,  indeed,  b«  guilty  toward  her  own  citizens  by  not  defend- 

ling  French  letters  and  arts  as  the  United  States  defends  engineers 

and  inventors.     Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Edison  feel  no  more  pleasure 

in  handling  French  bank-notes  than  we  would  feel  in  deriving 

.aomo  »d^  from   the   uumurous  representations  of   "The 

Dmm  M  ..  d  other  works  of  Offenbach,  Lecocq,  etc.     For 

Uieir  ejrea  the  color  of  gold  is  6.xactly  the  same  as  it  is  to  in- 

'Tenton.       It    ia    well,    this    being    understood,    to   express  to 

^American  legislators  the   conviction    that,  if   the   condition   of 

■ffaira  which  not  only  hurts  the  purse  of  the  French  author,  but 

vbich  also  injures  and  mutilates  his  works  with  translations  and 

jtdaptations,  still  continues,  owing  to  bad  faith  and  unscrupulous- 

in  some  parts  of  the  West,  French  legislators  will  not  delay 

making  reprisals  by  withdrawing  from  their  industrial  conveu- 

[liona  that  protect  American  patents,  which  would  thus  become 

pnbUc  property.     The  copyright  guaranteeing  literary  works  is  at 

deserving  of  as  much  regard  as  a  patent  covering  an  in- 

rcbtion. 

It  tei't  nor  to  me  to  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  North 

ICa  i-vr  these  few  obeervations,  and   I  feel  more  en- 

eonnged  since  the  educated  and  literary  elements  of  the  American 
natioD  have  recently  affirmed  that  the  consciences  of  France  and 
the  United  States  were  entirely  in  nnion  on  this  important 
queation  of  artistic  and  literary  right.  These  few  lines  could,  I 
^tidnk.  be  signed  equally  well  by  Mr.  Appleton  or  Mr.  James 
LoweU  as  bj  myaeU. 

£.  D£  Keeatby. 


WOMEFS  VIEWS  OF  DIVORCE. 

BT  XART  A.  LiyZBVORB,  AMELIA  E.    BARB,  ROSB  TBBBT  COOKB, 
BUZABETH  STUART  PHELPS,   AXD  JBNNIE  JtTITE. 


1.  It  is  the  very  highest  function  of  man  and  woman  to  raise 
and  train  a  family.  Indeed,  civilization  has  pat  this  end  in 
view — the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  the  race.  The  es- 
tablishment of  homes,  the  rearing  of  familiee,  the  founding  of 
schools  and  colleges,  the  planting  of  institutions,  the  main- 
taining of  governments,  all  are  bat  means  to  this  end.  Mar- 
riage therefore,  being  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  family, 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  sacred  itistitution  known 
to  humanity.  It  is  older  than  the  state,  and  ranks  higher  in 
importance,  for  the  home  makes  the  everlasting  granite  on  which 
civil  government  rests,  and  is  stable  and  righteous  in  proportion 
as  homes  are  permanent  and  pure.  When  we  arraign  the  public 
life  as  corrupt  and  low  in  moral  tone,  we  are  making  sad  con- 
fession of  the  corruption  of  the  private  life  and  of  the  low  moral 
standard  of  the  home.  And  to  reform  the  public  life,  the  puri- 
fication must  begin  at  the  hearth-stone. 

The  highest  ideal  of  marriage  is  likely,  other  things  being 
equal,  to  eveptuate  in  the  highest  type  of  family,  and  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  any  human  being  is  to  be  well  bom.  A 
true  marriage  is  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  both  of 
whom  are  normally  developed,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 

NoTK.— The  qaestionii  snbmlttod  aa  a  (huIr  for  the  dlsciissioD  on  Divorce,  wbloh 
wM  b«Biin  In  Thk  Rbttrw  for  Novomber,  are  referred  to  by  aome  of  Lbe  con- 
tribntor*  to  the  preeent  instalment.    The;  are  aa  foUowa  : 

L  Do  70U  beUeva  In  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any  circamstanoea  I 
2.  Oucbt  dlTOvead  people  to  bo  allowed  to  nurrr  under  any  clrcamstaocea  ( 
>.  Wliat  is  the  eUteot  of  divoroe  on  the  tntejirlty  of  the  family  » 
i.  UooN  the  absolute  problblUaa  of  divoroe  where  It  exlata  oontrlbttt*  to  the 
1  purity  ot  aooiPtr  l~Ezk. 
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.of  soitable  age  and  similar  conrictions,  who  are  drawn  to  each 

bj  miitaal  respect  and  love.     The  attraction  of  each  to  the 

IB  so  strong  tl)at  it  unifies  their  differing  tastes  and  tempera- 

ifinta,  and  makes  their  happiness  consist  in  mntnal  helpfulness. 

It  renders  concession  and  forbearance  an  ever-fresh  delight  to 

.both,  divides  sorrow,  doubles  pleasure,  and  creates  an  Elysium  for 

•*  the  twain  made  one  "  that  is  found  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

Now,  whatever  impairs  the  integrity  of  marriage  is  not  only 
with  its  primary  intention,  the  proper  rearing  of  a  family,  , 
it  it  demoralizes  both  the  contracting  parties.     There  always 
rides  in  the  highest  ideal  of  marriage  the  purpose  of  perma- 
Bat  there  are  crimes  committed  by  the  married  which 
the    ends    of    marriage,    and    render    continuance    of 
led  life  intolerable,  if  not  impossible,  to  one  or  both  of  the 
Lie«.     These  are  marital  infidelity,  drunkenness  contracted 
marriage,  cruelty,  desertion,  conviction   for  felony  or  in- 
lous  crime,  and,  in  t!ie  case  of  the  husband,  failure  to  provide 
/for  the  family,  when  the  cause  of  his  poverty  is  not  the  result  of 
physical  inability,  or  when  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordi- 
indnstry.     These  violate  the  solemn  contract  of  the  wedded 
iple,  made  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  or  magistrate,  and 
ritneases,  which  publicly  ratified  their  previous  private  betrothal. 
It  is  at  variance  with  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  lowers 
tbe  ideal  of  marriage,  for  such  persons  to  be  compelled  to  live  in 
laritol  relations.    If  divorce  is  obtained  because  of  such  ofTences, 
'^it  may,  indeed,  break  up  the  home;  but  far  better  so  than  to  per- 
petrate a  greater  wrong.   No  woman  has  a  moral  right  to  become 
M  mother  of  children  when  the  father  is  licentious,  drunken, 
omeL     For  this  perpetuates  the  bnitishness  and  woe  of  the 
»,  and  gives  an  extension  of  time  to  evils  that  humanity  should 
)W.  Unthinking  aa  to  their  cause,  it  has  appealed  to  Heaven 
'  rriief,  throwing  itself  in  despair 

"  on  the  world's  groat  alt«r«t*ini 
ThAt  aiope  thro'  darka«n  up  to  Ood." 

Te  ars  learning  to-day  that  relief  can  only  come  from  obedience 

the  laws  of  being,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  from  a  higher 

of  nuuriage,  from  nobler  conditions  of  parentage.     It  is  the 

sin  of  tins  to  invoke  the  gift  of  little  children  into  homes 

j1  with  corruption,  where  drunkenness  gibbers,  lust  poisons, 

italitj  diaila  murderous  blows,  and  hate  has  usurped  the  place 
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of  love.  If  any  law  made  by  man  should  seem  to  command  it, 
by  prohibiting  divorce  under  any  circumstances,  we  may  be  sure 
it  would  be  in  contravention  of  the  divine  law,  and  be  better 
"  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance." 

2.  Is  there  any  just  reason  why  the  innocent  divorced  party 
should  be  forbidden  to  remarry  ?  Should  the  law  punish  an  in- 
nocent person  for  another's  guilt  ?  Why  not  go  a  step  further, 
if  the  blameless  divorced  party  is  to  be  punished  by  prohibition  of 
remarriage,  and  visit  the  same  penalty  alike  on  the  husband  and 
wife  for  every  crime  that  either  commits,  regardless  of  the  inno- 
cence of  either  ?  Why  not  imprison  both  when  one  steals,  and 
hang  both  when  one  commits  murder  ? 

It  becomes  a  different  question  when  it  is  proposed  to  abolish 
all  restrictions  on  the  guilty  divorced  party,  and  to  allow  re- 
mai'riage  at  pleasure,  which  is  permitted  in  some  States.  In 
many  cases  it  would  result  in  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence 
against  the  laws  of  wedlock,  and  a  second  divorce  would  ensue, 
and  60  on  ad  libitum.  And  there  have  been  other  inatances 
where,  either  from  the  awakening  of  nobler  impulses,  or  from  an 
acquired  mastery  over  appetite  and  i>a88ion,  or  because  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  stronger  moral  nature,  one  who  has  grievously  sinned 
in  one  maniage  has  nobly  retrieved  the  past  in  a  second,  and 
henceforth  has  led  a  spotless  and  upright  life.  If  not  punishment 
alone,  but  reformation,  bo  sought  by  the  law,  it  can  sometimes  be 
obtained  by  giving  to  the  offender  an  opportunity  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  honest  wedlock  and  in  legal  domestic  life.  To  prohibit 
remarriage  absolutely  is  to  open  the  door  to  immoral  living. 

As  any  such  prohibition  must  remain  a  dead-letter  at  present, 
since  there  are  States  where  any  divorced  persons  can  remarry  at 
will,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  I  have  thought  M'ell  of  the  legal 
provisions  of  those  States  that  leave  the  future  marital  rights  of 
divorced  parties  with  the  court  granting  the  divorce.  In  Ala- 
bama the  court  decides  whether  the  guilty  j)arty  shall  marry 
again.  In  Maryland  the  court  may  prohibit  remarriage  to  tlie 
guilty  party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent  party,  if  there  is 
good  and  sufficient  reason.  In  Virginia  the  court  may  use  its 
discretion  in  prohibiting  the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party  ;  and 

soon.    Wb''"  *'     '  ■"      "''■ '•omraonwealtks  of  the  Union 

are  so  inh:r  on  the  divorco  quustiou,  it 

seems  wise:  i  guilty  divorced  parties  in  the 
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q{  the  court,  provided  always  that  the  ooart  be  of  the 
authority,  incorruptible  in  character,  humane  in  spirit, 
»nd  6o  unimpoachable  iu  wisdom  and  morality  as  to  give  it  fitness 
for  arriving  at  righteous  decisions  iu  these  perplexing  cases. 

3.  The  present  fatal  facility  of  divorce  is  undoubtedly  men- 
sng  the  homo,  disintograting  the  family,  and  endangering  the 
pl^tv  of  society.  For  divorce  is  granted  to-day  for  the  most 
irial  causes;  it  can  be  obtained  by  coUnsion,  fraud,  and  with 

late  secrecy,  non-residents  receiving  no  notice  of  the  suit 

ight  against  them  in  another  State,  and  sometimes  finding 

tbemaelree  divorcod  before  they  had  even  suspected  that  such  a 

was  in  contemplation.     The  causes  justifying  the  State  in 

Breeing  the  sundering  of  tho  marriage-tie  should  bo  reduced  to 

a  minimum;  there  should  bo  an  entire  absence  of  the  present  in- 

iewnt  baste  in  granting  divorces,  but,  instead,  the  utmost  delib- 

tion  ;   every  divoroo  ciise  &liuuld  be  made  public  ;  and  my  own 

iilectioo  is  in  favor  of  granting  "  total  divorce  "  only  by  th« 

'Terdict  of  a  jury  trial. 

If  these  precautions  were  observed,  they  would  immediately 

the  frightful  number  of  divorces.     Whenever  it  shall 

lib.  . .......irtheil  that  divorce  is  primd-facie  evidence  of  the  guilt 

ont>  of  the  wwlded  parties,  and  tlje  utmost  publicity  is  given 

jto  the  proce«<lifig8,  that  society  may  judge  for  itself,  the  integrity 

it  the  family  will  be  maintained,  and  not  injured,   by  divorce. 

>ae  of  its  safeguards,  which  modem   recklessness   has  removed, 

rill  be  restored.      It  will  be  seen  that  husband  and  wife  must 

7aquer  the  incompatibilities  of  their  domestic  life,  since  occu- 

ional  misundorstaudings,  differences  of  opinion,  and  vagrant 

caanot  be  made  the  ground  for  an  easy  disruption  of  the 

imonial  tie.     Out  of  this  self-denial  and  self-discipline  there 

foently  cornea   the   largest    blessedness  of    married   people. 

>itaal  aelf-control,  which  is  essential  to  happiness  in  every  re- 

don,  beoomas  the  law  of  their  lives.     Passion  dies  out,  and  from 

iu  aabea  there  springs  the  divine  mutual  love  which  is  the  ante- 

tjpc  and  TCMtibulc  of  the  marriage  that  shall  be  immortal, 

4.  An  abioluto  prohibition  of  divorce  cannot  legislate  appe- 
[|it«  and  uat  of  existence.     They  survive,  rampant  and 

ui. defeat   the  end  iu   view   if  church  and   state 

rbid  cUrorce  entirelj,   in  the   sapposed   interest  of  morality. 
Tba  greatect  grosraeBS  of  life  is  permittod  to  men  in  many 
▼01,  cu—ao.  398.  8 
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Kuropoan  conntrioa  where  divoroe  ia  difficult,  and  for  their 
criminal  ploaaiiro  houses  of  vice  urc  reguhited  and  protected  by 
law.  The  very  small  number  of  divorces  on  record  in  such  coun- 
tries is,  therefore,  no  proof  thut  they  have  a  higher  standard  of 
moral  purity  than  prevails  among  those  people  who  allow  a 
greater  frequetioy  of  divorce.  South  Carolina  is  the  only  State  of 
tlie  Union  thut  htw  not  provided  by  law  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  It  there  is,  therefore,  a  higher  ideal  of  moral  parity 
prevailing  in  that  State  than  among  her  Bister-commouwealths, 
whore  divorce  for  some  causes  is  legal,  there  has  come  over  its 
society  a  most  happy  change  since  the  long-gone  years  when  1 
had  some  personal  knowledge  of  its  social  status. 

Now,  what  would  I  pro])08e  as  a  practical  measure  of  di/orce  re- 
form ?  In  later  yours  I  have  come  to  think  more  of  the  prevention 
than  of  the  cure  of  evils.  If  statesmen,  rather  than  politicians, 
legislated  for  society,  legal  marriage  would  be  mmie  more  diffi- 
cult and  divorce  less  easy.  At  the  time  of  my  own  marriage 
in  my  native  city,  Boston,  about  forty -five  years  ago,  tliere  was  a 
legal  requirement  that  all  marriages  should  be  published  ou  a 
bulletin-board  in  the  office  of  the  city  clerk  during  "three  suc- 
cessive public  days."  These  might  bo  three  successive  Sundays, 
or  a  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  day,  or  other  holiday,  with  two  Sun- 
days. It  usually  happoneif.  however,  that  the  proposed  mar- 
riage was  placarded  on  the  bulletin-board  for  two  weeks.  People 
passing  and  repassing  constantly  dropped  into  the  vestibule  of  tho 
office,  where  the  bulletin-board  was  suspendetl,  and  scrutinized 
the  advertisements.  In  two  instances,  to  my  knowledge,  this 
])ublicity  prevented  marriages  that  would  have  proved  dieiistrous. 
That  precaution  has  been  removed,  and  it  is  only  necessary  in 
Massachusetts  that  a  "license"'  from  tho  city  or  town  clerk 
shall  be  presented  when  tho  parties  to  be  legally  married  appear 
before  the  minister  or  magistrate.  In  many  States  no  license  i:t 
required,  and  a  marriage  may  be  rushed  through  with  a  bride- 
groom at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  a  bride  of  twelve.  Easy,  secret, 
and  rapid  divorce  follows  legitimately  in  the  wake  of  such  nniong. 
A  low  tone  pervades  society  at  the  present  time  in  refureuoe  to 
marriage.  It  is  urged  upon  both  men  and  women  as  u  moans  of 
obtaining  a  living,  and  the  self-indulgent  young  man  who  i»  ou 
the  hunt  for  a  marriageablo  heiress,  that  he  may  live  inithout 
effort,  ia  almost  as  con^'''-"  f"-'i'">"i  ilu.  Imni-i'r.nu  iriil  tv1,,>  <1<<. 
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hpr  pnqxise  to  marry  only  a  rich  maa — "a  great  catch  " 
ithoat  regiud  to  age,  charactsr,  intelligence,  or  compatibility. 
are  made  for  convenience,  position,  policy,  and  for 
Imost  every  other  conceivable  purpose.     No  dream  of  love  hal- 
th«m,  no  thought  of  noble  living  dignifies  them,  no  vision  of 
ittlo  children,  whose  "  infancy  ia  a  perpetaal  Messiah,"  enters 
b©  heart  or  the  wretched  home. 
A/B  I  passed  one  of  the  gentlomea's  elegant  club-houses  to  be 
ifoand  now-a-days  in  lUl  cities,  my  compinion,  one  of  the  most 
icaltared  and  trarelle<l  men  of  the  community,  said  :  "Here  is 
|MM  of  the  menaces  of  the  home,  and  of  the  family,  developed  by 
[Bodem  society.     And  the  untmmmellc^l  life  which  it  ia  possible 
for  men  to  live  in  these  club-houses  is  not  favorable  to  the  highest 
clcmtion  of  men,  to  happy  marriage,  to  the  rearing  of  a  noble 
iCunily.  or  to  the  well-being  of  society."   If  it  be  said  in  reply  that 
vomen  have  also  their  club-houses,  where  tlicy  have  equal  re- 
tuncy  aod  freedom  from  restraint,  it  can  easily  be  shown  to  bo 
^hcnrue.     In  the  women's  club-roo7w« — not  a  house — there  ia 
[itfvor  A  bar,   nor  a  restaurant,  nor  apartments  for  smoking  or 
>  card-playing.     They  are  consecrated  to  serious  pursuits,  to  read- 
ting,  study,  listenmg  to  lectures,  and  devising  ways  and  means  for 
inteUeotnal.  philanthropic,  aud  reformatory  work,  and  they  are 
nrvly  tenanted  after  daylight. 

The  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  and  their  reform- 
ation, ia  one  in  which  women  are  vitally  interested,  for  they 
^$n  ►  the  dee>|)L"-st  sufftTors  from  the  laws'  immoral  and  nn- 

tqoA.  .. .  and  for  them  there  is  the  least  redress.     Whatever 

I' lagislation    may   be    undertaken,   whether   by    concerted    State 

action  or    "  m  a  national  constitutional  amendment,  concerns 

both  ae>         .      'V,   and   both   should   have   equal   influence  in 

directing  it.     Very  many  of  the  evils  that  have  spnmg  np  in  the 

narriage  relation  have  originated  in  the  fact  that  one  sex  has 

biMl  the  sole  dictator  of  laws  which  concern  both  equally.     Men 

haT«  made  the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  women  have 

MTwbeen  consulted  as  to  their  wisdom,  or  their  adaptability  to 

voflbuu's  nwn  oircumstances,  or  their  approval  of  them. 

Til'"  '  '  has  legal  control  of  the  person  of  the  wife ;  her 

•fi''--  i.ini,  and  have  no  money  value.     She  is  expected 

tor,  aud  clothing,  snd  is  thus  made  a  pau- 
licil  Jepoiidout  oo  her  husband.      Whatever  gains  accrue  from 
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her  unpaid  labor  become  his  property.  If  she  has  leisure  and 
ability  to  engage  in  money-making  employmenta  after  perform- 
ing the  household  labor,  many  of  the  State*  of  the  Union  give  her 
earnings  also  to  the  husband.  Four  women  of  prominence  in 
literary  and  professional  life,  whose  names  would  be  familiar  to 
most  of  my  readers,  have  been  compelled  to  apply  to  the  courts 
for  protection  against  the  husbands  who  would  have  robbed  them 
of  their  earnings,  while  they  were  charged  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  children.  The  impecunious  condition  of 
wives,  not  alone  among  those  whose  husbands  are  men  of  small  in- 
comes, but  among  many  whose  means  are  ample,  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  restlessness  and  unhappiness  in  married 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  frequent  divorce. 

Only  six  of  the  United  States  allow  the  married  mother  to 
an  equal  owner  and  guardian  of  the  minor  children  with  thei 
father.  In  all  other  States  the  father  is  their  sole  owner  and^ 
guardian.  If  the  mother  has  no  ownership  in  her  little  children, 
whom  she  wins  in  the  valley  of  death,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life, 
she  is,  indeed,  pauperized,  most  abject,  most  wretched.  Ah,  if 
men  were  not.  in  most  instances,  better  than  the  laws  they  have 
made  for  women,  this  world  would  be  Pandemonium  itself  !  A 
wife  and  mother  should  always  be  mistress  of  herself,  and  never 
the  slave  of  another,  not  even  when  that  other  is  her  husband 
and  the  slavery  is  founded  on  her  undying  love.  That  robs  her  of 
half  her  value.  "  Give  your  child  to  be  educated  by  a  slave,"  said 
the  old  Greek,  "and  instead  of  one  slave,  you  will  tlien  ha  e  two." 

There  should  be  legal  equality  established  between  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  equal  ownership  of  the  family  property,  equal 
guardianship  of  the  minor  children.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  I  have  been  so  situated  that  I  have  been  the  recipient 
of  the  confidences  of  wives  and  mothers  to  a  very  large  extent.  If 
I  should  publish  the  sad  stories  of  injustice,  wrong,  and  outrage 
of  which  they  have  been  the  silent  victims,  perpetrated  under 
cover  of  laws  made  by  men  for  the  government  of  both  eexes  in 
married  life,  and  by  husbands  who  intend  to  be  in  the  main  fair 
and  jnst,  I  would  startle  the  community. 

"No  ordinary  man,"  said  John  Stuart  Mill,  years  ago,   "  \s 
willing  to  find  at  his  fireside  an  equal  in  the  person  he  calls  hi*, 
wife.''    liave  we  outgrown  the  narrowneea  ol  the  day  when  thi 
words  were  penned  ?    Are  men  now  just  eaoogh  to  couiuol  witt 
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ie&  in  formulating  a  code  ot  laws  that  shall  bear  equally  on 
livaband  and  wife  ?  Are  thej  prepared  to  convert  into  living 
verity  the  axiom  of  our  great  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  that 
"all  just  govemmente  derive  their  power  from  the  conBent  of  the 
Kowmed  "  ?  Then,  iadeed,  ia  a  better  day  about  to  dawn  on  the 
worid — "a  statelier  £den  will  come  again  to  man."  If  not,  then 
the  rafomution  of  our  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  must  tarry 
jet  longer  for  the  tardy  advent  of  the  day  when  man  will  see  in 
voman  his  other  half,  equal  but  diverse,  who  will  be  his  best 
helper  and  his  divineat  friend,  when  he  elevates  her  to  the  same 
plane  of  equality  with  himself,  and  forbids  her  to  be  fettered  even 
bj  a  goaaamer. 

Mart    A.  Livebmoee, 


1.  DrvoBCE  is  a  eabject  in  which  every  one  is  concerned,  and 
abont  which  every  one  has  something  to  say ;  the  very  last 
nbject  that  can  be  treated  dogmatically,  for  the  wisest  and  best 
tilinkon  differ  widely  on  it,  both  in  its  religious  and  social  aspects, 
plenonally  asked  if  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  divorce  under  any 
dreoinctsnces,  I  answer.  Yes,  just  as  I  believe  that,  if  a  limb  is 
diseued,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  off,  and  go  halt  through  life,  than 
lose  life  altogether.  Second-bests  are  the  materials  out  of  which 
patient,  cheerful  souls  make  noble  lives.  I  believe  in  divorce 
because,  when  a  mistake  of  any  kind  is  made,  it  is  our  manifest 
doty  either  to  endeavor  to  rectify  it  or  to  spring  out  of  its  shadow. 
An  unhappy  marriage  ia  the  groat  mistake,  the  most  pathetic  of  all 
mistakes,  and  one  can  hardly  help  some  reproach  upon  Fate  for 
■vtting  men  and  women  to  choose  their  destiny  while  blindfolded 
by  love  or  passion,  and  then  punishing  them  for  choosing  wrong. 
Bat  when  mistakes  are  made,  why  give  permanency  to  wrong  and 
finality  to  suffering  ?  The  irrevocable  contains  no  element  of 
reformation.  It  is  a  hell  without  any  new  principles  of  action, 
vitbont  hope,  and  without  energy. 

If  a  great  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  decided 
by  an  allusion  to  Moses,  or  Matthew,  or  St.  Paul,  any  discussion 
OD  the  matter  would  be  idle  and  profane  talking.  But  if  the 
Uva  of  Moaes  ar«  binding  between  man  and  wife,  why  not 
*  '"  "  ~" — •  and  children,  buyer  and  seller,  master  and 
>  right,  indeed,  have  we  for  abrogating  any  of  the 
^00Ctai  •uiM:tai«nt«  contained   in   Leviticus  and  elsewhere  in  the 
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Itional  law  of  honor  that  a  man  shall  mar 
le  has  Inred  from  her  husband  and  home.     I  ^ 
ion  he  can  make  her,  and  even  aelfiah  anc^ 
upon  by  public  opinion,  and  yield  in  somo 
necessity.     But  if  remarriage  is  forbidden, 
riU  find  in  the  prohibition  an  iDoentive  to 


ry  is  rarely  a  calculating  offence.  It  is  fiaid, 
liberates  is  lost."  The  truth  is,  women  are 
not  deliberate.  Thackeray  had  the  pro- 
a  woman's  heart  when  he  made  the  miser- 
BNeweome  leave  her  husband  and  home  in 
bad  no  such  intention.     Cruelly  tempted,  per- 

td,  when  passion  is  stronger  than  reason, 
of  consequences,  but  go,  blindfold,  head- 
re  such  women  likely  to  be  kept  moral  by 
b  ?    As  well  try  to  deter  or  encourage  them  by 
»D.    Prohibition  never  yet  prevented  crime  : 
ten,  as  a  punishment  ? 

hat  the  woman  is  the  innocent  party,  wliat 
add  injustice  to  injury,  to  condemn  her  to 
litude,  finding  the  bread  and  bearing    tKo 
'ould  gladly  find  and  bear  for  her?       Cou\il 
romen  in  a  position  more  beset  by  grievous 
my  is  never  a  sufficient  right  for  a  wroncTed 
Tiusband   may  betake  himself  to    a  fore\«- 
evade  it,  for  a  husband  who  has  deserted 
gily  desert  her  in  purse.     Most  women  wrv    A  a 
liberate,  continued  desertion  a    far    -v^ 
tted  in  a  moment  of  passion.      Ain\  ^j^^       . 
rter  would  not   check  desertion.        Tf.       ^^ 
I  a  man  who  would  desert  bis  wife  x^n    \a^^^ 
bigamy.     Besides,  if  the  prohibition  to  '^^t 

litive,  the  unfaithful    wife  is  not    th^^^*''^^^ 
"  men  who  ai-e  chaste  beyoml   doubt        ^****^eY 
Keeping  the  Seventh  Comtnan^^.  ^^^^ 


race  their  husbnmls  iTetriev«Ki 

-ir   ttiirvvAa  'PV-.  "* 


}T  brawlers  or  thieves, 
Iren. 
iuse  for  divoroo  whi 


They  may  make  thoir  h" 


be 
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restraining  one.  The  love  of  home,  the  welfare  of  the  family,  the 
fear  of  a  still  worse  future,  the  natural  cliugiug  of  a  raothor  to 
the  father  of  her  children,  and,  above  all,  the  helpless  position  of 
a  woman  in  a  divorce  court,  standing  passive  while  her  honor  is 
dmgged  in  the  public  highways,  makes  divorce  a  weapon  in  a 
woman's  hand  she  will  ever  be  loath  to  use.  Also,  no  man  can 
publicly  expose  his  wife  without  some  conventional  disgrace  to 
himself,  even  if  he  can  come  into  court — which  is  very  unlikely — 
with  hia  own  hands  clean. 

One  great  menace  to  public  morality  from  divorce  is,  however, 
quite  within  control — the  suppression  of  all  newspftper  reporting 
in  such  trials.  In  France  there  is  a  penalty  of  20,000  franca  for 
publishing  the  revolting  details  in  a  divorce  case.  In  New  York 
they  are  the  Sunday  literature  of  the  ma-sses.  But  the  suppression 
of  divorce  itself  would  no  more  tend  to  the  moral  health  of  the 
nation  than  the  driving-in  of  an  eruptive  disease  would  tend  to 
the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

Certainly  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  Episcopal  General  Con- 
vention— "  that  severe  penalties  should  be  inflicted  by  the  state, 
on  the  demand  of  the  church,  for  the  suppression  of  all  offencea 
against  the  Seventh  Commandment  and  sundry  other  parts  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation  " — is  one  which  would  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous opposition  of  all  kinds  and  conditioaa  of  men  "  ont  of 
orders."  It  is  a  proposition  smacking  of  the  Dark  Ages,  of 
Laud  and  the  Mathers,  and  would  open  the  door  for  a  priestly  in- 
tolerance which  every  man  and  woman  would  feel  it  a  delight  and 
a  duty  to  oppose.  The  day  for  the  church  to  dictate,  and  the 
Btate  to  enforce  its  dictates,  is  centuries  behind  our  civilization. 
There  would  not  bo  civil  power  enough  in  any  state  to  enforce 
"  severe  penalties  "  of  priestly  demanding.  But  if  such  power 
wsis  given  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  could  not  be  denied  to  tho 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  etc.  Besides,  what  special 
claim  has  the  Seventh  Command  above  all  others  ?  If  jt  could 
ever  be  right  to  surround  one  command  with  "  severe  poniiltie 
from  the  church,  she  must  have  an  equal  rl  ' 
other  nine  in  the  same  manner.  And  tliiri  1 
the  Episcopal  General  Convention's  jiropo 
bo  entertained  serioii-'-  ' 
glorious  Republic  iiii 
marriage  iu  its  jurisdiotu 
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tbe state;  and  what  it  could  uotdo  in  ages  of  credulity  it  is  not 
Ukely  to  do  when  individual  opiaioae  fear  neither  church  canons 
nor  popolar  raperstitioas. 

The  strengthening  of  the  marriage-tie  and  the  decadence  of 
divorce  lie  with  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  and  succeeding 
gtocfationa.  Not  by  an  accident  was  the  Fifth  Commandment 
plafoed  in  (he  ra&  of  alJ  the  commands  regulating  our  social  life. 
If  pareota  will  rear  good  sons  and  daughters,  there  will  certaialy 
be  good  hnabands  and  wive«,  happy  homes,  and  peaceful  and  liou- 
orable  old  age.  For  it  is  one  of  the  worst  attributes  of  divorce 
that  it  not  only  defrauds  youth  of  its  happiness,  but  robs  old  age 
oC  its  respect  and  comfort. 

Unforlnnately,  however,  even  when  we  have  determined  the 
«riIsof  the  condition,  and  perceived,  though  dimly,  what  is  noc- 
MsaiJ  to  its  reforniiition,  we  are  forced  irresistibly  npon  the  con- 
dttsiou  that  between  miserable  marriage  and  divorce  there  is  only 
•  duHce  of  evila. 

Amelia  E.  Barb. 


1.  I  BBUm  in  divorce  as  a  right  and  needful  thing  only 
nnder  one  circumstance.  It  has  been,  and  still  is  after  a  long 
life,  mj  filed  opinion  that  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  well 
next,  the  Scriptures  are  the  only  infallible  guide.  In  the 
t>Ie  are  to  be  found  a  knowledge  of  humanity  and  a  profound 
expoaitiou  of  its  needs  and  their  remedies  that  are  adapted  to 
•Torj  haman  emergency.  It  seems,  no  doubt,  strange  to  modern 
^altnro  and  absurd  to  modem  inlldelity  that  ho  who  made  man 
)ald  understand  better  what  is  for  his  creature's  best  good  than 
?lf ;  bat  all  men  accept  the  mathematical  axiom  that 
rhole  is  greater  than  its  parf:  why  should  they  deny 
tltat  the  tame  maxim  holds  good  in  ethics  ?  And  in  referring  to 
t|t'i<  muTiiirjiy  we  find  no  uncertain  sound,  no  vague  law,  concern- 
in  >:  Over  and  again  it  is  declared  that  this  is  not  pcr- 
ri  "  — the  infidelity  to  the  marriage- 
t                                                     ,  of  either  husband  or  wife. 

■h  a  law  is  !     Were  divorce  permitted  for 
ihilityof  temper,  wliere 
kindly  daily  deeds,  that 
id  produoeK  and  fosters  ?    No  ordi- 
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nance  of  Qod  is  meant  to  be  for  the  mere  pleasure  or  eelf-indalg- 
ence  of  humanity,  bat  for  an  education  into  the  divine  life. 

"  Love  waa  giTen, 
Acknowledged,  Banetloned.  chleflr  to  thia  end. 
That  aelt  laighl  be  anoaUed." 

We  are  not  beasts  of  the  field,  left  to  the  undisturbed  indulgence 
of  our  instincts  and  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  our  own  will  and 
following  our  own  devices.  We  are  the  children  of  God,  and 
however  we  deny  or  disgrace  our  birthright,  I  believe  the  most 
degraded  sinner,  the  most  vociferant  infidel,  has  within  him  at 
times  a  conscious  spark  of  the  accountable  soul  that  he  must  au- 
swer  for  to  its  Giver. 

But  for  the  sin  which  is  also  a  shame  and  an  insult  to  the  in- 
nocent party  in  this  sacred  contract  there  is  no  reason  for  en- 
durance or  condouation.  No  pure  and  true  woman,  no  clear- 
miuded,  honorable  man,  could  wish  to  live  in  such  relation  one 
hour  after  its  discovery.  The  law  of  God  in  this  matter  is  amply 
justified  by  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man.  Still,  I  would 
have  temporary  separation  allowed  by  law,  and  the  earnings  of 
either  party  secured  to  his  or  her  own  use,  in  cases  of  persistent 
dnmkeuness,  personal  violence,  or  insanity;  but  not  absolute  and 
permanent  divorce.  Such  separation  would  be  a  sharp  lesson  and 
punishment  to  the  offender,  and  a  needful  protection  to  the  weak 
in  those  cases,  also  assuring  to  a  helpless  family  such  support  as 
the  unoffending  parent  could  supply. 

a.  Here,  again,  the  Bible  answers  for  me.  Christ  laid  down 
the  law  of  divorce  in  words  too  simple  and  direct  to  be  miscon- 
strued or  evaded  ;  and  the  human  reasons  for  this  law  are  equally 
plain.  If  man  or  woman  can  sin  against  the  faith  and  purity  of 
the  marriage  relation,  and,  having  broken  the  tie  for  that  reason, 
reknot  it  at  pleasure,  in  what  is  marriage  better  than  consecutive 
polygamy  ?  I  have  myself  known  of  a  woman  with  three  living 
husbands  :  was  she  any  higher  in  the  scale  of  morals  than  the 
most  utter  heathen  or  persistent  Mormon  ? 

My  own  feeling  is  strong  against  '  i.^  afCor  MJMrfe*] 

tion  by  death.     I  think  to  a  pure,  dei  lul  WOflMB  thtiMi 

can  be  but  one  marriage  in  her  life.  I  think  orea  the  rviavmbranao 
of  apastlove  f    :  ,  ,   '  '  tv,    v      '    v     -  :  ■:.,.  to 

another  must  r  hut 

early  lovo  may  havo  been  fruiitratod  '  -'it  aaiiie  hy 
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llh  before  it  became  an  open  tie.      I  am  aware  this  is  an  ex- 

[treoie  theory,  but  it  ia  mine,  and  I  believe  there  are  other  women 

IvKo  will  agree  with  me.     It  is  also  a  deep  regret  in  my  mind  that 

Gbriuian  church  does  not  regard  marriage  as  a  sacrament, 

loes  the  Koman  hienwchy.      I  think  it  is  for  the  good  and 

mSvtj  of  society  that  it  &hoald  be  so  regarded. 

Prom  another  point  of  view,  consider  what  sort  of  men  and 
women  »re  those  who  are  divorced  for  Scriptural  cause.  Impure, 
perjared,  onrostrained  by  law  of  God  or  man,  are  they  fit  to 
nBoter  that  relation  from  which  all  society  and  real  civilization 
qiring?  Here  is  ulmoat  the  only  opportunity  which  the  state  has 
to  ooatrol  and  regulate  the  marriage  of  its  citizens,  for  the  laws 
ig  marriages  of  minors  are  too  easily  and  too  often 
]ed  to  be  ranch  more  than  a  dead-letter.  And  what  good 
would  marry  a  man  so  divorced  ?  What  honorable  man 
lid  offdT  the  respect  of  his  name  and  the  honor  of  his  home  to 
a  woman  east  off  by  another  man  for  this  reason  ?  Is  it  sensible 
or  d«cent  that  such  marriages  should  be  sanctioned  by  any 
(htfol,  decent  community,  even  if  it  were  not  distinctly  for- 
leti  by  God  ? 

8.  The  families  of  civilization  consist  of  the  two  heads, 
hoaband  and  wife,  and  of  their  children.  What,  then,  is  the  effect 
of  diroroe  apon  the  husband  ?  If  his  wife  repudiates  him  for 
I  oolj  good  reason,  what  sort  of  self-respect  can  be  left  to  him  ? 
with  no  aelf-rea])ect,  of  what  value  is  man  or  woman  ?  His 
home  is  no  longernrefnge  or  a  consolation  to  him  ;  he  is  separated 
from  his  children  ;  be  is  branded  in  the  eyes  of  society;  for,  how- 
ever  raoocBfally  he  may  demand  the  sympathies  of  men  of  his 
own  sort,  or  however  impudently  brave  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, bo  knows  that  iu  the  eyes  of  the  best  and  purest  men  and 
wooaen  be  is  stamped  with  a  stigma  of  disgrace.  It  is  true  he 
dsaerras  this  pu-  <  ;  but  does  that  make  it  more  endurable 

or  Icis  dc-irradii  :^  ha  position  seems  to  me  so  dreadful  and 

0<  that  I  would  counsel  a  woman  to  endure  and  forgive 

h  ..     •  .   .ig  as  nature  and  religious  principle  allow 

V  <•  of  trying  to  rebuild  bis  character  and 

th*t  self>oonfidence  which,  next  to  divine  help, 
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But  if  divorce  for  any  reason  is  degrading  and  demoralizing 
to  u  muu,  what  must  it  be  to  a  woman  ?  For  hor  tiio  whole 
world  has  no  mercy  ;  there  is  no  forgetfulness  of  her  sin,  even  if 
she  repent  in  the  bitterness  of  death  ;  and  deeper  woe  than  the 
world's  scorn  awaits  her,  for  I  believe  the  worst  woman  on  earth 
cannot  bo  forever  separated  from  hor  children  withoat  agony 
sooner  or  later.  In  the  first  whirl  of  passion  she  may  forget 
them,  but  passion  Hies  like  a  bu miner  tempest  and  leaves  devasta- 
tion along  its  track.  Her  children's  sweet,  innocent  eyes  must 
forever  haunt  her  ;  their  frigiited  and  saddened  calls  ring  forever 
in  her  ear ;  and  she  will  know  in  the  blackness  of  despair  that 
she  has  committed  woman's  tinpardonable  sin,  for  which  society 
will  allow  hor  no  place  for  repentance,  though  she  seek  it  care- 
fully and  with  tears  of  blood. 

There  have  been  men — to  the  honor  of  the  race  be  it  recorded 
— who  have  so  nobly  loved  the  weak  or  wicked  women  whom  they 
have  vowed  before  God  to  cherish  and  protect  that  they  have  hid- 
den from  the  world  lapses  and  entanglements  they  alone  have  dis- 
covered, and  tenderly  won  back  to  penitence  and  peace  the 
Strayed  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  These  arc  they  whom 
the  world  cannot  know  or  honor,  but  there  are  women  who  wor- 
ship them  as  saints  and  saviours  only  next  to  him  who  made  such 
men  "  just  and  faithful  knights  of  God." 

And  for  the  children — witless,  harmless  victims — what  can 
atone  to  them  for  the  mysterious  desertion  of  their  father  ?  He  is 
not  dead ;  they  may  even  meet  him  in  the  street,  seize  him,  cling 
to  him,  and  implore  his  return, — I  know  of  children  who  have 
enacted  this  pathetic  and  unconscious  tragedy. — ^but  he  does  not 
come  back  ;  the  pillar  of  the  house  has  fallen  ;  but  who  will  tell 
them  why  ?  The  shameful  knowledge  lies  in  wait  for  them  in  a 
desolated  future. 

But  when  the  mother  goes,  worse  want  ensues  ;  then  indeed 
their  home  is  gone  ;  their  hearts  arc  full  to  overflowing  with  earth's 
worst  nostalgia  ;  there  are  no  fond  kisses  for  those  quivering  lips 
at  night  ;  no  sleep-songs  to  lull  their  wakeful  weariness  ;  no 
soothing  of  their  sharp  childish  woes,  "  as  one  whom  his  mother 
comfortoth"  ;  no  cool,  soft  hand  on  the  forehead  hot  with  feveror 
aching  with  fatigue.  Oh  I  worst  of  all  earth's  innumerable  Ioamb, 
no  mother  !  Nor  can  any  tull  them  the  swttd  etory  that  sba  is 
in  heaven  awai'  td  them  to  dock   tho  «l«q)iag' 
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dead  body.    Sho  is  worse  than  dead  :  she  is  di- 

Tbe  fftmity  is  the  unit  that  is  the  germ  of  the  state,  the  aeed 
of  '  '■  'itin:  where  divorce  so  rends  it  and  scatlcrs  its  fnkg- 
Dji  .ad,   can  any  philosophy,   or   any   stupidity,  or  the 

Qnmeat  ignoninco,  deny  that  divorce  destroys  and  obliterates  its 
inu?grity  ? 

4.  At  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  there  is  no  country  and 
oo  church  wliero  "absolute  prohibition  of  divorce"  exists.  The 
loftj  stand-poini  of  tiie  Roman  Church  permits  an  absolute 
separation  of  U>e  two  parties  for  certain  reasons,  without  power  of 
rvmarria^e ;  and  it  cannot  bo  said  that  this  is  not  divorce  ;  it 
eerlAinly  is,  in  the  Scriptural  sense.  But  the  average  morality  of 
ooQtitriM  where  this  church  is  the  ruling  authority  is  said  to  be 
ni'  "  '  '  than  that  of  other  countries — a  statement  that  might 
U  -4  and  modified  by  the  fact  that  theae  countries  are 

Dot»bly  in  want  of  free  publio  schools,  and  also  by  the  more 
importaDt  fact  that  sin  loses  its  terrors  to  the  individual  under 
tbe  theory  and  practice  of  plenary  absolution. 

V«t  frora  the  stand-point  of  common-sense  it  is  fair  to  argue 
thai  ■  pruTAHlure  which  degrades  and  corrupts  the  individual  must 
alwarB  trnd  to  corrupt  and  degrade  society ;  for  society  is  not  a 
»i'  a  aggregation  of  persons  whose  association  affects  both 

th-  ...  —  and  physical  status  of  the  concrete  mass.  It  is  as  true 
of  aooiirty  *«  of  the  church  that  "  whether  one  member  Buffer  all 
Che  in.      ■  -■  <  with  it." 

Tli  ikiid  appiirently  favorite  argument  that  remar- 

riage after  divorce  should  be  allowed  bec-ftuse  otherwise  men  are 
driven  U>  imm  ^  '  ■  '      iclesaly  based  on  the  assumption 

that  men  arc  I  its  of  the  field,  and  can  neither 

dominato  thoir  instincts  nor  control  their  passions  any  better  than 
iifK^r  luiimaU.  that  with  the  decent  public  in  general,  or  the 
n  in  th«  religion  of  the  Bible,  it  should  have  neither  respect 
■  t, 

rnnn   deny  their  own  superiority  to  brutes,  and  prefer 

•n  of  their  lowe»t  natures  to  purity  and  nobility 

'"  '  '  r,  then,  indeed,  it  will  be 

I  ...ions  than  those  of  the  dog 

inny  ri-li-;,'ato  oar  conversation  to  their  sono- 

it  terances ;  bu  t  m  long  aa  there  are  those,  both 
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men  and  women,  who  "  seek  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly," 
and  see  in  true  earthly  marriage  a  typo  and  illustration  of  Christ's 
relation  to  his  church,  who  consider  that  it  is  a  single  and  holy 
relation,  ordained  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  as  an  education 
for  heavenly  places,  just  so  long  there  will  be  those  of  either  sex 
who  consider  divorce  disintegrating  and  demoralizing  to  the  indi* 
x-idual,  the  family,  and  society  at  large. 

RosB  Tebry  Cookb. 


I  AM  asked  a  simple  question  which  requires  a  complioat 
answer.  Do  I  justify  the  right  of  divorce  ?  Assaredly.  When  ?' 
When  the  question  is  a  duel  between  a  wrong  and  a  right ;  when 
not  to  give  the  right  is  to  commit  an  undeniable  wrong.  I  justify 
divorce  as  I  do  a  surgical  operation — then  and  thus  only  ;  when 
it  is  the  last  expedient,  the  final  hope,  the  desperate  venture ; 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done  to  save  the  social  life. 

A  man  and  woman  elect  to  tie  themselves  together  for  life, 
presumably  because  they  cherish  each  other  above  all  human 
beings.  To  say  that  the  causes  which  practically  invalidate 
this  tie  are  infinite  in  variety  is  only  to  say  that  human  nature 
exista.  To  insist  that  the  causes  which  may  legally  separate  the 
married  should  be  limited  in  quantity  is  only  to  say  that  morality 
is  a  virtue  or  frailty  a  vice.  We  should  go  so  far  as  to  make  this 
limitation  the  severest,  the  most  strenuous,  that  the  highest 
civilization  will  bear.  1  cannot  believe,  in  this  matter  more  than  in 
others,  in  "  going  under,"  as  the  phrase  has  it,  to  a  compromiso 
with  ideal  Right.     But  what  is  ideal  Right  ? 

If  a  man  knocks  his  wife  down,  he  shatters  the  marriage-troth 
as  much  as  if  he  brought  an  evil  woman  to  her  house.  If  a 
woman  drinks  away  the  moral  nature  of  her  unborn  babe,  she 
ceases  to  be  a  wife  as  surely  as  if  she  broke  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment. "Infidelity"  to  the  obligations  of  marriage  is  a 
term  to  which  we  give  a  too  restricted  uae.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  personal  abuse,  or  felony  before  the  law,  or  desertion,  or 
habitual  drunkenness,  or  other  equivalent  (if  there  be  equivalent) 
offences,  may  justify  divoroe  as  an  '  '"  ■  '  .  '  '  ' 
But  that  these  offencea  need  to  bt 
science  surpassing  any  thing  yet  brotiglit  to  *  \ 

seems  to  me  as  much  -■  t-**--  -'  -' -•■  i 

States  needs  a  navy.    1 
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like  onrs — shotjld  be  made  "  a  strait  and  narrow  way."  We  have 
boDt  it  so  broadly  that  "  thoasands  go  in  thereat."  It  should  be 
made  nnenviable,  unpopular,  unlikely,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
people  should  hedge  it  about  with  thorns  and  barbed  wire.  It 
•boald  be  noade  as  disgraceful  as  crime.  It  should  be  made  as 
bwd  ai  death . 

The  question  whether  a  divorced  jKirson  ought  to  marry  again 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  partner  is  the  last  in,  but  it  is  the 
poeor  of  the  didcussion.  One  gives  an  opinion  on  this  point  per- 
fBCtlr  swan  'To  and  time  may  change  it;   for  one  sees  that 

experience  >  or  creates  opinion  easily  enough  on  any  sub- 

ject, Init  on  none  more  thoroughly  than  on  this.  The  personal 
equation  aifecte  oar  morality  to  an  appalling  extent;  and  saintly 
Stephen  Blackpool,  looking  np  ont  of  the  pit  of  death  at  the  pure 
face  of  Rachel,  in  Dickens'ii  atory,  must  have  had  his  own  views 
on  dirorce  before  which  the  comfortable  judgment  of  a  happy 
home  ought  to  confess  itself  a  blind  and  groping  thing.  But,  so 
fkr  as  I  feel  qualified  to  form  an  opiuion  upon  so  tremendous  a 
matter,  I  must  believe  that  Mr.  Gla«lstone,  in  this  discussion,  and 
Mr  E.  J.  Phelps,  in  that  of  another  review,  have  come  nearest  to 
th  f  the  case  when  they  would  deny  to  the  divorced  under 

ar.=  ..  iraetances  the  right  of  remarriage  until  death  shall 
gire  it. 

Now,  this  old  question  is  a  threefold  one,  and  ought  to  run  like 
thia  :  Shall  we  marry  ?  Shall  we  unmarry  ?  Shall  we  remarry  ? 
Clearly,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  emphasis  of  the  discussion  has 
been  put  in  the  wrong  plivce.  We  should  slip  it  further  along 
the  line  of  int^rrogHtive.  It  is  less  important  to  inquire.  Do 
they  right  to  remarry  ?  Were  they  wrong  to  unmarry  ?  than  to 
lak.  Hid  they  right  to  marry  f 

I  havQ  spoken  of  the  right  of  divorce  as  a  sargical  expedient. 
Carry  on  the  figure  of  thought  and  we  may  learn  a  lesson. 

The  best-instructed  physicians  know  well  that  there  exists 

w4^  A  anbtle  and  powerful  conflict  in  the  professional  world. 

'  iitd,  the  tendency  of  experiment  turns  terribly  to 

iT^hing  goes  to  the  operating-table.     Disease,  like 

'>ftw  Testament,  ••  coming  out,  tears  him"  who 

'      ■  ■         "  li^iil  fashion.  Tenny- 

1  ng  facts  of  science, 

1-0  bo  wrote  of  his  hospital  doctor,  who 
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handlod  the  child  "  gently  enough,  but  his  voice  and  his  face 
were  not  kind." 

"  But  they  said  too  of  btm 
He  waa  happier  nalng  the  knife  than  In  trring  to  save  the  limb.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  intensified  the  solemn  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  healing  art.  The  materia  medica  is  trusted  above 
the  butcher's  kuife.  The  fine,  the  delicate,  the  patient  remedy, 
the  prophylactic,  or  the  tonic,  or  the  curative,  becomes  the 
material  of  absorbing  study  such  as  the  medical  world  has  never 
known  before.  The  doctrine  of  mercy,  the  theory  of  prevention, 
rule  the  medical  conscience,  and  the  healer's  intellect  refines  as  the 
sensibility  is  saved — thus,  please  Heaven,  the  patient  too. 

Divorce,  at  best,  is  pure  surgery;  nothing  more  nor  less;  neces- 
sary at  the  extremity,  never  to  be  tolerated  when  the  milder 
measure  will  save  the  life. 

The  truly  scientific,  and  therefore  the  hopeful,  treatment  of 
this  social  disease  must,  I  believe,  consist  more  and  more,  and 
must  some  time  consist  entirely,  in  the  preventive,  and  what  we 
might  call  attentive,  means  of  cure.  What  is  the  use — what  is 
the  use — in  wearing  out  our  brains  to  invent  scalpels  and  probes, 
to  cut,  and  sew,  and  carve,  and  bury,  when  a  careful  course  of 
the  right  remedy  would  heal  the  patient  ? 

In  brief,  so  long  as  we  are  allowed  to  marry  as  we  do,  what 
right  have  we  to  expect  anything  else  than  nnmarrying  and 
remarrying  to  the  end  of  this  weak  and  wicked  world  ? 

As  our  laws  stare  us  in  the  face,  there  is  no  man  so  drunken, 
so  immoral,  so  brutal,  so  cruel,  that  he  may  not  take  to  himself 
the  purest,  the  most  refined,  the  most  sensitive  of  women  to  wife, 
if  he  can  get  her.  There  is  no  woman  so  paltry,  so  petty,  so 
vain,  80  inane,  so  enfeebled  in  body  and  mind  by  corset*  or 
chloral,  flirtation,  or  worse,  that  she  may  not  become  the  wife  of 
an  intellectual,  honorable  man  and  the  mother  of  his  doomed 
children.  There  is  no  pauper  who  may  not  wed  a  panper  and 
beget  paupers  to  the  end  of  his  story.  There  is  no  felon  re- 
turned from  his  prison,  or  loose  upon  society  UU'"^"  '  t  r-d. 
who  may  not  make  a  base  play  at  wedlock,  and  pei ;  liis 

diseased  soul  and  body   in   those  of  his  descendants,  witbont 
restraint.     There  is  no  member  of  what  wo  call » 
classes  "  who  may  not,  if  he  choose,  m«lr 
name  of  marriage,  in  sacrilege  to  wl 
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ly  lift  an  eyelid  to  express  surprise  or  aTersion  at  the  sick- 
variety  of  the  offence. 
Where  ia  the  law  that  prevents  a  titled  rou6  from  becoming  the 
isband  of  a  pare  American  girl  ?  Where  is  the  law  that  saves  a 
th  voman  from  the  designs  of  a  mercenary  spendtlirift  suitor  ? 
Where  i»  what  Sophocles  called  "  the  unwritten  law"  that  pre- 
Tents  a  man  and  woman  who  do  not  love  each  other  supremely, 
nnaelfiahly,  permanently,  and  we  might  almost  say  divinely,  from 
iMting  to  take  opon  themselves  the  saored  marriage-vow  ? 

Where  is  the  public  sentiment  which  calls  a  manage  de  con- 
PWOBCT  by  its  true  name  ?  Legalized  prostitution  are  two  ugly 
word*  ;  but  nothing  less  will  fit  the  case.  Where  is  the  drift  of 
high  emotion  which  scorns  a  loveless  marriage  as  disgraceful, 
makes  a  foolish  one  unpopular,  and  a  wicked  one  impossible  ? 
Give  as  the  public  opinion  which  will  make  it  indelicate  for  a 
nao  to  marry  for  a  housekeeper  or  a  woman  for  a  home.  Give 
OS  the  average  of  judgment  which  shall  stamp  it  a  social  4)lot  to 
mairy  "  for  position"  and  call  it  a  crime  to  murry  for  money. 
Give  us  the  great  ideal  which  shall  create  the  noble  fact.  Give 
OS  «nch  a  comprehension  of  the  feeling  which  ought  to  draw  men 
and  women  into  the  marriage-tie  that  anything  less  than  almighty 
loTO  chould  invalidate  marriage  as  much  as  the  absence  of  a  wit- 
OMi  to  the  oath.  Give  us  such  a  vision  of  the  purity,  the  un- 
Mlfishnefls,  the  patience,  the  tenderness,  the  loyalty  through  sor- 
row and  sickness  and  ill  fortune  and  fading  fairness,  and  the 
of  temperaments,  which  the  marriago-bond  requires — such 
,bolj  power  as  shall  lift  us  above  the  social  mire  toward  which 
par  oation  is  sinking.  The  sheer  force  of  relentless  right  ought 
la  hold  U8  op  ;  but  the  average  opinion  mast  form  the  moral  der- 
rick. 

Bring  to  bc»ir  upon  our  worst  perplexity  our  highest  oppor- 
tnnttj.  Make  it  as  nearly  impossible  as  human  deficiency  allows 
to  marry  wrong ;  and  we  make  it  all  but  unnecessary  to  ask  if 
divorce  be  right. 

EuzABETH  Stuart  Phelps. 


r  -iivorro  f.tsn  largely  one  of  sentiment  with  the 
i  with  their  religious  beliefs, 
.  honest,  unbiassed  opinion  in 
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regard  to  the  just  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the  inflnence  of  thesej 
relations  upon  society  at  large.  That  social  questions,  mar- 
riage among  the  number,  have  changed  their  aspects  daring  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  tendency 
is  less  toward  tlie  breaking-np  of  family  life,  the  disruption  of 
family  ties,  I  think,  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Marriage,  aai 
we  understand  it,  is  a  comparatively  recent  institution.  In  the 
church  it  has  always  implied  more  or  less  of  servitude  or  unques- 
tioning obedience  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  The  wisdom  of 
obedience  to  all  men,  or  to  any  man  under  all  circumstances,  is 
now  doubted  by  intelligent  women ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
church  has  lost  much  of  its  sacramental  character  in  the  eyes  of 
both  men  and  women. 

This  has  opened  the  door  to  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  and 
to  freedom  of  divorce.  Side  by  side  with  the  ease  with  which 
divorces  may  be  secured  has  grown  up  the  belief  in  individual 
rights  and  the  pursuit  of  individual  inclination  as  the  highest 
good.  A  marriage  that  at  the  outset  does  not  fulfil  expectation 
is  considered  a  "  mistake " — a  mistake  that  may  have  serious 
consequences,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  rectified  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  is  forgotten  that  persons  who  have  made  one  mistake 
will  be  very  likely  to  make  another. 

But  now  the  question  arises,  What  is  a  mistake  ?  and  who  is 
to  suffer  its  conseqnences^the  one  who  makes  it  or  society  at 
large  ?  Natural  law  compels  each  individual  to  suffer  the  results 
of  his  or  her  own  acts,  even  though  committed  in  igiioranco  of 
their  consequences.  This  at  first  sight  seems  unjust ;  it  would 
be  so  if  men  were  bom,  lived,  and  died  by  and  for  themselves 
alone.  But  we  learn  by  what  we  suffer,  and  discover  our  rela»j 
tions  to  the  world  about  us  by  the  disagreeable  aspects  which  those: 
relations  sometimes  assume  to  us.  From  this  point  of  view  there 
are  no  sucli  things  as  mistakes,  or,  if  there  are,  we  are  here  to 
make  them,  and  our  growth — the  good  they  do  us— ^iepends  upon 
the  courage  and  wisdom  with  which  we  meet  the  circumstanceu 
they  create  for  us. 

Doubtless  the  most  serious  ''mistak?  "  that  can  be  msdo,  from 
the  popular  point  of  view,  is  an  '  lial  marriage;  and  if 

marriage  was  simply  to  make  two  p 
true  itspect  of  the  case,  and  the  lav 
lease  them  from  unpleasant  bon ' 
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Bot  marriage  has  a  mach  more  serious  intention,  &  much  deeper 
maaning  than  this — a  meaning  that  the  civilized  world  generally 
feeb  and  recognizes,  and  that  renders  it  superior  to  the  wicked- 
aea  of  many  legal  enactments,  and  still  preserves  the  married 
home  as  the  rule  and  separation  as  the  exception. 

Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  no  exceptions  could  be  allowed, 
'any  stress  of  circumstance,  in  coses  where  such  vital  inter- 
involved.     But  where  and  how  to  admit  them  ? 

Kot  for  drunkenness,  for  the  man  or  woman  muy  reform,  and 
always  needs  all  the  help,  all  the  guards,  that  can  be  thrown 
around  him  or  her  to  keep  from  falling  lower.  But  it  is  cruelty 
to  women  and  children  to  leave  them  in  the  power  of  drunken 
baskwndsand  futheru,  we  are  told.  So  it  is  ;  but  it  is  also  cruel  to 
laare  women  at  the  mercy  of  savage,  jealous,  cruel,  selfish,  mean 
men — more  dangerous  sometimes,  more  hurtful,  more  deadly,  than 
to  Ibo  hapless  drunkard,  whose  appetite  is  inherited  and  weakness 
foltenMl  by  a  wicked  traffic,  and  by  social  customs  that  are  as  the 
open  door  to  bis  destruction.  Even  crime  cannot  separate  the 
womuui  from  the  man  to  whom  she  has  given  herself,  who  is  the 
Ikllier  of  bcr  children.  She  is  the  link  which  connects  him  with 
a  better  life  ;  and  her  faithfulness,  her  courage,  her  devotion,  are 
the  best  guarantee  of  his  final  salvation.  For  nothing  human  can 
finally  or  forever  resist  the  power  of  sufficient  goodness.  It  works 
vithio  xw,  to  will  and  do  its  pleasure ;  it  only  seems  to  fail  because 
there  is  not  enough  of  it,  or  because  time  enough  is  not  given  it  to 
take  root  and  bring  forth  its  leaf,  blossom,  and  final  fruit. 

There  b  a  degree  of  disloyalty  in  marriage  which  leaves  the 
kiferiog  party  to  the  contract  no  choice  but  acceptance  of  the 
other's  treachery  and  faithlessness.  In  such  cases  the  law  would 
be  jtutified  in  stepping  in  to  release  one  from  the  semblance  of  a 
bond  that  the  otiier  had  already  broken;  but  it  should  only  be 
done  in  a  public  and  formal  manner,  upon  the  expressed  and  guar- 
anteed desire  of  both  parties,  and  after  ample  provision  had 
bsen  made  and  guaranteed  to  those  who  have  been  forced  into  a 
hclplea  and  disadvantageous  position. 

»rt.  flu-  only  circumstances  in  which  it  seems  as  if  the 

■,  or  permanent  separation,  could  possibly  come 

not  a  mt- rt>  question  of  happiness  for  the  in- 

of  developraent,  of  growth  for  the  race, 

^■quilibrium  of  forces  and  qualities,  at 
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the  same  time  that  the  desire  for  companionship  and  the  parental 
instincts  are  gratified. 

It  is  unscienlillc  and  unphilosophical  to  the  last  degree  to  ad- 
vocate that  like  should  marry  like,  or  that  people  of  the  same 
temper,  disposition,  and  tastes  "were  intended  for  each  other." 
If  such  a  principle  were  carried  out,  the  world  would  be  full  of 
extremes — angels  and  devils,  saints  and  fiends  incarnate,  Gogs 
and  Magogs. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  wise  and  humane  provision  that  the  desire 
for  companionship,  parental  love,  and  the  care  of  the  helpless  are 
the  strongest  instincts  within  us.  These  exist  and  are  exercised 
without  reference  to  the  qualities  or  likeness  to  ourselves  of  those 
who  call  them  forth.  Love  in  the  heart  finds  an  object  upon  which 
to  bestow  itself,  animate  or  inanimate,  according  to  environment. 
The  poorest  creature  is  happier  having  something  to  care  for — 
happier  far  than  in  being  cared  for. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  that  worthless 
husband  of  yours"  ?  I  once  asked  a  poor  washerwoman,  who  had 
been  a  respected  and  well-paid  domestic  before  marr\ing  a 
drunken,  shiftless  husband,  and  who  could  readily  have  found  a 
good  home  and  good  wages  again  if  she  would  have  left  him. 
"'  Well,  I  don't  know,"  she  replied  ;  "  women  must  be  takiu'  care 
of  something — don't  ye  think  so? — an'  I  might  as  well  take  care 
of  him  J-  nobody  else  would."  But  Ood,  I  thought,  and  she  is  his 
minister. 

It  clears  up  so  many  things  if  we  put  ourselves  out  of  the 
question,  and  accept  what  comes  to  us  as  simple  duty,  as  that 
which  is  given  us  to  do,  and  that  we  are  to  do  as  well  as  we  can, 
with  such  patience  and  judgment  and  ability  as  we  possess.  When 
that  is  done,  there  are  no  regrets,  no  thought  of  mistakes :  we 
are  only  asked  to  do  that  which  is  possible  to  ourselves. 

The  grave  and  eternal  responsibilities  of  marriage  may  well 
induce  the  thoughtful  among  the  young  to  pause  and  reflect 
before  incurring  them.  But  once  they  have  done  so,  there  is  no 
turning  back  ;  for  they  are  no  longer  living  for  themselves  ;  tbej 

no  longer  exist  as  separate  entities  ;  they  havt'  '- ^  :    V'riji. 

tion  and  become  a  new  prodnct — a  part  of  tli  r- 

flowing  life  of  the  universe — and  their  bu  a 

of  agreement  in  this  new  life  and 
ova ;   not  reaaoos  for  diflereace. 
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mmong  people  of  infinitely- varied  ideas,  tastes,  habits,  and 
sities. 
It   ia  a  marrelloiiB  thing,    takinf?  this  fact  into  considera- 
and  the  individual  view  that  so  many  feel  justified  in   con- 
Bring  tlie  right  one,  that  more  married  people,  especially  the 
rly-married,  do  not  fly  apart,  shocked  out  of  their  illusions, 
nnwilling  to  accept  the  conditions  of  wedlock.     *'  Be  sure 
love  him,"  said  an  old  lady  once  to  an  engaged  young  woman; 
••  it  will  take  all  the  love  you  can  scare  up  before  you  get  to  where 
.iam."    That  the  majority  adjust  themselves  to  this  new  and 
isly  nnknown  and  untried  life  is  proof  of  that  natural  ac- 
■  It,  underlying  sense  of  duty,  that  curious  adaptability 
t  iicu:^,  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  us  as  the  readiness 

of  the  body  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  weather.  We  can  pamper 
the  body  till  it  ceases  to  exert  natural  functions  and  activities, 
rbul  then  we  are  punished  by  disease;  and  we  can  pervert  ideas 
attd  indulge  selfishne^  until  we  are  unable  to  see  a  straight  line  of 
^daty,  and  unwilling  to  follow  it  if  we  did,  and  then  comes  trouble 
for  ourselveis  and  others. 

Individual  rights  and  individual  happiness  are  not  objects  of 

the  Hrst  consideration  in  this  world — at  least  not  to  the  individ- 

iheraselvea.     It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  direct  opposition 

.  %  wife  or  husband,  true  love,  based  on  respect,  being  the  best 

'gnide;  but  if  circumstances  develop,  as  they  sometimes  do,  a 

condition  which  leaves  only  duty  as  the  incentive  to  life  and  its 

tivities,  seize  and  keep  fast  hold  of  this  most  steadfast,  true, 

angelic  of  ministers  and  guides.      True,  it  would  be  much 

to  do  tKi«  if  the  law  was  just,  equal,  and  uniform  in  regard 

nuuriage.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  unjust,  unequal,  and 

tlar  in  the  different  States  of  our  own  country,  aa  well  as  in 

the  world  at  large.     Let  ns  hope,  however,  that,  with  wider 

lowledge  of  the  evils  that  flow  out  of  broken   marriages  and 

eictd  family  life,  with  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  advantages 

"  ized  and  rooted  sanctities  in  the  mind  of  man.  and  of 

\.U.^  ,  »..^is  of  marriage  to  a  large  place  among  the  objects  held 

.  in  roTorence  by  men  and  nations,  a  public  opinion  will  be 

that  will  demand  permanent   recognition   of  the  most 

•rrx!  lit  all  obliiTutions,  and  an  equal  adjustment  of  laws  that 

moAl  heavily  and  hardly  npon  the  defence- 

fiiii  iiou  Uiv  Uuipleaa  mother.  Jbxxie  Juks. 
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cheap  reMgontton,  which  again  meoiu  cheaper  meat  and  tziiltl ;  and  ite  ooke  ahonld 
be  ntiUaed  to  aervc  as  fuel  and  producer  of  wator-gas.  To  do  this  saoooaafxiUr,  how- 
ever, it  Is  cvldont  that  the  various  nianurootiires  will  have  to  stand  in  some  sort 
of  dcflnlto  relation  to  each  other,  or  be  parts  of  one  laxge  manafsctore.  And  it  la  j 
further  evident  that  any  readJOBtment  at  oaa  ot  tbeae  telated  manofactures  muat 
fioriottaly  affect  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that,  as  sclenoe  makes  plain  the  true  relations  and  con- 
neotiona  between  the  varioas  manufactures,  the  more  importaot  will  become  thnno 
relations  and  connections,  the  greater  will  become  the  aoala  of  the  manufacture^ 
and  the  cheaper  will  become  the  products,  until  perhaps  all  manufocturea  may 
become  one  immense  manufacture  definitely  organized  and  syitematised. 

The  progress  of  aolenoe,  which  affords  methods  and  appliances  by  wbioh  iiradTio- 
Uoa  can  be  enormously  increased  at  a  decreased  expense,  must  in  time  bring  about 
the  production  of  the  necessary  articles  of  food,  clothing,  e(c^,  without  the  employ- ] 
mentof  so  much  labor  or  expenditure  of  time  as  Is  now  necessary.  In  othtr  word*, 
tdeitce  wUl  enable  the  members  qf  a  community  not  aUme  to  txigt,  but  to  provid* 
themselves  with  ariicUs  both  qf  necessity  and  liurury  without  the  appliaUton  (^ 
their  vihole  time  to  the  labor  qf  production. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  average  man  spends  his  whole  available  time  in  work  , 
to  feed  and  clothe  himself.    Beyond  this  ho  really  does  not  do  very  much.    Ho  baa  ' 
but  little  tioio  for  study,  thought,   or  experiment,  or  for  the  development  of  the 
higher  mental  and  spiritual  powers  which  he  Icnowa  that  he  pooaotisea,  but  has  not 
time,  means,  or  opportunity  to  cultivate. 

The  consideration  uf  wbnt  will  be  the  condition  of  aSklrs  in  the  happier  time 
when  men  can  provide  for  their  mntoriol  wants  without  paying  the  entire  day'i 
labor  for  them,  and  when  the  energies  of  the  average  roan  can  t>e  utliiied  not  only 
in  self-support,  but  also  In  self-development,  is  an  extremely  interesting  question, 
and  one  that  la  worthy  of  dose  study  and  reflection.  Whether  this  means  the  re- 
preaslon  of  over-population,  or  the  actual  elimination  of  individuals  who  are  not 
worthy  to  be  continued,  and  the  consequent  survival  and  development  of  the  higher 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  man,  I  am  not  ready  to  say;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  tendency  is  iu  the  direction  of  limiting  the  i>opulation.  In  overcrowded  com- 
munities at  least.  It  Is  a  subject  well  worthy  the  coosideratiou  of  some  of  our 
eminent  thinkers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  wHl  be  many  wild  swings  of  the 
pendulum  boforo  it  assumes  its  true  rhythm.  But  when  the  papulation  is  rightly 
adjusted  and  the  products  of  manufactures  are  equitably  divided,  we  shall  have  a 
aocial  state  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  present  suSbringa  of  humanity  will  bars 
pasaed  away. 

PtTTER  TowNBMfP  Auarnof . 

n. 


TRtrra  ASOtTT  wxtuix  crimikalb. 

East-ooino  house-mothers  used  to  say  that  children  took,  by  nature,  to  dirt,  and 
that  it  was  good  for  them.  Farmers  alELrmed  the  aame  of  piga.  Wn,  wiser  in  our 
day,  declare  that  cleanliness  la  natural,  as  well  as  profltablo,  to  (unblaaaedl  piga  and 
p»«ple. 

Professional  philanthropy  comes  near  setting  the  brand  of  "  He"  upon  thla  dic- 
tum by  marked  preference  tor  the  work  of  cure  above  that  of  •■'—■^■••'■-^n.  Thou- 
sands are  sealously  expended  In  building  derricks  to  hoist  >i  o*  out  of  a 
quagmire,  where  the  hundreds  which  would  have  paid  for  Irv'                   ~>~  tmidirol. 

Private  philanthropy  flaunts  her  fondness  for  dirty  ■ 
victim  of  passion  or  olrcnmstancea  can  8ta{;i^r  alniu- 
against  the  wall,  drawing  aside  her  skirts  frov 
t  llall  into  the  gutter,  and  she  Hies  to  hli  side,  t, 
mudbasdisgulBed  hlmout  of  semblaaoelo  ln'o^'iiiiL.' 
When  the  sinner  la  a  woman,  aba  tiaea  tpom  the  lateen.* '  • 
natlng  subject,  always  provldwl  iba  ol^T''- •-  ("^  «f' 
law  and  ordar  incredibly  mo&ati«u^ 
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rwyrtfllnni  mn  vulgar,  calliog  for  fan,  atnelllog- bottle,  and  speeds  forgetfatneH. 
r  tktm  erring  ooe  woold  gain  the  distinction  of  capitalized  head-lines  and  Moora  a 
I  apOO  the  ■ympath}' of  a  ChrisUnn  public  that  no  revolting  detolls  can  shake, 
lonat  atD  with  a  high  band.    U  tbo  hand  bo  red  with  blood,  she  has  made  her 

)  "»T'"g  and  eleoUoD  snre. 
TM> plain  trath  ahocka  nobody  who  U  conversant  with  the  atory  of  cverr-day 
Aa  a  psychological  problem  and  algn  of  the  times,  it  is  cnriooBly  difficult. 
'  U  not  an  the  tnereaM  In  any  rank  of  society.    More  pale  women,  fit  to  drop 
fatigue,  are  allowed  to  stand  la  pabllo  resorts  than  in  the  day  when  the  same 
tMte  la  the  pit  ofa  Lotidon  theatre  mored  Charles  Lamb  to  indlKuatlon,  and  more 
ItipaaMHed  of  lawful  places  In  the  misnamed  ladies'  cabin  of  the  forry-boat  than 
I  ««  aaw  thna  robbed  thirty  years  ago.     With  the  advance  of  the  aex  upon  the  oom- 
i  aTsanaa  of  buatneas,  they  are  allowed  more  and    more  to  "  take  their  chance" 
nan  d&     Three  hundred  years  ago  they  hanged  English  mothers  for  stealing 
id  tor  atarvlng  children.     It  la  certainly  not  respect  for  women  as  a  class  that 
I  tha  borly  Juryman  of  today,  who  boats  his  honest   wife  when  in  his  cups, 
r  at  the  idea  of  hanging  tbo  poisoner  of  husband  and  rhildren,  or  tbo  aban- 
I  girl  who  shoots  the  late  partner  of  her  infamy  rather  than  let  him  marry  an- 


Wiokad  women -by  so  mneh  the  worse  than  wicked  men  as  is  the  number  of  the 

Jh  tk«7  nurt  Male  greater  than  tboee  overvaulted  by  their  brothers  to  reach  like 

I  of  <arlin«— reckon  so  shrewdly  upon  this  miBchievons  perrersion  of  popular 

\  Ibat  o«M  wonder*  at  the  blindness  which  Ignores    the  peril  of  lotting  spurl- 

i^vipathjr  have  play. 

nevwaggeilng  vaunt  of  a  drunken  murderer.  "  Hanging  is  played  out  in  New 
[  TcrkP  drew  the  noose  tigli  t  abou  l  liia  nock,  and  turned  the  scales  of  justice  for  others 
t  the  eame  fate.  The  feminine  criminal  U  too  cunning  to  echo  the  roab  boast, 
I  tkoi  to  tempt  reaction  of  tbe  current  she  knows  runs  powerfully  in  her  favor. 
)  she  mixes  the  potion,  and  when  she  loads  the  pistol,  she  calculates  proba- 
,  and  takes  no  undae  odds  when  she  administers  one  to  the  husband  of  whom 
I  Is  tired,  and  empties  the  other  into  the  heart  of  the  panunotir  who  is  tired  of 
In  thoae  older  tlmee  to  which  we  have  referred,  lawmakers  checked  suicide 
[  kgr  wdainlng  that  every  woman  who  killed  herself  should  be  dragKcd,  naked  and 
,  at  the  cart's  tall  throogb  the  market-place.  A  masculine  murderer  may  not 
r  fir^**'*  and  faaltar.  Tbe  most  frenzied  woman  would  forego  vengeance  were  ilie 
I  rare  that  for  her  life's  vista  would— should  she  carry  out  her  fell  design 
I  dcaed  by  the  black  cap,  the  strangling  nooee,  and  the  gapine  crowd  staring  at 
loonmlsmt  pendant  figure.  Tbe  subtlest  touch  of  knowledge  of  feminine  nature 
*Tka  DUtkedale  Romance"  la  the  orpreaaed  Iwlief  that  Zenobia  would  never  have 
I  hsaaalf  hod  she  gueased  how  the  sodden  corpse  would  look, 
iraaaa  ertmlnal  appreciates  fully  that  she  rtms  no  risk  of  such  punishment 
d  bv  meted  pat  to  an  equally  guilty  man,  and  actt  upon  th(a  pcrtMotUm, 
Hattrs  or  fonlgn,  jvnng  or  old,  handsome  or  hideous,  she  plants  herself  oonfldently 
>  the  raatas«-granud  of  Sax. 
CWall  false  elalma  upon  tbe  compassion  of  the  true  man  this  Is  the  moat  specious, 
,  In  Imagination,  link  the  fallen  creature  at  the  bar  with  the  virtuous 
,  nratkar.  or  sister  in  his  own  homet  Tbe  discovery,  in  the  Illy  of  womanhood  he 
In  bis  boaom.  of  a  speck  of  the  foulness  that  has  changed  this  criminal  out  of 
«B  Irtiiaas  to  her  pnie  alstcra,  would  cause  him  to  east  it  aside  with  loathing.  It  Is 
ML  than.  Ibt  the  nska  of  those  he  loves  and  reverenoea,  aa  beings  of  a  finer  mould 
IMMk  himwitf  that  be  eondoDee  crime  by  pitying  and  pardoning  the  doer. 

**  What  tender  grace  will  we  have  gained. 
Alas,  by  simply  dylngr 

SanCflbtff  of  lb«  arerlaudad  motto,  "  De  mortuU  nU  nisi  bonitm." 
OT  doM  Tkd*  gnUMrahont  Itaelf  by  tbe  mere  aoddent  of  gender  I 
iMv.Hi  In  Mf  gutttliiet-natured  man  Is  not  developed  In  woman  :  it 
'  dismelneso— i  ai  a  confirmed  criminal  la  to  be  found  in 
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the  debasing  oSieot  of  snooMslTe  tails,  and  the  f&ct  that  aooh  rMiulred  a  sped^e 
eSoru    She  haa  kUlod  oonacienoe  and  outlived  respect  for  precedent. 

The  truism  that  a  bad  woman  la  all  bad  sboold  tell  against,  not  for,  the  reoom- 
mendation  to  mercjr.  Hysteria,  tears,  cajolery,  are  weapons  in  the  nse  of  which  she 
iaan  adept.  That  she  employs  them  aoBorupnloasly  and  well  toatiflaa  to  worth- 
leHoeas,  not  to  redemptive  leaven.  Ttaatchey  amcffecLnai  wlthjudge  and  Jury,  and. 
above  all.  with  the  public,  meltioK  Into  sentimental  bathos  over  breakfast-table  r«- 
porta  of  the  agonies  of  the  convicted  prisoner,  is  an  evidence  of  moral  cowardice,  and 
of  BhortslghtBdnew  that  would  make  the  many  Innocent  siUfer  instead  of  the  guilty 

MARION  HaSLAHDw 

IIL 

THK  TSIOK  or  ALLirKfUTIOy. 

Is  IT  not  about  time  for  a  reaction  I  The  hobby  of  alUteratlon  is  well  worn. 
Chaucer  had  to  stop  his  eats  against  the  dismal  alliterative  poems  written  two  cent- 
uries before  he  was  old  enough  to  be  annoyed  by  their  iterative  b«at.  T(Mlay  the 
editorial  pen  eacity  adapts  itaolf  to  the  lowering  standard,  and  the  horrid  head-Unes 
bowl  from  every  page  of  the  dally  press.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  to  the 
literary  conscience  the  value  of  alUteratlon.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse  the  allitera- 
tive letter  was  the  initial  letter  of  an  important  word  ;  as,  for  Insfanoe. 

"  Ne  Jibrstes  .Riaest,  ne  /'Vres  blaest." 

This  made  a  strong  beat  on  the  rhythmic  movement,  which  not  only  commanded  at- 
tention, but  facilitated  its  expression  and  aided  memory.  While  the  force  of  oon- 
aonantal  sounds  was  thus  emphasized  on  the  oar,  aUituratton.  by  its  inordinate  use, 
soon  caused  verse  to  degenerate  into  a  colorless  and  inetrectaal  drone.  Although 
King  James,  in  his  high  esteem  for  allitoxativo  vorao,  said,  "  Lot  all  your  verse  be 
liilcrall "  (alliterative),  yet  Qnscoigne,  on  the  other  hand,  guarding  the  power  of  alUt- 
eratlon as  sacredly  08  a  lover  hla  mistress,  says:  "Many  writars  Indulge  In  repetl- 
oiOQ  of  eondrie  wordea  all  beginning  with  one  letter,  the  whlcho  (beyng  modestly 
aaed)  lendeth  good  graoe  U>  a  verse :  but  they  do  so  hunt  a  letter  to  death,  that  they 
make  it  Crambcand  erambebis  poitU-um  mora  eat:  therefore  Ne  guid  ntmta." 

Shakespeare,  than  whom  none  except  oar  moat  delicate  modem  poets  have  used 
alliteration  with  greater  reQnumont,  posed  hla  little  joke  at  alliteratora  in  "  Raging 
rooks  with  shivering  shocks."  and  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost." 

There  has  been  no  other  poetic  machinery  so  misused  as  that  of  alliteration. 
Everydetlcienoyof  genius  for  thought  or  poetic  expression  can  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for,  some  of  our  literary  hucksters  think,  if  they  only  daub  innocent  white 
paper  with  word  alter  word  boglnning  with  the  some  letter,  or  run  the  same  vowel 
sou  nd  to  deatti.  Their  dexterous  mauipulatlon  of  a  line  before  the  rhyme  most  be 
faced  is  equal  to  their  ability  to  search  a  common  Kngllsh  dictionary.  It  is  a  pltj 
that  the  most  subtle  means  wo  know  of  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  Inxleflnlte  pr 
should  he  paraded  about,  stulTed  into  bombastic  shapes,  and  placarded  rut 
under  every  eye  In  the  most  sensational  forma  The  sensitised  eye  revolts  when  It 
■eea  a  delicate  art  shamed  into  naked  eye-catching  typa.  "AU  alliteration  for  the 
sake  of  alliteration  Is  trifling,"  says  Sidney  Lanier,  inUs"8oianMof  Kngllsh  Verse." 
He  then  proceeds  tersely  to  say  that  aUlteratton  "  that  makes  any  claim  on  its  own 
account  ...  is  felt,  through  the  Infinite  decorum  and  gentUltj  which  broods  at 
the  bottom  of  art,  to  be  always  tawdry,  riilgar,  and  Intrusive;  .  .  .  and  perhapa 
no  more  definite  caution  can  bo  given  the  student  than  that  all  alliteration  which 
attracts  any  attention  as  alliteration  is  loud."  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italldae 
"  loud."  for  the  word,  to  an  American,  ezpreasee  exactly  the  attribute  which  othods 
the  cultivated  taste,  be  it  vulgarity  either  of  dross,  action,  speech,  or  writing.  For 
alliteration  should  be  used  more  delicately  than  the  soft^recurrlng  arietta  in  a  noo- 
turn.  It  should  haunt  the  car  less  than  the  seldom  music  of  the  whlppoorwin  that 
lifts  its  plaintive  coda  above  the  rustling  of  the  summer  leaves  at  midnight. 

Let  us  now  contrast  a  few  flute-breaths  caught  from  poets  with  some  at  the  baaer 
trombone  blasts  rolled  from  the  Joumailam  of  our  day.    I  think  it  was  Ookridg* 
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Ttaftt  is  a  fine  UlostraUoa  of  tbe  power  of  aUlteratlon  to  arrest  tbe  baarl.    How  dif- 
ferent fniiu: 

"  Buckets  of  Beer  and  Blood." 

"  The  Presideot's  PoUcy  of  Pap." 

"  Vlotlms  of  a  VUe  Votary  of  Vice." 

Sneh  trieka  are  a  dlagraeo  to  the  adrertlaemeot  of  newi.    Iiet  ob  draw  a  pare  br«atb 
from  the  miuta  of  another  lyre  : 

"  The  faint  forest  flamo  of  the  youDK  year  fliuhea 
From  leaf  to  (lower  and  flower  to  fruit." 

Whether  the  sohool  of  Swinburne  is  Immortal  or  not.  the  moslo  is  aa  grateful  to  our 
ear  as  the  aonga  of  Sappho  to  tbo  Hellenes. 

"  Through  the  whlatUng  sleet  and  now  "  of  these  storms  agalnet  style,  we  caa  j 
nevertheleaa  turn  from  the  neoesaary  and  barbarooa  morning  paper  to  our  aloove- 
nooks  or  the  niches  In  our  memories,  and  there  rest  the  tortured  eye  and  ear, 
"  Albeit  softly  in  our  ears  her  pllrer  oonK  was  ringing,"  song  Mrs.  Browning  :  taaf  \ 
such  soft  aonga  inoculate  us  against  those  brazen  morning  blasts  I    A  final  IUastT«- 
tlon  of  the  true  artlatio  ralue  of  alliteration  may  be  taken  from  B.  R.  9111,  whose  I 
perception  of  the  fltness  of  word  to  thought  was  aa  fine  as  his  life  was  pathetic  In  its 
partial  Buooeaa : 

"  Let  me  hare  lived  my  life,  not  cowered,  until 
The  unhindered  and  unhastened  hour  was  hero." 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  decay  of  style,  although  newspapers  do  persist  tn  thinking 
that  vulgarity  of  expression  insures  popular  attention.  We  pray  for  purity  at  the 
polls.  The  purity  of  the  E^lish  language  In  the  dally  press,  the  elimination  of  the 
loud  and  vulgar— what  foreigners  call  the  "Aineric4kn  type"— is  not  too  much  to  ask 
for.  Our  American  style  is  not  that  of  a  oosmopolltan  Journal  such  ae  exista  to-day; 
but,  rather,  that  of  our  orderly  periodical  litoratore  and  dignlOed  forausio  and 
lltorary  aohleroments.  It  la  the  stylo  of  Webster  and  Hawthorne,  of  Lowell  and 
Holmes,  and  of  Becoher  at  his  best. 

Aal  pen  this  sentence  my  hand  falls  upon  an  evening  paper.  Instinctively  I 
glance  at  the  important  headings.  As  I  raad,  the  words  take  to  themselvea  signlfl- 
cant  moaaings. 

"  Moving  Against  Microbes  I" 
"  Henry  Hangs  HU  Head  1  f 
I  should  think  he  would. 

HSBBKBT  D.  VfLBD, 

rv. 

QUOTATION  AHD  tOSQUOTATION. 

Fkw  things  add  more  to  the  charm  of  good  writing  and  speaking  than  apt  and 
felicitous  quotation.  Baylo  gooe  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  as  much  invention  In 
the  happy  use  of  a  thought  found  in  a  book  as  in  originating  that  thought.  "  When- 
ever we  would  prepare  the  mmd  by  a  forcible  appeal."  says  the  elder  DUraell,  "an 
opening  quotation  is  a  symphony  preluding  on  the  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about 
to  harmooUe."  Of  course,  like  every  other  good  thing,  quotation  may  b«  abased,  aa 
tt  too  often  is  by  those  who  quote  Incorrectly,  by  those  who  quote  for  show,— which 
is  as  bortMTous  as  a  profusion  of  jewels  on  one's  person,  or  tbe  paint  on  on  Indian,— 
and  by  those  who  quote  so  frequently  that  they  become  oompOers.  The  last-named 
practtoe  ia  frequently  (not  always— witness  Montaigne  and  HasUtt)  the  vice  of 
writers  who,  conscious  of  their  own  intellectual  poverty,  lard  tbelr  loan  books  with 
the  fat  of  otJier  men's;  who,  like  the  old  Romans,  that  robbed  all  the  other  cities  of 
the  world  to  decorate  their  own.  employ  the  flne  thoughts  and  illustrations  of  oldar 
writers  to  baautlfy  their  pages.  Of  incorreot  quotation,  of  which  wa  purpose  hers 
to  speak,  the  most  fruitful  cause  is  citing  a  passage  at  second-hand.  Hundreds  of 
familiar  quotations,  however,  which  ore  continually  dropping  from  men's  lips  and 
pens,  have  not  oven  the  advantage  of  being  taken  literally  at  second,  but  are  taken 
from  the  third  or  thirtieth,  hand.    If,  after  being  quoted  once  or  twice  only,  a  great 
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wijur't  Uioqght  gn«t»  him  with  "aeeruia  aUBii«t«d  majesty. "  what  most  be  Ita 
look  kft«r  tbo  twentletb-hADd  qnotfttlOD  I  Must  be  not  be  provoked  to  diU70w, 
wrm  ir  be  dow  not  wboDjr  tea  to  reooKoIze.  tbo  children  or  hia  bnUo.  when  tber  are 
■o  BMlamorpboeed  t  It  not  the  sarcaam  ot  Hanial  on  s  taat«IeM  reader  of  his  ept- 
grama  applicable  to  all  mla<)aot«ra  I— 

"  Qunm  redtaa,  mens  est,  O  Fidentlnc  Ilbellas; 
Bed  male  com  recttaa,  incipii  tant  tuu*." 

AmoBg  BaKliah  poeta^  SbaJceBpeare.  MUton.  Pope.  Cowper,  Brron.  and  Teony- 
•Mk  as  UM7b*Tatiimiahed  a  greater  Bomber  than  others  of  linos  that  arc  in  ooostant 
uaa.  are  soae  of  the  bards  who  hare  soffbred  most  from  misquotation  :  but  hardly 
•a/'  of  note  aare  eaoajmd.  Sometimes  the  words  are  giren  tnoorreotly  ;  sometimea 
•  liwntng  iaglTen  to  them  qaite  diffbrent  from  that  of  the  antbor  :  and,  again,  a 
■■aaa  or  line  Is  attrlbated  to  a  wrong  penon.  That  the  "  myriad-minded"  Shakee- 
yoH*,  whose  works  are  an  Inexhaiiatlble  qoarrj  of  quotation,  "  wboso  bright  wit  is 
««1  oat '  into  Utile  stars.' "  whose  "  solid  masses  of  knowledre  are  meted  oat  In  mor^ 
■la  and  prorerbs,"  or  that  Milton,  who  ranks  next  to  him  In  the  number  of  pages  he 
flUs  tn  Mr.  Bartlntt's  "  F'amlliar  Quotations,"  should  bo  misquoted.  Is  not  strantre. 
BlohMd  Grant  White  has  shown  how  oompletel}-  the  meaning  of  a  well-worn  line  of 
Iba  grwt  draaoatlst— "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin"— has  been 
■hM)R«k«idad.  A.  line  of  Milton's  which  Is  almost  nniforml;  given  Inoorreotly  la 
thai  la  whloh  be  speaks  of  fame  as 

"  That  last  Inflrmity  of  noble  mind.'* 

fWtboatngitlar.  "mind,"  the  plural,  " minds,"  la  nsualljr  subatltnted.    It  Isoote^sr 
(oeooMtfe  the  irritation  of  "the  little  wasp  of  Twickonham."  who  was  so  faatidioos 
In  hIa  ekeiea  of  words,  had  he  foroaeen  that  one  of  his  happy  Unas, 
"  Weloume  the  coming,  spood  the  going  guest, ' 

waM  «m»  day  b*  ipotlad  by  almoat  mrtry  one  wbo  should  attempt  to  nao  it,  by  tb» 
SMlfltTirtBB  of  "pavUng"  for  "going,"  whereby  both  the  alliteration  and  the  an- 
ttthsals  are  ilasti'Of  sd.  There  is  a  line  In  Prior's  "  Henry  and  Emma"  which  is  in- 
tradahiy  adsqiiaCad.   Deaorlblng  the  dress  of  Kmma.  the  lover  says : 

**  Ko  longer  shall  the  bodies,  aptly  laoed. 
Trom  toy  full  bosom  to  tbr  ueoder  waist. 
That  air  and  harmony  of  shape  express, 
ffas  by  degress,  and  Mautifollj  leae"— 


■ot  "tmaU  by  ilagi sua."  aa  It  la  quoted.    Bishop  Berkeley's  famlltar  line. 
"  Wastward  the  eourse  of  empire  takes  Ita  way ," 
t  to  so  oAan  on  the  lips  of  ronrth-of-Jnly  and  platform  orators,  is  quoted  by 
1  wrtbsi*  Hid  speakers  as 

"  Westward  the  ttar  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

8  famlltar  hymns  hare  sutTared  both  from  misquotation  and  from  so-called 

Bbs"  by  Utorary  tinkers,  who  do  lor  sacred  poetry  what  Nahum  Tata 

(or  akakMpaara.    S<icae  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  scholarly  Dr.  Bethune 

tha  iwngiinstlriii  of  the  Park-Street  Church  tn  Boston  by  administering 

I  tlM  palptt  a  akarp  reproof  to  these  literary  pests.    Hartng  giren  out  Cowiier'a 

itoteTiNiimfc  beglTiBlng 

**Th«re  Is  a  fountain  OUod  with  blood." 

IMMlllkaBfA.Vftar  •  noaent's  paoae,  indignantly  exclaimed  .*  "Thislaat  stansa 

taaOowT«rwrot«itt    As  be  wrote  it,  it  runs  thus  ":  upon  which  be  repeated  It 

f.    "I  ahoold  Uke  to  know,"  he  ooottnoed.  "  wbo  has  had  the  prssunp- 

,  tioo  to  altw  Oowper's  poetry.    Theohoir  will  stag  only  the  first  four  stanna  I"   The 

"  WhOa  tha  watara  nearer  roll." 

ta  TTiilsfi  hr—i  Hntiintir  "  JaBiia.laTarof  myaoul.*  is  somottnias  pwTOTted  to 

**  While  the  billows  round  me  roll." 


itoMti 
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ClaMieal  qnotatlon,  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  Cftllcd  the  parole  of  literarr  men  kll 
over  the  world,  ia  BomeClmes  ludicrously  incorrect.  In  the  med&l  room  of  the  British 
Miueam  there  Ua  guinea  which  Wlillaoi  Poltoney  won  In  1741,  In  the  House  of 
Oonunons,  on  a  bet  oonoeming  a  qaotatioa  mode  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from 
the  poet  Horace.  Walpole,  then  premier,  having,  in  reply  to  a  threat  of  accusation, 
protested  liis  innooence,  and  said, 

"  Nil  conscire  sihi,  nulll  paUescere  cuipe," 

Polteney  observed  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  LAtin  was  as  bad  as  his  poll- 
tics  ;  ha  had  misquoted  Horacp.  who  had  written  "  Nulla  paUescere  oolpa."  Wal- 
pole then  offbred  to  bet  a  fpilnea  that  he  was  right,  and  Pulteney  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  clerk  of  the  house  was  chosen  as  umpire,  and  decided  against  the  min- 
ister, who  at  once  tossed  the  guinea  to  bis  vlctarious  opponent.  Here  we  may  note 
that  the  cynical  saying  so  often  attributed  to  Walpole,  "  All  men  bare  their  price," 
ia  n  misquotation  of  "  All  these  men  have  their  price,"  which  he  said,  and  said  truly, 
of  certalu  pretended  patriots.  The  first  word  in  the  following  Uses  from  Horace's 
Ode  to  Grosphus,  • 

"  NikU  est  ab  omal 
Parte  beatum," 

is  Bometlmee  exchanged  for  nemo.  A  trite  passage  In  the  same  author,  to  wbioh  k 
wrong  meaning  has  frequently  been  girim,  la  this  in  the  Ode  to  Lletnlus: 

"  Noqne  semper  aroum 
Tendlt  Apollo. ' 

When  these  Unas  are  quoted  by  a  writer  on  rooreation,  as  they  have  been,  to  enf  oree 
the  senllment  that  the  mind  should  not  always  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  they  are 
grossly  miiiappliod.  In  saying  that  Apollo  does  not  always  bend  the  bow,  the  poet 
means  tnat  the  god,  who  Is  propitious  when  he  strikes  the  lyre,  is  not  always  i%t\grj 
with  men. 

Among  the  sayings  attributed  to  wrong  persons  is  one  ascribed  to  Lord  BoUng- 
broke.  "  History  is  ptiOosophx  teaching  by  examples."  Bolingbroke  simply  says 
that  bo  had  read  this  in  Dionyslus  of  Hallcarnassua  So  with  an  oft-quoted  aaying 
attributed  to  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salloon.  He  does  not  utter  it  as  his  own,  but 
says  :  "I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believod  that,  if  a  man  wero  permitted  to  make 
all  the  ballads,  ha  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws,  of  a  nation."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bartlett,  Masaiiiger's  "many-hoadud  monster"  (the  multitude)  beloogs 
to  "woll-languaged"  DanieL  Martin  Van  Huron's  "  Hober,  Booood  thought  "  is  the 
properly  of  Matthew  Henry,  or,  rather,  of  Euripides.  It  is  probably  to  Talleyrand, 
that  Reoeiver-Qcncral  of  waif  wit  and  estray  cpigrani,  that  more  sayings  have 
been  wrongly  attributed  than  to  any  other  modem.  To  him  are  credited  Cham- 
fort's  "Rovolutions  are  not  mode  with  roeo-water";  Fouch6'8"IL  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end":  the  Cberaller  de  Panat's  mot  on  the  Bourbons,  that  they  "  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing";  the  saying.  *' Who  would  not  adore  him— he  Is  so 
yicions  V  which  was  said  of  Talleyrand  by  Montrond,  not  of  Montrond  by  Talleyrand ; 
and  "  D^a  I"  which  the  prince  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  when  Louts  Phillppo,  on  his 
death-bed,  complained  that  he  felt  the  tortaros  of  belt,  but  which  was  said  under 
similar  oiroumstaaces  to  Cardinal  Roti  by  Ua  phyolclan. 
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THE   BOX.    ROOKR  Q.    MILLS,    BEPBESEKTATtVE   IN   CONGRESS 
FROM   TEXAS. 


The  "  duel  "  between  Mr,  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Blaine  was  for 
oommercial  freedom  on  one  side  and  commercial  restriction  on  the 
I  other.  Each  side  was  represented  by  its  best  man,  and  the  sub- 
jeot  was  difKni&seil  with  great  ability.  Mr.  Gladstone  opena  the 
diflciusioQ  and  goes  straight  to  tite  lieart  of  the  controversy.  He 
flbovs  what  commerce  is,  what  it  does,  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished for  Great  Britain  since  its  emancipation,  lie  shows  that 
it  lias  increased  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation,  given  better 
employment  and  higher  wages  to  workmen,  and  supplied  them 
with  more,  cheaper,  and  better  food  than  they  had  ever  had  before. 

The  qneetton  is  not,  as  he  says,  whether  the  rate  of  wages  is 
lowor  in  Groat  Britain  than  in  America,  or  whether  the  American 
workman  is  better  off  tlian  the  workman  in  England.  It  is  not  a 
qmitioa  between  countries,  but  between  systems.  If  the  rate  of 
yngea  alone  is  to  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  wisdom  of  commercial 
TMtriction,  the  jury  will  be  hung  and  there  can  be  no  verdict,  be- 
esoM  the  Untted  States  has  restriction  and  a  higher  rate  of  wages 

HonL— TtM  dtooVMlMi  on  Ftta  Trade  &nd  Proteotlon,  be^n  In  the  Jaiiiiai7 
MMBbtf  Of  TBS  Rrmnr  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ».nA  Mr.  Blaine,  tuu  »ttrAct«d  m*rlted 
■II— tlwi  Mr.  aiadctone  eopOTised  the  eanae  of  free  trade  with  ^rest  eafneataa— . 
■■i.  with  hk  eonwmt.  Mr.  RIalDe'a  eUbortte  reply  In  behaU  of  protection  wm  pu^ 
IlihMil  ilnaltUMOualy.  Tba  Hon.  Roger  Q.  Mtlla  replies  to  Mr.  Blndne  in  the  pretent 
••■iber.  mMI  SasAtAT  Morrill,  framer  of  the  Morrill  BUI,  will  oonUnue  the  aiaouaiioa 
In  tte  Marea  utmhor,— Editor  N.  A.  R. 
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than  England,  and  England  has  freedom  and  a  higher  rate  of 
wages  than  France,  Germany,  Austria,  or  any  other  country  in 
Europo  that  has  restriction.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  some 
other  factor  is  exercising  a  potent  influence  either  in  depressing 
or  raising  wages.  Freedom  of  commercial  e.xchauge  may  be  one 
of  the  forces,  but  there  are  others  co5perating  with  it.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone shows  that  since  England  adopted  the  policy  of  commercial 
freedom  the  wages  of  her  working  people  have  increased  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.,  and  that  from  1843  to  1883  the  income  from 
capital  increased  210  per  cent.,  while  the  income  of  the  working 
classes  increased  160  jwr  cent.  The  wealth  of  both  capitalist  and 
workmen  might  increase  in  either  country  and  under  either  sys- 
tem. And  that  is  what  has  occurred  in  both  countries,  and  in  all 
countries  where  there  are  civilization  and  stable  government.  Id  a 
country  like  ours,  blessed  with  the  richest  soils,  the  beat  of 
climates,  good  govornment,  mountains  filled  with  coal  and  ores 
of  every  kind,  with  ample  means  of  cheap  and  rapid  transporta- 
tion, with  the  forces  of  production  constantly  increasing  through 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  both  wealth  and  wages 
would  increase  under  either  system. 

y  And  it  is  no  test  of  the  wisdom  of  either  to  show  that  wealth 
and  wages  have  increased  under  it.  It  must  be  shown  that 
wealth  and  wages  would  increase  faster  under  one  system  than 
under  the  other,  and  to  do  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  creivtcs 
wealth  and  wages.  All  wealth  is  created  by  labor,  and  thegroatest 
wealth  is  created  when  the  greatest  sum  of  products  is  produced  in  a 
given  time  ;  and  that  is  done  when  the  laborer  works  in  harmony 
with  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  auxiliaries  which  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  has  supplied.  If  a  laborer  who  is  digging  coal  at 
♦1  per  toti,  and  who  turns  out  one  ton  per  day,  should  invent  a 
machine  by  which  in  the  same  time  he  turns  out  five  tons  of  coal, 
bis  daily  wages  would  rise,  whether  the  tariff  was  high  or  low,  or 
no  tariff  at  all  ;  and,  if  throughout  the  whole  industrial  system 
such  an  increase  should  occur  by  labor-saving  methods,  then 
wages  would  rise  throughout  the  whole,  regardless  of  the  tariff. 
But  the  question  is.  Would  they  not  rise  higher-without  than 
with  the  tariff?  If  the  wdrKmauTwhon  he  turns  out  his  coal,  is 
prohibited  from  selling  any  part  of  it  to  anybody,  his  sur- 
plus will  be  worthless.  After  supplying  his  own  wants, 
tho  remainder  will  bo  without  value  to  him.     Bat  if  the  law 
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shoaltl  |>ermtt  him  to  soil  to  persona  linng  within  the  same 
ovunty,  his  market,  though  limited,  would  give  some  value  to  hiy 
surplus.  Then  if  the  law  should  bo  changed  and  he  should  hv 
pcnnitted  to  sell  to  all  persons  within  the  same  State,  his  coal 
Would  increase  in  value.  If  then  he  was  permitted  to  sell  to  all 
persons  in  the  United  States,  it  would  take  additional  value  just 
u  the  number  of  consumers  increased,  which  would  incroaso  the 
demand  and  consequently  the  price.  If  he  is  permitted  to 
•»n  to  any  one  anywhere  in  the  world,  his  product  would 
find  its  highest  value.  Thus  we  see  that  just  in  proportion 
M  the  numbers  of  those  who  consume  his  coal  increase 
■  doea  its  value  increase.  Wealth,  therefore,  and  wages  are  iu- 
creued  by  the  removal  of  all  impediments  between  producers  and 
^ooosomers;  and  the  converse  of  the  propositiou  is  equally  true, 
that  wealth  and  wagiisare  decreased  by  every  impediment  intor- 
pooed  between  the  producer  and  consumery 

A  farmer  in  Brazil  will  make  more  at  labor  expended   in 

raiding  coffee  than  in  manufacturing  cloth,  because  the  soil  and 

climate  are  equivalent  to  so  much  capital  gratuitously  supplied 

to  him.    But  coSee  does  not  supply  all  his  wants.    He  must  have 

^dotbing,  and  he  can  obtain  it  more  cheaply  by  raising  coffee  than 

by  maiiufaotu ring  cloth  ;  but  to  enjoy  that  advantage  he  must 

hare  an  open  way  through  which  to  send  his  coffee  and  bring  his 

elotb.     Here  is  where  commerce  becomes  a  necessity.     If  the 

^Brmzilian  cannot  have  his  surplus  coffee  transported  to  the  manu- 

[iacturer,  he  must  sell  in  the  home  market,  where  every  one  has  a 

InirplDii  aa  well  as  he,  and  whore  there  is  ;iodemand  and  the  value 

lof  hia  labor  is  greatly  reduced.      The  same  is  the  case  with  the 

iinanafacturer.      If  he  is  not  permitted  to  send  his  cloth  to  those 

vbo  waut  it,  and  is  compelle<l  to  sell  it  at  home,  where  the  market 

if  oversupplied,  he  will  find  its  value  greatly  reduced. 

Yet  thin  it  the  policy  of  commercial  restrictiou  which  Mr. 

GUdstone  assails  and  Mr.  Blaine  defends,  and  this  is  the  policy 

tbat  the  Uttbr  says  increases  national  wealth  and  the  wages  of 

iJabor.      As  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  commerce  is  based  '''  upon  the 

rimaqnal  distribuitou   among  men   and   regions  of  aptitudes  to 

prodooe"  the  things  that  satisfy  human  want.     The  desire  for 

in  ii  the  motive  that  iictuutes  the  distribution.     Men  only  send 

Iswfty  tbeir  nurplus  to  «c\\  when  they  can  profit  by  the  sale  in  the 

it  aiarkot.     That  proQt  is  obtained  when  the  price  is  higher 
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away  from  home  than  it  is  at  home,  ami  it  is  higher  in  the  dis- 
tant market  than  it  is  in  tho  homo  market  because  it  could  be 
produced,  if  at  all^  only  at  a  higher  coat.  In  the  market  from 
which  a  thing  ia  exported  it  is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  and 
it  will  be  produced  at  tho  highest  profit  if  the  way  of  tnmsporta- 
tion  is  open  to  those  who  want  it  and  can  either  not  produce  it  at 
all  or  at  a  Iiigher  cost.  And  the  profit  of  tlie  producer  will  be 
much  or  little  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  or  obstruction  in  the 
way  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Every  producer  has  to 
pay  the  cost  incurred  in  reaching  market,  and  then  has  to  sell  at 
the  market  price. 

y^f  the  market  price  of  wheat  is  one  dollar  per  bushel  at  Liver- 
pool, and  it  costs  the  Russian  farmer  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to 
produce  his  wheat  and  the  American  forty  cents,  the  American 
will  have  ten  cents  pur  bushel  advantage  in  the  competition. 
Then  if  it  costs  the  Russian  twenty  cents  per  bushel  to  reach  the 
market  and  the  American  ton.  the  American  has  the  advantage 
of  twenty  cents  i>er  bushel  in  the  contest,  and  would  make  that 
much  more  profit,  and,  if  I>e  had  wlieat  enough  to  supply  tho 
vhole  demand,  would  soon  drive  his  rival  out ;  nud  if  wheat- 
growing  was  a  considerable  part  of  Russian  industry,  the  loaa  of  a 
market  for  it  would  be  a  great  disturbance  in  its  material  progress. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  way  from  producer  to  consumer 
shonM  be  free  from  obstructions  and  capable  of  being  passed 
with  the  least  delay  and  the  smallest  expense.  And  "  the  legislator 
ought  never  to  interfere,  or  only  to  interfere  so  far  as  imperative 
fiscal  necessity  may  require  it,  with  this  natural  law  uf  distribu- 
tion." When  the  government  interferes  and  requires  the  pro- 
ducer to  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  in  its  markets,  it 
necessarily  raises  the  price  which  its  citizens  must  pay.  If  tlio 
object  of  tho  tax  ia  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 
article  in  order  to  give  tho  market  to  tho  home  producer  which 
he  could  not  hold  without  it,  on  account  of  tho  greater  cost  re- 
quired to  produce  the  competing  article,  it  imposes  a  double  tax 
on  the  consumers  of  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  articles.  One 
tjix  is  paid  to  the  government  on  the  importa?il  iirtiflo  ;  another  ia 
paid  to  the  owner  of  tho  domestic  product.  | 

But  this  is  not  :»1!  tho  injury  done  by  the  (a.\;  |)irii;ij»j  it  is 
not  the  greatest.  When  a  purchaser  is  i-oquired  by  law  to  pay 
more  for  a  domestic  product  than  ho  would  otherwise  bare  to 
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one  of  two  things  must  occur  :  either  that  amount  of  wealth 

lihilated,  or  it  is  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  the  man 

who  earned  it  to  the  pockets  of  the  man  who  did  not.     If  it  is 

,»     "   "  ;<^d,  it  ceast'8  to  be  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  material, 

f'  _'.kymout  of  wages,  or  for  the  procurement  of  the  things 

that  mtisfy  our  wants,     If  it  is  transferred,  it  is  taken  without 

c, —   '    ition  from  one  citizen  and  given  to  another,  and  the  dis- 

it  w^calth  of  millions  is  concentrated  in   the  pockets  of 

landreda,  where  it  is  iesfl  able  to  purchase  materials,  pay  wages, 

^w  Batiafr  wants.     How,  then,  can  import  taxes  increase  wealth 

and  waj^es  ?  IIow  cau  any  law  foster,  encourage,  or  stimulate  the 

production  of  wealth  or  wages,  when  it  requires  the  laborer  to 

Fvork  two  days  tt)  procure  that  which  he  could  without  it  obtain 

in  ono  day  ?  One  day's  labor  under  such  a  law  is  lost,  and  that 

rhich  it  wouldjiave  earned  is  lost.      Accumulated  wealth  is  the 

ind  which  must  employ  and  pay  labor,  and  when  it  is  increasing 

demand  for  employment  is  increasing,  and  when  that  is  increas- 

yg  the  nt«  of  wages  is  increasing  ;  but  if  the  ratio  of  increase  of 

realth  \b  retarded,   the   ratio   of   increase  in  the  demand  for 

employmcut  is  retarded,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  wages  is 

(tarded  alsa    So  that  taxation  decreases,  instead  of  increases, 

rcalth  and  wages.      The  law  that   governs    the  production  of 

rvstlih  and  wages  is  not  affected  by  either  latitude  or  longitude, 

'"and  it  is  jaat  the  same  in  a  large  country  as  in  a  small  one,  and 

applies  with  equal  force  to  a  continent   or  an  island,  a  crowded 

eilT  or  a  rural  diatrict. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  that  it  might  bo  wise  statesmanship  to  per- 
mit the  poople  of  Oreat  Britain  to  buy  their  bread  at  the  lowest 
St,  "  unwise  to  permit  the  citizens  of  tlie  Unitetl  States 

I  bu;  igiir  or  their  shoes  on  the  same  principle.  He  says  the 

3d  of  Ureat   Britain  lies  far  to  the  north;  that  its  soathem- 
lo«t  ;    ■      ■    thirty  dogroes  above  the  tropics,  and  its  northernmost 
int  ^roes  below  the  arctic  circle;  that  the  United  States 

IS  forty  time*  as  large  as  Oreat  Britain;  that  its  natural  products 
moreraricd,  more  numerous,  and  of  more  valuable  character 
those  of  all  Europe.  Admit  all  that  to  be  tnie;  it  only 
proves  that  in  the  immense  oitcnt  of  our  country,  with  its  variety 
|4)X«oils,  it«  diversity  of  climate,  and  its  greatly  increased  capacity 
prodooethe  things  that  human  wants  require,  we  are  more  self- 
ling  and  leas  de{)endent  upon  others.    But,  after  all,  it  pro- 
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duces  neither  coffee,  tea,  nor  spices.     There  are  some  things  fe 
which  we  must  look  to  other  countries  and  climes. 

But,  what  is  more  important  still,  this  immense  country,  prolific 
in  the  production  of  so  many  things,  will  produce  a  surplus  that 
will  increase  in  proporlion  to  the  increase  of  its  population.  What 
does  Mr.  Blaiue  propose  to  do  with  its  accumulating  surpluB?  We 
must  find  markets  for  it  somewhere.  Admit  that  England  has  a 
"complex  civilization,"  that  she  lies  far  to  the  north,  and  is  only 
one-fortieth  of  the  size  of  the  Union;  what  has  all  that  to  do  with 
the  export  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  provisions  ?  If  we  can  produce 
these  cheaper  than  she  can,  and  she  caa_produce  pig-iron  and 
railroad  bars  cheaper  than  we  can,  whj;_BhQJxld  wfr^iot  jnake  the 
exchauge_which_iaJifiiifilicial_to  both  ?  In  comm^ercial  intercourse 
the  question  to  be  determined  is  one  of  profit,  and  neither  size, 
civilization,  nor  geographical  position  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Great  Britaiu  carries  on  her  immcuse  traffic  with  foreign 
countries  because  she  thereby  gives  employment  to  her  people, 
increases  their  wealth,  and  adds  to  their  comfort  and  happiness. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  profit,  aud  she  is  extracting  every  dollar 
from  it  she  can,  She  is  sending  the  products  of  her  labor  all 
over  and  around  the  world,  and  distributing  them  among  all  con- 
ditions of  people,  from  the  highest  civilization  in  America  to  the 
darkest  barbarism  in  the  jungles  of  Africa  ;  and  by  her  enormous 
commerce  she  is  filling  the  pockets  of  her  people  with  wealth. 
Why  should  we  not  do  it  ?  Mr.  Blaine  favors  subsidizing  steam- 
ship lines  to  run  between  our  home  and  foreign  ports  ;  but  why 
should  we  hunt  commerce  with  other  people  when  we  refuse  to 
take  it  when  we  find  it  ?  Does  our  continental  position  forbid 
us  to  send  our  products  to  foreign  countries  aud  to  receive  theii-s 
in  exchange  ?  If  our  civilization  or  geographical  position  demands 
that  our  exchanges  shall  be  confined  among  ourselves,  and  that  we 
shall  neither  import  from  nor  export  to  foreign  countries,  what 
good  is  to  be  accompliBhed  by  subsidizing  steamship  lines  ?  That 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  favor  liberal  appropriations  to  steamship 
lines  is  quite  natural.  English  statesmen  having  first  removed  all 
legislative  hindrances,  having  negotiated  treaties  with  other  coun- 
tries by  which  tariff  obstructions  have  been  removed  or  greatly 
lessened,  having  sent  out  consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  hunt 
for  and  protect  English  commerce,  it  was  in  line  with  established 
English  policy  to  hunt  new  markets  and  make  a  way  to  reach 
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them  with  English  products.  But  upon  what  gjoimd  can  Ameri- 
can atateamen  favor  granting  eubsidies  to  Btoamships  to  hant  for 
eommeroe  which  onr  continental  position  forbids  as  to  receive  ? 

T         '    tned  by  Mr,  Blaine  that  between  1826  and  1846  Great 
Br.  ica«ed  her  material  wealth  beyond  all  precedent  in  the 

commercial  history  of  the  world.  But  does  it  follow  that  her 
wealth  came  from  her  tax  on  bread  that  she  swept  away  in  184C  ? 
The  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  utilization  of 
coal  and  steam  in  production  greatly  increased  her  prosperity,  but 
neither  of  them  was  the  product  of  her  tax  on  wheat.  Her  rapid 
development  during  that  period  was  caused  by  multiplying  her 
jx)wer  of  production,  not  by  decreasing  it,  as  her  tariff  did.  Iler 
growth  in  wealth  for  the  period  between  1800  and  1890,  or  any 
twenty  years  of  that  time,  under  free  trade,  far  outstrips  the 
growth  of  the  former  period.  Since  she  cast  off  the  last  of  her 
■hackles  in  1860, — which  we  picked  up  and  riveted  upon  the  arms 
of  oor  people, — she  has  left  us  sadly  in  the  larch.  Having  reduced 
tlio  cost  of  ship-building  and  of  the  products  of  her  labor,  she 
has  swept  onr  veesi-ls  fruni  the  seas,  and  is  now  carrying  her  own 
prodoctfi  to  market,  and  a  large  share  of  those  of  other  countries. 
Htning  reversed  our  policy  of  commercial  freedom,  and  loaded 
th»  mftterinls  of  onr  manufacture  with  additional  costs,  we  re- 
tired within  our  own  boundaries,  and  left  her  the  nnchallenged 
mietiosa  of  the  seaa.  Then,  having  all  her  raw  material  free  of 
tax,  and  labor  cheaper  than  any  other  country  on  earth  except 
oon  (and  we  were  out  of  tlie  contest),  she  took  the  world's  mar- 
ket*, and  holds  them  to-day  against  all  comers,  and  will  contiuue 
to  do  so  until  we  unload  our  burden  of  taxation  on  materials,  when 
we  can  and  will  produce  cheaper  than  she  can,  and  she  must  take 
a  secondary  place  in  the  contest. 

There  can  bo  no  surer  test  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country  than 
t increase  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  no  surer  test  of  the  retarda- 
of  that  prosperity  than  the  decrease  of  that  trade.  By  going 
back  to  181G,  when  the  obstructive  system  may  be  said  to  have 
bcfun  its  career,  we  see  that  onr  total  foreign  trade  amounted  to 
|«»,000,000.  (See  Stat,  Abs.  U.  S.  for  1888.)  From  1800  to 
181C  our  foreign  trade  inci'eased  41  per  cent.  During  the  next 
BXtMKi  years,  auder  the  encouraging  aud  fostering  care  of  high 
tarilbf  it  decrcHMd  23  per  cent.  ;  and  from  1820  to  1830  it  was 
not  ao  gTBsi  as  it  was  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  during 
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which  "the  highway  of  nations  was  almost  without  a  flag  float- 
ing on  its  surface  except  the  flag  of  commercial    marauders." 
Yet  during  that  period,  when  all  the  earth  seemed  to  be  in  armsj 
on  land  and  sea,  our  foreign  commerce  was  greater  than  unden 
the  restricting  tariffs  in  existence   from    1816   to   1832.      Onri 
foreign  trade  began  to  decline  after  1816,   and  had  fallen  to 
|ilO9,OO0,O()<)  in   1821.      Prom    that  time  it   began    slowly  to 
recover.     It  increased  30  per  cent,  from  1821   tj  1824.      The 
tariff  of  1824  checked  it  again,  and  it  had  incre<ised  at  less  than 
4  per  cent,  in  1828 ;  and  from  1828  to  1832  it  increased  21  per 
cent.     After  the  enactment  of  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833, 
which  required  a  reduction  of  the  existing  tariff  10  per  cent, 
every   two   years   (not  every  year,   as  stated   by    Mr.    Blaine), 
oar  foreign  trade  began  to   increase  more  rapidly,  and  by  1836 
it  amounted   to  1292,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  in  four 
years  of  65  per  cent.     In  1841  it  was  ♦227.000.000,  which  it  had. 
reached  under  the  constantly-falling  tariff  of  1833.     In  1£ 
the  restrictive  system  was  again  restored  and  our  trade  agaiii!| 
fell  off,  but  slowly  recovered  till  1846,  when  it  was  $227,000,( 
— again  just  what  it  had  been  in  1841,  and  tajOOOjOOO  less  than 
it  had  been  in  181 C.     In   1846  a  revenue  tariff  with  low  dutieaj 
took  the  place  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.     The  tariff  of  i846  wa 
further  reduced  in  1857,  and  from  1846  to  1860,  under  non-pro- 
tective tariffs,  our  foreign   trade   increased   over  200   per  cent. 
After  1860  we  returned   again   to   restrictive  tariffs  with  higher 
duties  than  ever,  and  for  the  next  fourteen  years  (from  1860 
1874)  our  foreign  trade  increased  only  65  per  cent.,  instead  of' 
300  ;  and  for  the  fourteen  years  of  high   tariffs  (from  1874  to 
1888)  it  increased  23  per  cent,  instead  of  200  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  whenever  our  foreign  trade  increases  our 
agricultural  products  increase  in  price;  that  distributes  wealth 
tlirough  the  great  hive  of  agricultural  labor;  that  again  demands 
the  products  of  manufacture,  and  that  gives  better  employment 
and  higher  wages  to  labor,  and  that  brings  prosperity  to  the 
whole  land.  It  was  so  under  the  falling  tariff  of  1833,  and  it 
waa  80  under  the  low-revenue  tariffs  from  1846  to  1860,  Mr. 
Blaine  charges  that  the  depression  and  panic  of  1837  were  the 
product  of  the  falling  tariff  of  1833.  It  is  a  strange  argiiment 
that  reducing  taxation  produces  depression,  distress,  and  bank- 
ruptcy,  and  that  imposing   high   taxes    produces   wealth   and 
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pKMiperity,  and  the  higher  the  tax  the  greater  the  prosperity. 
Bui  such  is  the  logic  of  the  advocate  of  comraercial  restriction. 
John  Quincy  Adams  said  ia  1832  "  that  the  remission  of  taxes 
rAosl,  in  its  nature,  be  a  measure  always  acceptable  to  the 
piwple."  He  said  of  the  committee  for  which  bespoke  :  "They 
feel  the  delight  with  which  any  one  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury 
;0(Mii«lting  to  such  a  remission  may  indulge  the  benevolence  of 
I  disposition."  Mr.  Adama,  if  alive  to-day,  would  be  branded 
by  Pennsylvania  iron-roasters  as  an  agent  of  the  Cobden  Glub. 

Henry  C.  Oarey.  the  advocate  of  high  taxes  as  a  potent  instm- 
[iBent  in  the  increase  of  we.<ilth,  started  that  argument  about  the 
I  panic  of  1837  and  that  of  1857.     It  has  often  been  exploded,  but 
it  comes  up  smiling  every  time  any  one  proposes  "  to  enjoy  the 
Inznry  "  of  reducing  taxes.     In  1842  the  same  charge  was  made 
in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Com- 
promise Bill,  said  that  "  it  was  not  correct  that  the  Compromise 
Act  bad  occasioned  the  embarrassments  of  the  country," and  that 
"  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  embarraas- 
ments  of  the  country  had  resulted  from  it."    This  "great  mis- 
i  tak«  "  Mr.  Blaine  has  nuwle.    Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  speculation  in 
[lands  and  the  expansion  of  the  currency  that  produced  that  panic, 
[•od  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  The  circulation  of  the  country  had  increased  from  $121,000,000 
in  1833  to  1222,000.000  in  1837.     The  increased  circulation,  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  jMiper,  caused  an  upward  tendency  in  prices. 
[People  who  had  money  invested  it  in  lands  that  were  constantly 
rising  in  value,  and  not  only  invested  all  they  had,  but  borrowed 
•11  thoy  could  and  invested  both  money  and  credit.     The  paper 
balloon  collapsed,  and  speculation  and  credits  fell  to  the  ground. 
Eron  if  redacing  taxes  could  bring  on  a  panic,  there  had  not  been 
enough  redaction  at  that  time  to  affect  anything.     Eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  rates  of  the  tariff  of  1832  wore  still  in  force.     Ten 
per  cent,  was  reduced  January  1,  1834,  and  10  per  cent.  January 
1, 1836.     The  average  rate  of  duty  on  dutiable  goods  from  1833  to 
1837  was  36  por  cent.,  and  for  the  five  years  from  1842  to  1846 
was  8$  por  cent.     If  tariff  rates  averaging  32  per  cent,  gave  pros- 
perity to  the  country,  as  Mr.  Blaine  says  they  did,  how  could  the 
higher  rate  of  36  per  cent,  bring  panic  and  bankruptcy  ? 

In  1BS7,  Congress,  finding  a  snrpUis  in  the  treasury  and  the 
incraasilig  beyond  all  requirement  for  government  ox- 
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penditttre,  again  reduced  the  taxes,  aud  Mr.  Blaino  says  that 
reduction  of  taxation  brought  on  the  panic  of  that  year.  The 
panic  of  1857  was  produced  by  the  same  cause  that  produced  the 
one  of  1837.  From  1850  prices  continued  to  rise  till  1857,  when 
gold  prices  touched  the  highest  point  ever  reached  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  liring.  Each  year  brought  higher  prices 
for  all  property.  People  plunged  into  speculation  again,  buying 
property,  paying  all  the  money  they  had  and  going  in  debt  for 
more.  Any  one  who  will  examine  the  list  of  annual  price*  in  the 
report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  for  1881  will  see  that  that 
year  shows  the  highest  gold  prices  we  have  ever  had  before  or 
since.  And  any  person  who  will,  without  preconceived  preju- 
dice, read  the  history  of  that  period  will  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  increase  of  circulation,  and  not  decrease  of 
taxation,  that  brought  on  tde  fever  for  speculation  which  ended 
in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  speculators.  The  legitimate  business  of 
the  country  was  scarcely  touched.  The  country  was  full  of 
metallic  money.  Agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce  had 
distributed  it.  and  confidence  was  soon  restored  and  business, 
resumed  its  usual  channels. 

The  revenue  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  July  30,  to  go  inl 
effect  December  1.  Secretary  Walker  had  predicted  in  his  report 
that  the  passage  of  a  revenue  measure  would  increase  imports  and 
exports,  and  would  enhance  the  price  of  our  agricultural  products 
that  had  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  their  surplus.  The  results 
proved  how  well  he  had  reckoned.  Before  the  Ist  of  December 
came,  the  value  of  leading  agricultural  products  rose  in  the  New 
York  markets  23  per  cent,;  cotton  rose  18^^  per  cent.,  wheat 
17^^  per  cent.,  rye  18  percent.,  corn  24J  per  cent.,  oats  40^  per 
cent.,  and  barley  24 j'^  per  cent.  Seven  of  the  principal  crops,  as 
reported  by  the  Secretary,  had  increased  in  value  $11.'>,000,000, 
and  he  estimated  that  the  increased  value  of  the  whole  crop 
amounted  to  #350,000,000.  If  our  present  obstructive  tariff 
were  reduced  to  the  average  rate  of  that  of  1846,  it  would  add 
again  at  least  23  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  our  crops,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  be 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  an  increase  of  23  percent, 
would  add  to  it  more  than  $900,000,000. 

But  it  is  constantly  charged  that,  if  we  lower  our  taxes,  we  will 
let  in  foreign  goods  and  ruin  oar  manufacturers.     If  this  is  true. 
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thajr  would  all  have  been  ruined  between  1846  and  1860,  for  oar 
imports  and  exports  wore  constantly  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
Bat  domestic  production  kept  pace  with  the  times,  and  our  man- 
ufactnree  grew  with  tlie  growth  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Daring  the  decade  from  1850  to  18G0  our  agricultural  product 
iocrMml  95  jwr  ew»t.  and  our  manufiicturing  product  85  per 
not.  Neither  agriculture,  commerce,  nor  maniifacturea  have 
ever  increased  at  an  equal  ratio  during  any  decade  through  which 
we  hare  parsed  either  before  or  since.  From  18C0  to  1870  our 
manufacturing  product  only  increased  80  per  cent.,  and  from 
1870  to  18S0  only  6ft  percent.  Under  the  revenue  tariffs  from 
1850  to  1880  the  prtxiuction  of  cotton  goods  increased  70  per 
cent.,  woollen  goods  43  per  cent.,  carpetings  45  per  cent.,  men's 
clothing  45  per  cent.,  boots  and  shoes  70  per  cent.,  paper  108  per 
cent.,  printing  1G8  per  cent.,  musical  instruments  153  per  cent., 
ooal-mining  182  per  cent.,  iron-mining  "'J  per  cent.,  steel  9U0  {>er 
oeot..  farming  implements  156  per  cent.,  bar,  sheet,  and  railroad 
iron  IOC)  per  cent.,  and  the  cash  value  of  farms  103  per  cent. 

Certainly  these  industries  were  not  injured  by  onlarging  the 
market.  Manufacturers  of  wool  were  weighted  down  by  the  tax 
of  30  per  cent,  on  wool  and  the  same  on  the  finished  product, 
antil  the  act  of  1H57  put  all  wool  costing  less  than  twenty  cents 
per  pound  on  the  free  list.  Then  the  woollen  manufactures 
sprang  forw.ird  and  made  their  chief  increase  in  three  years  of 
the  ten.  Does  that  look  as  though  the  English  had  taken  our 
home  market  ?  We  were  not  only  holding  our  own  market,  but 
we  were  beginning  to  take  the  markets  of  the  world.  Our 
exports  of  all  merchandise  increased  130  percent.,  cotton  nianu- 
factan'it  130  per  cent.,  iron  and  steel  190  per  cent.,  hats  200  per 
cent.,  boots  and  shoes  COO  per  cent.,  wearing  apparel  150  per 
cent.,  earthen  and  stone  ware  300  per  cent.,  glass  100  per  cent., 
and  tin  200  per  cent.  Does  not  this  look  as  though  we  were 
taking  the  English  markets,  instead  of  their  taking  ours,  as  Mr. 
Blaine  aaya  they  were  doing  ?  We  were  not  only  taking  her  mar- 
kets, bat  the  markets  of  all  other  rivals,  because  we  were  making 
better  and  cheaper  goods.  Does  any  advocate  of  commercial 
rBBtriction  aasert  that  during  any  ten  years  of  our  history,  cither 
before  or  since  that  ])criod,  wo  ever  increased  our  exports  either  of 
agricultural  or  manufacturing  products  at  an  equal  ratio?  The 
■uno  proeporons  growth  is  shown  in  tho  enormous  increase  of  the 
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national  wealth,  which  from  1850  to  18G0  was  126  per  cent.     It 
has  never  been  approximated  before  or  since. 

The  marvellous  growth  of  the  country  in  all  departments  of 
national  industry  under  the  free-trade  tarilfs  of  1840  and  1857  is 
not  denied  by  Mr.  tiluino,  but  he  sjvys  it  wa«  due  to  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  to  the  Crimean  War,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Irish  famine,  and  other  jKiventitious  circumstances,  llo  forgets 
that  the  prosperity  had  come  and  was  firmly  ostablished  before 
an  ounce  of  gold  had  found  its  way  from  the  mines  nt  California 
to  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  Crimean  War,  occurring  long 
after  the  tariff  of  18+6  had  torn  down  the  barriers  and  let  in  the 
prosperity,  ha<l  no  effect  upon  the  country  prior  to  1853.  whei 
it  began.  It  probably  increased  the  price  of  breadstuffs  in  1854^ 
and  1855,  but  it  bad  no  effect  upon  American  manufactures.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  stimulated  the  production  of  cotton 
goods,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  glass  goods,  paper,  leather,  iron,  or 
Bteel.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  war  in  Europe  could 
add  to  the  national  wealth,  except  in  stimulating  the  export 
of  food  and  army  stores.  England  and  France  certairdy  supplied 
their  own  arms  and  ordnance  and  quartermaster  stores.  Prices 
touched  their  highest  point  in  1857,  after  the  war  had  closed. 
But  the  assertion  that  our  own  war  with  Mexico,  which  began 
and  terminated  before  1850,  was  the  cause  of  the  increased  na- 
tional wealth  from  1850  to  1860,  and  the  enormous  increase  in 
importation,  exportation,  and  consumption,  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  conception. 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  from  1S50 
to  1860  was  ♦550,000,000,  while  from  1800  to  1870  it  was  WTO,- 
000,000,  and  from  1870  to  1880  it  was  »700.000,000.  Why  did 
not  the  greater  production  of  the  two  decades  after  1860  give 
greater  prosperity,  if  that  gave  the  prosperity  in  the  former 
decade?  Instead  of  that,  the  growth  of  neither  nation.il  wealth, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce  approximated  it.  Leav- 
ing out  the  decade  of  the  war.  and  comparing  that  from  1870  to 
1880,  when  there  was  the  largest  gold  production,  instead  of  enor- 
mous increase  of  prosperity,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country  so  black  with  disaster.  For  more  than 
half  the  decade  all  the  industries  of  the  country  were  stretched 
upon  their  backs.  The  roads  and  highways  were  filled  with  tramps 
and  beggars.     Immigration  was  falling  off  year  by  year,  and  emi- 
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!ig  year  by  year.  State  aftor  State  waa  tottering 
11  and  calling  on  the  general  government  for  aid 
to  keep  it  on  its  feet.  The  central  city  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
was  set  on  fire  by  starving  workiiigmeu  who  were  out  of 
iiient,  and  there  wa&  not  power  enough  in  the  State  of 
f'ennsylranift  vithcr  to  suppress  the  disorder  or  extinguish  the 
flainw.  Daring  &  large  part  of  that  decade  it  was  estimated  that 
three  millions  of  men  were  out  of  work.  The  gold  product  that 
Mr.  Blaine  thinks  contributed  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
fre^trnde  decade  ought  to  have  produced  the  same  effect,  and  in 
greater  degree,  from  1870  to  1880,  Tlie  fact  is  that  California 
gold  had  little  to  do  with  the  material  condition  of  the  country  at 
dthcr  period.  The  great  body  of  it  left  the  country  as  fast  as  it  waa 
taken  from  the  mines.  Our  circulation  in  1850  was  t2G5,000,- 
000,  and  in  1860  it  waa  $48 7, (Ml, 000,  but  wo  had  exported  »400.- 
000,000.  The  increase  in  our  circulation  had  come  from  in- 
oreaftod  prices  for  our  exports  and  decreased  prices  for  our  im- 
porta.  The  Irish  famine  cost  us  as  much  in  the  decline  in  cotton 
as  it  made  up  in  the  adTance  in  provisions,  but,  like  the  Mexican 
War,  it  waa  over  before  the  free-trado  decade  began.  The  Crimean 
War  came  and  went,  and  still  the  prosperity  continued  and  at  an 
increasing  rate.  The  question  still  remains,  What  produced  it  if 
unshackled  commerce  did  not? 

Mr.  Blaine  says  that  the  periods  of  depression  in  our  home 
wannfactnres  were  those  in  which  England  most  prospered  in 
her  commercial  relations  with  us.  In  this  statement  he  is  not 
•ooiirat«.  When  Kngland  is  most  prosperous,  she  has  the  most 
money  to  buy  what  we  have  to  sell  and  what  her  wants  require  her 
t*'!  buy,  ::  •  are  mainly  agricultural  protluctH.     When  she  is 

raost  pr'  ^  ,  sho  makes  an  active  demand  on  our  farmers  for 

cotton,  breadstnffs,  and  provisions.  This  active  demand  always 
1  the  prices  of  all  farm  products  all  over  tlie  country,  and 
'-distribates  wealth  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Between 
1870  and  1881  Kaglan<r8  prosperity  enabled  her  to  demand  of 
onr  fanners,  and  pay  for,  a  large  amount  of  their  products.  The 
value  i>f  the  artirUs  we  sent  her  in  1881  amounted  to  11477.000,- 
<M>0,  and  that  wa«  more  than  half  of  our  total  exports  to  all 
i-,>  itiir;,M»,  JJy  hor  prosperity  chiefly  we  increased  our  exports  of 
iiral  products  from  ♦54«,000.000  in  1870  to  ♦730,000,000 
in   16&1.      This  enormous   increase   was   the   result   mostly  of 
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England's  ability  to  buy  from  us  and  pay  na  for  our  surplna. 
The  increased  demand  very  greatly  increased  the  prices  of  these 
products,  and  distributed  among  our  farmers  a  large  amount  of 
money.  There  was  an  average  increase  in  the  price  of  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  outs,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  and  cotton  of 
42  per  cent,  over  the  prices  of  1879. 

Now,  if  England's  prosperity  enabled  her  to  buy  and  consume 
$200,000,000  more  of  our  agricultural  products  this  year  than  she 
did  last  year,  the  increased  demand  would  again  increase  the  prices 
of  these  products,  ami  if  it  amounted  to  42  per  cent.,  as  it  did 
before,  it  would  add  $1,500,000,000  to  the  value  of  our  crop,  which, 
wfi  have  seen,  is  estimated  at  four  billions.  This  large  sum  dis- 
tributed among  our  farmers  would  soon  be  distributed  among  all 
classes.  Nine  dollars  out  of  every  ten  would  be  spent  for  articles 
to  be  consumed  by  the  purchaser.  How  would  the  domestic 
manufacturer  share  in  the  result  of  this  prosperity  of  England  ? 
We  produce  annually  about  $7,000,000,000  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. We  exported  last  year  $138,000,000,  and  we  imported, 
including  raw  sugar,  manufactures  amounting  to  $422,000,000  ; 
80  that  our  total  home  consumption  reaches  about  $7,300,000,000, 
of  which  over  94  per  cent,  is  home  production,  and  leas  than  6 
per  cent,  foreign  production. 

Now,  Avhon  this  large  increased  wealth — the  result  mainly  of 
England's  prosperity  and  what  is  left  of  our  trade  with  her — is  to 
be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures,  who  is  to  reap  the 
incalcuable  benefits  from  its  expenditure  ?  Ninety-four  percent, 
will  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  homo  producers  and  home  laborers, 
and  6  per  cent,  into  those  of  the  foreigner.  This  will  create  an 
active  demand  for  home  products,  and  an  active  demand  for  the 
raw  materials  and  the  labor  to  make  them,  and  this  again  will 
increase  the  price  of  the  materials  and  the  wages  of  labor.  So 
that,  after  all,  not  only  is  the  prosi>erity  of  England  coramnni- 
cated  to  our  farmers,  but  through  them  it  goes  to  the  manu- 
facturers, to  the  laborers,  and  the  producers  of  raw  materials, 
and  it  does  not  stop  yet.  The  consumer  and  the  producer  are  not 
side  by  side,  and  never  will  be.  The  merchant  and  the  middle- 
man have  to  supply  the  missing  link,  and  when,  there  is  an  in- 
Creased  pro<luct  to  be  distributed  there  is  an  active  demand  madn 
on  them  for  their  services,  and  they  obtain  constant  em]dt)yuuMit 
and  higher  wngcs. 
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Jfr.  Blaine's  mistake  is  the  mistake  of  the  system  which  ho 
iiltcmptiu^i:  with  his  spleuclid  ability  to  support,  and  nowhere 
in  this  or  any  other  country  could  it  have  chosen  an  abler  cham- 
pion. It  is  being  assailed  at  every  point,  and  it  will  require  all 
of  his  tact  and  talent  to  cover  its  retreat  and  prevent  it  from 
d^^ncrating  into  a  rout  as  it  leaves  the  field. 

The  system  falsely  called  protection  maintains  that  commerce 

is  a  gambling  device  in  which  one  party  wins  and  tlie  other  loses. 

lerefore  if  England  makes  anything  in  a  trade  with   us  she  is 

enefited  and  we  are  injured.     But  the  truth  is  both  parties  are 

benefited.     We  can  produce  much  that  she  wants   better  and 

diMper  than  she  can,  and  she  can  produce  much  that  we  want 

eheaper  and  better  than  we  can;  and  the  exchange  is  beneficial  to 

both.     Oar  raist  system  of  manufactures  stands  upon  the  same 

solid  and  immovable  foundation  as  our  agriculture.     There  are 

but  few  things  in  either  that  we  cannot  produce  cheaper  than 

they  can  be  produced  elsewhere,  and  that  article  whose  cost  of 

inction  is  the  lowest  holds  the  market  against  all  competitors. 

Throughout  our  whole  history  we  have  been  exporting  a  large 

irt  of  our  annual  crops  to  others  who  could  either  not  produce 

Bem  at   nil   or  not  as  cheaply  as   they  could  obtain  them  by 

lacing  nomcthing  else  and  exchanging  their  surplus  for  ours. 

"So  tariff  levied  upon  agricultural  products  can  help  them.     It 

can  only  hurt  them,  as  it  does  by  prohibiting  the  import  of  the 

things  that  would  come  to  be  exchanged  for  them.     We  have  the 

)i]  and  climate  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  cotton 

nd  to  raising  the  stock  which  supplies  the  food  for  mankind. 

[t  yields  a  larger  return  for  the  labor  expended  than  any  other 

intry.     We  have  more  intelligent,  enterprising,  and   skilful 

lera  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  otitcr  country.     We  use 

>r-BaviDg  machinery,  and  make  our  labor  more  productive  than 

^the  labor  of  any  other  people.     These  u<lvautup'e8  enable  us  to 

protlace  a  greater  quantity  in  a  given  time,  and  at  a  lower  cost, 

and  hence  we  can  hold  our  own  msirket  against  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  home  market  that  our  agricultural  interest 
M  imperilled.     It  is  in  the  foreign  market,  and  the  danger  there 
loM  not  come  from   rival  products,  for  we  can  raise  our  prod- 
r.t«  and  pay  the  costs  of  transportation  to  market  and   then 
lersoU  with  profit  all  rivals.     The  danger  is  in  foreign  and  do- 
Lac  toriffa  that  prohibit  oar  entrance  into  the  market.     Some 
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years  ago  we  exported  breadstuSs  aad  provisions  largelj  to 
European  markets  oa  the  continent.  That  trade  is  now  almost 
destroyed  by  hostile  tariffs  in  retaliation  for  our  prohibitions 
against  their  manufactures.  Our  productive  capacity  is  greater 
than  our  capacity  to  oonsumu,  and  the  excess  is  growing  greater 
year  by  year,  and  if  wo  are  to  be  shut  out  from  our  consumers,  the 
surplus  must  be  thrown  upon  the  home  market,  already  largely 
oversnpplied,  with  the  prices  constantly  low  and  constantly  tend- 
ing to  a  lower  level.  The  result  is  that  agricultural  production 
is  discouraged,  the  output  is  decreased,  and  the  farmers  are  kept 
straitened  and  with  no  prospects  of  bettering  their  condition. 
We  have  to-day  twelve  millions  more  people  than  we  had  in  1881, 
and  yet  our  exports  of  agriculture  are  230  millions  less  than  they 
were  tliat  year,  when  they  should  be  250  millions  more,  and 
would  be  if  the  markets  wore  not  shut  against  us.  If  we  would 
open  our  markets  to  the  products  of  other  countries,  ours  would 
be  demanded  and  taken  in  exchange  for  theirs.  Bat  as  long 
as  we  refuse  to  take  their  surplus  they  cauuot  take  ours,  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  else  with  which  to  pay.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  the  removal  of  the  barriers  which 
we  have  interposed  against  the  admission  of  their  products,  and 
that  will  permit  them  to  come  and  exchange  with  as,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both. 

Our  manufacturers,  liko  our  farmers,  are  standing  sadly  in 
need  of  more  extended  markets.  With  the  capital,  machinery, 
and  manual  labor  now  organized  and  embarked  in  manufactur- 
ing, we  can  turn  out  a  third  more  product  than  our  people  can 
consume,  and  we  must  either  have  more  markets  and  more  con- 
sumers, or  less  product,  less  employment,  less  wages,  and  lesa 
profits  to  capital. 

Situated  as  wo  are  to-day,  we  are  shut  out  from  the  world's 
markets  because  the  cost  of  our  production  is  greater  than  that  of 
oar  rivals.  We  only  export  n  trifle  of  the  vast  product  we  manu- 
factare — about  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  With  our  productive 
machioery,  with  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people  constantly  in 
advance  of  the  world,  with  our  cheap  and  skilled  labor,  we  can 
})]    '         -hoapcr  II!  '  '  V     '    "    '  '      >  which 
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vfaich  we  CHii  make  more  cheaply  than  she  can,  and  give  better 
employment  and  better  wugta  to  our  people ;  but  the  flock- 
master  sajB  it  is  the  daty  of  the  government  to  give  him  a  bounty 
on  hia  wool,  the  hemp-grower  ou  hia  hemp,  the  coal-owner  on  his 
coal,  and  the  manufacturer  ou  his  machinery;  and  by  the  time 
all  the  bounties  are  paid  the  cost  of  the  product  is  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  sold  anywhere  but  at  home,  and  there  the  home  con- 
SDmer  is  bound  to  buy,  and  pay  all  these  costs,  or  go  without.  If 
Congre«8  would  remove  the  duty  from  all  materials  that  enter  into 
mannfacture,  then  we  could  biuy  them  on  equal  terms  with  the 
foreigner,  and,  having  advantage  of  him  in  the  cheapness  of  our 
labor,  we  could  soon  start  all  our  machinery  and  operate  it  in 
fall  time,  and  give  full  employment  and  better  wages  to  our 
workmen.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we.  should  not  make  and 
export  the  largest  part  of  the  metal  goods  thitare  now  made  in  and 
exported  from  European  shops.  With  cost  of  production  brought 
to  the  lowest  point  by  removal  of  all  taxes  ox:  materials  going  into 
manufacture,  we  should  soon  recover  our  lost  position  as  carrier  of 
the  world's  commerce.  We  should  soon  see  our  commercial 
marine  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  instead  of  paying  150 
miUiona  to  foreigners  to  carry  our  commerce  we  should  pay  it 
to  oar  own  people,  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
caos  in  oar  carrying  trade.  But  before  we  begin  the  contest  with 
other  nations  wo  mast  get  rid  of  the  Pennsylvania  idea  that  it  is 
Wtt^r  to  bong  a  man  than  make  a  seaman  of  him. 

Mr.  Blaine  says  that  in  1860  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  was  about  the  same,  and  that  our  wealth 
was  then  fourteen  thousand  millions  and  that  of  Great  Britain  was 
twenty-nine  thousiind  millions,  and  that  at  the  end  of  twenty 
the  United  States  had  added  nearly  thirty  thousand  millions 
henrealth  and  Great  Britain  nearly  fifteen  thousand  millions 
to  bera.  With  a  small  error  in  the  statement  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Uoited  States  in  18G0  he  is  correct.  Our  national  wealth  in  1860 
was  orer  sixteen  thousand  millions,  instead  of  under  fourteen, 
id  the  gain  of  the  United  States  in  twenty  years  was  twenty* 
thousand  millions,  instead  of  thirty.  But  does  that  prove 
that  bccaoM  the  United  States  )iaa  commercial  restriction,  and 
Oteat  Britain  baa  not,  the  former  has  surpassed  her  rival  in  the 
TKM  tar  wealth  ?  Let  us  apply  the  same  test  to  France.  She  has 
oofflmercial  restriction,  just  aa  we  have,  and  if  that  is  the  cause  of 
YOU  CI XO.  399.  11 
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our  superior  growth  over  England,  it  ought  to  produce  the  same 
effect  iu  France.  France  ia  an  older  country  than  Great  Britain, 
is  more  populous,  and  has  been  for  years.  Great  Britain  got  her 
artisans  from  France  and  the  Low  Countries  during  the  religions 
persecutious  of  the  Protestuats  on  the  continent,  and  that  was 
the  germ  from  which  her  manufactures  sprang.  And  yet  in  1882, 
while  France  had  thirty-seven  millioD  people  and  Great  Britain 
thirty-five  million,  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  wtvs  $44,800,000,- 
000  and  that  of  France  was  |i40, 300, 000,000.  Germany,  another 
protection  country,  had  forty-five  million  people  and  $31,615,- 
000,000  of  wealth.  Both  countries  older  than  England  and  yet 
both  behind  her.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  between  any 
of  these  facte  and  the  issue  joined.  They  are  like  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  wages  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  has  beea  claimed  by  Protectionists  that  our  rate  of 
wages  is  higher  thar.  Great  Britain's  because  we  have  high  tariffs 
and  she  has  not.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  France  have 
lower  rates  of  wages  than  Great  Britain  ;  and  they  have  high 
tariffs,  and  she  has  not.  Protection  seems  to  be  a  principle  that 
can  work  both  ways. 

Instead  of  claiming  our  marvellous  growth  as  the  logical 
result  of  commercial  restriction  because  it  has  occurred  subse- 
quent to  the  adoption  of  that  policy,  it  would  be  more  satis- 
factory to  show  how  wealth  is  made  and  trace  it  back  to  that 
source,  if  it  be  the  rightful  one.  How  is  the  dollar,  the  unit  of 
the  yast  pile,  made  ?  The  answer  must  be.  By  labor.  That  is  the 
producing  cause  of  all  wealth.  And  the  largest  wealth  will  bo 
made  where  labor  produces  the  largest  amount  of  products  in  a 
given  time.  These  products  will  take  their  largest  value  where 
there  is  the  largest  demand  for  their  consumption,  and  that  is  in 
the  markets  where  the  same  articles  cannot  be  produced,  or 
cannot  be  produced  as  cheaply,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  demand.  Hence  •'  •--•■-  -■  •  -•-■»  :•-  -,•--•; 
away  from  home,  where  it  ik 
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iflll  it  at  the  highest  price  he  cnn  obtain,  he  is  that  moch  more  able 
flo  baj  and  pay  for  the  surplus  of  others;  and  all  parties  having 
to  markets  where  these  products  are  wanted  obtaiu  the  high- 
est prieea  and  accumulate  the  most  wealth.  Just  in  the  propor- 
''  ■     market  is  closed  and  the  product  driven  back  upon 

II',  just  so  is  the  price  decreased,  and  the  ratio  of 
accttmntation  of  wealth  retarded. 

This  La  what  protection  does.  When  protection  puts  taxes 
upon  the  goods  of  the  foreigner  that  prohibit  them  from  coming 
here,  be  is  rendered  less  able  to  take  in  exchange  the  surplus 
which  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  give.  He  takes  less  of  our 
wheat,  flour,  cotton,  and  provisions;  a  larger  surplus  is  left  in  the 
home  market;  the  demand  is  decreased;  the  price  falls,  and  the 
"growth  of  wealth  is  retarded.  Protection,  therefore,  has  lessened 
the  height  of  the  column,  high  as  it  is.  Had  it  not  been  for 
rastrictious  and  prohibitions  on  our  trade,  it  would  have  been 
greater.  Our  enormous  growth  is  due  to  our  rich  soil,  to  our 
•plendid  climate,  and  to  the  productive  efflcioncj  of  our  farmers; 
and  in  jiLinufactures  to  the  groat  multiplication  of  nmchiuervand 
ita  productive  power,  and  to  the  genius  and  skill  of  our  workmen, 
aawellaato  the  immense  mineral  wealth  which  we  have,  and 
which  we  are  taking  out  of  the  earth  and  consuming  at  home  and 
•hipping  to  foreign  countries.  The  superiority  of  our  labor  over 
'Uiai  of  Great  Britain  may  be  shown  by  one  item.  Mr.  Hill,  for- 
merly «tnti«tician  of  the  State  Department,  in  an  argument  before 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  1882,  said  that  in  that  year  we,  with 
rB,25O,0OO  hands,  produced  double  what  Great  Britain  did  with 
'S,140,0QO  hands.  Gateloy'a  "  ^S'orld*8  Progress"  puts  our  prod- 
uct in  1882  at  six  thousand  millions  and  Great  Britain's  at  four 
(Ihouaand  millions.  Es'en  that  would  show  that  the  same  number 
'laborer*  here  produce  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  in  Great 
lin.  Thia  accounts  for  our  superior  wealth.  No  people  ever 
'  r  will  increase  in  wealth  by  the  help  of  taxa- 

1    iucroase  in    wealth  by  being  kept   out  of 
r^  :  products.     Taking  one  dollar  out  of  a  man's 

*  •  --  ;n.     How  can  taking  a  man's  money  and 
s^  his  wealth  ? 
l*^'  eouuection  between  his  facts  and 
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England.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  has  not  occurred  to  him 
to  compare  his  own  country  with  any  of  those  on  the  Continent 
whose  foreign  trade  is  under  the  same  restrictions.  He  will  find  we 
have  excelled  thorn  more  than  wo  have  England.  Coming  to  pjvrtic- 
nlars,  he  says  that  English  steel  niila  were  delivered  in  New  York 
in  18G2  at  1103.44  ir.  gold  and  in  1864  at  $88  per  ton,  and  that  up 
to  1870  English  manufacturers  held  the  market  ;  but  what  re- 
duced the  price  from  tl03.44  to  188  he  does  not  tell  us.  It  was 
certainly  not  our  competition,  for  during  the  three  years  prior  to 
1870  we  produced  less  than  twenty  thousand  tons.  But  in  1870, 
he  says,  under  the  specific  duty  of  t'iS  per  ton,  wo  took  the  home 
market  and  held  it  until  during  the  last  summer  the  home  and 
the  foreign  price  were  substantially  the  same.  lie  might  have 
made  his  statement  still  stronger  and  said  that  in  1875, 1876, 1877, 
and  1878  the  prices  in  the  United  States  were  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain.  But  does  that  prove  that  the  high  ta.xe8  put  on 
the  rails  have  been  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
For  the  years  prior  to  1870  the  tax  was  45  per  cent,  and  the 
prices  ranged  from  tlOG  to  $1G6  per  ton  ;  so  thut  the  duty  at  the 
lowest  was  $47.70  per  ton,  and  on  the  highest  174.70  per  ton.  If 
it  was  high  duties  that  developed  this  industry,  why  did  it  not, 
prior  to  1870,  reach  the  point  claimed  for  it  in  1889  ?  The  steel- 
rail  industry  is  now,  and  it  started  in  this  country  soon  after  it  did 
in  England.  And  as  soon  as  our  manufacturers  could  procure 
the  patents  and  protect  themselves  against  competition  at  home, 
and  through  the  tariff  be  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad,  they  wont  to  work  to  amass  a  great  fortune.  Tiio  prices 
from  1875  to  1878  and  the  prices  given  by  Mr.  Blaine  show  that 
we  can  produce  rails  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  demand  is  dull  and  prices  fall  so  that  Eng- 
lish rails  cannot  be  imported  and  pay  the  heavy  duty  and  be  sold, 
then  our  manufacturers  have  the  market  all  to  themselves  and 
fix  the  price  according  to  the  demand.  When  the  demand  is 
great  and  the  prices  go  up,  as  they  did  iu  1871,  '72,  and'7<3,  then 
importation  sets  in,  and  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  amount  fixed 
by  the  tariff  on  b<><li  foreign  and  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Blaine  cli  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Cleveland 

in  h'  "  few  am  the  imported , 

arti  ute  and  neror  saw  any 
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kind  made  In  this  country,  and  pay  therefor  nearly  or  qnite  the 
Mme  enbftDcwl  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  imported  arti- 
des."  Mr.  Bluine  thinka  "  Mr.  Cleveland's  argument  would  have 
be«n  strengthened  if  he  had  given  a  few  examples — nay,  if  he 
fuwl  given  one  example — to  sustain  his  charge."  I  will  do  myself 
the  pleasure  uf  etretigthening  Mr.  Cleveland's  argument,  and  will 
give  him  for  Mr.  Ck-velaud  "a  few  examples"  of  the  accuracy  of 
that  statement.  I  will  take  steel  rails  to  start  with.  In  1870  we 
importod  44,000  tons  of  etoel  mils,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  for- 
eign market  $53  per  ton,  and  duty  at  $28.  The  cost  price  in 
our  markft,  duty  paid,  was  $78,  exclusive  of  costs  of  freight,  in- 
utirancc,  commissions,  profits,  etc.  At  the  same  time  we  produced 
34,000  tons;  price  at  home  tlOS-SO.  In  1872  we  imported 
105,000  tons,  for  which  we  paid  in  the  foreign  market  $58.17  per 
too;  doty,  $28  per  ton;  together,  $86.17  price  laid  down  in  New 
York,  exclusivo  of  freights  and  other  charges.  At  the  same  time 
we  produced  83,000  tons  at  $113  per  ton.  In  1873  we  imported 
13d,000  tona  ;  price  in  foreign  country,  $64.43  per  ton  ;  duty, 
$38  ;  making  $92.43  per  ton.  At  the  same  time  we  produced  at 
home  115,000  tons  ;  home  price,  $120.50  per  ton.  In  1880  we 
imported  612,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  worth  in  foreign  markets  $18.84 
per  ton;  duty,  $7  per  ton  ;  whole  cost  delivered  in  New  York, 
without  freiglit  or  other  charges,  $25.84.  Referring  to  the  price- 
list  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  we  find  the  average  price 
for  that  year  of  pig-iron  in  Philadelphia  was  $28.50.  In  1881  we 
imported  295.606  tons  of  pig-iron,  for  which  wo  paid  in  the  foreign 
maricet  $20.66  per  ton  :  $7  duty  addud  made  $27.56  delivered  in 
New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  average  American  price  was 
$31.36  per  ton.  In  1882  we  import^xl  118,062  tons,  for  which  we 
paid  in  the  foreign  market  $18.77  per  ton  ;  $7  duty  added  made 
IS5.77  delivered  in  New  York.  The  American  price  for  the 
flBOM  time  WM  $31.36  per  ton.  In  each  one  of  these  cases  the 
dfr:  fiicturer  sold  his  product  for  a  price  high  enough 

ic<  price,  tariff,  and  all  other  charges  added. 

U'ti '  ■   examples  "  may  be  .accepted  as  evidences  of  the 

en"*  "  "'iTignmor  of  the  articles  which  are  dutiable  and 

*!.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  for  many 

artiuiea  el.  with  duty  the   price  here  is  lower  than  in 

'■—••■'"  •  When  it  is,  we  do  not  import  them.     When- 

high  enough  to  import  and  sell  with  daty 
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added,  then  the  similar  article  produced  at  home  gets  "nearly  or 
quite  the  same  enhanced  price." 

The  steel  rails  which  Mr.  Blaine  sayg  were  worth  $35  per  ton  in 
England  and  the  same  in  the  United  States  are  not  affected  by 
the  tariff.  When  the  demand  is  small  and  prices  are  low.  our 
manufacturers  fall  below  the  top  of  the  tariff  wall  and  supply 
them  at  such  prices  above  cost  of  production  as  they  can  obtain  ; 
but  when  the  demand  is  great  and  prices  rise,  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer uses  the  tariff  to  lift  his  prices  tI7  per  ton  higher  than 
the  foreign  price.  Then  both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  rails 
carry  to  the  consumer  the  full  tariff  rates.  Mr.  Blaine  asks  if  any 
one  believes  that  steel  rails  could  ever  have  been  furnished  as 
cheaply  as  English  rails  except  by  the  steaily  competition  of 
American  producers  with  the  English  and  among  themselves. 
What  competition  was  there  among  American  manufactur- 
ers? It  was  a  monopoly.  The  manufacturers  owned  a  patent, 
and  there  could  bo  no  competition.  There  was  no  competition 
against  the  English  manufacturers,  for  the  tariff  prohibited  them 
from  comfwting  except  when  prices  were  so  high  that  the  English- 
man could  send  his  rails  here,  pay  duty  and  charges,  and  make 
profits,  though  $28  on  the  ton  less  than  the  American  mauafact- 
urer  was  making. 

He  cites  another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  tariff  in  build- 
ing up  the  carpet  trade.  He  says  that  in  1860  nearly  one-half  of 
the  carpets  used  in  the  United  States  were  imported,  and  now  out 
of  sixty  millions  paid  anpually  for  carpets  less  than  a  million  is 
paid  for  foreign  carpets.  And  he  might  truthfully  have  added, 
"  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  buy  any  from  abroad." 
The  woollen  industry  ever  since  1824  has  had  a  dead  body  bound 
on  its  shoulders  in  the  tax  on  wool,  and  it  will  never  show  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing  until  wool  and  all  other  materials  used  in  its 
manufacture  are  relieved  from  tariff  taxation,  and  a  revenue  duty 
placed  upon  the  finished  product.  If  wool,  like  cotton,  had  been 
free  of  duty  from  1850  to  18G0,  it  would  have  made  tho  same 
growth  as  cotton  manufactures;  but  the  30-pcr  cent,  duty  on 
wool  greatly  restricted  tho  domestic  production,  and  it 
made  but  little  progress  till  aftor  tho  tariff  of  1857^  when  all 
wool  under  ?.     *  'i  :■  •        "     ^       ';-     '    -],« 

three  years  :  I  - 

enble  growth.    Mr.  a  bo  says  that 
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carpets  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  So  is 
everything;  but  taxing  people  did  not  reduce  the  price,  or  give 
the  qarpet-workers  better  wages,  as  be  contends.  The  price  of 
carpets  has  been  reduced  by  the  improved  raetliods  of  maniifact- 
nre,  and  the  wages  of  the  workman  by  the  increased  amount  of 
work  he  does  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Blaine  wants  to  know  what  the  thousands  of  laborers  em- 
|>Ioye<l  in  st^el-rail  manafucture  would  do  if  the  tariff  were  removed 
from  steel  rails  ?  The  answer  is  ready  :  they  would  make  steel 
rails.  He  himself  shows  that  wc  can,  and,  when  we  have  to  do  so, 
do,  produce  steel  rails  as  cheaply  as  they  are  produced  in  England. 
Now,  if  the  duty  wore  entirely  removed,  a  ton  of  rails  would  be 
rery  much  cheaper ;  there  would  be  a  much  greater  demand  for 
them  and  for  the  labor  that  makes  them;  that  increased  demand 
would  increase  the  wages  of  the  men  ;  there  would  be  more  rails 
nufde.  more  railroads  built,  more  men  employed,  and  a  reduction 
in  transportation  charges.  The  only  change  which  would  be  made 
that  would  be  damaging  to  anybody  would  be  the  redaction  in  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Blaine  seems  to  be  dated  nt  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  we  produce  cloth  and  iron  ju  high  prices,  instead  of  cereals 
and  cotton  at  low  prices,  and  he  proceeds  to  thank  him  profusely 
in  the  name  of  all  the  friends  of  liigh  taxes.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  farmer  will  not  become  hilarious  iit  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Blaine  to  increase  for  him  the  cost  of  producing  his  cotton 
and  big  grains.  The  whole  progress  of  our  industrial  system  and 
iUt  enormous  growth  have  come  through  decreasing  the  cost  of 
prodaction  by  utilizing  machinery  and  other  agencies  for  increas- 
ini'  '.     If  the  Western  fitrmer  could  lower  the  present  cost 

of  ^: ;ig  a  bushel  of  wheat,  there  would  be  a  greater  margin 

of  profit  between  cost  of  prodaction  and  market  prices.  If  a 
Sontheni  fanuer  could,  by  labor-saving  machinery  or  otherwise, 
rodnoe  the  cost  of  making  a  bale  of  cotton  one-half  below  what  it  is 
lo^y,  the  Sonth  would  advance  with  even  greater  strides  than 
■he  is  n  '  ' 

As  e  says,  onr  manufacturers  are  producing  iron 

■od  cloih  at  high   prices,  and  our  farmers  have   to  pay  that 

Ijjf— '  'ost  when  they  buy  and  consume  these  products,  and 

H  uijceaaarily  burdensome  and  exhausting  tax  upon  them. 

If  th«  Uu  on  coal  and  oroswere  taken  off,  iron  could  be  produced 
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cheaper  ;  if  the  tax  on  wool  and  machinery  and  dyes  were  token 
off,  the  cost  of  producing  woollen  goods  would  be  reduced  ;  but, 
aa  it  is,  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  enhanced  by  these  taxes,  con- 
Bumption  is  restricted,  and  many  have  to  go  without  who  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  buy. 

Mr.  Blaine  seema  to  believe  in  scarcity,  and  that  it  would  bo 
better  for  our  farmers  not  to  raise  so  much  grain  becauHO  the 
foreign  market  is  so  filled  that  the  prices  are  unduly  lowered. 
What  else  would  he  have  them  raise  ?  Would  he  have  them  atop 
work  ?  The  interest  on  their  debts  does  not  stop  running  when 
they  stop  working.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  the  farmers  go 
on  working  and  raise  all  the  wheat  they  can  and  send  it  to  foreign 
markets,  where  there  are  now,  and  always  wiU  be,  consumers 
enough  to  take  it  all  at  good  prices,  if  our  government  will  only 
let  us  take  what  they  have  to  give  in  exchange  and  what  we  want 
and  need?  England  needs  our  food  products,  and  when  she  takes 
them  to  the  extent  that  we  take  from  her  what  she  has  to  give, 
then  she  must  look  to  India,  Russia,  and  other  countries  to  make 
out  her  supply  and  take  from  them  products  that  cost  them  more 
to  produce  than  ours  cost  us.  If  we  examine  the  Report  on  For- 
eign Commerce  for  1888,  we  will  see  in  a  table  prepared  by  our 
Bureau  of  Statistics  that  the  export  price  of  our  wheat  for  a 
series  of  years  has  been  lower  than  the  export  price  of  any  other 
country  on  the  globe.  What  we  want  is  not  to  lira'it  the  product 
or  to  increase  the  cost  of  production,  as  Mr.  Blaine  Be«mB  to 
think,  but  to  increase  the  facilities  of  exchange.  An  increased 
recognition  of  the  natural  right  of  our  farmers  to  buy  and  sell 
would  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Blaine  does  not  controvert  the  fact,  stated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, that  wiiges  have  increased  in  England  since  the  removal  of 
all  shackles  from  her  foreign  commerce.  But  he  attributes  the 
advance  to  the  emigration  of  her  workmen  to  the  United  States. 
Both  causes  contributed  to  it.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  wit- 
ness the  facility  with  which  Protectionists  shift  their  logic.  lie 
has  been  impressing  us  all  through  his  very  able  article  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  protection  that  raised  wages  ;  now  he  says  it  is 
demand  and  supply.  Mr.  Gladstone  used  the  same  argument  for 
free  trade  which  Mr.  Blaine  had  used  for  protection  :  in  order 
parry  the  blow  Mr.  Blaine  contends  that  it  was  not  free  trade  that^ 
increased  English  wages,  but  scarcity  of  English  labor.     It  is  very 
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fying  to  find  Mr.  Blaine  admitting  that  wages  are  regulated 
demand  and  rapplj*,  and  that  when  English  workmen  emi- 
to  the  United  States,  the  labor  supply  was  reduced,  the 
for  labor  increased,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  wages  was 
Following  it  up,  the  immigration  here  increasing,  the 
tapply  decreased  correspondingly  the  demand  for  labor,  and  re- 
^iarded  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages. 

Oar  rate  of  wages,  just  as  that  in  England,  is  fixed  by  the  amount 
of  demand  for  work,  the  number  of  laborers  ready  to  respond  to 
^thst  demand,  and  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  laborer  to  do  the 
rork  required  by  his  employer.     He  is  not  protected   by  any 
tariff  imposed  on  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  cannot  be.     In 
roommon  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he  is  taxed  to  put 
ley  in  the  pockets  of  the  man  who  owns  the  products,  not  the 
loscle  or  the  brain.     Protecting  his  product  does  not  protect 
against  competition.     There  are  no  protective  duties  on 
foreign  labor.     It  is  on  the  free  list.     And  so  far  as  our  labor  is 
concerned,  it  has  had  to  contend  against  free  trade  from  the  be- 
.  ginning  of  the  government.     The  tariff  protects  the  thing  that 
ir  makes,  but  that  does  not  belong  to  him  ;  it  belongs  to  bis 
employer.     There  is  a  tax  of  seventy-five  cents  on  a  ton  of  bitu- 
I  jninoua  coal,  but  it  does  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  miner ;  he 
forty  or  fifty  cents  a  ton  for  his  work,  which  he  would  get 
withont  the  tariff,  jnst  as  the  anthracite  miner  does,  whose  com- 
peting article  cornea  in  free  of  duty.     The  tariff  benefit  goes  into 
the  pocket  of  the  owner  of  the  coal,  and  he  may  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  seal  for  the  welfare  of  his  workmen,  but  he  never  gives 
tbem  theaoTenty-flve  cents  which  Congress  has  imposed  on  the 
ton  of  coal  for  his  benefit.     There  is  a  tax  on  iron  ore  of  seventy- 
\v9  oent«,  but  the  miner  only  gets  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents 
»r  ton  for  his  work,  and  he  never  gets  the  tariff  benefits  ;  they 
go  to  the  owner  of  the  ore.     It  is  the  ore  that  is  protected,  not 
mnscle  that  digs  it.     There  is  a  duty  of  $6.72  on  a  ton 
pig-iron,  but  the  workmen  only  get  from  tl.25  to  tl.50  per 
)D  for  their  labor,  and  that  they  would  get  without  the  tariff, 
last*  no  one  is  prohibited  from  competing  with  them.     The 
prohibition  against  competition  is  only  against  the  pig-iron,  and 
dooB  Dot  belong  to  them.     The  manufacturer  gets  it  and 
it.     There  is  a  dnty  of  $17  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  but  the 
laborer  only  gets  from  $3.50  to  $5,  and  that  he  would  get  without 
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any  tariff.     The  S17  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  steel  rails,  and 
keeps  it,  and  if  his  workmen  can  keep  their  souls  and  bodies  to- 
gether they  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Blaine  asks,  How  can  the  Free-Trader  explain  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  articles  manafactured  iu  the  United  States 
find  ready  and  large  sale  in  Canada  ?  He  says  that  we  have  to 
pay  the  same  tariff  duties  and  higher  transportation  charges  to 
reach  the  Canadian  market,  aud  he  appends  a  long  list  of  manu- 
factured articles  which  we  export  to  and  sell  in  Canada  in  com- 
petition with  English  rivals.  Before  proceeding  to  answer  his 
question,  I  must  thank  him  on  behalf  of  all  the  tax-ridden  people 
of  the  United  StJitcs  for  admitting  away  his  case.  There  is  not 
a  shred  of  the  web  of  controversy  left.  He  admits  that  we  can 
manufacture  our  goods,  pay  higher  freight  charges  to  foreign 
markets,  and  then  hold  our  own  against  oar  rivals.  If  wo  can 
do  that  in  the  foreign  market,  we  can  certainly  do  it  at  home, 
when  the  foreigner  pays  all  the  freight  charges  to  reach  us  and 
we  pay  none.  Tlien  what  is  the  use  of  protective  duties  on  these 
goods  ?  No  tariff  can  protect  any  article  against  competition  at 
the  place  whore  it  is  produced  at  the  lowest  cost,  because  no  arti- 
cle can  compete  with  it.  There  can  be  no  importation  and,  of 
course,  no  comi>etition.  This  admission  must  liave  dropped  from 
his  pen  in  "  the  heat  of  debate."  His  friends  will  find  it  in  all 
the  roads  they  travel  in  the  near  future. 

The  answer  to  his  question  is  that  we  do  produce  these  articleB, 
and  many  more,  more  clieaply  than  they  can  be  producetl  in  any 
other  country  or  by  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  We  have  got 
more  skilful  and  more  productive  labor  than  any  other  people.  It 
turns  out  more  and  better  product  in  a  day  than  any  rival,  and 
while  it  may  receive  double  the  wages  of  others  it  does  treble  the 
work,  and  in  some  cases  ten  times  as  much.  These  articles,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  of  that  class  in  which  the  labor  is  a  large  element 
in  the  co8t,  and  just  as  any  article  becomes  further  removed  from 
the  raw-material  condition,  just  so  it  becomes  further  removed 
from  competition.  It  is  our  superior  labor  that  gives  ua  pre- 
cedence, and  if  we  take  the  tax  off  the  raw  material  we  will  add 
woollens,  cottons,  iron  and  steel,  and  many  other  kinds  of  manu- 
factares  to  our  exports.  The  only  item  of  woollen  manufacture 
in  this  cloBs  is  carpets.  They  are  made  of  the  cheapest  wool, 
bearing  the  lowest  duty.     Now,  if  we  can  pay  thifi  low  duty  on 
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owpet  wools  and  pay  higher  transportatiou  charges,  and  still  hold 
the  foreign  market,  could  we  not  sell  more  carpets  if  we  coald 
prodnce  them  still  lower  ?  And,  could  wo  not  produce  thum  at  a 
lover  cost  if  the  tax  on  carpet  wool  were  taken  off  P  And  then  if 
\hm  heaTj  tax  were  taken  off  combing  and  clothing  wools,  could  we 
not  largely  increase  our  exports  of  woollen  goods  ?  And  if  we 
ooald  increase  oar  exports  to  Canada  and  hold  her  markets 
•gainst  oar  foreign  rivals,  could  we  not  hold  our  home  markets, 
vhen  the  foreigner  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  reaching  ns 
before  he  could  compete  ? 

I  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  gratification  at  having  this 
■draiflEion  from  so  distinguished  an  advocate  and  so  able  a  de- 
fender of  commercial  restriction.  With  the  fivcts  as  he  states 
them — and  they  are  correct — there  can  be  no  justification  for 
keeping  any  taxes  on  these  articles.  There  may  be  a  reason  for 
it,  bnt  it  is  a  reason  that  cannot  be  defended.  A  duty  on  these 
goods  can  only  serve  the  manufacturers  in  one  way.  When  they 
form  combinations  and  trusts,  and  make  high  rates  to  sell  to  our 
people  and  low  rates  to  sell  to  foreigners,  there  is  no  way  to 
interfere  with  them,  and  they  can  sell  to  ns  at  combination 
price*  and  to  foreigners  at  competition  prices.  Many  articles 
are  exported  and  sold  to  foreigners  at  lower  prices  than  they  are 
to  citixens  at  home.  The  tariff  is  a  powerful  offender  that 
watohea  at  the  gate  and  guards  and  protects  the  robl^er  while  he 
i«  in  the  house  spoiling  the  goods  of  the  husbandman. 

Mr.  Blaine  contends  that  protection  not  only  increases  the 
1th  of  the  protected  maQufacturer,  into  whose  pocket  the  in- 
creaeed  price  goes,  bat  the  farmer  also,  out  of  whose  pocket  it 
Ipiea  ;  and  he  very  triumphantly  refers  to  the  census  of  1860  and 
that  of  1880  to  show  that  national  wealth  has  been  growing  all 
Ofer  the  Union,  in  the  agricultural  States  as  well  as  in  the  mann- 
lactnring  States.  If  he  had  gone  back  ten  years  and  started  at 
1650,  h«  could  have  proved  the  same  facts  under  the  free-trade 
tariflt  in  existence  for  the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860.  So 
the  fact  of  increaeo  alone  is  not  safficient  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  two  opposing  policies.  But  let  us  compare  the 
decade  from  I860  to  1860  with  that  from  18G0  to  1870— the  first 
wsAta  reTenne  tsrifls.  the  other  under  protective  tariffs.  In  1850 
the  national  wealth  wa8t7,13G,000,000;  in  1860  it  was  f  16,160, 000- 
;  vhich  shovi  a  gain  of  126  per  cent. — a  ratio  of  increase  that 
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has  never  been  approximated  during  any  decade  either  before  or 
since  the  war.  In  1825 — iu  the  beginning  of  that  period  which 
Mr,  Blaine  characterizes  as  one  of  the  moat  prosperous  that  the 
country  has  ever  had — the  national  wealth  was  $3,273,000,000. 
In  1832,  at  the  end  of  that  seven  years  of  fatness,  the  national 
wealth  reached  14,071,000,000.  (I  quote  from  the  tables  of  the 
director  of  the  mint  for  1881.)  This  shows  an  increase  of  26  per 
cent,  in  the  seven  years.  Let  us  now  compare  the  increase  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  under  the  free-trade  tariff  of 
1846.  In  1846  the  national  wealth  was  €6,302,000,000,  and  in 
1853  it  was  19,708,000,000,  wliich  was  an  increase  of  54  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  seven  years  nnder  the  free-trade  tariffs  of 
1846  and  1867  the  national  wealth  was  116,160,000,000,  which 
was  an  increase  of  66  per  cent.  This  was  the  last  of  the  free- 
trade  era  in  the  United  Plates,  Since  then  we  have  had  thirty 
years  of  high  tariffs,  high  taxes,  and  high  obstructions  to  trade. 
Leaving  1860,  we  leave  the  national  wealth  accumulating  at  a  rate 
exceeding  13  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  growth  of  national  wealth  in  periods 
of  seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy.  I  take 
periods  of  seven  years  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  that 
remarkable  period  from  1826  to  1832,  which  Mr.  Clay  thought 
then,  and  Mr.  Blaine  thinks  now,  was  the  most  prosperous  the 
country  has  ever  had.  In  1867,  under  the  stimulating  effect  of 
high  duties  and  restricted  trade,  the  national  wealth  was  #22,- 
958,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  only  42  per  cent.,  instead. 
of  66  per  cent,  under  the  last  seven  years  of  free  trade.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  this  period  embraced  the  war.  with  its  great 
destruction  of  values.  Leaving  this  period  out  of  consideration, 
let  us  take  the  next  seven  years.  In  1874  the  national  wealth 
was  •32,420,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  of  only  41  per  cent, 
over  1867.  In  1880  the  national  wealth  was  $4.'i,300,0()0,000. 
For  the  three  or  four  years  preceding  it  was  increasing  at  a  ratio 
less  than  two  billions  a  year.  If  we  add  two  billions  to  tlie  snm 
of  143,300,000,000,  it  will  make  $45,300,000,000  for  1881,  the 
end  of  the  last  seven  years  for  which  we  have  any  official  report; 
and  that  would  show  an  increase  of  30  per  cent. 

From  these  comparifioua  it  would  8ccm  that  the  great  ^Vruerican 
system,  like  the  great  American  crawfish,  was  advancing  back- 
wards  aud  carrying  the  cootitry  with  it.     If  these  comparisons 
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any  comfort  or  encouragempnt  to  the  advocates  of  high 
certainly  do  not  envy  them  while  they  grow  hilarious  with 
th*  pleaanre  which  their  oontemplatioa  affords. 

Mr.  Blaine  thinks  he  makes  a  strong  point  for  proiectiou  when 
hb  diows  that  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  and  Penn- 
fjlvmnia  (which  he  calla  1  u  eight  manufacturing  States)  had  in 
1860  16,123,000,000  of  aggregate  wealth,  and  had  increased  it  to 
•16,328,000,000  iu  1880,  which  he  says  is  21G  percent.;  but  let  us  go 
back  to  1850  again,  and  see  how  they  were  prospering  nnder  free 
inde  from  1850  to  1860.  In  1850  these  uime  States  had  aggre- 
gate wealth  amounting  to  |-^.'J30, 000,000,  and  in  1860  they  had 
i6,183,000,0<K),  which  was  an  increase  of  75  percent.  After  1860 
they  began  their  career  under  high  protective  war  duties,  and  in 
1870  had  aggregate  wealth  amounting  to  114,350,000,000,  which 
m»  an  increase  of  180  per  cent,  over  1860,  or  18  per  cent,  per 
•onom  I  I  give  it  up.  Protection  did  protect  the  manu- 
facturers while  the  government,  as  well  as  the  people,  was  buying 
,  high  prices  to  supply  the  consumption  and  waste  occasioned  by  a 
itic  war.  But  let  us  see  how  they  fared  after  the  war  was  over. 
In  18d0  they  had  aggregate  wealth  amounting  to  118,700,000,000, 
or  an  increase  over  1870  of  less  than  30  percent.,  or  3  per  cent,  per 
annnm.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  these  manufacturing  States 
woald  be  glad  to  retam  to  the  ratio  of  increase  they  enjoyed 
daring  the  free-trade  decade,  which  was  7^  per  cent,  per  annum, 
instead  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  under  protection. 

Next  let  us  compare  the  growth  of  the  agricultural  States 
named  by  Mr.  Blaine  under  free  trade  and  protection.  In  1850 
the  States  nam(^d  by  him,  except  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
(which  were  not  States  at  that  time),  had  aggregate  wealth 
amoanting  to  1990,000,000,  and  iu  1800,  under  free  trade,  their 
wealth  amounted  to  $3,370,000,000.  This  was  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  240  per  cent.  Now,  from  1860  to  1870,  nnder  protection, 
th«ir  wealth  had  grown  to  $7,765,000,000,  which  was  an  increase 
of  130  per  cent. ;  bat  that  is  a  long  way  behind  240  per  cent, 
which  they  made  in  the  free-trade  decade.  In  1880  the  wealth 
of  tbete  Mune  States  wa«  $11,650,000,000,  which  was  an  increase  cf 
M  por  cent.  Tlioy  increased  at  24  per  cent,  per  annum  under 
Croe  trade,  and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  under  protection. 

Let  ni  compare  Massacbuaott^  and  niinoia,  one  a  mannfactnr- 
ing  State  and  Uie  other  au  agricultural  State.    Massachusetts 
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had  in  1850  188,000,000  invested  in  manufactures  and  Ulinoia 
had  ♦6.000,000.  Masaachusotts  had  1573,000,000  of  wealth  ; 
Illiuois  hail  *156,OO0,000.  Massachiiaotts  had  994,000  people  and 
Ulinoia  had  851,000  people.  In  the  contest  for  wealth  Mjvasaohu- 
aetts  had  the  advantage  in  population  of  143,000  people,  of  1417,- 
000,000  more  capital,  and  foiirtoeu  times  as  much  manufactur- 
ing capacit}'.  With  such  advantages  she  ought  to  have  left 
Illinois  out  of  sight  in  the  race  ;  hut  at  the  end  of  the  contest  in 
1860  Illinois  hatl  caught  up  with  and  passed  her  rival,  having 
accumulated  1871,000,000,  while  Massachusetts  had  gotten  ♦815,- 
000,000.  Illinois  farmers,  unshackled  by  restrictions  on  their 
farm  products,  had  increased  her  wealth  at  457  per  cent.,  and 
Massachusetts  manufacturers  had  increased  hers  at  42  per  cent. 
They  now  start  a  new  race  under  the  fostering  care  of  a  protective 
tariff.  This  time  Illinois  starts  with  the  advantage  of  ♦56,000,- 
000  more  money  and  a  half-million  more  people,  but  when  the 
contest  was  ended  in  1870,  she  had  a  million  more  people  and  ten 
millions  less  money.  Illinois  had  increased  her  wealth  143  per 
cent,  under  protective  tariffs  and  457  per  cent,  under  free-trade 
tariffs,  while  Massachusetts  made  43-per  cent,  increase  under  low 
tariffs  and  ICl-per  cent,  increase  under  high  tariffs.  It  seems 
from  this  that  the  protective  tariff  increased  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  decreased  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  That  was 
its  history  at  the  time.  Now,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  decreaa- 
ing  the  profits  of  both.  Mr.  Blaine  comforts  the  South  by  telling 
them  that  under  protection  they  have  since  1860  increased  their 
wealth  80  per  cent.,  or  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  he  will  look 
back  to  the  period  between  1850  and  1860,  he  will  see  that  they 
gained  wealth  at  a  rate  exceeding  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead 
of  4  per  cent,  under  protective  tariffs  since  then. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  in  the  practi- 
cal results  of  the  protective  tariffs  the  truth  of  Chief-Jnatice 
Marshall's  utterance,  that  a  power  to  tax  is  a  power  to  destroy, 
are  not  very  choice  in  selecting  the  words  with  which  they  char- 
acterize the  few  hundred  beneficiaries  whose  arms  arc  in  their 
pockets  up  to  the  shoulders.  They  have  sometimes  distinguished 
these  large  proprietors  by  the  mediieval  designation  of  '^.Robber 
Barons. "  When  they  see  the  manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  by  the 
aid  of  tariff  taxes,  taking  nut  of  their  pocikets  in  twelve  yearn 
more  than  ♦150,000,000,  and  all  the  manufacturer?  of  iron  and 
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Iteel  in  the  same  time  taking  over  1600,000,000,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  u»e  the  most  delicate  terms  to  coarey 
thor  ideas.  One  of  these  gentlemen,  a  native  of  the  same 
ooantrjT  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  given  to  the  public  his  opinions  as 
to  the  best  wrny  to  expend  the  largo  incomes  which  they  enjoy. 
The  idea  of  plain  people  is  that  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayer  ia  the 

I  pUce  for  them,  and  the  place  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

sir.  Gladstone  did  not,  in  his  discussion,  use  offensive  words 
In  »p«aking  of  the  beneficiaries  of  protection,  and  Mr.  Blaine 
■hows  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  his  delici^y  of  feeling.  Mr. 
Oladiitone  is  three  thousand  miles  away.  He  has  not  been 
familiar  with  the  reaalts  of  American  protective  tariffs  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  He  has  not  seen  the  farmers  of  England,  as  we 
lurre  thoee  of  America,  brought  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  year  by 
year  and  forced  to  borrow  back  at  high  interest  the  money  that 

!waa extorted  from  them  by  "legislative  decrees,"  Ho  has  not 
MMS  English  manufacturers,  as  we  have  seen  American  nianu- 
factaren,  closing  down  and  discharging  their  laborers  because 
oonramera  are  not  able  to  buy  their  high-cost  goods.  lu  his 
muj  be  simpljr  discussed  a  principle,  without  characterizing  the 
vr-  ■■'■%     If  Mr.  Blaine  could  have  heard   "the  Grand  Old 

y  y  Tears  ago,  when,  in  the  prime  of  his  young  manhood, 

b*  waa  sDpporting  Villiers,  Huskieson,  Bright,  Peel,  and  Cobden 
wbeo  they  were  assailing  the  avarice  and  greed  of  English  land- 
lord* who  clamored  for  the  retention  of  the  tax  on  the  bread  that 
fed  the  mouths  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  England,  he 
might  have  caught  the  sound  of  an  occasional  adjective  as  it  fell 
from  Mr.  Gliulstone's  lips. 

Mr.  Blaine  must  not  think  that  strong  language  of  the  kind 
^_  qaot«d  by  him  ia  confined  to  the  plain  people  of  the  United  States. 
^B  ^"*®'^**  it  «9t«  in  the  mouths  of  men  in  high  stations.  The 
^B  ^'"P'^nio  Ooort  of  the  United  States,  holding  their  places  for  life 
^^  '*'>'nflnenc.ed  by  the  prejudices  that    sometimes   move  the 

mujtitode,  decUrwl  from  the  bench  that 

•■<  wjij^^^****  amni  tba  power  of  tli«  gorornment  on  the  property  of  the  dUaan, 
^**  ^MJ^I  „*****'  **  *>««tow  It  upon  farorod  indlTldaAls  to  aid  private  eotorprlMe, 
"*■»■  of  I-  'flpri^^tB  fbrtonea.  1»  none  the  Joaa  a  robbery  becaoae  H  U  done  under  tlM 
»«i»<l  Xm  oaUed  taxation."  I 

J^igii^   v  ^*»  TO  lucre  have  passed  ever  the  head   of  the  great 
**^***  'na.n  who  has  spoken  for  the  emancipation  of  oar 
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labor  and  onr  trade.  A  long  ]ife,  pure  and  stainless  as  the  snow 
that  falls  on  his  own  highland  hills,  lies  behind  him — a  life  that 
has  been  accompanied  all  along  its  lengthened  way  by  a  groat  in- 
tellect and  a  pure  heart — a  life  that  has  been  conspicuous  for  its 
devotion  to  the  best'  interests  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  man- 
kind. The  closing  years  of  his  life  are  consecrated  to  the  eman* 
cipation  of  Ireland.  In  this  last,  noblest,  and  best  work  of  a 
long  and  useful  career,  let  him  feel  assured  that  the  people  of 
America  extend  him  their  heart-felt  sympathies,  and  indulge  the 
fond  hope  that  his  days  may  be  lengthened  many  years;  not  for 
the  weal  of  Ireland  alone,  but  for  that  of  England  and  the  world. 

BoaEB  Q.  MiLis. 


THE  POPE  AND  ITiVLY. 


BY  QAlh  HAMILTON, 


Tub  problem  of  Italy  challenges  the  sympath;  of  the  world. 
Two  sovereigns  contend  upon  her  soil  for  dominion  ;  both  be- 
qoeathed  by  hoary  antiquity,  both  borno  ouward  by  the  irresisti- 
ble current  of  modern  tendency.  But  the  one  discerns  the  signs 
of  the  times,  cordially  embraces  his  opportunity,  is  eager  to  guide 
tlie  ship  8ufo,  with  as  little  loss  and  confusion  as  may  befall,  to 
the  landing  where  she  would  bo.  Humbert  stands  at  tlie  helm, 
mitchful,  gracious,  constant,  calm. 

The  other  partially  discerns  and  wholly  disapproves  the  situa- 
tion, resists  the  tendency,  thinks  the  stream  can  be  dammed  up 
id  driroD  back  to  the  good  old  times  of  mental  subjugation  by 
iporal  sovereignty.      Leo  is  borne  along  just  as  inevitably  as 
[otnbert,  and  just  as  rapidly,  but  struggling,  plunging,   flinging 
kinst  the  current  with  vain  and  vociferous  violence.     No  spoiled 
^ehild  hurls  down  his  toy  with  a  more  petulant  wilfulness  than 
Loo  Xlll.  shows  in  thrusting  back  the  fate  that  will  not  reinstate 
im  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Pope  is  a  beautiful-looking  old  man.     White  intellectual 
beaming  bonevolenRe;  sach  sharp,   thin,   bold,   clear-cut 
lanMoa  the  me«hil]ton«  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Ciceros  show;  n 
1,  «p«r«  figure;  clwsic  Greek,  Hebrew  prophet,  old  Roman,  in 
tho  splendid  flowing  robes, — he  advances  slowly  through  the  kneol- 
;  congregation :  wotnen,  black-robed,  bending  veiled  and  sombre; 
iutadjome  Italian  tiublos  resplendent  in  white  and  blue,  and, 
like 

"  HoniUa»  In  hia  hrnaM. 
Halting  upon  oim  kDea," 

bow«d,  each  »tat<;ly  head  ;  his  tall  Swiss  guards  gorgeous  in 
black  and  n?iJ  and  yellow  laid  to  Michael  Aiigelo's  charge 
▼ou  CL.— xo.  31)9.  12 
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three  hundred  years  ago, — who  cannot  gainsay  it.  And  as  t£e 
holy  father  passes  silently  up  the  aisle  through  the  hushed  and 
reverent  throng,  with  slender  hand  uplifted,  bowing  to  right  oi 
him,  bowing  to  left  of  him,  bestowing  upon  all  ttlike,  Oatholic 
and  Protestaut,  his  paternal  blessing,  he  seeoid  »  holy  father  in- 
deed, the  very  picture  and  personation  of  onr  blessed  religion, 
such  an  one  as  Paul  the  Aged,  true  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  it 
does  not  need  Pope  Pius's  gentle  reproof  to  the  wayward,  re- 
calcitrant Protestant  girl,  "Daughter,  the  blessing  of  an  old  man 
will  not  hurt  you,"  to  inspire  the  veneration  due  to  his  ancient 
fame,  to  his  benign  and  saintly  aspect. 

There  came  another  day  when  great  St.  Peter's  was  open  to  a 
great  host  which  filled,  but  without  crush  or  crowd,  the  stately- 
columned  church.  For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  imprisoned 
years  the  Pope  was  to  say  mass  at  that  high  altar.  The  appointed 
hour  was  eight  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  a  weary  crowd  that 
stood  till  half-past  ten  before  the  ceremony  opened.  One  heretic 
fist  I  know  that  would  shake  more  vigorously  at  the  author  of  such 
waiting  than  at  any  conceivable  error  of  private  judgment.  Yet 
for  one  sublime  moment  oven  I  forgot  the  waiting  and  the  weari- 
ness ;  forgot  the  storied  marbles  in  which  the  Reformation  found 
its  occasion,  not  its  cause  ;  forgot  the  yard-high  mosaics  in  which 
the  words  of  Ciirist  have  been  painted  for  eternity,  and  only 
painted  right,  read  always  wrong,  upon  those  lofty  walls  of  Rome  ; 
forgot  the  papal  Peter  and  his  keys  standing  ever  ready 
to  lock  the  Goil-given  reason  and  unlock  only  a  man-made 
heaven, — for  suddenly  the  stir  of  the  multitude  was  stilled, 
the  great  bronze  doors  opened  wide,  and  far,*  approaching, 
thrilled  a  strain  of  music  from  unseen  choirs,  as  if  heralding 
the  coming  of  the  King  of  Heaven.  Only  a  moment,  for  it  was 
not  the  King  of  Heaven  who  entered,  borne  aloft  with  uneasy  and 
irregular  motiou  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  every  sacred 
association  vanished  on  the  instant.  Four  men  in  red  upbore  a 
red-and-guld  chair  in  which  sat  tho  Pope  iu  full  view  of  the 
whole  congregation.  A  plain  white  skull  cup  prosaod  his  venerable 
white  hair  ;  white  alb  and  red  chasuble  lent  each  other  intensity  ; 
and  his  richly-elippered  feet,  all  gold  and  velvet,  rested  upon  a 
gold-and-vdvet  cushion.  Four  silver  trumpets  in  the  dome 
above  sounded  the  silver  accord  of  heaven,  and  before  and  behind 
bis  obair  rose  great  fans  of  feathers,  round,  inset  with  peacock>oyeflj 
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,  and  indicative  to  the  faithful  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
Pope,  and  his  on  th«  world.  The  music  held,  strain  on 
itrkin  rcsoondiog,  and  the  Pope  was  borne  on,  blessing  as  he  went, 
with  one  hand  oatstretched,  two  fingers  extended  and  two  incurled, 
aocordiog  to  immemorial  usage.  But  the  deepened  and  deadly 
paDor  of  hia  face,  the  olosenese  with  which  he  grasped  the  arm  of 
hit!    "  fhe  rigidity  of  hia  upright  attitude,  lent  credit  to  tho 

ni!  t  the  unsteady  motion  produces  in  him  a  sort  of  sea- 

fickne««,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  assumes  the  chair  only  just 
befora  iua  entrance,  to  shorten  as  mach  as  possible  the  dangerous 
Tojage. 

When  tnass  had  been  said,  and  he  had  changed  his  cap  for  a 
goUI*irrought  mitre,  and  put  on  a  white-and-gold-erabroidered 
chaioble  for  the  red,  he  was  borne  out  in  the  same  way.  By  the 
famoos  bronze  stiitue  of  St.  Peter,  the  famous,  toe  outworn 
with  more  famous  kisses,  the  processioa  paused  ;  the  Pope  arose, 
white  and  splendid  in  his  soft,  brilliant — and  suppose  at  a 
reolnre  we  say  angelic — drapery,  and  pronounced,  or,  rather, 
ehaoted,  his  benediction,  to  which  the  whole  congregation  seemed 
to  abooi  again  and  again  responsive  "Vivas!" — and  among  the 
"  Vivas  to  the  Pope  I"  there  mingk'd  some  *'  to  the  Pope-King"; 
which  surely  savors  of  disloyalty,  but  it  passed  without  reproof 
or  disturbance. 

Th«  revolution  has  been  most  generous  to  the  vanishing  order. 
Italy  oonld  have  but  one  head,  and  that  head  must  bo  a  head  for 
tbs  taxable,  tangible  world,  and  not  for  the  intangible,  spiritual 
world.  Qranttug  this,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  kingdom 
ooold  havo  dealt  more  honorably  or  liberally  with  the  papacy. 

While  I  write,  the  Catholic  churches  of  this  country  are 
echoing  with  the  Brunoletters  of  American  cardinal  and  archbishop. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
oomily  of  r  r  powerful  and  prominent  American  citizens 

pablicly  «i  •;  .  Uly  to  advocate  secession  in  a  friendly  foreign 
nation.  Yet  that  is  what  the  archbishops  and  cardinals  arc  doing. 
Publicly,  in  their  official  capacity,  they  urge  the  discontented 
eitiaeoi  of  Italv  to  rebel  against  ihcir  country  and  rivo  tho  union 
ta  twain. 

The  arguments  used  are  precisely  those  used  in  Rome,  but  less 
openljT,  nore guardedly.  Not  that  the  Pope  cares  for  a  "little 
rin«ttil«Ml  royalty."  Qu  wants  only  temporal  power  enough  to  exoi'- 
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cise  his  spiritual  power.     It  is  not  a  question,  says  the  Americanl 
archbishop,   of  mere  temporal    power,   but  of   spiritual    inde-1 
pendence  of  another's  temporal  power.     The  Pope  wants  merelj 
80  much  power  as  not  to  be  "restrained  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
moat  imi>ortant  functions." 

This  pastoral  appeal  to  "  two  hundred  millions  of  people  " 
makes  it  worth  while  for  the  millions  to  examine  the  degree  of 
restraint  under  which  the  Pope  is  placed. 

The  law  of  guarantees  of  1871  gives  an  independent  postal  and 
telegraph  service  to  the  Vatican,  free  from  national  supervision,  f  reo . 
from  all  charges  and  ta.\e3.     The  Pope  is  also  exempted  from  thej 
oath  of  allegiance  and  may  keep  his  own  guards ;  yet  any  attenipti 
upon  his  person,  even  be  it  only  insult,  is  to  be  punished  exactly] 
as    if    it    were  an  attempt  upon  the  King.      The  conclave  of^ 
cardinals   is  free    from  political  or  police  investigations.      All 
envoys,  ecclesiastics,  and  couriers  of  the  Pope  to  foreign  nations 
enjoy  the  same  immunities  and  the  same  prerogatives  that  are 
given  to  the  accredited  envoys  of  the  national  government. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  Pope  is  restrained  from  the  exercise  of 
any  important  function  of  the  holy  office,  except  that  of  burning 
Bruno.     He  has  perfect  spiritual  freedom,  practical  temporal  in- j 
dependence,   singular  immunity   from    municipal    and   nationall 
burdens,  royal  honors  and  privileges.     All  in  vain.     Ho  refnseB 
to  be  placat«d  for  his  lost  dominion.     The  state  provides  him  auj 
imperial  income,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  which   he 
will  not  touch.     The  state  secures  him  a  magnificent  palace,  and 
he  sulks  in  it,  calling  himself  a  prisoner.      Even  if  he  were  im- 
prisoned   there,    it   would   still  bo   an    imperial  residence,    fot 
the    Vatican     is     not    only     a     palace,     but     a     series      ot 
palaces.     The  Vatican,  says  one  authority,  has  more  than  tw« 
hundred  staircases,  twenty  courts,  and  forty-four  hundred  roomsj 
De  Quincey  tells  us  that  Lady  Murray  made  particular  inqtiiriel 
and  learned  that  the  total  number  of  rooms,  including  cellars  anc 
closets  capable  of  receiving  a  bod,  was  fifteen  thousand.     Judging 
from  impression,   I   should   say   I   had   been  through  a  million" 
rooms  myself.     Investigation,  however,  is  safer  than  impressions,  _ 
and  we  shall  do  well  to  stick  to  Lady  Murray's  fiRures.     And  i| 
we  cut  it  down  to  the  eleven  thousand  fire  hundcrtti  ol  \ater  dates,j 
we  shall  still  have  ample  room  and  verge  enougk~^. 

To  the  Pope's  spiritual  sovereignty  his   off3^<;:ai.  t*^*^  aVon 
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tiocn  hundred  persous  are  necessary.  Twenty  chamber 
oue  hundred  and  twenty  house  prelates,  one  hundred 
•nS  wBventy  privy  chamberlains,  one  hundred  and  thirty  super- 
aametmry  cLumberlftins,  two  hundred  extra  and  honorary  cham- 
berUtns,  t<M)  intendunts  and  stable-masters,  fifty  door-keepers, 
indieato  the  good  "  style"  of  the  papal  house-keeping. 

Moreover,    this   priaon-palace   of    the   Vatican    contains   the 

wodd'e   mHsterpicces   of  art   and   learning.      The  gardens  and 

grounds   of  the  Vatican   are  of  such  extent  that,    if  the   Pope 

ooold  not  leave  them,  he  would  still   be  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 

TCVi.     But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder   him  from  leaving  them. 

I  aiked  one  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  in  Rome  why 

^  iiie  Pope  conGned   himself  to  the  Vatican,  why  he  did  not  drive 

Ihe  »tre«t8  and  suburbs  like  any  other  gentleman ;   and  be 

l««Dld  jfive  me  no  better  answer  than  that  the  Pope  would  be  in- 

'■Utod  by  the  mub.    liut  Italy  is  Catholic.    Why  should  she  insult 

the  Pop*  ?    Uow  can  it  be  that  the  people  wish  the  Pope  to  be 

reinstated  in  temporal  dominion  if  they  insult  him  the  moment 

he  pate  his  foot  on  temjioral  soil  ? 

Tlie  Pope  ia  no  prisoner,  but  he  chooses  to  call  himself  a 
'pneoner.  It  looks  like  pure  childishness,  constructive  dishonesty, 
aad  bad  policy, — childishness  because  be  can  go  where  he  likes 
and  atays  in  the  Vatican  only  because  he  likes  to  stay  there;  con- 

iftmelive  dishonesty  because  in  remote  corners  of  the  Catholic 
trorld  to-day  devout  persons  are  cherishing  a  wisp  of  straw  as  a 
part  of  the  hard  bed  to  which  the  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,"  the 
holy  tather,  i«  reduced — taking  literally  his  charges  against  his 
country,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  liberty  and  luxury  at 
hu  commaQd.  It  must  be  bad  policy,  as  it  was  bad  policy  for 
|th«  popea  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  hide  themselves  in 
^Tif^noa.  Mystery  is  one  thing;  complete  occuttation  is  another, 
rri  --  V  :;ted  magnificence  of  the  ceremonial  at  St.  Peter's  was 

I  it*  imposing  features,  even  to  an  hereditary  Protest- 

•tttj    y  '.   proaaicist.      There   is   nothing  to   hinder  an 

•qn!*"^  -nt  and  imposing  display  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 

^^yx-  npon  an  Italian  populace  it  would  not  be  easy  to 

^H^^^k  'try,  the  Roman  world  is  learning  to  do  very 

^^^^^"^  iL  never  sees. 

^H      It  ahouM  not  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that  this  is  not  a 
^nioarrel  b«i«T«a  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  between  Catholic 
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and  Catholic.  The  King  is  a  moderato  bnt  real  Catholic  ;  the 
Queen  is  a  derout  Catholic;  the  Pope  is  a  professional  aa  well  as 
devout  Catholic.  Italy  is  hirgely  Catholic,  but  its  Catholicity  is 
largely  moderate,  not  to  say  indifferent.  Italy  has,  perhaps,  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  a  church  in  which  she  has  grown  up.  and 
which  ehe  has  a  little  outgrown;  but  certainly  she  has  no  hostility. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  looks  upon  her  immemorial  church  very 
much  as  she  looks  upon  her  churches,  her  palaces,  her  statues  dug 
out  of  the  ground,  her  pictures  carefully  cherished  from  tlie 
ravages  of  time — a  beautiful  and  precious  inheritance  ;  a  treasure 
never  to  be  reproduced  and  therefore  never  to  be  despoiled  ;  an 
eternal  heirloom;  bnt  not  vital  to  her  future,  like  unity,  self- 
government,  nationality.  She  nourishes  for  the  church  no  in- 
herent antagonism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  regrets  the  antagonism  of 
the  church  to  a  united  Italy.  Religion  is  her  sentiment  of  the 
past.     Nationality  is  her  enthusiaani  of  the  future. 

An  Italian  noble,  high  in  the  government  service,  but  himself 
a  Catholic,  avowed  that  the  men  in  Italy  do  not  go  much  to  con- 
fession. "  They  have  no  time.  The  King  goes  once  a  year  or 
80."  Such  men  will  not  willingly  fight  against  the  church,  even 
in  the  service  of  the  King.  My  nobleman  was  not  an  enthusi- 
astic Liberal.  "  The  Italians  are  babies!"  he  declared,  in  disgust, 
and  he  hates  democracy  with  a  very  cordial  hatred.  Sharing  the 
tendency  which  strangers  generally  have  to  give  people  informa- 
tion about  themselves,  he  assured  me  that  we  have  more  aristo- 
cracy in  this  country  than  there  is  in  the  old  nations,  and  that 
anotlier  hundred  years  will  see  "  the  classes"  reestablished  here 
ae  they  are  in  Europe.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
for  men  to  see  that  nature  establishes  herself  in  classes,  and  that 
the  object  of  democracy  is  not  to  prevent  classification,  bnt  to 
leave  each  man  free  to  classify  himself.  A  republic  no  more  than 
an  autocracy  places  all  men  on  a  level,  but  it  secures  to  all  men 
perfect  liberty  to  find  their  own  level. 

If  the  church  wore  as  clear-sighted  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
believe  her,  if  she  could  discern  the  trend  and  strength  of  the 
modem  movement,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of 
her  continuance.  Men  are  far  enough  yet  from  being  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  like  to  lean  more  or  loss  hard  against  organisa- 
tion. Italy  wishes  only  to  go  her  own  politioal  way  unhampered. 
She  is  willing  and  sufficiently  eager  that  the  Pope  should  go  his 
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iiolly  nntrammelled.  If  the  Pope  would  not  lay 
territorial  riglits,  she  would  permit  him  to  suve 
ber  soul  with  the  greatest  good-will.  Hie  spiritual  supremacy 
woald  not  only  be  awarded  but  secured  him. 

Tbe  Pope  ia  of  another  mind.  He  seems  to  have  advanced 
not  ooe  step  further  than  that  racy  old  Visconti  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  was  governor  of  Milan,  as  well  as  its  archbishop,  and 
foand  the  poxitiou  so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  was  suspected  of 
•iming  *i  the  stipremacy  of  all  Italy.  The  Pope  accordingly  sent 
a  nancio  to  him  from  Avignon,  ordering  him  to  choose  which  he 
woald.  the  temporal  or  the  spiritual  power,  for  he  could  not  re- 
tain both.  "  Behold  !"  said  the  doughty  archhishop,  having 
celebrated  mass  in  the  cathedral  in  full  canonicals,  and  immedi- 
atoljr  thereafter  drawing  out  his  sword  as  governor, — "  Behold  !" 
he  thundered  to  the  astonished  nuncio,  "  Behold  my  temporal  and 
my  spiritual,  and  toll  the  holy  father,  from  me,  that  with  the 
one  I  will  defend  the  other !" 

Our  Pope  has  no  sword  to  dniw,  and  the  nineteenth-century 
■word,  drawn  in  his  behalf,  has  not  been  wholly  successful  or,  to 
his  credit  be  it  said,  wholly  agreeable.  But  he  still  has  resources. 
If  he  cannot  be  a  sovereign,  he  will  be  a  martyr.  If  lie  cannot 
prevent  the  statue  of  Bruno  from  rising  in  Rome,  he  can  at  least 
lie  on  the  floor  all  day  and  cry  about  it.  This  is  not  only  child- 
ishness, but  spoiled-childishness.  Bruno  was  burned,  flo  was 
horribly  tortured,  and  then  he  was  burned  alive.  He  was  tort- 
ored  and  bnmed  to  death  for  his  opinions.  It  is  not  a  question 
for  taants  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Both  have  burned 
men  for  their  opinions,  and  both  might  confess  their  siik  and  pro- 
tJi  itance,  or,  we  may  even  put  it,  both  might  agree  to 

lebr .  growth  in  grace  by  rearing  a  statue  to  every  man 

who  was  trtie  enough  to  troth  to  bam  for  his  opinion,  whether 
that  opinion  were  right  or  wrong. 

To  eterr  liberal-minded  man  the  sight  of  a  Pope  prone  on  the 
floor  all  day  because  a  statue  is  consecrated  to  the  man  whom  that 
Pbpeli  predeeeesors  burned  is  simply  repulsive.  It  would  be 
tsoiish  enough  if  he  were  mourning  because  Bruno  was  burned. 
J^  is  loraething 'Torse  when  he  mourns  because  he  cannot  bum 
hhn.  /  {fo  not  suppose  that  benignant-facod  old  man  would 
***"/  ham  A  fl^»  *****  '*  '"  difficult  otherwise  to  conjecture  why  he 
**^    Ho  tnig^^  •■  ^^^^  weep  over  Victoria.     Why  could  he  not 
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bave  fallen  in  with  the  procession  to  Bruno's  statue  as  easily  as  to 
the  Qiiuen'a  jubilee  ?  The  British  revolt  against  the  church  waa 
as  radical  as  Bruno's,  far  less  conscientious,  and  far  more  suooen- 
ful,  at  least  to  outward  appearance.  But  the  Pope  sent  one  of  his 
chief  officers  to  congratulate  the  Queen  on  her  fifty  years  of  re 
volt,  while  to  Bruno  ho  puid  only  the  tribute  of  angry  protest,  and 
prostration.  The  political  complication  comes  from  the  fact  that 
thoro  are  thousands  of  men  in  Europe  who  stand  in  awe  at  the 
Pope's  tears  and  take  sides  with  them,  without  knowing  that  his 
tears  are  needless.  It  is  against  this  man,  with  his  consecrated  past, 
with  hJ.^  organized  present,  plotting,  planning,  scheming  against 
united  Italy,  that  the  government  must  bo  forever  arrayed.  How 
much  of  the  care  which  has  lined  the  King's  brow  with  untimely 
furrows  is  due  to  the  refractoriness  of  the  Pope,  we  cannot  know. 

If  the  Pope  continues  refractory,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  for  him 
anything  but  failure.  It  seems  impossible  that  Italy  should  give 
up  her  unity,  should  go  back  under  the  papal  sway,  even  in  any 
ever  so  small  part  of  her  territory.  It  would  seem  that  the  in- 
herited affection,  the  toleration,  the  indifference  with  which  the 
Pope  is  regarded  would  flame  into  active  liostility  and  another 
revolution,  at  any  such  open  attempt.  Said  a  man,  still  young,  a 
youth  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  revolution:  "If  the  Pope  should  get 
back  his  temporal  power,  we  would  kill  the  priests,  first  thing — 
beginning  with  the  Pope." 

Yet  ho  was  a  Catholic. 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  am  a  Catholic,  but  I  do  not  practise  my  relijfion" 
— as  calmly  as  if  he  had  simply  given  up  polo.  "Yon  ask  the 
first  hundred  men  you  meet  of  their  faith,  and  they  will  all  sa^ 
'Catholic,'  but  if  you  ask  have  they  attended  mass  to-day,  oh, 
no  I  not  one  of  them  has  been  inside  a  church  ;  and  it  is  the 
priests'  fault,  who  confound  their  services  with  the  existence  ot 
God." 

"  But  are  you  not,  then,  in  danger  of  excommunication  ?" 

"  Excommunication  once  meant  disgrace  and  ruin.  Now  men 
only  laugh  and  say,  *  Good-bye.'  I  have  been  excommunicated* 
dozen  times,  yet  yon  see  I  am  very  well." 

"But  then  how  c.<in  reverence  for  the  Pope  remain  ?" 

"I  took  a  Polish  friend  of  mine  tlie  otl  .'  tbo 

Pope's  receptions.     The  P' ....i..,!  i.;,..  .,  ,..; 

ing  that  he  did  not  dare  a 
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mt^t  t»  within  hearing  ;  but  having  told  liis  safe  little  politicn- 
reli^ous  fib  in  reply,  ho  murmured  under  his  breath  to  me  in 
Frouch  [what,  may  be  freely  translated],  •  Get  along  !  Your  Pope 
is  u  old  foul  ! '  " 

Unqaestionably  if  the  Pope  persists  in  antagonizing  the  gor- 
emment,  this  feeling  mast  increase.  Unquestionably  the  per- 
snual  relations  between  Pope  and  King  are  becoming  embittered, 
jM-rhaps  against  the  will  of  both.  It  is  even  said  that  the  Pope 
hiut  launched  against  the  Ring  the  effete  thunders  of  excommuni- 
ciUiou — thunders  which  have  now  a  scarcely  more  real  reverbera- 
tion than  the  Clo<lian  law  which  excommunicated  Cicero — accord- 
ing to  that  Pagan  interdict  which  the  vicars  of  Christ  all  too 
readily  transferred  from  the  heathen  to  the  Christian  world,  but 
from  which  at  last  Christianity  itself  has  plucked  the  fang. 

Pope  Pius  is  said  to  have  had  a  special  weakness  for  the  rough 
Isoldiur-king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  interchange  of  personal 
•nd  private  courtesies  and  friendlinesses,  in  spite  of  public  and 
(lolitical  antagonism,  is  a  mntter  of  common  talk  in  Rome.  But 
their  successors,  both,  are  more  refined,  more  scholarly,  more 
tbooghtful,  perhaps  one  might  say  more  earnest,  at  least  more 
intent,  men.  Each  goes,  inevitably  and  further,  his  owii  way  and 
the  dirergence  must  increase.     The  relations  must  be  strained. 

Eren  to  the  saperficial  observer  the  Pope  is  on  the  losing  side. 
His  weapons  are  weak,  even  when  they  are  not  obsolete.  His 
pofitions  are  puerile.  The  Liberals  publish  documents  proving 
by  hi?  own  handwriting  that  Pope  Pius  relinquished  all  claim  to 
♦'•mponil  power;  and  the  papacy  responds  by  publishing  the 
D  Minister's  yonthful  verses.  What  argument  is  that  ? 
doubt  the  verses  are  very  bad.  If  Signor  Crispi  had  pnb- 
isbed  them,  it  might  have  been  a  feather  in  the  papal  cap;  but 
Signor  Crispi  had  the  good  sense  to  leave  them  in  obscurity.  If 
oy  Are  nltra-relipiona,  even  monkish  and  medijeval,  it  only 
i  that  the  writer  has  improved  and  enlarged  his  vision;  it 
not  in  the  least  weaken  the  indorsement  of  Pius  IX.  on 
trninni'*  draft.  Signor  Crispi  is,  no  doubt,  annoyed  by  the 
^peiu-auc.;  of  his  crude  rhymes,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  fact 
Leo  is  wr.rkiun  'or  a  temporal  sovereignty  which  Pius  re- 
''»ftier  sphere  of  spiritual  authority. 
'  get  possoition  of  the  archives  of  the  Inquisi- 
ja,  auu  Qu  Ujc  day  of  the  dedication  of  Bruno's  statue  they  pub- 


iniir«*<l   f.,-  'Ii., 
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lish  to  the  world  the  record  of  his  trial,  the  story  of  hia  snfferingt. 
and  hia  death.  It  is  a  terrible  story.  Two  hundred  years  havo 
kept  well  the  awfnl  secret ;  bnt  is  the  horror  lessened  because  the 
Propaijanda  Fide,  in  rebuttal,  turns  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  out 
of  doors  ?  He  loses  his  home,  the  house  which  he  has  rented  from 
them  for  many  years,  but  he  will  easily  find  another  house.  Still 
was  Bruno  burned.  Bruno  was  horribly  tortured  and  burned 
alive  by  the  church  for  his  opinions.  Reason  does  not  recognize 
eviction  as  argnment. 

If  the  Pope  were  as  clever  and  the  organization  as  perfect  as 
they  are  said  to  be,  would  they  not  recognize  that  the  Italian  na- 
tion is  Catholic,  and  that  it  is  not  Humbert  or  Crispi  or  Berti  that 
is  building  statues  to  Bruno  and  making  laws  for  Italy,  but  the 
Italian  nation  ?  As  Catholics  and,  more  than  that,  ascitizens.would 
they  not  take  their  constitutional  part  in  making  laws  instead  of 
standing  off  and  forbidding,  or — which  amounts  to  much  the  same 
thing — advising.  Catholics  to  abstain  from  voting  ?  There  is  no 
question  that  the  liberty  of  the  church  M-as  meant  to  be  as  care- 
fully guarded  at  the  outset  as  the  unity  of  Italy.  Cavour  and 
Minghetti  had  no  radical  designs  against  Mother  Church.  Italy 
has  legislated  against  monasteries,  but  even  there  with  generosity 
and  mercy.  She  believed  them  to  be  sloth  and  moth,  but  she  did 
not  turn  the  monks  helpless  on  the  world.  She  permits  them  to 
live  out  their  days  in  their  seclusion  of  centuries.  She  guards 
herself  against  the  institntiou  by  permitting  no  accession  to  the 
monastic  ranks.  She  secures  herself  from  doing  injustice,  and 
the  monasteries  from  just  grievance,  by  paying  them  for  the  prop- 
erty. She  sequesters,  but  adroitly  commands  their  loyalty  by 
paying  them  in  government  bonds. 

The  result  is  the  speedy  vanishing  of  the  institution.  In  one 
immense  establishment,  fifteen  lonely  monks  wander  through  the 
melancholy  white  corridors,  though  I  must  admit  the  monka 
themselves  did  not  look  melancholy  at  all. 

"  How  do  you  occupy  yourselves  stll  day 
American  girl,   whose    y-'"*^''    ""'^    =■^.■,.;^^wft 
directness,  earnest  and  ii 
seemed,  indeed,  to  c' 

Brother  had   to  \»'-  I J 

shouldered,  a  f! 
head  to  foot 
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tk  bamp  of  thought  on  his  nrand,  Vkatek  hmd  ;  Dot  a  raj  of  reflec- 
tion in  hia  large,  dark  eyca ;  not  a  line  of  introspection  in  his 
healthy,  handsome,  bovine  face.  How  did  he  occupy  his  time  ? 
— no  wonder.  He  paused  for  one  puzzled  moment,  and  then,  as 
m  philosopher  who  liad  found  ample  answer,  replied  : 
"  We  lead  the  rie  contemplaitve." 

Bless  his  good  heart  !  so  does  a  cow  ;  and  when  he  kindly 
stooped  of  bis  own  accord  and  plucked  me  a  sprig  of  lavender 
from  the  well-curb — perhaps  esthetics  would  call  it  a  fountain — 
which  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  had  given  to  his  house, — a  well- 
curb  as  magnificent  as  the  giver,  with  stone  and  bronze  and  carv- 
ing enough  to  furnish  forth  a  modern  house,  and  concerning 
which  I  hiul  asked  him  innumerable  questions, — I  blessed  him  un- 
Uut  if  he  ever  contemplated  anything  finer  or  further 
than  hifl  thriving  kitchen-garden,  the  winding  river  below,  and 
the  green  hills  beyond,  no  sign  of  it  had  touched  his  stolid  coun- 
tenance. In  the  chapel  beneath  sleep  the  Acciajoli — the  famous 
founder  of  this  house,  his  monument,  the  handsome  and  brilliant 
Nicholas,  friend  and  former  of  kings,  patron  of  poets,  borne  from 
the  annny  south  to  lay  his  head  beside  that  of  his  beloved  son,  too 
early  lost,  on  the  heights  that  gnard  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
bia  dear  native  town,  fair  Florence,  Of  all  that  stirring  life,  the 
ri>  ^ativf  of  my  Chartreuse  friend  is  as  unaware  as  the 

riro-  irves  below  us.     Name  and  date  he  knows,  but  all  the 

■trees  of  that  brilliant  and  bitter  career,  full  of  promise  and  splen- 
I  dor»  and  power  and  disappointment,  he  heeds  no  more  than  the 
^  great  seneschal  who  lies  at  our  feet,  heeding  no  more  anything  at 
alL 

The  Pop©  is  fighting  a  losing  battle,  because  the  Time-Spirit 

is  againet  him.     Organization  is  strong,  but  reason  is  stronger. 

The  politics  of  Italy  are  at  this  moment  the  most  interesting 

tl-"  "■-•-'d.      They  are  the  politics  of  the  world.     Rome,  the 

'(  the  soul,  Rome,  the  mother  of  our  civilization,  can 

in  the  realm  of  spirit.     The  great  Roman  Empire 

i  in  its  going  the  splendor  of  the  pagan  and  the 

the  powerful  and  picturesque  ruler  of  rulers, 

"'■.■^-  ;  spun  but  an  attenuated  thread  of  life  till, 

;>art<>d.     A  pale  shade  hovers  still  amid  the 

forever,  with  piteous  passion,  menace, 

j;,ite«of  living  Italy,  mistakes  its  ghostly 
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restlessness  for  the  warm  currents  of  vital  blood,  believes  that  per- 
mission would  give  it  power  to  resume  substance  and  sway.  The 
task  of  Italy  is  to  convince  that  ghost  that  it  is  a  ghost ;  that  the 
old  Boman  Empire  is  not  only  decently  but  honorably  buried,  as 
befits  its  storied  grandeur;  that,  instead  of  a  forlorn,  beseeeching 
wraith  hovering  around  portals  that  will  never  open,  bringing 
disaster  to  the  present,  and  upon  the  past  mockery,  its  true  spirit 
of  order  and  protection  should  arise  in  might — its  spirit  of  purity 
and  beneficence,  of  cherishing  to  the  weak  and  curbing  to  the 
strong  and  authority  to  the  unreasoning,  of  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion and  piety ;  should  ignore  all  the  limitations  of  earthly  king- 
doms and  become  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  world. 

Gail  Hamilton. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  AND  PUBLIC  SAFEH. 


BY  SIR  WILLIAM  THOMSON. 


Ejtolaxd  and  America  are  the  freest  countries  in  the  world. 
Hence  a  remarkable  feature  of  almost  every  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  which  strikes  with  wonder  all 
Tiaitors  from  the  continent  of  Europe — cirrus  clouds  of  electric 
wire  hovering  perennially  over  the  streets  and  houses.     These 
eloads  do  not,  to  any  sensible  degree,  diminish   such  light  of 
bMTen  as  the  liberty-loving  owners  of  domestic  tire-places  and 
Bteam- boilers  allo'w  to  reach   their  fellow-citizens    through   the 
Tolnmes  of  black  smoke  pouring  from  their  chimneys.      Some 
penonji  of  taste  object  to  the  atrial  wires  as  diminishing  the 
besaty  of  our  cities.     The  same  people  would  complain  of  a  for- 
est of  ships'  masts  seen  from  London  Bridge,  or  completing  the 
Ti«ta  of  some  broad  avenue  of  Xew  York,  or  relieving  the  dulnesa 
or  the  squalor  of  some  little  old  city  by  the  sea,  if  ships  were  an  in- 
rontion  of  this  century  and  shipping  industry  not  fifty  years  old. 
Buskin  eloquently  admires  ships  with  their  masts  and  sails 
aa  the  most  beautiful   and   picturesque  of  the  works  of   man. 
Some  future  Ruskin  will  no  doubt  be  equally  enthusiastic  about 
bcttuty  (»f  the  goasamer  lines  of  telephone   wire,   with  their 
itio  corves  stretching  uway  by  hundreds  from  stately  standards 
1  aloft  over  our  houses,  or  from  high  cathedral  domes,  or 
from  future  Eiffel  towers,  and  ornamenting  whatever  they  touch. 
I     '  rto.    howevor,   conservative  asstheticism  has  barred  many 
_iiUrii  of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  larger  benefit  of  elec- 
■iclty  in  the  service  of  man  already  enjoyed  by  America  and 
Kngland  ;  and  would,  in  Etigland,  if  it  were  permitted,  sweep 
•II  ttk-ctric  cobwebe  from  the  sky,    and  not  concern  itself  with 
the  question  of  exx>en8e  involved  in  banishing  all  telegraphic, 
Wfj  t  1  electric-light  wires  to  below  ground. 

:k  in  most  cities  of  Europe   is  tremendously  under 

"•nd,  w  A  rnlo,  authority,  except  in  America  and  Eng- 

'mid,  aren  in  respect  to  matters  of  taste.    The  more 
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serious  questiona  of  public  safety  which  the  large  development  of 
the  high-presBure  alternate-carrent  system  with  transformers  for 
electric  lighting  has  forced  upon  us,  in  the  last  four  years,  have 
scarcely  hitherto  come  into  account  in  determiuing  the  rules  and 
usages  of  continental  cities  as  to  overhead  and  underground  wiring. 

In  Paris,  the  electric-lighting  companies,  bound  under  strin- 
gent regulations  of  the  city  authorities,  have  all  their  conduct- 
ors underground.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  ;  nor  are 
there  any  overhead  telegraph  wires.  Both  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  are  insulated  in  electric  cables,  and  are  placed  under- 
ground in  the  excellent  sewer  system  of  Paris,  except  in  some  very 
rare  cases  where  a  subscriber  lives  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  has  an  air-line  to  the  nearest  point  of  a  cable-carrying  sewer. 

In  Berlin,  all  the  electric-light  wires  are  underground,  and  the 
lighting  is  all  done  by  continuous  currents  at  low  potential,  much 
of  it  for  out-of-doors,  by  arc  lights  in  bridges  of  pairs,  between 
conductors  for  the  supply  of  indoor  lighting,  by  Edison  100-volt 
lamps.  No  rules  have  been  laid  down  in  Germany  to  provide 
against  personal  danger,  there  being  practically  noue  to  provide 
against  with  100- volts' potential ;  but  rules  to  prevent  danger  from 
fire  are  imposed  on  makers  and  users  of  electric-light  installations. 

In  Belgium,  the  telegraphic  department  issued,  in  1887.  a  care- 
ful code  of  rules  for  the  establishment  and  use  of  electric-light 
wires  above  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  Belgian  dominion,  and  espe 
cially  in  the  neighborhood  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  lines. 
Not  one  of  these  rules  has  reference  to  possible  danger  from  oon.<j 
ductojrs  at  high  potential,  because,  in  fact,  in  Belgium,  aa 
Germany,  there  have  been  hardly  any  high-pressure  electric  in- 
stallations of  alternate  current  with  transformers,  and  electric- 
lighting  work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  continuous  currents  at  100 
volts  or  other  low  potential, 

In  Italy  there  is  no  law  restricting  electric  industry.  In  Milan 
and  many  other  towns  of  Italy  there  are  small  stations  for  electric 
light,  supplied  through  underground  wires  at  low  potential.  In 
Milan  and  Turin  there  are  installations  of  aCrial  wires  at  2,500 
volts  for  forty  arc  lights  in  series.  Tliese  isolated  installations  have 
no  doubt  been  put  up  with  great  care,  and  do  not  seem  to  havl 
been  hitherto  found  dangerous  to  the  public.  A  gmtid  iM.sf;ilU« 
tion  for  electric  light  in  Eome.  by  water-power  <  i| 

Falls,  at  thirty  •seven  kilometres' distai  i^i 
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irill  no  doabt  be  realized  before  long.  It  is  dosigited  to  use  2,500 
bor»e-power  at  tho  falls,  which  is  to  be  trausuiitted  by  alternate 
curreot,  at  6,000  volta,  through  a@rial  conductors  over  the  country 
to  the  city  gate.  There,  by  a  transformer,  it  is  to  be  first  reduced 
to  1,000  volts,  and  distributed  by  underground  supply  conductors 
to  Duiuorous  transformers  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  city,  by  which 
it  is  to  be  /urtber  reduced  to  the  safe  100  volts  for  use. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  100  volts  in  the  house  is  per- 
fectly aafe  to  the  user,  whether  the  current  be  alternating  or  con- 
tiauous,  as  is  proved  by  large  and  varied  eiperience  in  England. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  jnst  one  city  in  the  world,  outside 
of  England  or  America  or  Italy,  in  which  high-pressure  overhead 
wires  are  used,  and  that  is  Temesvar,  in  Hungary,  which  has  been 
thus  supplied  with  electric  light  for  many  years. 

In  England,  any  individual  or  company  wishing  to  carry  wires 
above  the  houses  and  streets  of  our  towns,  or  anywhere  over  the 
country,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  the  proprietors  to 
pUce  the  requisite  bearing  poles  on  roofs  or  other  parts  of 
buildings,  or  on  unoccupied  ground,  has  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleMnn  in  the  air  over  town  and  country;  provided  that  he  comply 
with  whatever  conditions  may  be  proscribed  to  protect  the  public 
nfetj  and  the  convenience  of  previous  occupants  of  the  nir. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  issued,  under  the  Electric- 
Lighting  Act  of  1888,  very  stringent  regulations  for  safety,  to  be 
obaerved  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  evory  case  of  plac- 
ilectric  conductor  otherwise  than  wholly  enclosed  within  a 
j,'.  A  copy  of  these  regulations  is  ai)pended  to  the  present 
p»p«r.*  They  have  been  approved  by  the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers  in  consultation  with  the  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
If  they  arc  thoroughly  and  permanently  ful611ed  in  every  case.  I 
believe  their  object — *•  the  protection  of  the  public  safety  and  of 
the  lines  and  works  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  of  other  elec- 
triolineaand  works" — will  be  effectually  secured.  So  much  being 
i|ldlilit4«d — and  I  believe  so  much  will  be  generally  admitted — tho 
qawtion  remains.  Can  these  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  be 
thorouslily  and  permanently  fulfilled  ?  All  that  is  essential  for 
poblic  1= '  led  for  in  regulations  1,  3,  7,  and  9. 

llcL  ,      ea  a  problem  before  engineers  which  is  cer- 

Uii  1  thoir  powers  of  fulfilment.      The  bearing  poles 
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and  standards,  the  strength  of  the  porcelain  insnlators,  and  the 
tensions  of  the  wires  can  certainly  be  so  arranged  that  the  whole  . 
structure  of  a  set  of  aSrial  conductors  Mill  be  as  safe  against  mk 
breaking  down  as  any  railway  bridge.  ^ 

Under  regulation  7,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  "  crossing 
conductor"  is  the  invader  of  a  previously-occupied  afirial  prov- 
ince. The  fulfilment  of  rule  3  by  both  the  previous  occupant 
and  the  invader  secures,  ipso  facto,  the  fulfilment  of  rule  7. 
But  rule  7  imposes  on  the  new-comer — understood,  no  doubt,  to 
be  a  provider  of  conductors  for  electric  lighting — the  obligation 
of  guarding  against  an  electric  contact,  even  though  the  previ- 
ously-existing telegraph  or  telephone  wires  violate  rule  3  and 
break  down. 

If  rules  1,  3,  and  7  are  fulfilled,  rule  9  is  unnecessary,  anlesa 
for  the  protection  of  birds.     If  the  two  conductors,  side  by  side 
or  one  over  the  other,  constituting  the  mains  of  a  "  high -pressure" 
circuit  of  2,000  volts,  say,  or  of  10,000  volts,  be  bare  copper,  it 
would  be  instuut  death   to  a  bird  standing  on  one  of  them  to 
touch  the  other  with  tail,  wing,  or  beak.     But  no  other  creature 
could  be  endangered  by  bare  aerial  conductors,  even  at  10,000 
volts,  if  they  fulfil  rules  1,  3,  and  7.     The  protection  of  birds 
was  certainly  not  thought  of  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  infer 
that  rule  9  implies  a  suspicion  that   the  fulfilment  of  rulus  1,  3, 
and  7  may  occasionally  fail  in  practice.      The  fulfilment  of  the«e 
rules  can,  indeed,  be  made  practically  certain.    Btit  at  what  coetf\ 
What  of  the  cost  for  permanent  maintenance  of  standards,  enfi- 
pendiug   wires,   "  non -metallic  ligaments"?    And  what   of  the  i 
"durable  and  efficient  material  "  required  by  rule  9  as  an  insulat- 
ing coating  for  the  copper  conductor,  when  we  consider  that  every 
hitherto  known  insulating  material  that  could  be  used  for  coating  i 
the  wire  experiences   destructive  deterioration   in   the  course  of  | 
years,  especially  if  kept  exposed  to  light  and   to  the  variations  of  i 
outside  atmosphere  in  our  climat«  ? 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  tliat  in  laying  down  these  reguLv 
tions,  and  in  arranging  for  careful  inspection  to  secure  their  ful- 
filment as  far  as  practicable,  the  advisers  of  the  Board  of  Tiado 
felt  that  the  danger  from  Iw   '  lioad  vires  flonld  ijM 

bo  absolutely  annulled.     Ti 
in  most  or  all  cases  in  wliich  prov 
Lighting  Act  of  1888  b*'- 
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ralAtlng  condaoton  and  srupen  ling  wires,  wbtm  attached  to  aupporto,  shall  be  tn 
contact  only  with  material  of  highly -InsulatlDK  qunllty,  and  sball  be  so  attached  and 
yuBided  that,  lo  case  they  break  away.  It  shall  not  be  poastUa  for  them  to  tan  awajr 
clear  of  the  support. 

(Protection  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  from  Interference.) 

11  In  the  case  of  aJ^rial  conductors  carrying  alternating  eurrcnta,  the  two  oon- 
dactors  constituting;  the  line  and  return  for  any  circuit  shall  be  run  parallel  with 
saoh  other,  and  at  a  distance  apart  not  exceeding  eighteen  Inches. 

(Owner  of  conductor  responsible  tor  supports.) 

li.  The  owner  of  every  ajtrial  conductor  shall  be  reeponsiblo  for  the  efDcienoy  of 
every  support  to  which  such  conductor  is  attached,  and  every  support  shall  be 
efflcleutly  marked  with  such  mark  Indicating  the  ownership  o(  the  oonductor  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  aholl  approve. 

(Maintenance.) 

U.  Every  atrial  conductor,  inoludlnK  Ita  supports  sind  all  the  structural  parts 
and  electrical  appliances  and  devices  belonging  to  or  connected  with  sncb  con- 
ductor shall  be  duly  and  efficiently  Buporrlsed  and  maintained  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
owaera  as  regards  both  electrical  and  mechanical  conditions. 

(Unused  conductors  to  be  removed.) 

16.  An  aSrlal  conductor  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain  erected  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  used  for  the  supply  of  energy,  unless  the  owners  of  such  conductor 
intend,  within  a  reasonable  time,  again  to  take  it  into  use. 

17.  Every  atrial  conductor  shall  be  placed  and  used  with  due  regard  to  electric 
lines  and  works  from  tune  to  time  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
telegraphic  communication  or  the  currents  In  such  electric  lines  and  works,  and 
every  reasonable  mcana  shall  bo  employed  In  the  placing  and  use  of  oSriai  conduct' 
ors  to  prevent  injurious  afToction,  whether  by  induction  or  otherwise,  to  any  aneh 
electric  lines  or  works,  or  the  currents  therein. 

18  (a).  A  notice  dcsoribug  every  atrial  conductor  erected  or  used  for  the  supply 
of  energy,  shall  forthwith,  upon  receipt  of  these  regulations,  be  served  upon  the 
Postmastar-Oeneral,  together  with  a  plan  showing  the  mode  and  position  in  whioh 
such  conductor  is  erected. 

(b.)  Tho  Postmaster-General,  uix>n  consideration  of  such  notice  and  plan,  may 
teqnlre  such  alteration  in  tho  position  or  mode  of  erection,  or  mode  of  use  ot  such 
conductor,  or  compliance  with  such  other  conditions  as  he  may  think  fit,  having 
regard  to  the  prolecLion  of  the  electric  lines  or  works  of  the  Post  master-General,  and 
any  failure  on  tho  part  of  the  body  or  person  owning  or  using,  or  eotlUod  to  tise,  the 
said  conductor  to  comply  with  suoh  requirements,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  non-oom- 
pllonce  with  these  regulations. 

(c.)  Any  notice  re  ;uired  to  be  served  upon  the  Postmaster-General  under  these 
regulations  may  bo  served  by  being  sddressed  to  him  and  left  at.  or  transmitted 
through  the  post  to,  the  General  Post-Oifice,  London,  and  any  notice  roq  aired  to  be 
served  on  the  body  or  person  owning  or  using,  or  entitled  to  use,  any  ai^al  con- 
ductor may  be  served  by  being  addressed  to  sucb  body  or  peraon  and  left  at,  or 
transmitted  through  tho  post  to,  their  or  his  office  or  last-known  place  of  addren. 


NEWSPAPERS  HERE  MD  ABROAD. 

BT   K.    I^    OODKIX. 


It  18  now  forty  years  since  Tocqueville  compared  a  newspaper 
to  a  man  standing  at  an  open  window  and  bawling  to  passers-by 
ia  the  street.  Down  to  his  time  the  newspaper  press  in  all  coun- 
tricK  in  Europe,  and  almost  down  to  his  time  in  America,  was 
looked  npon  as  simply,  or  mainly,  an  iU-informed  and  often  ma- 
lignant critic  of  the  government.  The  fearless  and  independent 
preaoi  our  great-grandfathers  was  a  press  that  exposed  the  short- 
eomiogs  of  men  in  power  in  a  style  in  which  De  Foe  and  Junius  set 
the  fiuhion.  The  ideal  editor  of  those  days  was  a  man  who  ex- 
to  be  locked  ap  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  his  inveo- 
ireft  against  the  government,  but  did  not  mind  it.  Althoup;h  he 
gathered  news,  his  news-gathering  was  so  subordinate  to  his 
iticiam  that  he  was  hardly  thought  of  as  a  news-gatherer  at  all. 
Dooqaerille'a  man  bawling  out  of  the  window  was  not  bawling 
it  the  latest  intelligence.  Ue  was  bawling  about  the  blunders 
l^and  cormption  of  the  ministry,  and  showing  them  the  way  to 
Bu&a^e  the  public  bnsiness,  but  at  the  same  time  making  the 
ament  of  the  public  business  difficult  by  spreading  discon- 
st  and  angpicion  among  the  people.  Crabbe,  in  his  poem, 
"  The  Newspaper,"  produced  in  1784,  scourges  the  weekly  jour- 
sals  of  the  day  for  their  assiduity  in  collecting  gossip  and  scandal. 
bat  hiji  severest  satire  is  reserved  for  their  comments  and  criti- 
ciim.    "  Blind  themselves,'"  he  says, 

"  Umm  errlnc  gtMm  hold  oat 
.allwtBC  U«hta  lo  tekdna  Ikr  «bonL" 

Since  that  time  a  very  great  change  has  come  over  the  relation 

•  DoW if     '^'' "  news-gathering  f u  notion,  which  the 

)/ring  into  prominence,  has  become 

ud  the  critical  function  has  relatively 
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declined.  But  the  most  momentona  alteration  in  the  position  of 
the  newspaper  press  has  been  wrought  by  the  increase  in  the  nnm- 
ber  of  readers.  Since  1848  every  country  in  the  civilized  world 
has  been  devoting  itself  to  the  work  of  popular  education,  with 
the  result  of  increasing  tenfold  the  number  of  persons  knowing 
how  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  but  knowing  very  little  more. 
Contemporaneously  with  this  has  been  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  travel  and  of  transmitting  intelligence,  thus  literally 
making  news-gathering  a  new  and  important  calling.  What  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  occupation  of  gossips  in  tav- 
erns and  at  street  corners,  had  by  the  middle  of  the  century  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  new  industry,  requiring  large  capital  and  a  huge 
plant.  We  read  a  great  deal  about  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
woollen  and  cotton  manufacture  since  the  application  of  steam 
to  the  power  loom  and  the  spinning- jenny  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  these  things,  could  they  have  foreseen  them,  would  not  have 
amazed  Burke  and  Johnson  nearly  aa  much  as  the  conversion  of 
"news,"  as  they  understood  it,  into  the  raw  material  of  such 
factories  as  the  great  newspaper  offices  of  our  day.  That  •*  coffee- 
house babble"  could  ever  be  made  to  yield  huge  dividends  and 
build  up  great  fortunes  is  something  they  would  have  refused  to 
believe. 

Of  course,  this  development  of  news-gathering  side  by  side 
with  the  criticism  and  comment  took  place  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity  in  different  countries.  The  news-gathering 
grew  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  spread  of  the  reading  art  and  of  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  and,  therefore,  grew  more  rapidly  in  the 
United  States  than  anywhere  else.  Every  man  conducts  his 
business  under  the  influence  of  some  one  dominating  theory  as  to 
what  will  prove  most  profitable.  Accordingly,  newspaper  pub- 
lishers early  made  their  choice  between  the  "  leading  article"  and 
the  news-letter  as  means  of  pushing  their  fortunes  by  extending 
their  circulation.  Few  or  none  attached  the  same  importance  to 
both.  As  a  general  rule,  the  American  publisher  devoted  himself 
to  news,  and  the  European  to  criticism  orcommont.  The  former 
found  a  much  larger  public  which  wanted  news,  and  c.arvA  nom- 
paratively  little  for  criticism  or  literary  form  ;  th' 
bis  account  in  catering  for  a  6i     "  '  "  .  anci 

acting  in  the  matter  of  taste.     Ti- 
America  waa  far  more  rapid  from  the  L 
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ation  and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  owed  nothing  whatever  to  wt 
we  call  joumalijitic  enteqirise.  They  won  fame  as  editor 
writers  simply. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  striking  illustration  of  tKS" 
fondness  of  the  French  public  for  editorial  writing  than  the 
place  which  Mr.  John  Lemoine  has  for  over  thirty  years  held 
French  esteem,  owing  to  his  articles  in  the  Journal  des  Deiai 
It  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  their  merit  lies  mainly  in  their  styl 
His  original  contributions  to  the  political  thought  of  his  time 
have  been  of  but  small  importance,  if,  indeed,  of  any  impoi 
aace.  But  his  elegance,  his  polish,  the  balance  of  his  peric 
the  care  and  gravity  and  judicinl-mindedness  with  which 
states  his  case  and  extracts  the  wisdom  of  the  occasion,  hav^" 
furnished  a  rare  aesthetic  treat  every  morning,  or  throe  or  four 
mornings  in  the  week,  to  two  generations  of  Frenchmen.  No 
such  eminence  has  been  achieved  by  a  journalist  in  any  other 
country,  and  he  is  in  the  French  mind  the  type  of  the  journalist 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 

Of  course,  there  are  now  in  Paris  as  groat  varieties  of  journal- 
ists aa  among  ourselves ;  but  they  all  try  to  achieve  Buccees  by 
means  of  editorial  writing  of  some  kind,  and  not  by  news-gathering. 
This  accounts  for  the  facility  with  which  new  papers  are  started 
io  Paris,  and  the  great  success  which  they  Bometinies  achieve  with 
hardly  any  investment  of  capital.  The  proprietors  do  not  con- 
template the  collection  of  news  as  any  part  of  the  enterprise,  and 
consequently  have  not  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  telegraphing  and 
reporting.  They  rely  for  their  success  on  a  leading  articlo  of 
some  sort,  or  on  the  femlhton,  or  on  the  theatrical  and  art  criti- 
cisms. The  stories  which  Parisian  jounialists  tell  each  other  in 
their  caffes  are  not  of  their  prowess  as  reporters,  but  of  the  sensa- 
tion they  have  made  and  the  increase  in  circulation  they  have 
achieved  by  some  sort  of  editorial  comment  or  critique  ;  the 
American  passion  for  and  glory  in  "beats" — meaning  superiority 
over  rivals  in  getting  hold  of  news — they  do  not  understand, 
thoroughly  despise. 

In  England  the  equilibrium  between  the  two  functions  of 
newspaper    has    been  fairly  maintained,  owing  to  tho  ]i> 
circumstances  of  the  conntry.     Its  r'""'    '  —  ■■■•■ 
large  colonial  possessions  have,  ever  >-; 
rise,  given  early  and  accnmtd  int«Uig> 
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value,  and  the  proprietors  of  leading  journals  have  from  the  first 
icarefully  cultivated  it.     The  story  of  Kothscliild  laying  the  fonn- 
rdiitiun  of  his  great  fortune  by  being  the  first  to  reach  London  with 
the  news  of  Waterloo  is  an  illustration  of  the  importance  which 
^reliable  foreign  intelligence  haa  had,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
lie  oontary,  for  the  British  mercantile  men  and  ()olitioiua8.    What 
going  on  abroad  all  over  the  world  is  of  more  importance  in 
London  than  in  any  other  place  on  earth,  and  it  is  fully  as  import- 
ant for  commercial  purposes  tliat  the  news  should  be  accurate  as 
ithat  it  should  be  early.     The  Times,  therefore,  which  has  fur- 
Qinhed  British  journalism  with  its  model,  has,  from  the  first,  culti- 
mted  accuracy  with  great  care,  and  with  corresponding  gain  in 
1  Weight  and  authority.     In  truth,  this  authority  was  never  seri- 
'ooilj  shaken  or  impaired  until  the  Pigott  affair. 

The  rdle  of  the  American  press  in  the  growth  of  journalism 
been  distinctly  the  development  of  news-gathering  as  a  busi- 
leaving  to  the  work  of  comment  only  a  subordinate  place, 
and,  iufact,  one  might  say  a  comparatively  insignificant  one.  In 
km«ncan  newspapers,  too,  the  field  in  which  news  may  be  found 
been  greatly  enlarged;  a  much  larger  class  of  facts  is  drawn 
on  for  letters  and  despatches.  News  in  the  journalistic  sense  has 
MTer  been  clearly  defined.  Taken  literally,  news  is  everything 
bat  a  man  has  not  already  heard;  but  no  journal  undertakes  to 
ipply  him  with  news  of  this  sort.  The  line  has  to  be  drawn 
^mewhere  between  news  which  may  be  usefully  and  legitimately 
ap  to  him  on  his  breakfast-table,  and  news  which  would 
itberdo  him  no  good  or  to  which  he  has  no  fair  claim,  Whenenter- 
and  business  competition  are  allowed  to  trace  this  line  with- 
oDt  the  control  of  either  law  or  morality,  it  is  sure  to  have  as 
IV  zigxagB  in  it  as  there  are  journals,  and  it  is  equally  sure 
tlu!  commercial  result  will  largely  determine  the  question  of 
itimacy  in  the  public  eye.  In  a  commercial  country,  it  is  in- 
itsblo  that  the  acquisition  of  money  should  be  the  generally 
nixed,  as  it  is  the  most  easily  recognized,  sign  of  success.  As 
a  oooaeqaonce  of  this,  the  modes  of  acquiring  it  which  only  offend 
""  ':"-••—.  and  are  not  legally  criminal,  are  treated 
•loe.  or  even,  in  some  cases,  call  forth 
iisnnable,  in  troth,  than  the 
with  the  excesses  of  the  news- 
t  journalism,  considering  the 
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enormous  rewards  in  money,  and  even  in  social  consideration, 
which  it  pays  and  has  paid  to  those  who  work  this  field  with  least 
regard  to  the  conventions. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  considerable  discussion  as 
to  whether  newspapers  are  literature,  as  if  the  term  literature 
could  bo  properly  confined  to  writings  possessing  theqnalities  of 
permanence  and  of  artistic  finish.  Unhappily,  literature  is  what- 
ever large  bodies  of  people  read.  Newspapers  may  be  bad  litera- 
ture, but  literature  they  are.  The  hold  they  have  taken,  and  are 
taking,  as  the  reading  matter  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion in  all  the  more  highly  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  facts  of  our  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  are,  and  have  been  for  the  last  half-century,  excrtingj 
more  influence  on  the  popular  mind  and  the  popular  morals  that 
either  the  pulpit  or  the  book  press  has  exerted  in  five  hundred  years. 
They  are  now  shaping  the  social  and  political  world  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  new  generation  which  the  public  schools  are 
pouring  out  in  tens  of  millions  is  getting  its  tastes,  opinions,  and 
standards  from  them,  and  what  sort  of  world  this  will  produce 
hundred  years  hence  nobody  knows. 

One  of  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  newspapers  is  that 
but  very  few  who  read  them  much  ever  read  anything  else.  The 
notion  that  a  confirmed  newspaper-reader  can  turn  to  books 
whenever  he  pleases,  or  that  the  newspaper-reading  s&  a  general 
rule  forms  a  taste  for  any  book-reading,  except  perhaps  novels, 
finds  little  support  in  observed  facts.  The  power  of  continuous 
attention  which  book-reading  calls  for — attention  of  the  eye  as 
well  as  the  mind — is  acquired,  like  the  power  of  protracted  bodily 
exertion  of  any  kind,  by  continual  training,  ending  in  the  forma- 
tion of  habit.  Anybody  who  neglects  it  in  youth,  or  lays  it  aside  forj 
a  considerable  period  at  anytime  of  life,  finds  it  all  but  impossibll 
to  take  it  up  again.  The  busy  man  who  eschews  literature,  or 
pofltpones  culture,  until  he  retires  from  active  indastry^ 
nsually  finds  book-reading  the  most  potent  soporific  be 
turn  to.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  damaging  to  the 
continuous  attention  than  newspaperreadin:- 
tions  to  the  indolent  man  or  woman,  or  ti 
has  had  little  or  no  mental  train i 
mind  to  be  fixed  on  any  i.ii.li-  ■>■ 
and  that  erery  topic  furni 
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ness  of  life.  But  this  mntnal  hostility  of  the  two  agencies  which 
most  powerfully  affect  popular  thought,  and  shape  the  conduct  of 
both  nations  and  men,  cannot  but  be  regarded  with  great  oonceru. 
Their  reconciliation — that  is,  the  conversion  of  the  newspaper 
iuto  a  better  channel  of  communication  to  the  masses  of  the  best 
thought  and  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  time — is  one  of  the 
problems,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  one,  that  the  coming 
century  will  have  to  solve. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  forecast  now  the  precise  manner  in 
which  this  problem  will  be  attacked,  or  the  exact  kind  of  society  or 
government  which  the  newspaper,  as  we  know  it,  will,  if  it  be  not 
transformed,  end  by  creating.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far 
to  ascribe  to  newspapers  the  place  in  shaping  national  character 
which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  ascribed  to  singers  in  that  much- hack- 
neyed saying  of  his.  We  cannot  say,  "Let  me  make  the  news- 
papers of  a  country  and  I  do  not  care  who  makes  its  laws.*'  But^ 
that  newspapers  have  an  increasing  influence  on  legislation,  an^ 
that  legislation  affects  manners  and  ideas,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Our  society  is,  however,  acted  on  by  so  many  agencies  that  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  afi  yet  undertake  to  calculate 
closely  the  effects  of  any  one  of  them. 

£.  L.  GooKUf. 
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To  DO  justice  to  the  motives  which  actnated  the  soldiers  of  the 
Oontedency,  it  ia  needfal  that  the  cause  for  which  they  fought 
■hoald  be  fairly  undoratood  ;  for  no  degree  of  skill,  valor,  and 
devotion  can  sanctify  service  in  an  unrighteous  cause. 

We  revere  the  memory  of  Wiisliington,  not  so  much  for  his 
achicvementd  in  arms  aa  for  his  self-ub negation  and  the  unfalter- 
ing devotion  with  which  he  defended  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people  of  all  the  United  States.  This  made  him  "  first  in 
pcAoe,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
BMO,''  and  for  this  the  great  English  poet  wrote  :  "But 
ona  were  worthy  of  the  name  of  Washington."  Yet  he 
«H  what  no  Southern  soldier  in  the  war  between  the  States 
eonld,  with  truth,  be  called — a  rebel — and,  without  much  ex- 
ivaifance  in  tho  figure,  was  said  to  have  fought  the  battles  of 
\e  Revolutidri  with  a  halter  round  his  neck.  Had  there  been  no 
fnalicnabic  rights,  or  had  they  not  been  violated,  he  could  not 
rightfully  have  been  absolved  from  his  allegiance  to  the  crown,  or 
eaoBciinitioagly  have  felt  that  he  ha<l  not  broken  his  faith  as  sub- 
ject to  the  lawful  powers  of  the  British  Government,  in  taking 
np  arms  againgt  it. 

In  1776  thirteen  of  the  British  colonics  in  America  sent  dele- 
g»tm  to  agt'ij.  'reaa,  who  there,  for  the  colonies  they  repre- 

■nit«d,  mad.-  Itiration   "  that  these  united  colonies  are, 

and    of    ri^'ht    ..n-ht    to    bo.    free    and    independent    states." 
other   British  colonies    iu  America,   were 
Mtain:  niifi   to  justify  their  declaration  of 
'•''  nent  of  the  king  for  his  viola- 

-•'->its  was  submitted  to  the 
>mary  among  us  annually 
a '  -  ■  i  i^nces ,  and  what  Ameri- 
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can  has  raised  his  voice  against  the  conclusioa  dedaced  ?  TlUt} 
permeiiting  principle  was  that  every  people  had  the  rifjht 
to  alter  or  abolish  their  government  when  it  ceased  to  answer  the 
ends  for  whicli  it  was  instituted.  Each  State  decided  to  exercise 
that  right,  and  all  of  the  thirteen  united  to  sustain  it.  Great 
Britain  denied  the  existence  of  the  asserted  right  and  a  long  war 
ensued.  After  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  was  negotiated  in  1783,  by  which  Great  Britain  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  States  separately,  not  as  one  body  politic, 
but  severally,  each  one  being  named  in  the  act  of  recognition. 

In  the  year  succeeding  the  Declaration  of  Independence — i.  e., 
1777 — the  thirteen  States  by  which  it  had  been  made  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  general  congress,  and  they  agreed  to  "certain  articles 
of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  States  "  they 
represented,  and  that  "  the  stylo  of  the  confederacy  shall  be 
the  United  States  of  America."  That  no  purpose  existed  to  con- 
solidate the  States  into  one  body  politic  is  manifest  from  the 
terms  of  tlie  second  article,  which  was :  "  Each  State  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  juris- 
diction, and  right  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled."  The 
meaning  of  this  article  is  quite  plain,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  confederation  the  congress  was  of  States,  each  having 
one  vote  only,  irrespective  of  population  or  the  number  of  dele- 
gates in  attendance,  and  the  expressly-delegated  powers  were  such 
as  it  was  agreed  that  the  congress  of  the  States  might  use,  all  else 
being  reserved  to  the  States  separately.  Under  these  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  conducted. 

In  the  face  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  who 
denies  that  in  1783  each  State  was  a  sovereign,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent community  must  have  much  hardihood  or  little  hi8to^ 
ical  knowledge. 

After  the  independence  had  been  gained  for  which  bo  much 
was  risked  and  no  little  lost,  when  the  co^  '       "  '  >:ir 

was  removed,  the  fact  became  apparent  t  ;i))o 

to  administer  the  general  affairs  of  the  Uni'  it  thii  pt>8- 

sessiou  of  additional    v  *      '  *"^''    ■ 

amend   the  .\rttele8  of  i 
new  form  of  govemmcDt  whici^ 
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Mr.  Madison,  in  The  Federalist,  to  the  question,  "  On  what 
principle  the  confederation,  wliich  stands  in  the  solemn  form  of 
a  compact  among  the  States,  can  be  superseded  without  the  nnan- 
imoua  consent  of  the  parties  to  it?  "  answers:  "  By  recurring  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case ;  to  the  great  principle  of  self< 
preservation  ;  to  tlie  transcendent  law  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God,  which  declares  that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society  are 
the  objects  at  which  all  political  institutions  aim,  and  to  which 
all  such  institutions  must  be  sacriSced." 

Thus  the  matter  stood  when  the  Constitution  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union  was  adopted,  not,  as  has  been  most  unjustifiably 
asserted,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  mass,  but  by  the 
people  of  the  States,  each  attiug  in  its  own  convention  and  rati- 
fying at  different  dates,  the  first  being  December  7,  1787,  the 
last  May  29,  1790.  In  view  of  facts  so  generally  known,  or  (if 
not  so)  accessible  to  every  reader  of  American  history,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  some  have  contended  that  the  Union  was  formed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  one  body  politic. 

Though  the  States  by  a  voluntary  compact  created  a  general 
government  and  delegated  to  it  enumerated  powers,  reserving  all 
else  to  themselves,  it  has  been  attempted  to  deduce  from  these 
limited  grants  a  supremacy  for  the  agent  over  the  States,  and, 
consequently,  to  deny  to  the  States  of  the  Union  the  sovereignty 
they  possessed  as  States  of  the  confederation.  No  one  has  at- 
tempted to  show  by  what  grant  of  the  Constitution  it  can  be 
claimed  that  the  States  have  surrendered  their  sovereignty,  and  it 
seems  absurd  to  assume  that  by  implication  the  great  object  for 
which  our  fathers  staked  all  save  honor  could  have  been  lost. 
But  they  were  too  watchful  to  leave  the  question  open  for 
argument.  Therefore,  though  the  body  of  the  instrument  wu 
thought  by  its  framers  to  be  sufficiently  explicit  in  its  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  to  those  expressly  dele- 
gated, yet,  in  an  abundance  of  caution,  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  ratification  of  the  compact,  two  amendments  were  pro- 
posed and  adopted  in  the  following  words  : 

"  Anlci«  IX.  The  entunecmtion  In  th«  ConAtlttiUoii  of  cortain  rigliUi  alull  oot  b» 
conatnied  to  deny  or  (llapu*g«  otfaorantaliiad  by  the  ihhiuIi. 

"Article  X.  The  powora  not  d«lPK»i«4  to  tha  \ 
tlon,  nor  prohlbit«<i  bx  tt  to  the  St*M^  ara  nuirrtO 
tlM  t>eoDl«." 
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>rulationi8ts,  with  more  zeal  than  reason,  have  argued 
le  last  two  words  in  the  tenth  amendment  referred  to  the 
wlxole  people.  But  this  is  surely  untenahle;  the  only  people  known 
to  the  ajstera  were  the  people  of  a  State  or  commonwealth;  they 
only  had  been  represented  in  the  Congress  or  in  the  convention 
vkiob  fmmed  the  Constitution.  To  them  that  instrument  had 
been  submitted  ;  by  them  it  had  been  ratified.  The  expression 
fairly  construed  must  moan  the  State  governments,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  who  held  rights  they  had  reserved  from  the 
control  of  their  StJite  government,  Furtliermore,  the  obvious 
parpoae  being  to  guard  against  the  usurpation  of  undelegated 
power,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  superfluous  by  reservation  to 
provide  protection  for  the  wholo  people  against  themselves. 

In  claiming  sovereignty  for  the  States  I  must  not  be  under- 
itood  as  meaning  the  State  governments.  When  the  word  State 
ti  nM(]»  it  means  the  people  of  an  organized  community.  The 
lonndcniof  the  American  Republic  never  conferred  or  intended  to 
confer  sovereignty  upon  either  State  or  Federal  governments. 

If  the  people  of  the  States,  in  forming  a  Federal  Union,  trans- 
ferred tlieir  sovereignty,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  whom  was  the 
traocfer  made  ?  Not  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
tfjgngate,  for  there  was  no  such  political  body.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  their  front  declared  that  each  State  retained  its 
•overeignty,  freedom,  and  independence;  that  could  only  mean 
the  people  in  their  organic  character.  In  like  manner  the 
original  constitntion  of  Massachusetts  declared  :  "  The  people  in- 
habiting the  territory  formerly  called  the  Province  of  Massachn- 
•etts  Bay  do  hereby  solemnly  and  mutually  agree  with  each  other 
I  form  themselves  into  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  body 
litic,  or  State,  by  the  name  of  The  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
ohnaetta."  In  the  debates  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
Cottititntion,  as  they  are  found  r^-ported  in  Elliott's  "  Debates," 
tliere  is  abundant  proof  that  the  men  who  prepared  the  instrument 
leoogniaed  sovereignty  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  indi- 
vidoal  States;  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Foderal  Oovornmont.  or  to  regard  it  as  being  divisible.     The 

i-al  rjoromment,  as  their  agent,  some 

.1 .4 uty,  but  the  performance  of   these  by 

of  the  States  did  not  involve  a  violation 

■  the  American  theory;  that  sovereignty 
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belonged  alone  to  the  people,  and  the  resolutions  of  ratlQcation 
of  the  Coustitution  by  the  States  show  whether  the  purpose  was 
to  transfer  the  power  or  only  to  authorize  ita  use. 

The  usual  form  of  ratification  was  as  in  the  following  examples: 
"The  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Uampshire,  iu 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire," etc.,  and  "  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,"  etc.,  do  assent  to  and  ratify 
the  said  Constitution  for  tlio  United  States  of  America. 

As  had  been  done  by  Massachusetts,  New  Uampshire,  and 
South  Carolina  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  Virginia  required 
certain  amendments  as  a  more  explicit  guarantee  against  consoli- 
dation, and  accompanied  the  proposition  with  the  following  declar- 
ation :  "  That  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution,  being 
derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by 
them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains 
with  them,"  etc.,  etc.  For  whom  were  the  delegates  commis- 
sioned to  speak  ?  Only  for  the  people  of  Virginia.  By 
whom  had  grants  been  made  ?  By  the  States  severally,  and 
the  assertion  could  only  mean  that  to  each  of  thom  all  undele- 
gated power  remained.  Indeed,  there  was  no  other  repository 
from  which  it  could  have  been  drawn;  therefore  no  other  in  which 
it  could  have  been  said  to  remain. 

New  York  was  the  eleventh  State  to  assent  to  the  compact  of 
union,  and  her  ratification  was  made  more  than  seven  mouths 
after  that  of  Delaware,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of 
the  principles  on  which  her  assent  was  given,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made  :  "  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be 
reassumed  by  the  people  whensoever  it  shall  become  neccswiry 
to  their  happiness  ;  that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not,  by  the  said  Constitution,  clearly  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  States,  or 
to  their  respective  State  governments,  to  whom  they  may  have 
granted  the  same,"  etc. 

Here,  even  more  distinctly  than  before,  is  answered  the  qaestion^ 
as  to  who  were  tub  i-eoplk  by  whom  the  power*  might  b« 

sumcd.     Provision  h:.'  ' — '    ■*  -  -—  -  '  -  -^   ■  ,-*    -  -- 

the  Constitution  by  t 
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rill  of  all  tlj<>  States  to  reform,  or  even  to  dissolve,  tbo 
kent,  they  would  not  have  been  obstructed,  oa  they  were 
aader  tbe  Confeileration,  by  a  pledge  to  j»erpetaal  union  or  by  a 
prahibition  against  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  except  by 
utuunmou8  cona^nt  of  the  i^tates.  Tliercfore,  unless  the  right  to 
resBMime  was  aascrted  as  belonging  to  any  Statv  being  a  party  to 
Um  compai-t,  the  declaration  was  nsolesa  and  seemingly  without 
,aA  iibji'irl.     I{«aasDtnption  iH  the  correlative  of  delegation. 

Jy  the  publii»he4l  debates  of  the  general  convention  of  1787  which 
lilt;  Constitution,  and  of  the  State  conventions  to  which 
[Hfllill  wverally  submitted  fcr  approval  or  rejection  as  each  should 
deddp,  and  by  the  resolutions  of  ratitication,  it  is  clearly  demon- 
Krated  that  they  did  not  suriendcr  their  dearly-bought,  most 
priwd  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  or  commit  the  ab- 
BIT  '  Miting  to  delegate  inalienable  rights, 

y  period  se<^tional  rivalry  was  manifcstetl,  and  some 
of  the  most  infiucntial  advocates  of  the  new  Union  felt  the  lurking 
jer  of  faction  and  sought  to  provide  against  it  by  means  con- 
Rnt  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  Faction,  with  the 
taM]«ncT  of  majorities  to  opi)re8s  minorities,  was  the  recognized 
«':  "  'ure  in  former  federations  and  republics.  To  protect  the 
Ci  OS  from  that  evil,  it  was  sought  to  secure  a  balance  of 

power  belweou  the  North  and  the  South,  by  so  organizing  the 
two  bouse«  of  Congress  that  neither  section  would  have  a  majority 
in  both.  The  purpose  was  good,  but  the  calculation  was  bad,  so 
that  in  a  nut-distant  future  the  North,  asa  section,  had  a  majority 
io  both  hoDses  of  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  colleges  for  the 
ehoiee  of  the  President.  Party  did  for  many  years  control  fac- 
Xii  <  .  independentof  latitude  and  longitude,  formed 

Iht  ,         lal  parties.     Thus  it  Wiis,  as  lateas  185^,  that 

tbftt  true  patriot  and  friend  of  the  Constitution,  Franklin  Pierce, 
«>•  '  ■  ■  '       V  that,  politically,  he  knew  no  North,  no 

The  wi«j  Rtatpsmcn  who  formed  the  plan  for  the  new  Union  of 
1787-W.  with  admirable  caution,  required  a  material  barrier  to 
cb«?k  mnjnrititfs  from  aggression  under  the  influence  of  self- 
ir.  t  of  dominion.     They  could  not  have  been  certain 

»'  '  •■'  preserving  the  balance  of  power  between  the 

1  rmanenlly  successful.     VV"hat,  then,  wastlio 
ia  tiOMt  ^<t  riolatvtl  compact  and  aggression   upon  re- 
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served  rights?  None  was  stated,  but  the  proposition  to  aathorise 
the  employment  of  force  against  a  delinquent  State  was  de- 
nounced on  all  sides  of  the  convention  and  rejected  without  a 
division.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  the  term 
"  national  government "  was  written  :  to  this  expression  Mr. 
Ellsworth  objected,  and  moved  to  drop  the  word  "national" 
and  retain  the  proper  title,  "  /he  United  States";  which  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.  Both  the  coercion 
of  a  State  and  tlie  use  of  the  term  "  national  government "  were 
emphatically  condemned  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

A  compact  was  made  between  independent  States  by  which 
exprefi8ly-enumerate<i  powers  were  delegated  to  a  government  in- 
stituted for  their  common  benefit,  which  was  a  partnership  with- 
out limitation.  No  mode  of  terminating  it  was  specified,  bnt  Mr, 
Madison,  than  whom  none  was  better  informed  of  the  opinions  and 
purposes  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  in  the  number  of  Tins 
Federalist  heretofore  quoted  (which  was  an  argument  to  justify 
secession  from  the  confederation)  wrote  : 

"  It  la  an  ostabllsbed  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  treaties  that  all  articles  are 
mutoaltr  conditions  of  each  other;  that  a  broach  of  anyone  nrticle  la  a  broach  of 
tba  whole  treat/;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by  either  of  the  parties  absolTea  Um 
others,  and  aathorlses  them,  if  tbey  please,  to  pronounoe  the  compact  rlolatod  and 
void.  Should  It  unhappily  be  nrcessarr  to  appeal  to  these  deUoata  truths  for  a 
josUnoatioD  for  dispensing  -with  the  consent  of  particolar  States  to  a diaaolutlon  of 
the  Federal  pact,  will  not  the  complaining  parties  And  It  a  difficult  task  to  answer 
the  mnlUplled  and  Important  Infractions  with  which  they  may  be  oontronted  I  The 
time  bas  been  when  It  was  Incumbent  on  us  aU  to  rell  the  Ideas  which  this  para- 
graph exhibits." 


It  ifl  unfortunate  that  the  convention  should  have  thought 
proper  to  veil  the  delicate  truth  and  did  rot  in  plain  terras  an- 
nounce the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union  whenever 
it  should  cease  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established, 
viz.,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  and  promote  the  genera]  wel- 
fare. Our  past  history  distinctly  shows  how  reluctant  any  State 
would  be  to  sever  her  connection  with  the  Union;  and  may  it  not 
reasonably  be  inferred  that,  if  the  right  to  withdraw  had  been 
recognized,  there  would  have  been  additional  care  not  to  giT« 
just  cause  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  ? 

Though  not  expressed,  the  exiatfinot*  of  the  ritrht  w« 
asserted  and  rarely,  if  ever,  denied 
be  said  that  it  WM  Uien  for  Um>  Snti  un 
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'  for  the  first  time  denied.  The  acquisition  of  Loaisiana 
VUM'vreuted  much  diijeatisfaction  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  reason  of  which  was  expressed  by  an  eminent  citizen  of 
llaMacbasetts,  who  eaid  that  "  the  influence  of  our  part  of  the 
Uliioo  must  be  dimini8]ie<l  by  the  acquisition  of  more  weight  at 
the  other  extremity."    ("Life  of  Cabot,"  by  Lodge,  page  334.) 

In  1811,  on  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as 
a  StAte  of  the  Union,  the  Hon.  Joaiah  Qiiiucy,  member  of 
Coagreds  from  Massachusetts,  said:  "If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my 
ddliberute  opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this  Union  ; 
tbftt  it  will  free  the  States  from  their  moral  obligation  ;  and  as  it 
will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it  will  bo  the  duty  of  some,  definitely 
to  prepare  for  a  separation — amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they 
must." 

The  Hartford  Convention  assembled  in  December,  1814.  From 
their  published  rej)ort  the  following  extract  is  made  :  "  If  the 
Union  be  destined  to  dissolution  by  reason  of  the  multiplied 
ftboaes  of  bad  administration,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  the  work 
of  peaoeablo  times  and  deliberate  consent.  .  .  .  Whenever  it 
•hall  appear  tiiat  the  caa8d6  are  radical  and  permanent,  a  scpuru- 
tioa  by  equitable  arrangement  will  be  preferable  to  an  alliaDce  by 
eomtraiiit  among  nomiual  friends,  but  real  enemies." 

In  1844  the  measures  taken  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
»ked  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Tho  Legislature  of 
shnaetta  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  "  the  Com- 
iwe«lth  of  Massachusetts,  faithful  to  the  compact  between  the 
oplfl  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  plain  meaning  and 
iatent  in  which  it  was  understood  by  them,  is  sincerely  anxious 
for  its  preservation  ;  but  that  it  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not 
the  other  States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated  powers  in  no  body 
of  men  on  earth";  and  that  "  tho  project  of  the  annexation  of 
TozM,  unle«s  arrested  on  the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these 
State*  into  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 

The  examples  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that  secession  was 
Dot  a  new  idea  in  IRr.l,  and  that  its  assertion  was  not  of  Southern 
jwiT^n       Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  in  general  terms  be 
.1  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  is  not  that  of  a  section, 

'  "'  "  " ity,  seeking  the  protection  of  State  sover- 

.    or  supposed    aggression  of  a  usurping 
tTe  wo  asktnl  by  what  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
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tionthe  States  surrendered  their  sovereignty  and,  by  coneeqnence, 
a  State  lost  its  right  to  secede;  and  the  nuareat  approaeh  we  have 
had  to  an  answer  has  been  the  inquiry.  Where  is  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  set  forth  in  the  Constitution?  This  marks  either 
an  evitaiou  of  the  issue  or  extreme  ignorance  of  tho  history  of  the 
Union.  The  States  delegated  all  the  rights  and  powers  which  the 
general  government  possesses,  and  they  agreed  with  each  other 
that  no  State  should  exercise  certain  functions  whicli  were  in- 
trusted to  the  Federal  Govemmont  as  their  agent;  therefore  it 
seenos  not  less  than  puerile  to  ask  from  what  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  right  or  power  of  a  Stat*  was  derived.  Every  power, 
function,  or  right  which  the  States  did  not  agree  to  delegate  to 
their  common  agent  remained  with  them.  No  one  of  ordinary 
information  and  intelligence  can  deny  that  the  States  were  sov- 
ereign, free,  and  independout  when  they  entered  into  the  compact 
of  Union.  If  they  had  not  been  sovereigns,  they  would  not  have 
been  competent  to  form  that  treaty;  and  as  none  have  even 
attempted  to  show  where  or  how  their  sovereignty  was  lost,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  among  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  and  hence, 
Btill  being  sovereigns,  thoy  had  the  same  legal  power  and  right 
to  secede  from  the  Union  which  they  had  exercised  in  acceding 
to  it. 

The  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  was  to  promote  the  obn- 
RVL  WELPAijE,  and  to  secure  to  posterity  the  di.essikgs  of 
LiitEUTT,  which  the  states  had  achieved  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Revolution.  The  men  who  negotiated  the  compact  for  a  "  more 
perfect  union"  of  the  SUites  were  not  visionaries  or  optimists, 
but  profound  students  of  the  world's  history,  from  which  they 
had  learned  the  tendency  of  free  government  to  breed  fact  ion  .ind 
of  majorities  to  oppress  minorities,  resulting  in  the  lamentable 
wreck  of  past  federations  and  the  loss  of  the  liberty  they  were 
formed  to  st^cure.  To  guard  against  that  danger,  the  representation 
of  the  States  in  the  two  honses  of  Congress  was  to  be  apportionetl 
BO  as  to  secure  a  balance  of  power — i.  «.,  so  as  to  prevent  either 
the  Xorth  or  the  South  from  having  a  majority  in  both  houses. 
The  plan  failed ;  the  North  pot  a  majority  in  both  housies,  and 
history  repented  itself.      Under  the  power  of  Congress  to  loryj 

duties  on  imports  "to  pay  the  il'  ' '  ......:.i.  f^y  ^i,^  common' 

defence  and  general  welfare  v( 
levied  not  merely  for  revenue,  but  ut 
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mAQobetnres  from  foreign  competition.    As  the  manufactories 
fVan   mainly  at   the  North    and  the  exports   from    the  SoutJi, 
!iU  moHsare  to  increase  the  price  of  imports  for  the  benefit  of 
|4ome8tic  manufactarers  at  the  North  was  usurping  an  undelegated 
Bwer,  bj  sectional  discrimination,  in  disregard  of  the  obligation 
[to establish  justice  and  promote  the  general  welfare.     It  was  a 
twofold  injustice  to  the  South,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  its  im- 
porU  and  diminishing  the  value  of  its  exports  in  the  markets  of 
exchange.     In  this  connection  I  will  quote  from  Mr.  Benton,  a 
'■teUsinan  of  long  ex|)erience  and  close  observation,  and  not  par- 
ticalarlT  friendly  to  the   South.      He  says  :     "  Under  Federal 
ition  the  exports  of  the  South  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
leral  revenue."    lie  names  four  Southern  States  as  contribut- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
m«at,  and  adds : 


**Of  thl*  sroat  ■am  anoTullr  famished  by  tliem,  nothlnK,  or  neit  to  nothing,  la 
IMiimed  to  them  In  ths  sbapv  of  goTerntnent  expenditures.  That  expondlturs 
tpwa  In  ma  oppoalte  dlrecUoD— It  flowd  Durih w&rdJj'  la  one  uniform,  unintemipted, 
IpveiuUalatraam.  ThU  !■  the  roason  why  wealth  dlaappears  from  the  South 
f  to  lie  up  from  the  North.  Federal  le^Iation  does  all  this.  ...  No  tartlT 
•Tcr  Tct  iDclndod  Vlr^nia,  the  two  CaroUoas,  and  Oeorgla,  except  to  Inoreaae 
ttia  borlbens  Imposed  apon  them." 

It  has,  in  modem  times,  been  asserted  by  some  in  high  position, 
if  not  of  high  authority,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  was  the  law  of 
the  land.  Not  so  thought  the  men  who  formed  the  Constitution. 
Th«y •onght  through  every  conceivable  device  to  protect  minorities 
^from  the  despotism  which  majorities  are  ever  prone  to  inflict, 
'•fkd  I  must  insist  that  while  each  State  retained  its  sovereignty 
it  bftd  a  shield  against  the  despotism  of  a  majority  in  its  power 
^to  withdraw  to  the  precincts  of  its  own  dominion  ;  and  this,  if 
be  majority  M'ere  heedless  of  every  appeal  to  justice  and  their 
compact,  was  the  only  remedy  which  seems  to  have  been  left. 
Tocqueville,  in  his  "Democracy  in  America,"  Vol.  I.,  page 
)l,  writes  : 

*TW  awlorlty  in  that  country  exercise  a  prodlslona  actual  cuthorltr  and  a 
llallvenoe  which  Is  scarcely  less  preponderant  ;  no  otMlacles  exist  which  can 
tm  Of  su  mucb  lu)  retard  Us  progress,  or  which  Induce  It  to  heed  the  complaints 
'>---—  whom  U  crusbse  upon  its  path." 

isrrj,  in  the  Vtrjrinia  Convention  of  1788,  said  : 

.<<«  of  power  by  the  majority  trampling  on  the 
'  iiiialoood  facUaasand  commotions  which  lu  repnhJIcs 
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bATe,  more  freqaently  than  anj  other  canse,  produced  despotism.  If  we  go  over 
tbe  whole  history  of  ancient  and  modem  republics,  we  ahaU  find  their  destruction  lo 
bave  Kanerally  resulted  trom  theae  oanaea." 

In  ISGl  all  the  plauB  proposed  to  restrain  the  majoritj  had 
failed.  The  dangers  which  had  been  described  as  belonging  to 
the  condition  we  were  in  htul  to  be  met.  The  South,  by  her 
representatives  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  tried,  by  select 
committees,  to  find  some  possible  means  of  giving  security  to  the 
Southern  States  short  of  adopting  the  last  resort,  secession. 

The  committee  of  the  Senate  organized  in  January,  1861,  of 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  was  a  member,  sought  diligently 
to  find  some  basis  of  adjustment  on  which  a  majority  of  the 
members  representing  the  three  political  divisions  of  the  Senate 
could  agree.  These  divisions  were  known  as  the  Riidicals  of  tbe 
North,  the  Conservatives  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Ultras  of 
the  Sonth.  The  venerable  Senator  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Crittenden, 
had  offered  the  resolutions  which  were  referred  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Douglas,  Senator  from  Illinois,  after  the  failure  of  the 
committee  to  agree  upon  anything,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  Southern  members, 
naming  particularly  Toombs  and  Davis,  who  obstructed  measures 
for  pacification,  but  the  Northom  men,  who  had  objected  to 
everything,  and  on  whom  he  then  called  for  a  statement  of 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  to  which  no  answer  was  made. 
Exulting  in  the  result  of  their  recent  election,  feeling  power 
and  forgetting  right,  they  yet  dared  not  avow  the  evil  purpose 
•which  they  contemplated.  One  State  had  already  withdrawn 
from  the  Union,  and  events  in  others  were  moving  with  acceler- 
ated velocity  to  the  same  conclusion  :  yet  the  men  who  were  soon 
to  be  most  vociferous  in  declarations  of  love  for  the  Union  were 
silent  when  words  might  have  been  effectual  to  save  it.  It  had 
been  butafewycarssincc  a  hearing  had  been  refused  to  abolitionist 
lecturers  in  New  England  ;  but  now  the  eminent  orator,  Wendell 
Phillips,  exulting  in  the  terrible  faction  which  was  ruling  in  the 
North,  said:  "It  docs  not  know  its  own  face  and  call^  iUclf 
national ;  but  it  is  not  national — it  is  sectional.  The  Republioao. 
party  is  a  party  of  tlio  North,  pl^  "      "      lUDStt^ie  '"'      " 

Mr.  Seward,  he    of  the   irr>  ;  OOllUlt 

garded  as  the  power  behind   the  tlirono  o' 
ministration,  was  a  member  of  the  ooin* 
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bat  be  sat  in  the  Senate  silent  under  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las, and  allowed  the  language  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  go  for  what  it 
vat  worth. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  sectional  can- 
dklate  for  the  Presidency  had  been  elected.  A  majority  of  the 
PiMJdenta  had  been  Southern  men,  but  none  of  them  hud  been 
elected  as  such.  They  had  always  been  nominated  by  a  party  co- 
extensive with  the  Union,  and  voted  for  in  all  the  States;  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  put  forth  on  purely  sectional  grounds  and  did 
not  receive  a  single  Southern  vote.  He  had  announced  that  the 
Union  could  not  continue  to  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  What 
then  ?  Was  the  Union  to  bo  dissolved  ?  Was  slavery  to  be  intro- 
doccd  into  the  Northern  or  to  be  abolished  in  the  Southern 
States  ?  The  declaration  was  an  offence  against  the  Constitution, 
and  neither  branch  of  the  proposition  could  be  executed  without  a 
palpable  violation  of  it.  Many  of  the  States  had  passed  what  were 
called  personal-liberty  laws,  in  direct  violation  of  the  coustitu- 
tioiul  obligation  to  return  fugitives  held  to  service  or  labor  under 
Uie  laws  of  another  Stiite,  which  Mr.  Webster  in  his  great  oration 
{■  Virginia  said,  if  persisted  in,  would  be  destructive  to  the  cora- 
piiot  of  Union. 

The  right  of  the  South  equally  with  the  people  of  other  sec- 
tions to  occupy,  with  every  species  of  property  known  to  any 
Siate,  the  common  territory  of  the  Uiiitod  States,  was  denied  by 
tbe  North,  under  the  specious  and  wholly  untenable  plea  that  to 
take  slaves  to  the  territories  would  be  the  extension  of  slavery. 
Uxnigh  the  argument  was  ujjon  a  false  basis,  it  served  the  pur- 
poM  of  inflaming  the  Northern  mind.  At  the  South  the  propo- 
ntion  to  forbid  a  citizen  who  should  migrate  to  the  common 
territoiy  of  the  United  States  from  tukiug  his  slave  with  him 
WBi  considered  au  offensive  and  unjust  denial  of  equality  in  the 
Tnion,  and  a*  such,  but  not  because  of  any  money  interest  in  the 
qnection,  an  intense  excitement  was  created  by  it. 

The  serions  troubles  in  Kansas  were  followed  by  the  double- 

^crime  of  Jo)iti  Brown's  invasion  of  Virginia.      Ho  came 

K^:^>'-fH  school,  and   was  fulfilling  Mr.  Seward's 

aism  would  invade  the  South.      Though 

he   invasion  was   to  disturb   domestic 

-   one  of    the  proclaimed    objects  of 

-on  and    murder  were  its   accompa- 


tfi 
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nimeuts.  When  Brown  was  tried  with  due  formality,  seTitenced> 
and  executed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  laud,  inasniuch  as  \m 
crimes  had  been  committed  with  open  hostility  to  the  South,  he 
was  canonized  at  the  North  and  a  hymn  to  his  memory  became 
the  marching  song  of  the  declared  enemies  of  the  South.  For 
some  years  the  abolition  faction  had  borne  upon  its  banner  "  No 
union  with  slave-holders,"  thongh^  as  has  been  before  stated,  when 
the  first  Union  was  fnrmed  all  of  the  States  recognized  slave  prop- 
erty by  their  laws.  It  wjis  common  among  demagogues  in  later 
times  to  excite  prejudice  against  that  species  of  property  by 
describing  it  as  a  chattel,  though  it  never  was  more  than  a  life- 
long right  to  service  and  labor,  and  that,  with  the  right  of  increase, 
was  all  which  could  be  the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale.  Without 
further  reciting  violations  of  the  compact  which  rendered  it  void, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  seven  of  the  States,  dt-liberately  acting  in  the 
highest  form  of  procedure,^!,  e.,  by  convention  of  the  people, — did 
puss  ordinances  of  secession  just  as  they  had  formerly  passed 
ordinances  of  accession  by  resolutions  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  point  of  inquiry  as  to  what  was  the 
moral  duty  of  a  citizen  of  a  seceding  State  in  1861. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  any  question  arising  out  of 
subsequent  events.  It  had,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  all  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  history  been  nuiformlj'  held  that  allegiance  was 
primarily  due  to  the  State  of  which  the  individual  was  a  citizen, 
and  that  allegiance  to  the  United  States  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  State  to  which  each  individual  belonged  was  by  compact 
a  member  of  the  Union. 

When  the  Southern  States  had,  in  the  recognized  mode  of 
expressing  their  sovereign  will, — that  is,  by  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  .State, — resumed  the  grants  made  by  them  aft  parties  to 
the  Federal  compact,  they,  following  the  precedent  of  1787,  formed 
a  new  union  styled  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  wish  of  all,  and  the  general  expectation,  wa«  that  the 
separation  should  be  peaceable.  For  this  purjrose  one  '■'  f'—  ''iit 
acts  of  the  Confederate  Government  was  to  send  oomm  o 

the  United  States  Government  to  adj'i  il 

naturally  arise  in  a  dissolution  r»(  | 
were  rejected,  as  I  feared  they  wou 
ever  ringing  in  my  ears,  "If  wo  ' 
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get  a  Tpvenne  ?"  With  continued  assurance  of  peaceful  intcntioD 
the  Federal  Uovernmiitit  made  ready  for  war. 

At  the  call  of  their  States.,  the  people  of  the  South,  with  unex- 
ampled unanimity,  volunteered  to  defend  their  hearths,  their 
altars,  and  their  iiialienahle  rights.  Gray-haired  sires  and  beard- 
leu  sonB  were  in  the  same  ranks;  but  preparation  had  not  been 
made  to  arm  and  equip  them,  and  they  had  little  more  than 
their  brave  breasts  to  offer  for  defence  against  threatened  iu- 
TuioD.  Vainly  had  tho  South  relied  on  the  Constitution  as  a 
shield:  it  was  crushed  by  the  mailed  hand  of  a  factious  majority — 
th«  eril  which  Mr.  Miulison,  in  tlie  tenth  number  of  the  Federalist, 
described  as  that  which  had  covered  with  opprobrium  federation 
M  •  form  of  government. 

1  make  no  excusjitory  plea  that  the  men  "  thought  they  were 
right"  when,  at  the  call  of  their  sovereign  State,  they  staked  all 
save  honor  in  defence  of  the  rights  their  fathers  left  them.  If 
they  were  not  right,  then  patriotism  is  an  empty  name,  and  he 
who  h.'oks  death  in  the  face  under  its  sacred  inspiration  may  be  a 
traitor.  If  it  ho.  treason  for  a  citizen  to  dofeud  the  State  under 
whose  protection  he  lives,  even  against  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Constitution  has  placed  him  in  the  cruel  dilemma  of  being, 
in  the  event  of  conflict  between  his  Slate  and  the  United  States, 
necessarily  compelled  to  commit  treason  against  one  or  the  other. 
Thi«  surely  cannot  be  the  condition  to  which  our  fathers  reduced 
us  when  they  entered  into  the  compact  of  union.  Allegiance  is 
everywhere  dne  to  the  sovereign  only.  That  sovereign,  under  the 
.stem,  is  tho  People — tlie  People  of  the  State  to  which 
iid  belongs;  the  People  who  constitute  the  State 
govemrarnt  which  he  obeys;  the  People  who  alone,  as  far  as  lie  is 
concerned,  ordaine<l  and  established  the  Federal  Constitution  ; 
the  People  who  never  delegated  their  sovereignty,  and  therefore 
nstain  the  power  to  revoke  all  agencies  created  by  them. 

If  thr  sovereign  abolishes  tho  State  government  and  ordains 
t&d  establishes  a  new  one,  the  obligation  of  obedience  requires 
■  his  allegiance  accordingly  :  there  may  be 
(I  livided,  allegiance  ;  and  this  fact  controlled 

c  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
1>rul  service  came  in  conflict  with 
im  each  to  tho  sovereign  State  to 


Jefferson  Davis. 
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BY  ERASTUS  WIHAK. 


Mb.  David  A.  Wells,  in  bis  remarkable  work,  just  iasuod, 
on  "  Recent  Economic  Changes,"  Bays: 

"  It  would  seem,  ladeod.  aa  If  the  whole  world,  dnrtnr  all  the  yean  alnce  the  Incep- 
tion of  olvillxHtion,  bos  bo«n  working  upon  the  Uii«  of  equipment  tor  Indoatxial 
effort,— In rontingr  &nd  perfecting  tools  and  tnACblnerf,  building  worlubopa  and  fact- 
orlea,  and  devising  instrumentalities  for  eoay  Interoommnnication  for  persona  and 
thoughts,  and  the  cheap  exchange  of  products  and  aervlooa  ;  that,  this  equipment 
having  at  last  bo«n  made  ready,  the  work  of  tuing  It  baa  for  the  flrsl  time,  in  onr 
day  and  generation,  fairly  begun  ;  and  also  that  every  oommnnlty,  under  prior  or 
e  listing  conditions  of  uw  and  couaumptlon,  is  becoming  ■atarat«d,  as  it  wer«,  witb 
ita  results." 

The  Striking  nature  of  tliis  thought  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
almost  every  man  who  thinks  at  all  has  had  his  mind  turned  in 
the  <rnectLon  of  the  excesses  of  the  time, — not  the  excesses  of 
dissipation  or  even  of  extravagance,  but  the  extraordinary  out- 
put of  almost  everything  the  world  over,  whether  it  be  of  lawyers 
or  doctors ;  of  railroads  or  penny  weighing-«iachines  ;  whether 
of  agricultural  products  to  such  an  extent  that  corn  is  being 
used  in  the  Western  States  for  fuel,  or  of  manufactures,  as  in 
making  boots  and  shoes,  and  collars  and  cuffs,  for  100,000,000 
people,  with  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  number  to  wear  tUem. 

While  this  intense  activity  in  industrial  pursuits  has  been 
proceeding  at  this  rapid  rate  on  this  continent,  we  have  been  ab* 
sorbing  and  reemploying  the  money  or  capital  acquire*!,  by  oo-^ 
cupying  our  ever-widening  areas  and  developing  our  enormottij 
natural  resources.     On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller  and  richer 
countries  of  Europe,  trading  with  nsitions  other  thari  ^'T-r---'-— 
have  been  equally  overwhelmed  with  production  and 
being  able  to  absorb  the  products  of  their  own 
selves,  they  have  sent  their  surplus  to  tt>"  -•^'  -  i 

while  they  have  taken  in  exchange  all  i 
the  vast  balance  due  to  them  has  !> 
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money.  This  is  especially  the  caae  with  Great  Britain^  whose 
position  to-day  is  that  of  levying  tribute  on  almost  every  other 
nation  nnder  the  sun.  If  this  tribute  is  not  in  the  shape  of  a  pro- 
fit on  goods  exported,  if  not  in  the  shape  of  profits  from  trade  by 
the  U80  of  English  money  w^ithin  the  foreign  country  itself,  then 
oerisinly  by  direct  loans,  and  returns  in  the  shape  of  interest  or 
dirideuds,  docs  Great  Britain  receive  tribute  from  almost  all  other 
coantries.  For  instance,  the  great  national  debts  the  world  over 
■re  largely  due  in  England.  The  revenue  derived  in  the  shape  of 
interest  from  other  nations  by  Great  Britain,  from  the  constantly- 
increMing  obligations  of  governmental  borrowing,  has  grown  to 
rnonnoae  proportions.  The  people  of  the  United  States  nan 
measorc  how  v:ist  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  carrying  national 
debta  by  the  extent  of  their  own  taxation  for  this  purpose.  This 
taxation,  though  excessive  and  long  continued,  with  the  object  of 
ob]it<'rating  the  national  obligation,  neverthelesjs  has  always  been 
lightened  by  the  consideration  that  the  bulk  of  the  interest  was 
paid  to  our  own  people,  and  that  the  drain  was  a  couBtuntly> 
diminishing,  instead  of  a  constantly-increasing,  one. 

This  is  hardly  the  ease  with  any  other  country,  and  Great 
Britain  profits  by  the  growing  necessities  and  the  heavy  burdens 
of  other  nations.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  to  England,  even 
by  RuMsia,  for  money  Iwrrowed  to  create  a  peace  establishment* 
ta  readiness  for  possible  war  with  England  herself,  is  no  incon- 
■derable  sum.  Eastern  countries,  as  Turkey  and  Egypt,  ap- 
parently in  the  last  stages  of  governmental  decay,  are  dc|MjT)dent 
Bpon  Great  Britain  equally  with  the  South  African  colonies,  in 
thvir  ftarliest  inceptions  of  governmental  vigor.  Central  and 
South  American  republics,  vast  dependencies  like  India.  Anstralia, 
and  Caua<la.  are  all  national  borrowers  in  London,  the  interest  on 
iirhn«r  loans  is  usually  paid  with  the  regularity  of  clock-work. 
II  'o  Canada,  as  a  near-by  illnstration  of  the  amounts  paid 

to  ....f".  *'l.  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  estimated  that  the  govern- 
raantai.  railmud.  municipal,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  to  Great 
?<•  ny  amounts  to  650  millions  of  dollars,  imply- 

^ugland  levies  on  her  colony  for  the 

o  25  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  paid  by 

''         '     tlthough  it  is  an  agricultural 

the  export  of  breadstufls. 

takes  place  all  over  the  world, 
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it  will  afiford  eome  idea  of  tlie  enormous  revenues  iu  llie  shape  of 
interest  which  Great  Britain  is  constantly  receiving.  But  it  is 
not  solely  by  the  revenne  (rora  governmental  loans  that  England 
is  enriched.  In  the  public  works  of  numerous  countries  she  is  a 
participant ;  and,  indeed,  in  many  independent  nationalities, 
rich  and  prosperous  in  themselves,  English  capital  has  largely 
been  used,  especially  in  state  and  municipal  improvements.  This 
is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  construction  of  tlie  capitol  ut  Austin, 
Texas,  built  by  British  money;  in  the  ownership  of  water-works 
or  school  bonds  of  Northwestern  towns  and  farm  mortgages 
by  British  investment  companies  in  the  Pacific-coast  States. 
Whether  it  is  to  construct  a  railroad  in  India  or  a  canal  in  Bul- 
garia ;  whether  it  is  to  ojHJn  and  work  a  gold  mine  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, or  to  develop  the  great  tin  mines  of  Uarncy  Peak,  in  Dakota  ; 
whether  it  is  to  dig  for  rubies  in  South  Africa,  or  to  profita  Dun- 
dee Scotch  shareholder  in  an  Illinois  cori>oration  by  affording 
lodging  on  a  Pullman  car  in  any  part  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent,— no  matter  how,  where,  or  when  profits  are  made,  the 
Briton  somehow  or  otiier  participates.  The  result  of  this  vast 
volume  of  interest,  dividends,  and  profits,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  trending,  like  the  Qulf  Stream,  toward  Great  Britain 
and,  like  that  current,  rendering  existence  possible  for  so  vast  an 
aggregation  in  so  small  a  space,  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
money,  and  the  creation  of  an  annual  income,  far  in  excess  of 
spending  or  absorbing  possibilities  within  the  island  itself. 

But  in  addition  to  the  constant  stream  of  profits,  interest,  and 
dividends  which  from  almost  the  whole  world  tends  toward  Qreat 
Britain,  there  is  an  equally  steady  tendency  of  people  with  means 
in  that  direction.  Men  who  have  made  their  money  in  India, 
China,  or  any  other  Oricutal  land,  are  certain  to  return  to  spend 
their  fortunes  and  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  only  country 
where  they  think  civilization  hiw  reached  perfection.  The  Brit- 
ish miner  of  South  Africa,  the  gold-digger  or  sheeivfarmcr  of 
Australia,  the  adventurer  in  South  or  Central  America,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  labors,  turns  with  almost  unerri^  '  -— '^-^i-*  -  --. 
his  native  land,  to  enjoy  its  comforts  and  spend  li 

Thus  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  i: 
effort,  the  British  capitalist  sonu'""-  '  ■i-r- 
being  a  stream  of  money  rotHrnii 
proportions,  steadily  increasing,  uud 
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>rb«(l  in  thai  eaaairj,  «Aar  m '. 
itin^.      For  it  ouut  W  borae  is 


thi*  th» 


Scotch  people,  vb*  are  Xht  main  iwjyifuto  ml  tbm  maatf,  an  aa 
vcaooaiicai  paopk ;  that,  Mda  Craoi  lb*  awafalBf  wlneb  thij 
am  taofht  and  Um  babiti  af  aeoMaj  islo  wUsk  tt<yari  HaiBBd, 
iiahita  of  extaTiigmaca  ar»  tadkationa  of  a  lack  of  good  iacie» 
and  that  to  fire  qaiailj  and  vi&kooi  oaCantaboo,  lij  the  middla  er 
TBiMMiy  ffning  e^wa,  it  the  aateat  vsf  to  mafintian  in  tfca  higher 
•oeU  er  ansSacrstie  »erata  «f  asdet  j,  A«  to  iaenawd  iaeaaes^ 
hy  aee«rfal  ianatiewitt.  bf  aeooomy,  and  by  other  iajotawa 
ia  fbaa  disaetioB,  thii  b  Aovn  ia  th«  maarinUe  fact  thai  wiee 
1S49.  vfaen  the  hn'oww  tat  fifnrea  ffnC  befsn,  the  incnaae  in 
hm  been  13.775.000.000.  Of  this  amoaat  the 
tmm  the  eapttalMt  cUm  haa  iaereMed  Ixoib  •»50.000.000 
ta  IMOO,4MM>,000  annaalTy. 

(daa  of  the  nngnttade  of  the  amoont  of  capital  for  in- 

ia  Loidaa  ii  io'licsted  br  a  table  printed  in  the  LoD- 

ihoning  the  sobeeriptiong  to  nev  enterpruee 

in  Lndoo  during  the  hut  six  jeara,  vhieh  compreans 

facta  more  eloqaent  than  pages  of  remarks: 


■  tor  fear. 

U7.Ha.flBI 

.  n.«iogp 

.    M.T3B,W0 


Total  I 

vm. 

\m 

UM 

l». 

UBI. 


•  (orjre 


njTMM 


from  the  foregoing  that  the  amount  gubacribed  to 
for  the  paai  yenr  equals  «815,000'.000.     The 
a  safe  one,  in  view  of  the  constant  increase  iudi- 
i  pntfieaa  jeara,  that  tho  totjil  amount  likely  to  be  sob- 
'Sowiid  floating  now  enterprises  in  I^ondon  in  1900  will 
:<■) — iM|ii:il  to  tho  almost  fabulous  sum  of  over 
'  for  every  buniueas  day  in  the  year  ! 

f  «x»nimini;  n  list  of  companies  absorbing  so  vast  a  snm, 
kmau  to  the  Loudon  Tii>ie»  of 
of  the  companies  floated 
f  of  them  are  loouto<l 
ir  half  are  scattered 
ill  not  take  long 
,t  can  b«  profitably 
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merged  into  a  limited  company  will  take  on  that  form^wS 
public  become  part  proprietors  of  almost  all  the  concerns  in  whi 
private  capital  alone  has  heretofore  been  concerned.  The  relet 
ing  of  money  hitherto  locked  up  in  these  enterprises,  in  its  tul 
begets  a  speculiitivo  tendency,  for,  in  order  to  make  it  provide 
income,  it  must  be  reinve8tc<l,  in  which  process  risks  are  run  & 
new  ventures  made,  which  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of 
the  capital  hud  still  been  tied  up  in  a  conservative,  old-establishl 
business.  The  whole  list  for  1889,  as,  indeed,  the  enorma 
amount  taken  by  the  public,  indicates  a  highly-speculative  < 
tion  of  things,  a  collapse  of  which  would  not  be  surprising.! 
however,  would  be  but  temporary,  for  even  a  collapse 
ranks  of  .the  numerous  underwriters  who  are  carrying  a  bur4 
of  speculative  subscriptions  would  not  be  a  permanent  barrier 
further  investments.  For  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  solid  8(1 
stratum  of  capital,  in  vast  sums,  needing  investment,  whicl 
the  heavy  offerings  of  so  many  years,  ae  indicated  in  the  foi 
table,  have  not  begun  to  absorb. 

All  that  has  been  said  points  in  one  direction,  and  one 
tion  only,  viz.,  the  enormous  aggregation  of  money  in 
Britain.  While  industrial  activity  has  been  going  on  all  over  ( 
world  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  history,  England  has  been  takj 
in  the  results  in  the  shape  of  cash  to  a  greater  degree  than  i 
other  country,  and  she  must  therefore  become  the  great  invesi 
of  the  world.  "Concurrent  with  her  success  in  thus  acquiring 
vast  an  annual  income  in  the  shape  of  interest  has  been  i 
exhaustion,  to  some  extent,  of  the  credit  of  the  countries, 
have  borrowed  from  her  ;  and  it  must  begin  to  be  the  quosf 
questions,  for  the  British  public,  where  money  can  be| 
placed  and  an  income  assured.  England  itself,  up  to  a  late] 
has  not  been  a  bit^i  place  for  investing  money;  but  its 
ance  and  the  limited  nature  of  the  country's  are*,  with 
petition  already  existing  in  every  line  of  life,  make  it  di 
invest  money  in  England  with  safety  and  profit.  Heretofo 
has  been  a  safe  medium  for  investment ;  but  the  disaatro 
dition  to  which  the  farming  industry  in  Great  Britain  h 
subjected  is  sufficient  to  deter  capital  from  that  di: 
railway  and  other  public  construction,  it  is  oqtu'"" 
country  is  so  small,  the  public  works  ore  *'•■ 
the  industrial  activities  bo  great,  that  tb' 
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f one  efl^bjW  Mi* 


•(xte^ 


Ecyp^Tvfcay.  Bolfara,  sad 

■aed  ^ar  cxedit  ie  the  BteoBL    Kev 

AMtnfia*  Um  C^pe,  and  cvm  tiM  8oi^ 

fasTr  got  abaat  ai  much  m  \hej  caa  lUggei 

■■•  Mt  lo  tba  Argoitioe  BepaUie  alooe  in 

to  DO  lea  •  warn  than  toOO.OOD.OOO. 

ol  at  liMt  •25.000,000  a  jear 

•■t  fiatij  in  vludi  tke  eiea«ot  of  expasLSTe- 

f*iA  far  tike  EngBA  c^italMt  ■eema  aw  mi  J, 

V  ■  t^  r&Ited  States.     The  vast  object-leoon 

'  «f  t&e  American  Bepablic  affords  to  tbe  aretage 

a  OMMt  instnictiTe  one.      The  Btiidee  in 

;  the  growth  in  popalation,  to  which  all  the 

tiie  atabtlitj  of  the  goremmeDt  notwith- 

tifmewloaa  internal  conflict  that  the  world  has 

itiaa  of  a  great  debt  within  itself  and  to  its  own 

Uun  all,  its  rapid  obliteration,  followed  bj  a 

in  the  histoij  of  nations,  are  all  circum- 

cad  to  inpress  apon  the  British  mind  the  solidity 

if  this  eoantrr.     A  people  of  the  game  lineage,  the 

:he  aame  laws,  and  the  same  literature,  and  with 

ri.  It  is  no  woi  '       '    ;  they  turn  iu  this  direction 

iM   ample  o^i  ''^  which  the  continent  has 

•  tha  achicrctnL'intiS  of  itie  Anglo-Saion  race,  snch  mag- 

pim  ha«  been  rooonk<<i  in  the  annals  of  time. 

»«ed*r.  ?hc>n,   timt.  with  a  constant  aggregation  of 

(»n"at  Britain,  with  an  inability  to  make 

^•ar.-  l,,.r  .,(»,,   ,1,.,,.,,;,,     .Mul,  still  further,  the 

where  it  can  be  so 

■   of  the  Uniteil 

>in(i  nil  the  elo- 

I  ly  published  it 

oh  has  been  in- 
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vested  in  industrial  ont^rprises  in  the  United  States  has  equalled, 
in  the  last  two  years,  about  a  milliou  dollars  a  week,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  100  millions.  The  chief  properties  included  in 
these  purchases  were,  first,  certain  New  York  breweries,  at  about 
five  millions  of  dollars ;  then  the  brewing  company  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Boston,  owned  by  Mr.  Frank  Jones,  at  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  six  and  a  half  millions:  the  Chicago  breweries  at 
another  five  millions  ;  the  Bartholoraay  Browing  Company,  at 
Rochester,  approaching  a  still  further  five  millions  ;  the  United 
States  Brewing  Company  at  an  equal  amount,  together  with  the 
still  more  important  purchase  of  the  St.  Louis  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  no  less  a  sum  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  In 
this  operation  seventeen  distinct  establishments  were  united,  indi- 
cating a  possibility  of  a  local  combination  of  interests,  hitherto 
competitive,  of  the  greatest  possible  significance.  But  the  invest- 
ments have  been  by  no  means  confined  to  the  brewery  interest. 
The  great  abattoir  estiiblishment  of  Mr.  T.  C,  Eastman,  in  New 
York  city,  united  with  an  English  company,  absorbed  an  invest- 
ment of  English  capital  to  the  extent  of  over  five  millions ;  the 
Otis  Steel  Company,  of  Cleveland  ;  the  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern granaries  ;  the  Pillsbury  and  Washburn  Flour  Mills,  and  the 
Virginia  Development  Company  also  absorbed  considerablo 
amounts.  The  City  of  Chicago  Grain  Elevator  Line  brought 
nearly  five  millions;  the  California  Consolidated  Quicksilver  Com- 
panies, two  millions  ;  and,  as  if  to  show  the  infinite  variety  of 
pursuits  lo  which  capital  can  bo  diverted,  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  has  been  absorb<(d  in  the  purchase  of  the 
great  patent-medicine  establishment  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Warner,  at 
Rochester,  where  the  "Safe  Cure"  remedies  are  manufactured. 
These  and  other  indication.?,  which  so  constantly  appear  in  the 
newspapers,  would  imply  that  a  very  vast  sum  had  already  been 
realized  from  English  capital  in  this  country.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  amount,  though  large,  is  much  less  than  people  suppose;  yet 
even  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  week  is  not  inconsiderable. 
There  are  those  who  indulge  in  the  belief  that  the  English 
capital  brought  out  to  the  United  States  for  investment  in 
industrial  enterprises  will  hardly  yield  a  return  that  will  be  sat- 
isfactory; and  that  because  of  disappointment  in  the  realization  of 
the  high  returns  promised,  the  present  tendency  is  but  a  tem- 
porary one.    These  prophets  point  to  the  fate  which  has  over- 
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iaot  a  few  of  the  railroad  enterprises  in  which  Englislj 
has  be«n  largely  iiiteroateJ,  ajs  iu  the  Erie,  the  Reading, 
the  Wabash,  and  a  few  other  projects;  while  with  equal  force  they 
point  to  the  loss  and  disaster  which  have  overtaken  English  in- 

^rciitments  in  ranching  and  cattle-breeding  iu  the  West.  But  the 
shapv  which  British  investments  in  industrial  enterprises  have  taken 
in  the  past  two  years  is  widely  different  from  the  investments  in 
Iblruads,  ranches,  mortgages^,  or  other  previous  experiments  in 
this  direction.  Whether  it  is  from  the  experience  of  the  pa.st,  or 
whether  prompted  by  the  conservatism  of  the  leaders  in  this  im- 
portant movement,  iu  order  that  it  may  be  permanent,  and  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character  in  its  results,  the  utmost  care  has  beeu 
exercised  to  base  the  operations  on  three  great  principles  :  First, 
that  the  greatest  possible  pains  is  exercised  to  secure  the  most  ex- 
hanstive  investigation  of  tlie  properties  to  be  taken  over;  second, 
that  the  control  of  the  organization  is  irrevocably  placed  in  the 
luutda  of  the  English  parties  who  represent  the  new  money  put 
into  the  business;  third,  that  the  utmost  precaution  is  takeu  to 
secure  the  continuance  of  the  services  of  the  vendor  and  his  rtaff 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  success  of  the  business,  by  not  finly 
insisting  upon  a  contract  for  their  continuous  employment,  but 

I  by  their  retention  of  a  largo  proportionate  interest.  These  three 
most  important  elements  are  as  essential  to  success  in  floatiug  a 
property  in  London  as  the  sun  is  to  ilaylii^ht. 
With  regard  to  the  investigation  which  precedes  these  trans- 
actions, it  would  be  impossible  to  have  it  more  thorough.  The 
instramentality  chosen  is  that  of  an  independent,  impartial,  and 
expert  chartered  accountant,  from  sr>me  well-known  and  long- 
eatabliahcd  Srm.  whose  position  is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the 
L  fact  that  his  firm  are  members  of  the  Society  of  London  Chartered 
B  Accountants  (chartered  by  Parliament  a  century  ago),  famous 
the  world  over  for  their  accuracy,  probity,  and  sound  judgment 
in  matters  of  book-keeping.  Without  a  certificate  from  a  well- 
known  firm,  or  individual  member  of  this  organization,  as  the  result 
qf  prolonged  personal  investigation,  no  attempt  to  float  a  property 
oonld  Bocceed.  The  result  is  that  numerous  enterprises  cannot 
■tand  the  test  of  this  crucial  examination,  and  only  those  whose 
cfaumt  to  profit  upreiul  over  a  number  of  years  are  plainly  demoo- 
ftrable  by  the  most  impartial  and  rigid  examination  of  every 
detail  bare  any  ohftnce  of  success.     In  addition  to  this,  all  out- 
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side  sources  of  information  are  made  available,  ind  reports  as  to 
the  character,  antecedents,  and  general  business  reputation  of  the 
parties  concerned  are  most  carefully  gleaned,  and  even  the  dobt- 
paying  power  of  the  bulk  of  the  customers  ascertained.  So  that, 
as  far  as  is  jwssible,  a  perfect  photograph  of  the  bii^inoss  is  fur- 
nished from  both  tho  inside  and  outride. 

Having  porfoctly  apprehended  tho  condition  of  tiic  business  to 
be  sold,  both  in  its  past  and  present  condition,  the  next  move  is 
to  control  it  perfectly  for  tho  future.  The  usual  practice  is  to  in- 
corporate under  the  local  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  business 
is  situated  (if  it  is  not  already  in  the  shape  of  a  coq>oration),  and 
transfer  every  share  of  the  stock,  except  that  which  w  required 
for  the  qualification  of  local  directors,  to  a  trustee,  who  repre- 
sents a  second,  or  parent,  company  formed  under  the  English 
Joint-Stock  Act.  This  act  isi  an  extremely  liberal  one,  and  under 
it  millions  and  millions  of  money  have  been  administered  with 
safety  and  profit.  The  English  company,  thus  solely  based  upon 
the  American  securities,  is  usually  officered  by  men  of  promi- 
nence and  position,  whose  presence  in  a  board  of  directors  is  a 
guarantee  to  capitalists  that  thorough  investigation  lias  taken 
place,  and  that  the  business  will  be  honestly  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. It  is  true  that  this  seems  a  cumbrous  plan,  and  the 
objection  seems  well  taken  that  men  perfectly  unfamiliar  with  the 
business  are  placed  in  its  practical  control ;  that  to  manage  affairs 
at  long  range  haa  rarely  succeeded  ;  and  that  the  average  Lon- 
don director — chosen  in  many  instances  because  he  has  a  han- 
dle to  his  name,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  denominated  "Guinea- 
pigs,"  because  they  get  a  guinea  for  attending  every  directors' 
meeting — is  hardly  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the  shrewd  busi- 
ness sagacity  essential  to  success  in  America.  But  it  will  bo 
found  that  the  sense  of  control  which  even  this  cumbrous  plan  of 
a  joint  Englisli  and  American  company  imparts  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  provides  against  a  reckless  and  unauthorized  departure 
from  conservative  business  principles,  and  it  insures  a  constant 
acquaintance  with  tho  businesa  on  behalf  of  those  whose  money 
has  gone  into  the  investment. 

As  to  the  objetftion  that  details  cannot  be  apprehended  prop- 
erly three  or  four  thousand  miles  away,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  third  condition  of  the  trade  is  also  rigidly  adhered  to. 
tIz.,  that  the  parties  who  have  hitherto  made  the  business  a  sue- 
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^^^^^bll  not  only  retain  an  intorest  at  least  equal  to  one-third 
^^Tae  securities  issued  as  representing  the  properly,  but  that  the 
active  management  shall  still  be  vested  in  those  whose  ability  and 
energy  have  made  the  enterprise  so  conspicuously  successful  as  to 
merit  its  recognition  by  British  capitalists.  With  this  latter 
condition  complied  with  and  a  large  interest  maintained,  and  with 
little  interference  from  the  other  side  so  long  as  the  business  is 
paying  a  retnrn  equal  to  its  previous  record,  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  precaution  had  been  exercised. 

The  foregoing  principles  being  rigidly  adhered  to   in  the  in- 

Ktment  of  British  capital  in  American  industries,  there  is  good 
ion  for  the  belief  that  only  those  concerns  which  are  rcully 
•thy,  and  only  those  whoso  profits  for  a  series  of  years  past 
>rd  a  reasonable  guaraiitce  of  equal  success  for  years  to  come, 
hare  bad  a  cliance  of  ever  being  taken  over.  Should  this  expecta- 
tion be  borne  out  in  the  future,  the  amount  of  capital  to  come 
in  this  direction  will  certainly  be  very  great.  It  is  true  that  the 
price  realized  sometimes  soems  in  excess  of  the  possibilities  of 
continued  profit  on  the  cupituli/.atiou  reached  ;  but  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  tliis  capitalization  is  based  on  a  regular  per- 
centage of  ascertain*^  profits,  spread  over  a  series  of  years,  and 
that  nnder  ordinary  circumstances  the  future  may  be  relied  upon 
to  yield  aa  good  a  profit  as  the  past.  Whether  it  will  do  so  or  not 
lemaioB  to  be  seen,  but  all  the  conditions  to  accomplish  this  sue- 
seem  to  have  been  complied  with.  It  may  be  that  in  all 
the  extraordinary  expectation  raised  for  the  common  stock 
will  not  l^e  fulfilled  ;  but  for  the  debentures  and  for  the  preferred 
stock,  which  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  securities  issued,  there 
is  a  reasonable  certainty  for  aa  safe  and  as  prompt  a  return  as 
that  from  any  other  field  of  investment  now  open  to  English 
capital.  There  will  be,  of  course,  instances  of  failure  from  lack 
of  good  management,  from  misfortune,  and  because,  perhaps,  of 
the  changtwl  conditions  of  capital  and  administration  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  reasonable  provision  has  been  made  against  this 
possibility.  In  not  a  fuw  instances  great  advantage  may  follow 
the  introduction  of  enlarged  monctarv  facilities,  a  close  oversight 
in  oooatant  investigation  by  trained  accountants,  and  the  rigid 
OMtboda  of  business  which  the  English  proprietors  are  likely  to 
•xaet.  Tb«  chances  would  seetn  to  be  about  even  that  the 
thoroogbly-orgauized  establishments,  based  on  really  profitable 
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triide,  and  honestly  administered  bj  the  men  who  have  created 
them  and  who  are  still  largely  interested  in  them,  will  continue 
to  yield  returns  that  will  fulfil  the  reasonable  expectations  of  our 
new  English  partners. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  both  in  England  and  America,  that 
large  and  prosperous  concerns  in  the  United  States  are  in  the 
market,  and  the  impression  sometimes  is  imparted  that  the  dis- 
position to  sell  implies  a  weakness  in  earning  power  or  over- 
valuation in  the  price  demanded.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  in  this  country  the  ra})id  growth  of  large  establishments  has 
always  been  at  the  expense  of  perfect  ease  in  money  matters, 
because  active  money  is  in  small  proportion  to  growth  in  plant,  in 
the  necessary  stock  of  raw  material,  and  in  outstandings ;  that 
outside  facilities  in  the  shape  of  bank  accommodations  and  out- 
side loans  have  had  to  be  relied  upon  for  active  capital  in  many 
instances,  and  the  fact  that  the  necessities  of  the  business  require 
constant  permanent  expenditure  makes  the  attraction  of  new  and 
active  capital  from  abroad  very  difficult  to  resist.  Further,  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  promotion  of  great  business 
establishments,  possibly  with  no  son  or  worthy  successor  fitted  to 
carry  on  their  business,  and  needing  some  leisure  and  ease  of  life, 
deem  it  prudent,  in  order  that  their  business  may  go  on,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  interest  foreign  capital,  especially 
wlien  that  capital  comes  in  the  impersonal  shape  of  far-away 
shareholders,  whose  chief  requirement  is  that  thf)  policy  of  the 
existing  management  shall  be  perpetuated  and  strengthened,  and, 
in  a  monetary  sense,  relieved.  It  is  certain  that  the  introduction 
of  corporative  proprietorship,  accompanied  by  ample  foreign 
capital,  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  conservation  of  some  of  the 
larger  establishments,  and  greatly  aid  in  their  perpetuation.  The 
fate  that  overtook  the  great  business  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart,  tho 
possibilities  that  impend  in  numerous  concerns  after  the  death  or 
incapacity  of  the  men  whose  genius  and  credit  sustain  thom, 
influence  the  prompt  acceptance  of  an  oflfcr  of  new  capital  and 
new  ability,  on  tho  condition  of  a  participation  in  the  profits  and 
the  division  of  the  assets  into  shares  that  are  much  more  easily 
handled  than  tho  business  taken  as  a  whole,  and  in  tJie  distribu- 
tion of  which  a  certain  succession  can  be  secured. 

Not  the  least  important  consideration  flowing  from  the  intro- 
duction of  English  capital  is  the  possibility  of  combinations,  or 
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consolidations,  in  varioua  localities,  of  dififerent  estublishments 
beretof ore  uompeti tig  with  each  other.  It  is  certain  that  this 
tendency  of  llie  times  towards  reducing  the  waste  of  expensive 
ipetition  is  a  consideration  that  presses  its  desirability  from  a 
h-earnin^  point  of  view  upon  numerous  competing  establish- 
m«nt0  ;  and  notwttiistanding  the  severest  criticism  by  the  press, 
and  adverse  action  by  national  and  State  legislatures,  so  long  aa 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen  to  trade  with  whom  he  chooses  remains, 
tbu  disposition  will  manifest  itself.  Just  how  far  the  introduc- 
m  of  British  capital  will  encourage  the  tendency  towards  con- 
idation  and  the  elimination  of  competition,  it  hardly  yet 
•ppesrs,  for  np  to  this  time  the  purchase  of  properties  has  been 
based  Bolely  upon  the  distinctive  earning  power  which  separate 
BBtablisbments  show,  and  not  upon  their  earning  possibilities 
under  combination.  But  this  is  clear,  that  the  corporative  char- 
acter which  each  establishment  has  to  assume  in  order  to  sell  out 
offers  great  facility  toward  amalgamation.  The  impersonal  char- 
acter of  »  corporation  rids  it  of  the  pride  of  possession  inherent 
b  personal  proprietorship  ;  and  the  impedimenta  toward  a  union 
of  interests,  in  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  falee  or  unjust  estimates  of 
Tslne,  are  all  removed.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  very 
facilities  which  the  Englishmen  require  to  have  put  in  motion  for 
their  information  and  safety  are  the  very  first  elements  easential 
to  combinations  among  competing  establishments. 

Further,  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  capital  to  be  introduced 
ban  instrumentality  of  equal  advantage  in  effecting  consolida- 
tions, and  it  ia  certain  enough  that  just  so  soon  aa  it  is  apparent 
that,  in  a<ldition  to  the  profits  promised  by  distinct  establishments, 
still  hotter  resultscan  be  secured  by  consolidations,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  wasteful  methods  of  production  and  expensive  modes 
of  distribution,  just  so  soon  will  the  desire  bo  manifest  to  encour- 
consolidation  of  interests.  Such  a  tendency  may  possibly 
sntial  from  want  of  success  as  the  consequence  of  the  manago- 
nent  of  separate  establishments  at  such  long  range  as  from  Lon- 
don t/>  America,  and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  advantage  which 
the  English  investors  will  always  have  in  hand  that,  should  com- 
peting concerns  not  pay,  being  within  easy  facility  of  communica- 
tion *"  '  "  other  in  corporative  form,  and  with  no  purpose  to 
Mrre  ■  .are  profit,  they  can  encourage  a  consolidation  uf 

intMwts  in  various  localities,  lessen  competition,  largely  reduce 
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expenses,  and  make  a  good  profit  without  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing prices  to  a  point  that  will  stimulate  the  creation  of  new 
and  competing  establishments.  Possibly  out  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  impend  for  large  individual  industrial  enterprisea, 
in  assuming  a  corporative  form  and  then  being  largely  absorbed 
by  profit-hunting  proprietors  thousands  of  miles  away,  there  may 
be  fonnd  elements  productive  of  a  great  change  in  the  principles 
which  govern  the  business  world.  Tlie  growing  tendency  toward 
eliminating  competition  beciuise  of  its  excessive  cost  and  waste,  as 
the  bulwark  of  safety  against  exaction,  may  have  additional  en- 
couragement in  this  trend  of  British  capital  toward  America,  and 
results  far-reaching  and  influential  may  follow. 

Up  to  this  time  the  conservative  element  among  the  investors 
in  Great  Britain  has  hardly  been  reached  by  the  attractivenesa  of 
American  industrial  securities.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  the  debentures,  or  preferred  stock,  respectively  at  5  and  6, 
and  7  and  8  per  cent.,  that  has  been  taken,  but  the  common  stock 
has  been  largely  absorbed,  on  which  a  high  premium  in  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  is  possible.  But  with  the  creation  of  more  per- 
fect instrumentalities  in  the  shape  of  regularly-formed  investment 
companies,  which  are  now  being  developed  by  some  of  the  best 
banking  ability  in  both  countries,  and  working  together  in  har- 
mony on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  an  equipment  will  be  afforded 
that  will,  with  much  less  expense,  greatly  enlarge  the  area  of  sup- 
ply of  money,  and  more  perfectly  control  and  investigate  the 
properties  offered.  It  is  abundantly  clear  from  recent  indications 
that  a  regular  business  is  now  being  developed  in  the  direction  of 
English  investment,  in  which  some  of  the  best  Buancial  minda  of 
the  country  will  find  an  honorable  and  profitable  field  of  employ- 
ment. With  the  conservative  investors  of  Great  Britain  once 
satisfied  as  to  the  facilities  afforded,  and  a  fairly  profitable  return 
secured  on  the  investments  already  made,  the  organizations  re- 
ferred to  will  be  most  influential,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  money  for  investment  in  industrial  enter- 
prises liere,  which  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  dollars  a  week,  will  very  soon  equal  three  times  that  amount, 
and  perhaps  reach  as  high  a  sum  eveutaally  as  a  million  dollars 
a  day.  Even  at  a  rate  much  smaller  than  this,  the  influences  set 
in  motion  may  be  most  potential.  It  would  not  require  more 
than  twenty  years  at  this  rate  to  place  Great  Britain  in  control 
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of  one-half  the  indaetrial  enterprises  of  the  UnitLMl  States,  and  to 
turn  the  tide  of  money  bade  from  profits  and  dividends  to  anch 
nn  extent  as  to  make  this  country  pay  n  vait  tribute  to  London. 
Alrwidy  tlie  amount  of  interest  remitted  abroad  from  the  United 
States  to  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  for  governmental,  state, 
municipal,  railroad,  and  mortgage  indebtedness  must  approach  a 
hundred  million  dollars  annually.  If  the  amount  to  be  invested 
fronj  abroad  should  increase  three-fold  in  the  next  two  decades, 
twenty  years  hence  would  witness  a  repayment  to  European 
countriea  of  a  sum  equal  to  three  hundred  million  dollars  anually, 
or  at  the  rate  of  almost  a  million  dollars  per  day  for  every  busi- 
ness day  in  the  year.  This  seems  a  startling  conclusion,  and,  aa 
the  bulk  of  it  would  go  to  Great  Britain,  it  irresistibly  brings  to 
recollection  the  fact  that,  though  the  American  people  atrenuously 
opposed,  at  the  Boston  tea-party  and  subsequently,  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing tribute  to  England,  the  whirligig  of  time  is  bringing  a  con- 
dition of  things  by  which  the  amount  is  incrooscd  ten-thousand- 
fold, but  nnder  circumstances  highly  beneficial  to  both  countries. 

It  is  impossible  that  there  should  have  been  for  so  many  years 
so  vast  a  stream  of  labor  from  Europe  coming  in  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  without  in  time  being  followed  by  a  commen- 
Burute  stream  of  capital;  and  it  is  a  reiisonable  conclusion  that, 
while  foreign  labor  has  enormously  benefited  the  country,  the 
einplojinent  of  the  capital  now  and  hereafter  to  arrive  from 
abroad  will  be  even  more  beneficial.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  money 
now  coming  from  Great  Britain  occupies  a  vastly  diflerent  place  in 
our  economy  from  that  which  she  contributes  to  any  other  coun- 
try. Here  it  cornea  to  ns,  not  as  loans,  bearing  irrevocable  fixed 
charges,  which  must  be  paid  whether  or  no;  it  comes  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  business  capital  of  the  country,  taking  its  chances 
of  tacoess  with  the  accumnlationsof  our  own  people.  It  takes  the 
Bhape  of  a  huge  international  partnership,  in  which  individuals 
L.irath  sides  equally  participate — a  partnership  in  which  the 
kin  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  either,  but  a  profit  is  made 
roflwth,  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which  no  man  can  tell. 

No  country  needs  money  more  than  the  United  States  ;  in  no 
country  can  it  be  more  safely  employed.  The  increase  of  money 
capital  baa  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in  the  volume 
of  bofineea,  to  the  developmi'iit  of  natural  resources,  the  growth 
of  railway  tonnage,  or  thi>  enormous  oatpat  of  cotton,  corn,  oil. 
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and  other  products.  The  banking  facilities  are  sho^m,  by  the  con- 
tinuous pressure  of  the  past  few  months,  to  be  quite  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  legitimate  business — a  condition  that  is  intensified 
by  the  transitional  state  of  our  chief  monetary  institutions,  in 
their  relation  to  the  general  government.  But  aside  from  this, 
the  ability  to  employ  more  capital  is  everywhere  apparent.  The 
South,  with  its  marvellous  growth  and  possibilities,  the  Northwest 
and  its  empire  of  wealth,  the  Pacific  coast  and  its  variety  of  pro- 
ducts,— all  are  fields  for  enterprise  for  our  own  people,  whose 
capital,  being  augmented,  or  released  from  investments  in  exist- 
ing prosperous  establishments,  will  stimulate  our  growth,  and 
make  this  nation  more  than  ever  the  wonder  of  the  world,  to  the 
pride  and  profit  of  the  mother-country  that  gave  it  birth.  If  to 
the  opportunities  alrejidy  afforded  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  should  be  added,  for  commercial  purposes,  that 
vast  region  of  "  The  Greater  Half  of  the  Continent "  included 
within  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  so  that  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  may  become  continental  in  extent  and  con- 
tinental in  profit,  no  one  can  tell  how  advantageous  may  be  this 
monetary  connection  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  ultimate  influences  set  in 
motion  by  such  a  practical  ujiion  of  material  interests  between 
the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  Paris  speech,  referring  to  the  prediction  that  at  the 
end  of  another  hundred  years  the  population  of  this  continent 
may  be  six  hundred  millions,  recognized  **  the  prospective  and 
approaching  right  of  America  to  be  the  groat  organ  of  the  power- 
ful English  tongue " ;  and,  alluding  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  added  these  significant  words,  that  '•  there  was  no 
cause  upon  earth  that  should  now  or  hereafter  divide  one  from 
the  other."  That  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large  will  be 
advanced  by  a  close  bond  of  union  between  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  nothing  will  contribute 
more  certainly  to  this  harmony  than  the  mutuality  ojt  interests 
which  is  certain  to  be  created  by  the  investment  of  British  capital 
in  American  industrial  enterprises. 

Eiusius  WucAir. 
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BY   THE   KEV.    JULIUS  H.    WAED. 

There  is  a  constant  inquiry  iu  a  free  country  like  onr  own, 
where  Christianity  is  entirely  controlled  by  volnntary  associations, 
for  men  who  have  such  discernment  in  affairs  that  they  are  able 
lo  interpret  the  sigTis  of  the  times  and  to  give  their  fellows  the 
direction  which  they  stand  in  need  of.  Every  denomination  has 
ita  wise  leaders,  who  are  trusted  and  followed  because  they  are 
jle  to  speak  by  the  event  and  carry  the  rank  and  file  with  them. 
7hcy  are  natural  leaders,  not  crowned  with  authority,  but  the 
itgrowth  of  the  soil, — men  who  have  the  instiuot  in  morals  and 
'?n  relii^ioii  which  Chief-Justice  Marshall  luul  in  the  interpretjilion 
of  the  Constitution, — meu  who  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time.  They  gatlior  a  constituency  around  tlioni,  and  are  iufluon- 
tial  in  their  Si-voral  denominations,  becanso  they  know  how  to 
organize  public  opinion,  and  take  the  lead  in  religious  affairs. 

Yon  can  think  of  these  men  in  our  American  development,  and 
can  trace  their  hand-prints  iu  our  ecclesiastical  history  as  you 
can  trace  the  furrow  of  a  plough  through  a  large  field.  Francis 
UK'ayland  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  Baptist  body;  William 
Sllery  Channing  had  such  a  guidance  of  the  earlier  Unitarians  ; 
Jonathan  Edwards  for  one  generation,  and  William  E.  Park  for 
a  h\U-T  one,  led  the  Cougregationalists  like  a  flock  of  sheep;  John 
Carroll  first  organized  the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Maryland  ; 
Francis  Asbnry  set  iu  order  the  Methodist  household  when  his 
1  on  horseback  ;  William  Penn  made  the  Pennsyl- 
'j  ^  a  unique  Christian  sect ;  the  Hodges  have  set  their 

in  this  century  upon  the  Presbyterian  body,  and  among 
larebmen  there  have  been  at  least  two  bishops  who  have  stood 
bead  and  shoulders  above  others  of  their  order  in  the  ability  to 
organise  and  develop  a  diocese  into  vigorous  and  expansive  life 
lohn  HeDry  Hobart  and  Alonzo  Potter. 
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not  yet,  to  any  approciablo  extent,  direct  or  control  Protostunt 
thought.  The  religious  lender  in  the  Protestant  world  is  the 
smart  man  who  happens  to  turn  up,  and  -who  securea  unexpectedly 
the  confidence  of  liis  fellow-retigiouiste. 

The  idea  w)iich  is  behind  our  working  religious  forces 
is  not  that  of  Christianity  as  an  organized  plan  for  the  reaching 
out  to  the  whole  of  society  in  a  epiritual  way  that  may  be  culled 
constructive  ;  it  is,  rather,  the  reaching  out  to  individuals  in  the 
community  and  persuading  them  to  accept,  as  single  persons, 
definite  religious  beliefs  which  are  to  secure  to  them  the  pledge  of 
heaven  and  the  certainty  of  eternal  blessedness.  Perhaps  the 
pnrpose  of  these  two  types  of  Christianity  may  in  the  end  bo 
called  identical,  but  the  method  by  which  they  act  upon  society, 
if  they  keep  to  their  normal  lines  of  work,  is  widely  different. 
The  one  reaches  out  to  society  us  a  whole,  while  the  other  regards 
the  whole  of  the  community  as  a  collection  of  individual  units. 
The  one  lays  hold  of  all  the  natural,  the  honest,  the  social,  the 
active,  forces  which  have  free  play  in  a  community,  and  directs 
them  to  a  spiritual  end  by  lifting  them  up  to  the  point  where  they 
take  on  a  spiritual  impression  and  receive  spiritual  lead;  the  other 
keeps  more  strictly  to  a  highly  sensitive  spiritual  purpose,  and 
introduces  into  the  community  such  a  principle  of  selection  that 
a  strict  lino  of  demurc^ition  is  laid  down,  and  the  saints  and  the 
sinners  are  as  distinctly  known  in  this  world  as  it  is  believed  that 
the  sheep  and  the  goats  will  be  known  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
By  the  work  of  the  one,  where  organic  Christi.wity  has  sufficiently 
gained  the  lead  to  express  itself  distinctly  through  institutional 
as  well  as  individual  forma,  society  has  received  something  like  a 
Christian  atmosphere  and  a  Christian  color  and  tone.  People 
have  gained  a  respect  for  Christian  institutions,  and,  while 
humanity  has  not  been  fully  rcfleemed.  its  vices  have  been 
lessened  and  its  way  of  doing  things  has  been  improved.  It  is 
this  more  comprehensive  influence  of  the  chnreh  in  society  to-day 
which  people  are  in  search  of,  and  the  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  personal  method  of  building  up  the  church 
of  Christ,  if  it  has  not  been  greatly  lessened,  is  more  and  more 
felt  to  be  the  use  of  one  sort  of  power  which  needs  its  comple- 
ment in  organic  methods  to  make  it  effective  in  reaching  spiritual 
results.  More  and  more  the  evangelical  mothod  soems  to  be  bar- 
ren of  that  kind  of  result  which  organizes  the  life  ot  the  com- 
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upon  a  higher  plane.  It  is  not  that  its  lemlors  are  not  in 
or  that  they  do  uot  work  liard  to  reach  results  ;  it  is  be- 
tbey  do  uot  use  all  the  agencies  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted through  the  historical  eJuirch  for  the  regeneration  of  society ; 
it  is  mainly  because  they  linve  lost  the  method  of  organizing  social 
forces  wliich  the  early  church  iiccomplislied  through  tlie  ojjisco- 
pato — forces  which  in  modern  times  have  chiefly  been  organized  and 
controlled  by  that  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  which  the 
opi!)co]>ate  has  been  a  central  and  vital  reality  and  a  great  work- 
ing  force. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  make  this  statement  of  the  difference 
between  organic  and  eviingelicid  methods  of  building  up  Christian 
society,  not  in  order  to  a-^ccrtain  what  the  bi^liop  is  by  canonical 
right  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  to  see  the  place  which  he  occu- 
pies not  only  in  the  historical  church,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
forces  by  which  the  church  brings  its  strongest  iniluence  to  bear 
oonistructively  upon  modern  society.  The  American  bishop  of 
to-day  does  not  differ  in  his  title,  in  his  functions,  or  in  his 
ambority  from  his  episcopal  brother  of  the  first  five  Christian 
centuries ;  but  his  place  is  in  the  life  of  to-day,  and  unless  ho 
takes  account  of  the  elements  which  are  around  him,  and  knows 
how  to  organize  public  opinion  and  found  institutions  and  repair 
llie  leakages  of  society,  ho  may  be  an  ex<tlleiit  functionary,  but 
he  U  also  practically  a  cipher  in  the  Christian  world.  It  would 
bd  better  for  sucli  a  man  never  to  have  been  taken  ont  of  the 
natural  obscurity  wliere  he  belonged  than  to  make  a  travesty  of 
the  functions  of  tho  episcopal  oflice,  when  all  men  are  longing  to 
Me  whatever  organizing  power  this  ofHce  may  jiossess  applied 
qt.'  "  ■  h'  to  the  regeneration  of  society. 

•iihop — and  hero  I  mean  not  the  Methodist 
■itpcrintvndents  who  call  themselves  bishops,  nor  the  Moravian 
apo«tl««  who  arc  believed  rightly  to  have  a  claim  to  this  title,  nor 
llie  Romao  episcopate,  whose  authority  is  not  doubted,  but  tho 
epiM:opat«i  of  that  communion  which  contains  the  largest  number 
■  of  English-speaking  people  in  the  world,  and  which  in  this 
^  country  is  called  by  a  name  that  belittles  its  character — cannot 
^H^  simply  an  ecc!ef;iaBtical  functionary  who  ordains  priests  and 
BVenfirma  the  children  of  the  church,  settling  down  to  dio- 
I  ceaaa  work  atrictly  within  ecclesiastical  lines  and  losing  sight  of 
I    what  9*^tn»  to  bi  his  providential  place  in  American  life.     If  ho 
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has  not  Bome  Datnral  gifts  for  the  control  of  men  and  the  ioter- 
pretation  of  life  and  character,  he  had  better  not  be  a  bishop 
at  all ;  he  will  be  simply  one  of  the  painful  failures,  walking 
daily  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  which  the  commanity  does  not  like 
to  tolerate.  Society  is  so  unformed,  so  in  the  process  of  realizing 
something  better,  so  re^y  to  bo  monlded,  that  the  leader  has  as 
distinct  an  office  and  opportunity  in  the  collective  American 
church  as  the  Hebrew  prophet  bad  under  the  Jewish  kings  in  the 
direction  of  the  life  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  £pisco]>al 
Church  has  often  lacked  it^i  opportunity  in  this  country  l>ecau86 
political  and  social  forces  have  been  arrayed  agaiust  it,  but  to-day 
its  opportunity  has  come ;  the  demand  for  constructive  religions 
forces  is  everywhere  increasing  ;  and  of  those  religious  bodies 
which  have  a  Protestant  character  in  distinction  from  the  Church 
of  Rome,  it  is  chiefly  the  one  that  presents  Christianity  to  the 
people  in  the  organic  and  comprehensive  form  which  has  already 
been  stated.  There  is  thus  opened  to  its  episcopate  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  which  is  not  to  be  thonght  of  at  all  as  the 
building  up  of  one  communion  at  the  expense  of  another,  bat  as 
the  bringing  into  American  society  of  a  constructive  and  helpful 
element  which  the  purely  evangelical  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  command  or  to  know  how  to  employ.  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  tl^at  the  office  of  an  American  bishop,  in  the  light  of  his 
social  opportunity  and  usefulness,  becomes,  perhaps,  more  im-^ 
portant  than  it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  since  the  Apostle 
intrusted  to  the  bishops,  whom  they  set  apart  by  the  laying-on  of* 
hands,  the  guiJiince  of  the  infant  church. 

Neither  too  little  nor  too  much  is  to  be  made  of  the  organic 
method  by  which   the  historical  church  lias  always  approache 
society  ;  nor  is  the  episcopate  to  be  magnified,  as  some  who  ar 
admitted  to  its  oflSces  and  functions  magnify  it,  as  if  the  respec 
shown  to  the  office  were  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superior  per- 
sonal qualities  of  tho  man  himself  over  his  brethren.     American 
bishops  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  iron  and  clay  in  their  muking-BJI 
up,  and  sometimes  their  qualitications  for  the  position  have 
such  that  nobody  but  themselves  could  discover  them ;  bat  it  is 
pleasanter  to  indicate  what  thia  office  may  be  used  for  than  toj 
point  out  the  personal  weaknevefl  nf  those  who  sink  the  offiosf 
in   the  man.     In  order  to  do  this  *  revert  to  the  point  of 

leadership.     There  are  certain  qQu..L.v^o  -Uich  you  look  for  iu  Aj 
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biidiop  as  u  matter  of  course.  He  must  be  an  honest  aud  devout 
the  husband   of  one  wife,  cue  who  lias  the  gift  of  admiuis- 

;ion,  one  who  knows  liow  lo  approach  his  fello«v-mcn  not  only 
Ha  priest,  bat  ns  a  member  of  society.  All  these  things  are 
ooaunonly  looked  for  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  but  the  election  to 
thia  ofRce  by  the  rule  •of  the  majority,  which  is  the  American 
iMtbod, — asdistingnishe*.!  from  the  English  method,  which  is  that 
of  aelection  by  the  prime  minister,  confirmation  by  the  Queen, 
and  then  consecration  by  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  or  the 
Roitian  method,  which  is  the  sending  by  the  archbishop  of  the 
province  of  two  or  three  suitable  names  of  priests  to  the  Pope,  who 
m»kc«  the  selection, — is  an  uncertain  method  of  securing  a  really 
competent  leader.  The  worat  bishops  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Chnrch  have  been  those  wlio  were  cliosen,  not  because  they  were 
wanted,  bat  because,  when  neither  party  could  obtain  the  priest 
it  most  desireil,  they  hniipened  to  be  so  far  without  distinction 
aa  to  be  available  caudidiitos. 

The  essential  point,  the  condition  that  is  first  after  the  implied 
fltneaa  is  determined  on,  is  tliat  the  man  to  be  selected  for  the 
efrfscopal  oflioe  should  be  a  natural  loader  of  men,  and  should 
hare  practical  ability  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  life.  He  should 
be,  humanly  speaking,  an  iill-around  man.  Ho  shuuld  be  able  to 
deal  with  lht>  quostioni  whidi  come  before  him  as  one  who  sees 
their  different  sides  and  looks  at  them  not  as  a  ])iirtisan,  but  in 
their  totality;  hut.  most  of  all,  in  deuling  with  Christian  people 
of  other  names,  he  should  remember  that  it  is  his  business  to 
bftgin  with  points  of  agreement  rather  than  with  points  of  differ- 
enc*,  as  St.  Panl  did  in  his  celebrated  address  to  the  Greeks  on 
Mare  Hill.  We  have  had  quite  enongh  of  the  episcopal  func- 
tionarr,  the  bishop  strong  in  details,  the  bishop  of  one  idea,  the 
bishop  who  apes  English  customs  which  are  well  enough  in  Eng- 
land, but  do  not  increase  respect  for  the  episcopal  office  in  free 
Ameri'' '  '  '  '  :■  who  foists  his  personal  likes  and  dislikes  upon 
thacoii.  II  his  diocese   like  a  spiritual  autocrat,  the 

bialiop  who  deals  in  admonitions  whether  they  are  called  for  or 
not,  the  bishop  whose  head  is  the  lightest  part  of  the  whole  man, 
tlko  bi»hop  who  throws  away  hia  opportunity  and  can  never  regain 
it  any  more  than  Enau  could  recover  his  birthright,  the  bishop 
[ntohea  at  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  diocese  and 
thetn  to  be  h\»  just  prerogative,  the  bishop  who  says  one 
TOU  CL. — so.  891t.  18 
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thing  and  docs  another,  the  bishop  who  loses  the  confidence  of  his 
clergy  because  ho  is  not  true  to  them,  the  bishop  who  straias  at 
a  gnttt  and  swallows  a  oamel.  These  are  some  of  the  abases  of  ibe 
episcopal  ofKce  which  have  discredited  it  in  the  judgmeat  of 
Aoioricans. 

There  ia  an  interpretation  of  this  office»in  it«  relation  to  other 
Christian  bodies  which,  perhaps  more  than  anj  other  single 
feature,  has  hurt  the  Christian  consciousness  of  America,  and 
that  ia  the  widely-prerailing,  bat  not  anircrsal,  attitude  of  the 
American  episcojMite  toward  other  Christian  bodies.  Much  can 
bo  said  on  both  sides  of  this  statement.  The  Memorial  Xove- 
n>eut  of  1853  did  great  honor  to  most  of  the  American  bishops, 
and  had  the  clergjr  in  the  General  Convention  been  as  broad- 
ntindud  as  tlieir  bishops,  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  would  at  that 
time  have  extended  terms  of  uuitr  to  oth«r  Christian  bodies  in 
the  United  Statt«  which  thej  coald  have  accepted  without  dis- 
credit to  theniselvecs.  The  difficulty  with  K>me  High-Church 
bi&hops  has  been  that  they  could  not  see  1-  '  -nents 

of  the  Pratestiuit  £piBoopal  Chnrch.     Bi~  'n  had 

Ibis  limitM  vision.  Low-Chnrcb  bishops,  like  Bishop  Mcllraine, 
on  the  other  hatid.  have  torn  down  the  w«Ua  of  aeparation 
ao  completely  that  thoy  failed  to  make  othen  understand  in 
what  the  worth  of  the  Episcopal  Chntvh  consists.  Neither  ex- 
tmue  has  firomoteti  Chratiaa  nni^,  and  the  frequent  hantenr  of 
the  Amerioaa  bidiop,  triitdi  is  more  in  bis  manner  than  in  his 
thoBgbt.  has  conflraefl  the  Baptist  or  the  Picsbyterian  in  his 
traditional  hatred  of  ^scofacr  as  tb«  "execrable  sara  of  all 
Tillaniea.**  Th«  epieeopate  cTrrrwhere.  even  tcday.  meet«  the 
prsjttdice  tbal  it  it  aoi  in  hanaoar  vitb  Aaktfiea&  ideas,  and  jnst 
M  hu^  ad  existing  ecelsnatiw  b^  penoaattj  to  eoofinn  this  impre»- 
don,  tber  pat  tbMMatvM  oat  of  sriapatby  with  tb«  Atnerican 
pt^fda  Md  deprit«  thMM»hwn  d  the  op:  <<• 

tltfwi^tlwwgMriiSaf  agwuByoltbeepiac 
to  iliMricaM  ^^iciety.    On  tb<>  other  hand. 
biii>wp>  Mw  tmlj  national  ia  aMstiaaeat  anu  u 
paver  to  adapt  their  otttv  tt«  tHc*  Mc4i  «f  Am* 
are  eiire  tw  find  t^einerli  hNtsotlead. 

infhue**^-  ■'  --'  ■■*■!  ■  .r<;!»/«,t»<j 

tiott  ar 
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Its  much  as  it  hnrta  Iho  congregations  which  nre  nndor  his 
But  when  he  usos  his  opportunity  in  the  social  raove- 
ments  of  the  day,  nnd  in  tlie  Christiuu  movements  where  he  does 
not  sacrifice  principle,  to  give  Christiittiity  a  broudor  and  closer 
coritacl  with  the  whole  of  life,  he  adds  tlie  weiglit  of  his  office  to 
Uh  Chri.stian  miinhuod  and  takes  u  position  which  oil  meu  respect 
utd  honor. 

Ercrrthing  comes  back  to  this  point  of  leadership,  and  to  the 
ability  of  a  bishop  to  see  where  his  work  lies  and  to  do  it  in  such 
a  way  aa  not  uee^iles-sly  to  wound  people  who  have  been  trained  in 
a  different  household  of  faith.     It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a 
irldlr,  rather  than  a  spiritual,  interpretation  of  the  bishop's 
c     It  is  cert.%irdy  an  incomplete  view.     But  if  the  limits  of 
this  article  permitted   it  would  bo  easy   to  show  its  essential 
harmony   with  the  Now  Testament   idea  of   the  apostolate,   as 
illnvtrated  in  the  ministry  of  tho  first  oversocrs  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  ministry  of  that  preeminent  man  whose  being 
things  to  all  men  was  never  the  surrender  of  principle,  but 
\-s  the  offering  of  himself.     Indeed,  did  these  limits  permit, 
not  be  hard  to  sliow  that  the  essence  of  leadership  in  tho 
ler  of  Christianity  consisted  of  two  elements — the  power  of 
putting  the  mind  of  Jesus  into  touch  with  humanity,  with  all  its 
varieties,  and  then  the  grace  of  self-effacing  service,  "oven  as  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 
Sorely  the  ideal  of  his  ministry  must  needs  be  the  worthiest  for 
any  bishop  !     But  in  a  community  whose  positive  institutions  are 
chiefly  political,  and  in  which  Christianity  is  not  developed  spe- 
cially through  institutions  and  by   an  organizing  process,  the 
religious  bo<ly  that  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  life,  and 
to  ext4^nd  its  itiflueiico  through  every  grade  and  order  in  society, 
luua  work  to  do  outside  of  strictly  church  lines,  which  is  quite  as 
iinpiirtant  as  tho  work  to  be  done  within  them.     In  this  work  the 
pariah  clergy  may  be  counted  upon  to  assist,  but  it  is  the  bishop 
wboiou»t  take  the  initiative  and  lead  off.     In  order  to  do  this  he 
nnrt  be  unencumbered  with  duties  which  can  be  discharged  by 
Its;  he  mu«t  not  waste  his  time  in  details;  he  must  work 
social  ''  ■-  and  reucli  the  heart  of  society,  without 

'?  his  . lions  at  the  altar  or  his  engagements  to 

flock  ;  he  must  bo  free  to  use  his  opportunity  at  the  tnrii 
'<•  of  power  so  that  the  common  life  of  the  day,  not  less 
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shall  be  made  to  foel  the  spiritual 


than  the  truly  Christian 
inii>»ct  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

It  is  because  the  eviingelioal  bodies  in  America  haye  developed 
the  iudiridual  Christiaa  life  at  the  expense  of  the  corporate  in- 
fluence of  the  church  as  an  institution,  that  the  American  bishop 
has  a  si>ecial  influence  to-dav.  if  he  is  equal  to  the  situation,  in 
giving  direction  to  American  society.  The  position  which  the 
present  bishop  of  New  York  took  with  reference  to  the  drift  of 
American  life,  at  the  recent  c«lebration  of  the  beginning  of 
federal  govemmeut  in  this  country,  is  an  illustration  of  thia 
reacbing-out  to  the  direction  of  public  opinion  and  the  guidance 
of  -  "    *     '  Potter  oooM  not  at  any  time  have  wiaely  ad- 

in  ke  which  be  Uttered.    The  streiigth  of  that 

rebuke  ma  in  the  titnces  of  the  time  and  pUce  for  giving  it  qnite 
as  much  as  in  the  roursge  of  the  ODe  who  gave  it.  The  service 
which  Bishop  Whipple  baa  reodeiwd  to  the  government  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians  is  another  tnstanoe  in  which  the  ecclesiastic  and 
the  man  have  worked  tofether  to  adranoe  the  interests  of  a  con> 
<)aared  raoe.  Ko  man  hae  done  more  to  aaieliorata  thvir  condi- 
tion or  atood  flnner  aa  their  friend.  It  is  in  this  social  leader- 
•iUp.  vhieh  hm  behind  it  the  spiritnal  leaderBhipi.  that  the  Ameri- 
can epieropate,  using  its  opportunity  wisely,  can  bring  to  bear 
«|KNI  tha  whole  of  Am«riioan  Kle  a  eoneetire  and  wise  in- 
tnwwe  which,  in  ita  htpst  iaierpretatieii.  means  that  the 
Chriatian  Church  ii  working  oaastxwctirrty  in  tha  moral  and 
i|iirikMl  life  of  the  peofile  in  the  aame  wny  that  the  nation  is 
fivimtdirMliw  to  thair  politicel  Kie.  TImw  «t«  examplea  in 
B«giiik  aikd  FfeMwk  tpliMfHlat  ef  this  aHtt  of  inflnMoe^  such  as 
thM»  af  WQheifcwa  Mid  Fkweer  and  Sclwra  in  onr  own  day  in 
fi«flaa<  and  Uiosa  of  Pnpanloi^  and  Uachoj  in  Fiance,  and  in 
t>>  ijinntMi  at  XioMM  PaviUefe  oC  nn  aariicr  dalok  in  all  of 
«idtaik«M  tail  thai  ■«»  earned  inta  sneietT  at  hufe,  vitbont 
Mf^ectiog  their  datke  lo  their  immediate  diooeeea.  the  diraetiBg 
aad  iMfttii^  iaJneiMa  atChriitmn  Isnden. 

tWAmarieanStpisMfalClwnhiKtUscwmiT^with  warij 
arwsity  biihif i  tlfiiit*d  i»  xtiiw  wwdt>  is  amfinjrot  *^*  epiaco- 
ya»ein  w<>giimikm>w»hly>.  enw<caaHy  H>  th»  nsnn  swiiusMofthe 


wiiharM3< 
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had  such  gxtii  of  building  up  parishes  and  of  influencing  general 
(KK'ioty  aa  were  required  in  the  early  church;  and  wherever  these 
men  are  working  with  a  large  interpretation  of  their  mission,  witb 
the  consciousness  that  it  may  bo  within  their  power  to  knit  to- 
sther  bodies  of  Christians  in  a  way  which  never  will  be  entirely 

St, — whkrh  was  the  mission  of  Bishop  Fniser, — their  labors  bear 
testimony  to  a  use  of  the  episcopal  office  in  a  very  large  and  free 
way  for  the  ends  which  have  here  been  stated  to  be  within  its 
special  province. 

Tlie  recognition  of  this  broader  understanding  of  what  the 
American  bisliop  may  accomplish  has  a  wider  bearing  upon  the 
fnture  of  Christian  society  in  America  than  those  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  who  live  and  move  and  liave  their  being  strictly 
within  denominational  lines.  The  mission  of  the  American 
Kpiacopal  Church  lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  contribution  of  a 
better  working  system  and  a  larger  liberty  under  comi)etent  direc- 
tion than  has  heretofore  seemed  possible  in  the  whole  field  of 
American  Christianity.  The  episcopate  is  valuable  because  it  ia 
tie  method  by  which  the  Christian  Church  can  be  kept  as  broad 

d  inclusive  aa  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  by  which  men  can  be 
kept  united  in  essentials  while  their  individual  ways  of  appropriat- 
ing truth  and  developing  the  spiritual  life  are  as  unrestricted  as 
the  air  of  heaven  which  they  breathe.  The  American  bishops  in 
offering  this  sort  of  episcopacy  to  the  divided  Christianity  of  the 
United  States  will  be  met  by  the  olive-branch  and  the  palm  where- 
ever  they  shall  show  simply  and  only  that  their  ancient  order  is 
^  Mf  church  of  Christ  in  the  sense  that  it  supplies  amethod 

',  !  all  Christians,  with  God's  blessing,  may  reach  better  re- 

•nlts  in  the  work  which  they  are  trying  to  do  as  the  organizers  of 
lodtTP  Christendom. 

JtTucs  H.  Warp. 
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BY   OULDA. 


Above  ray  head  in  the  starry  July  night  goes  with  soft,  swift, 
silent  movement  through  the  scented  air,  above  the  tall  leaves  of 
the  aloes,  and  under  the  gieeu  boughs  of  the  acaciaa,  a  little  brown 
owl.  Families  of  them  live  on  the  roof  of  this  great  house,  and 
at  sunset  they  descend  and  begin  hunting  for  crickets  and  moths 
and  water-beetles  and  mice.  These  owls  are,  iu  scientific  nomen- 
clature, the  scops  carntola;  to  the  peasantry  they  are  known  aa  the 
cMn  ;  by  Shelley  they  were  called  the  aziola.  I  have  never  found 
any  Italian  who  called  this  owl  aziola>  but  I  suppose  that  Mary 
Godwin  did.  since  she  said,  "  Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ?" 
And  he  made  answer,  very  truly,  of  this  cry,  that  it  was  music  heard 

"By  wood  Mid  stream,  meadow  and  moontalQ  dde. 
And  flolds  and  marshes  wido, — 
Such  as  nor  voloo,  nor  lute,  ttor  wind,  nor  biid 
Tbe  soul  ever  alirred." 

The  note  is  very  far-reaching,  deep  and  sweet  and  clear  and  me- 
lodious, one  single  note  sounding  at  intervals  of  thirty  or  forty 
seconds  through  the  still  air  of  the  summer  night.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  love  call,  but  I  doubt  it,  for  it  may  be  heard  long  after  the 
pairing  season  ;  the  bird  gives  it  forth  when  he  is  flying  as  when 
he  is  sitting  still,  and  it  is  unmistakably  a  note  of  contentment. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  is  sttd,  as  Shelley  terms  it ;  it  has  a  sound  as  of 
pleased  meditation  in  it.  and  it  has  a  mellow  thrill  which  onco 
heard  cannot  be  forgotten  ever.  For  nnsi-lf,  never  do  I  hear 
the  cull  of  the  chiu  (which  is  often  heard  from  May  time  until 
autumn,  when  these  birds  111'  '      "'^0  without  remem- 

bering Shelloy  and  wishing  ;  .ir. 

Shelley  is  moro  truly  «  son  of  Italy  than  any  one  of  bor  owu 

poets,   for  he  had  thr   — ■ '   — -•   -■  — --     '  har  natiusl 

beauty,  which  cannot  !• 
that  ShuUcy  can  »< 
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not  intimntcly  acquainted  with  Italian  landscape.  The  exceeding 
truthfulness  of  his  observation  of  and  feeling  for  it  cannot  cer- 
inly  be  appreciated  except  by  those  who  liuve  lived  amongst  the 

Faghtd  and  sounds  which  took  so  close  a  hold  upon  his  imagina- 
tion and  his  heart.      Few,  perhaps,  if  any,  think  of  Shelley  aa 

Mieu  as  I  do;  and  to  me  hid  whole  personality  seems  the  most 

|B{>irituul  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  age. 

The  personality  of  liyron  startles,  captivates,  entrances  ;  he 

^Ha^hea  by  us  like  a  meteor — lover,  noble,  man  of  pleasure  and  of 
Jie  world,  solitary  and  soldier  by  turns,  and  a  great  poet  always, 
let  tho  poetasters  and  sciolists  of  the  moment  say  what  they 
will  in  their  efforts  to  decry  and  to  deny  him.  Shelley's  has 
nothing  of  this  dazzling  and  gorgeous  romance,  as  he  has  noth- 
iiing  in  his  portraits  of  that  haughty  and  fiery  challenge  which 
eaks  in  the  pose  of  the  head  and  the  glance  of  the  eyes  in  every 
iccnre  of  Byron.  Shellejr's  eyes  gaze  outward  with  wistful, 
ireamy  tenderness  ;  they  are  the  eyes  of  contemplative  genius, 

'the  eyes  which  behold  that  which  is  not  seen  by  the  children  of 
men.     That  sweetness  and  spirituality  which  are  in  his  physiog- 

ISomy  characterize  the  fascination  which  his  memory,  like  his 

rrcrse,  must  exercise  over  any  who  can  understand  his  soul. 
Nothing  is  more  unfitting  to  him  than  those  wrangliugs  over  his 
emains   which  are  called  studies  of   his  life  and  letters.     The 

Ptolemnity  and  beauty  of  his  dcutli  and  burial  should  surely  have 
aecured  him  repose  in  his  grave. 

In  no  other  country  than  Eiiglanil  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
writers  and  rejwlcrs  so  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  what  manner 
of  nature  and  of  mind  his  was  that  they  can  presume  to  measure 
both  by  their  foot-rule  of  custom  and  try  to  press  both  into  their 
nail  pint-pot  of  conventional  morality.  Would  he  not  have  said 
of  hia  biographers,  aa  he  wrote  of  critics, 

"Or  jronr  antipathy 
If  I  am  the  Nnrciasuii.  you  arc  Kreo 
To  pina  tuto  a  souud  wlcb  luiUog  me  "  I 

What  can  hia  conduct,  within  the  bonds  of  marriage  or  without 
lUD,  matter  to  a  world  which  he  blessed  and  enriched  ?    What 
personal  sorrows  or  failings  be  to  people  who  should  otily 
I  to  hearken  tn  his  melodious  voice  ?     Who  would  not  give 
{fMof  a  handred  thousand  ordinary  women  to  make  happy 
I  bnar  nich  a  «iuger  as  he  ? 
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The  greatest  duty  of  a  man  of  gonius  is  to  his  own  genias, 
and  he  is  not  bound  to  dwell  for  a  moment  in  any  eircumataucefl 
or  any  atmosphere  which  injures,  restrains,  or  depresses  it.  The 
world  has  very  little  comprehension  of  genius.  In  England 
there  is,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  most  fatal  tendency  to  drag 
genius  down  into  the  heavy  shackles  of  commonplace  existence, 
and  to  make  Pegasus  plough  the  common  fielda  of  earth. 
English  genius  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  pressure  of  middle- 
class  English  opinion.  It  made  George  Eliot  a  hypocrite  ;  it  has 
made  Tennysoa  a  chanter  of  Jubilee  Odes  ;  it  has  put  in  chains 
even  the  bold  spirit  of  Browning;  and  it  has  kept  route  within 
the  soul  much  noble  verse  which  would  have  had  rapture  and 
passion  in  its  cadences.  The  tone  of  hypocrisy,  of  Puritanism^ 
of  conventionality,  has  deeply  entered  into  the  English  charac- 
ter, and  how  much  and  how  great  has  been  the  loss  it  has  caused 
to  literature  none  will  ever  be  able  to  measure. 

Shelley  aSranchiscd  himself  in  its  despite,  and  for  so  doing  he 
suffered  in  his  life  and  sxiffers  in  his  memory.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican in  a  time  when  republican  doctrines  were  ii^sociated  with  the 
horrors  of  the  guillotine  and  the  excesses  of  the  mob.  then  freah  in 
the  public  mind.  He  would  now  be  called  an  Altruist  where  he  was 
then  called  a  Jacobin.     Uis  exhortation  to  the  men  of  England — 


"  Men  of  England,  wherefore  plou^ 
For  the  lords  who  Is;  yc  lowf 
Whercfnrc  Weave  with  toil  and  car«, 
The  rich  robea  your  tyrants  weart"— 


I 


would,  were  it  published  now,  be  quoted  with  admiration  by  all 
the  good  Rjidicals,  with  John  Morlcy  at  their  head ;  indeed,  it  is 
astonishing  that  they  have  never  reprinted  it  in  their  manuals  for 
the  people.  It  is  wonderful  that  "  The  Masque  of  Anarchy  " 
has  escaped  quotation  by  the  loaders  of  the  Irish  opposition,  and 
that  the  lines  written  during  the  Castlereagh  administration  have 
not  been  exhumed  to  greet  the  adtiiinistration  of  the  present  Lonl 
Londonderry.  Shelley  forgot,  as  po<its  will  forgot,  hia  own  law. 
that  the  poet,  like  the  chameleon,  should  feed  from  air,  not  earth. 
What  then  was  deemed  so  terrible  a  political  crime  in  one  of  hia 
gentle  birth  and  culture  would  now  "       "        *  ug 

and  becoming,  as  the  democratic  rr:  i« 

and  Rosebery  are  now  consider' 
the  odes  and  sonnets  which  tb<' 
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ad  persecution  would  now  procure  him  the  gratitude  of  Qlad- 
lone  and  the  honor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"  A  poople  starved  and  alabbsd  In  the  untUlad  Beld," 

is  a  line  which  has  been  strangely  overlooked  by  orators  for  Ireland. 
In  politics,  had  he  lived  now,  he  would  have  fared  much  bet- 
ter ;  in  moral  liberty  also  he  would,  I  think,  have  found  more 
frr'edora.  Though  the  old  hypocrisy  clings  still  in  so  much  to 
English  society,  in  much  it  has  been  shaken  off,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked  abandonment  of 
conventional  opinion.  There  is  much  tliat  is  conventional  still  ; 
much  to  the  falsehood  of  which  it  is  still  deemed  necessary  to  ad- 
itere.  If  the  Jubilee  festivities  have  shown  anything,  they  have 
lown  the  potentiality  for  gigantic  powers  of  humbug  possessed 
the  nation  in  all  classes  :  no  single  Toice  was  lifted  to  say  the 
truth  to  or  of  the  Crown,  the  country,  or  the  century.  But  still 
there  is  a  greater  liberality,  a  wider  tolerance,  an  easier  indulg- 
ence; and  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  Shelley,  if  he  lived  now, 
>uld  neither  be  worried  to  dwell  beside  Harriet  AV'estbrooke,  nor 
>uld  Mary  Godwin  be  excluded  from  any  society  worthy  of 
the  name.  Society  is  arriving  at  the  consciousness  that  for  an 
ordinary  woman  to  expect  the  monopoly  of  the  existence  of  a  man 
of  genius  is  a  crime  of  vanity  and  of  egotism  so  enormous  that  it 
cannot  be  accepted  in  its  pretensions  or  imposed  upon  him  in  its 
tjriBimy.  Therefore  it  is  wholly  out  of  date  and  unfitting  t^  the 
timeitoaee  critics  and  authors  discussing  and  embittering  the 
memory  of  Shelley  on  account  of  his  relations  with  women. 

These  rehitions  are  in  any  man  indisputably  those  which  most 
nreol  his  character  ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  indisputably 
those  with  which  the  public  have  least  permission  to  interfere.  We 
hare  the  *'  Prometheus  Unbound"  and  "The  Revolt  of  Islam  "; 
we  hare  the  sonnet  to  England  and  the  ode  to  the  "  Skylark  "  ; 
vo  h*Te  the  "Good-night"  and  tUe  "Song"  ;  and  with  all  these 
ricliea  and  their  like  given  to  ns  by  his  bounteous  and  beautiful 
jroutfa,  shall  we  dare  to  rake  in  the  ashes  of  his  funeral-pyre  and 
f:«le<l  lines  of  his  letters  to  find  material  for  carp- 
for  ingenious  misconstruction  ?  It  adds  greater 
f» — this  groping  of  the  sextons  of  the  press  amongst 
")b,  this  unlialluwed  searching  of  alien  hands 
'  which  were  written  only  to  be  read  by  eyes 
tnmon  ihortal  is   freed  from  such  violation; 
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he  has  left  nothing  behind  hiin  worth  the  steding  ;  Jie  lias  been 
n  decorous  and  safu  creature,  and  hJ3  signature  has  been  affiseil 
to  hia  weekly  accouuta,  Lis  bank  drafts,  his  household  orders,  hi* 
epistles  to  his  children  at  school,  and  not  a  soul  cares  to  distarb 
the  dust  on  their  tied-up  bundles.  But  the  man  or  woman  of 
genius  has  no  sepulchre  buried  so  deep  in  earth  or  barred  bo  strongly 
that  the  vampire  of  curiosity  cannot  enter  to  break  in  and  steal; 
from  Heloise  to  Shelley  the  paper  on  which  the  burning  words 
which  come  straight  from  the  heart  are  recorded  is  the  prey  of  tlie 
vulgar,  and  the  soul  barei  only  to  one  other  soul  becomes  the 
sport  of  those  who  have  not  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hoar,  nor  mind 
to  understand. 

I  have  said  ere  now  often,  and  I  shall  say  it  aa  long  oa  I  have 
power  to  say  anything,  that  with  the  private  life  of  tke  man  or 
woman  of  genius  the  world  has  nothing  to  do. 

What  is  it  to  the  world  who  was  Allegretta's  mother,  or  who 
was  the  jjrototype  of  ilignon,  or  who  was  the  Ijtdy  of  Solitude 
of  the  Elysian  isles  of  the  "  Epipsychidion  '* ;  what  matter 
whether  Shakespeare  blessed  or  cursed  Anne  Hathaway,  or 
whether  personal  pains  and  longings  inspired  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  Tetnirchordon  "  ?  It  matters  no  more  than  it  matters  whether 
Lesbia's  sparrow  was  a  real  bird  or  a  metaphor,  no  more  than  it 
matters  whether  the  carmen  to  Cerinthe  were  written  for  the 
poet's  pleadings  in  propria  pergona  or  for  his  friend.  It  matters 
nothing.  We  have  *'  Don  Juan"  and  "  Wilhelm  Meister'* ;  wo 
have  "  Hamlot "  and  the  "  Lycidas";  we  have  the  songs  of  Ca- 
tullus and  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  :  what  wants  the  world  more 
than  these?  Ahis  !  alas  !  it  wants  those  which  shall  pull  down 
the  greater  stature  to  the  lower ;  it  wants  that  which  shall  con- 
sole it  for  its  own  drear  dulness  by  showing  it  the  red  spots  vii;i- 
ble  on  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 

The  disease  for  "documents,"  ns  they  are  called  in  the  jar- 
gon of  the  time,  is  only  another  name  for  this  insatiable  appetite 
to  pry  into  the  private  life  of  those  greater  th.in  their  fellows,  in 
the  hope  to  find  something  therein  wherewith  to  belittle  them. 
Genius  may  stiy  as  it  will  the  nihil  humanuma  me  aUettum  puto  ; 
humanity  always  sullenly  perceives  that  genius  is  genius  precisely 
because  it  is  something  other  than  humanity,  aoroctlting  beyond 
it,  above  it — never  of  it ;  something  which  stands  al«)of  fmm  it, 
however  it  may  express  itself  OS  kin  to  it      Th»T>     '  '     •"  man 


tt  dltine  is  a  doubtful  postulate  ;  but  that  wliatevor  tbt.'re  is 
divine  to  be  found  clothed  iu  a  human  form  is  to  be  found  in 
gciiiu«  is  true  for  all  time.  The  nia^  of  nieti  dimlj  fed  this, 
and  lhc3*  vaguely  re8<.'rit  it,  and  dislike  genius,  as  the  multitude 
in  India  and  Palestine  disliked  Buddlia  and  Christ.  When  the 
tiger  tears  it  or  the  cross  bears  it,  the  mnas  of  men  are  consoled 
for  their  own  inferiority  to  it.  In  the  world  Prometheus  is  always 
kept  chained  ;  and  the  fire  he  brings  from  heaven  is  spat  upon. 

"Oh.  weep  far  Adoiuilal— The  qulolc  Drrama, 

Tne  paastoD-wtogod  Ministers  of  thouRht. 

Who  were  hl5  flocks,  wbom  near  the  lirlng  etroams 

Of  his  j-ouiiK  Bptrlt  be  fed,  and  whom  he  lAUght 

The  love  which  w»j  lu  music,  wander  not,— 

Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  biain  to  brain. 

But  droop  there,  whence  they  spmnc;;  and  mourn  their  lot 

Round  the  oold  heart,  where,  after  tbelr  sweet  pain, 
Thejr  ne'er  will  gather  stren^h,  nor  find  a  home  again. 


The  Bool  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are," 

Every  line  iu  Siielley's  verse  which  speaks  of  Italy  is  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  land.  Each  line  is  a  picture;  true  and  perfect, 
wbellier  of  day  or  night,  of  water  or  shore,  of  marsh  or  garden, 
of  silence  or  melody.      Take  this  poem,  "Julian  and  Maddalo  "  : 

"How  beantlful  Is  annaet,  when  the  glow 
Of  bearon  desoetMlB  apon  a  bind  like  lbe«, 
Thoa  paradise  oX  ezUes.  Italy  I 

Aa  those  wbo  panm  on  some  delightful  way. 
Tboogh  bent  on  pleaaaat  pUirrlmage.  we  stood 
liOokiog  upon  Che  orenlng,  and  the  flood 
WUch lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore. 
Pared  with  the  Imaice  of  the  sky  :  tu«  hoar 
And  airy  Alpa,  towards  the  north,  appeared. 
Tbro'  mist,  a  heareo-suBtainlng  bul  wnrlc,  reared 
Between  the  east  and  west;  and  half  tlie  sky 
Waa  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  etiiblnznDry, 
Dark  purple  at  the  itenlib.  which  still  srew 
Down  the  steep  went  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  ct>o  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paiuod  in  hl«  descent 
Awoag  the  roany-foldtxl  hdlA— they  were 
Tbeae  famous  Eugnnran  hlila.  which  bear, 
Ai  Man  from  Ll'lo  through  the  harbor  piles, 
Th« Ukenesa of  aclnmpof  pealced  Isles— 
And  then,  as  If  the  earth  and  fea  had  been 
Diaaalyett  Into  one  lake  of  Ore,  wet«  seen 
Thone  mountains  towering,  aa  from  wuve4  of  flame, 
Around  tba  Taporoos  sun.  from  which  llifrc  cnmo 
Tha  Inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Tlwlr  TOT  Vt»k»  Innsparent.' 
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Whoever  knows  tho  lugoons  of  tho  Lulo  Hud  of  Muruno  knoi 
llio  oxquiaito  justuosa  and  Tcrucity  of  this  dc^ription. 
lh«>ii){ht  of  it  not  long  ago  when,  sailing  over  the  ehallov  wat«r 
on  tho  way  to  tho  city  from  Toroello,  I  saw  tho  sun  descend  behind 
Iho  nxiuato  Kiigunean  hill».  whiUl  tho  full  moon  hang,  exnctlj 
oppi«ito.  ovor  tho  more  distant  chain  of  the  inland  monntains. 
Thou  thii  again: 

**  I  •••  »  ekM*  «l  cr(«a  IMTW  a»d  tmt 
BvUt  rmMd  4ark  eargna,  nrmt  tp  tto  root 
OrUwttvti«i 

iilM»latlMfr4krk«a 

IMltBtkol 

la  «I><*M  <«mU»I.  m»i  nm  ri>>nal>a  ilaon. 
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lere  ia  not  the  slightest  exiiggenition  in  these  lines,  for  exqui- 
as  tht-y  are,  ihey  rather  fall  below  than  exceed  the  rapture 
riot  of  coiinttcss  ni<rhlingiilos  in  ItHtiau  wooda  by  noon  and 
iitght,  and  the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  stronger  singers 
Till  take  np  and  develop  the  broken  songs  of  weaker  birds. 

"  If  t  were  a  dead  leaf  tboa  mivtitest  bear  ; 
If  I  were  &  swift  cloud  lo  fly  with  the*? ; 
A  ware  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  sharo 

"*  The  Impulse  of  thy  8trenglh,  only  Ices  free 
Than  thou,  O  uneontrollable  t    If  even 
I  wert)  na  lo  nay  boyhood,  and  could  be 

"  The  oomrudo  of  thy  wanderings  orcr  lif«ron, 
Ae  then,  when  to  ontalrip  the  akyey  sitevd 
BoAToe  teemed  a  vision,  I  would  no'er  have  strlTon 

"  As  lhu«  with  tbco  in  prayer  In  my  sore  nei-d. 
Oh  I  lift  nip  lu  n  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  t 
I  fall  apon  the  thorns  of  life  I    I  bleed  I 

"  A  heavy  weiitbt  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  th«o  :  tameless,  and  vwlft.  and  prpnd. 

**  Make  me  thy  lyre,  eren  as  the  foreet  is  : 
WliaL  If  my  leaves  are  falllnB  like  its  own  I 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  hannonlea 

''Vl*!!!  tnko  from  both  a  deep  autnmnal  tone. 
Sweet  IhouKh  in  sadnoM.    Be  Ihouisb,  cpirlt  fierce. 
My  spirit  I    Be  thoa  me,  Inipetuoua  one  I 

"  Drlre  my  dead  thoughte  over  the  untyerso 
Like  withered  learea  to  quicken  a  new  birih; 
And,  by  tiie  incantatloD  of  this  verse, 

"Beattor,  aa  from  an  uoextlng-alshed  hearth 
AdMsand  iparks,  my  words  amongr  mankind  t 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

"  The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !    O  wind. 
If  WiutercomoB.  con  Spring  be  for  behind  I" 

In  the  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,''  written  in  a  wood  washed  by 
the  Arno  waters,  how  coini>Ietcly  his  spirit  loses  itself  in  and  is 
identified  with  the  forces  of  Nature  !  how  in  every  line  wo  feel 
the  sweep  and  motion  of  the  strong  h'bccci'o  coming  from  the 
gray  Atlantic,  over  "  the  sapless  foliage  of  tho  ocean,"  to 

"  waken  from  his  summor  dr««me 
Tbit  bluv  Mediterranean,  where  he  1*7, 
LtiUed  by  the ooli  o(  bis  crystalline  Mxtuoa, 
'  BesMa  a  pumice  iaio  <a  Bain's  bay. 
And  saw  In  id«ep  old  palaces  and  towers 
QalrerinK  within  lb«  wave's  intenscr  day." 

J'lien  lliat  wijid  sweeps  up  the  channel  of  tho  Arno,  the  yel- 
Inving  (»inebmkt4  bend,  tho  rushes  thrill  and  tremble,  the  sum- 
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mer's  empty  nests  are  sliakeii  from  the  ilnc  and  ncacia  ouughs, 
the  river,  stirred  by  the  broatli  of  the  sea,  grows  yellow  and  gray 
iiud  swollen  and  turgid,  the  lust  swallow  flies  southward  from  his 
home  under  the  eaves  of  granary  or  chapel,  and  the  nightingales 
rise  from  their  haiint*t  in  the  thickets  of  laurel  an<l  bay  and  go 
also  where  the  ehadowfi  of  Indian  temples  or  of  Egyptian  palm* 
trees  lie  upon  the  sand  of  a  still  older  world. 

In  that  most  beautiful  and  too  little  known  of  poems,  "Epi- 
psychidion,"  the  whole  scene,  though  called  Greek,  is  Italian,  and 
might  be  taken  from  the  woods  beside  the  Lake  of  Garda  or 
the  forest-like  parks  which  lie  deep  and  cool  and  still  in  the 
blue  shadows  of  Apennine  or  Abruzzi. 

*•  There  are  thick  woods  where  sylvan  fomiB  abide; 
And  many  a  (ouulaln,  rivulet,  and  pond, 
As  clear  AS  elemental  diamond. 
Or  serene  morning  air;  nod  far  beyond. 
The  moesy  trttcks  made  by  the  goats  and  de«r 
(Which  the  rongh  shepherd  treads  but  oncoa  year,) 
Picrco  into  glndcs,  caverns,  and  bowers,  and  h&lls 
BuUt  round  with  ivy,  which  the  wRterfalls 
lllunitnlng,  with  sound  that  never  fails. 

Accompany  the  noonday  nighllnKnics:  * 

And  all  the  place  is  poopled  with  sweet  a'n: 
The  light  clear  clement  which  the  Islo  wears 
Is  hcAvy  with  the  scent  of  lemon- flower*, 
Which  floats  like  mist  laden  w^lth  unseen  showora 
And  falls  upon  the  eyelids  like  faint  sleep; 
And  from  the  moss  riolels  and  Jonquils  peep. 
And  dart  their  anovrs  odor  throufrh  the  brain. 
Till  you  might  falnl  with  that  delicious  pain." 

In  the  whole  world  of  poetry  Love  has  never  been  song  with 
more  beauty  than  in  this  great  poem. 

"Abmel 
I  ftm  not  thine:  I  am  a  port  of  thte. 

Pilot  of  the  Fnta 
Whese  course  haa  been  so  atarlessi    Otoolaio 
BitiavodI    O  too  eoon  adored,  fay  uel 
For  in  the  fields  of  immortality 
My  spirit  should  at  first  have  worshipped  thine, 
A  divine  presence  in  a  plac<»  divine: 
Or  should  bare  moved  lx<side  it  ou  this  c»rth. 
A  shadow  of  that  substance,  from  iU  birtli; 


Wo— «re  wo  ■■■■•  '..--'..o^.  OS  noire  cf  munir  an*, 
Foroneaii  .hdlsatmliat: 

Such  dtlfbr'  '  rut  itisoord.  «*  <--i<i  cnnk" 

Tboas  Bweetoat  soonda,  ta  wlUoh 
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k  tKnbUng  learea  in  a  contlnuoiis  oirf 

The  day  Is  Q-ovav,  aad  Ibou  wUt.  fly  with  me. 
To  \»littl!!Oc'er  of  dull  morUllty 

I«  m'-       ■    :n  a  ve«tal  aistersllll; 

To  '  '  lie  dctp.  Ilie  ltni>«rl9liabIo, 

Not  1-:— _, Luf,  henceforth  be  tliou  united 

Breo  M  «  brid«,  deJIghlinir  &iid  delighted. 
Tha  hour  U  como:— Ihe  deatlned  .Star  bafi  risen, 
Wlilch  iihnll  descend  uyioa  a  racunt  prison. 
The  wjtllit  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thlclc  aet 
The  scntlncis— but  true  love  never  yet 
Was  thus  coD9traInc<l  :  it  nrerleajiA  nil  fence; 
Uke  llgbtnlnK,  with  invisible  violence 
PlerciUK  Its  contioenls. 


This  isle  and  house  arc  mine,  and  I  hare  vowed 
Tbee  Ui  bv  tody  of  tbe  solitude 
Aod  I  have  lilted  up  some  chambers  there 
liooking  toward  the  KOlUen  koslern  aXt, 
And  IcTcl  with  the  liriag  winds,  wbicb  flow 
like  wnv(»  above  the  lirlnK  waves  below. 
I  lutre  Botil  bookn  utid  tniislo  Ibcrc.  and  all 
Those  iu«r.ruriiciil8  \vith  which  high  spirits  call 
Thr  f'  "      ;liid  the  post 

Uui  '  I  lie  present  lost 

^«  iiij......    J.... .,,;,     ..  :..-i»  dieup.  but  cannot  die. 

Folded  wllhin  their  own  eternity. 

Our  siiiii'le  life  wants  litlln,  and  true  tast« 

Hlre»  nut  the  piUo  drudije  Luxury  to  wiialo 

Tbe  icone  it  would  adorn,  and  therefore  still. 

Nature  with  all  her  children,  haunts  the  hiU. 

The  rlnK-dovc,  in  the  embowerinB  Ivy,  yet 

Keep:!  np  her  lovclanient,  and  the  owls  flit 

ICouDil  the  evening  tower  and  the  young  stars  glanco 

Belweoii  Ihp  quick  bats  in  their  lu  ilightdaoco  ; 

The  iiiotied  deer  bask  in  tbe  fresh  moonlight 

Before  vtir  K*ie.  and  th«  slow  nilont  night 

Is  Rioosurvd  by  the  panl-ii  of  tholr  calm  sleep. 

B«  thl4  our  home  in  life,  and  when  years  heap 

Tlinr  !  iioars,  like  ieavos.  on  our  decay. 

bet'  li»  nvcrhnuBlngday, 

Th«  !  f  this  Klyiiian  isle. 

Gon^!'  irnble,  on''.    Meanwhile 

WeC"  :.<.'.  and  sit,  and  walk  together. 

Under  the  ro»f  uf  blue  Ionian  weather. 

And  wamler  In  the  niivuliiws.  or  ascend 

Tbe  niosiiy  mountains,  where  tho  bloc  heavens  bend 

With  llRhfmil  wlnd»,  >n  Iniirli  their  paramour; 

'  I  II  dhore, 

|>>S0«, 

...  >t«cy,— 

!'.>    .  ■  U 

'l.  of  bliOB. 

\e  and  live 

I  ■  hour,  arrive 

'^b«n  MUM  uU  cd\'aru  boor  aoema  ret  to  keep 
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<mI  and  depressed  iu  its  development  by  all  English 
ices  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Shelley  most  completely  of  all 
eacapes  the  latt«r,  not  only  becuuso  he  died  so  early,  but  because 
whole  temperament  resisted  conventional  pressure  as  a  climb- 
plant  resists  being  fastened  to  the  earth;  flung  it  off  with 
impatience,  oa  the  shining  plumage  of  the  eea-bird  flings  off  the 
leaden -colored  ra'^i  ^fid  th<^  colorless  sands  of  the  shore.  Shelley 
had  not  only  genius :  he  had  courage — that  most  rare,  most  noble, 
and  most  costly  of  all  forms  of  courage,  that  which  rejects  the 
measurements  and  the  laws  imposed  upon  the  common  majority 
of  men  by  conventional  opinion.  And  this  praise,  no  slight 
praise,  may  be  given  to  him,  which  cannot  be  given  to  many, 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  act  up  to  his  opinions.  The  world 
had  never  dominion  enough  over  him  to  make  him  fear  it,  or 
sacrifice  his  higher  affections  to  it.  In  this,  as  in  his  adoration 
of  luiture  and  his  instinctive  pantheism,  he  was  the  tniest  poet 
the  modem  world  has  known. 

To  the  multitude  of  men  he  must  be  forever  unintelligible 
d  alien;  because  their  Ijiws  are  not  his  laws,  their  sight  is  not 
his  aight,  their  heaven  of  small  things  makes  his  hell,  and  his 
ven  nf  beatitiful  visions   and  of  pure  passions  is  a  paradise 
reof  they  cannot  even  dimly  see  the  portals.     But  to  all  poets 
Ilia  memory  and  his  verse  must  ever  bo  inexpressibly  dear  and 
His  •'  Adonaia  "  may  bo  repc.»ted  for  himself.     There  is 
ty    in    the    manner  of   his  death  which    we   must   not 
grudgti  to  him  if  we  truly  love  him.     It  fitly  rounded  a  poet's  life. 
That  life  was  short,  measured  by  years;  but,  ended  so,  it  was 
more  complete  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  stretched  on  to 
•ge.     Who  knows  ? — he  might  have  become  a  magnate  in  Hamp- 
shire, a  country  squire,  a  member  of  Parliament.,  a  sheriff  for  the 
coanty,  any   and  all  things  such  as  the  muses  would  have  wept 
B^r:  Shelley  in  England,  Shelley  old,  would  have  been  Shelley  no 
pVBore.     Better  and  sweeter   the  waves  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  and 
I  the  riolet-gown  grave  of  Rome.     Sadder  and  more  painful  than 
'         "        "   ilh   is  it  to  witness  the  slow  decay  of  the  soul  under 
g  fret  and  burdensome  conventionalities  of  the  world; 
more  crael  than  the  sudden  storm  is  the  tedious  monotony  of  the 
world's  bondage.     The  sea  was  merciful   when  it  took   Adonais 
who  sang  "  Adonais  "  from  earth  when  he  was  yet   young.    He 
and  hi?  friends,  he  and  those  who  wrote  the  "  Endymion  "  and 
'JSO.  399.  17 
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the  "  Manfred,"  were  happy  in  their  dcatlis  :  their  gpinie,  cut- 
nally  young,  live  with  wa  and  hare  escaped  all  contamination  uf 
the  commonplace.  Byron  might  have  lived  to  wrangle  in  the 
Lords  over  the  Corn  Laws;  Keats  might  have  lived  to  become  a 
London  physician  and  pouch  fees;  Shelley  might  have  lived  to 
be  Ciistos  notulorum  and  to  take  his  daughters  to  a  court  ball. 
Their  best  friend  was  the  angel  of  death  who  came  at  Borne,  at 
Missolonghi,  at  Lerici.     "Whom  the  gods  love  die  young." 

The  monotony,  the  thraldom,  and  the  pettiness  of  conven- 
tional life  lie  forever  in  wait  for  the  man  of  genius,  to  sink  him 
under  their  muddy  waters  and  wash  him  into  likeness  with  the 
multitude  :  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  escaped  this  fell  embrace. 

What  may  be  termed  the  material  side  of  the  intellect  receives 
tiesistauce  in  England — that  is  to  say,  in  the  aristocratic  and  polit- 
ical world  of  England  ;  wit  and  perception  and  knowledge  of 
character  are  quickened  and  multiplied  by  it.  But  the  brilliancy, 
liberty,  and  spirituality  of  the  imagination  are  in  it  dulled  and 
lowered.  If  a  poet  can  find  fine  and  fair  thoughts  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  London  square,  he  would  be  visited  by  far  finer  and 
fairer  thoughts  were  he  standing  by  the  edge  of  the  Adrian  or 
Tyrrhene  sea,  or  looking  down,  eagle-like,  from  some  high  spar 
of  wind-vexed  Apennine.  The  poet  should  not  live  forever  away 
from  the  world,  but  he  should  oftentimes  do  so. 

Shelley's  political  creed — if  an  impersonal  but  intense  indigna- 
tion can  deserve  the  name  of  creed — was  born  of  his  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  a  pity  for  pain  which  amounted  to  a  passion.  But 
his  nature  was  not  one  which  could  long  nurture  hate ;  and  he 
says  truly  that,  with  him  and  in  all  he  wrote,  "Love  is  celebrated 
everywhere  as  the  sole  law  which  should  govern  the  moral  world." 

The  atmosphere  of  Italy  has  been  the  greatest  fertiliser  of 
English  i>oetical  genius.  There  is  something  fatal  to  genius  in 
modern  English  life  :  its  conditions  are  oppressive  ;  it«  air  is 
heavy;  it*  habits  are  altogether  opjrosed  to  the  life  of  the  imagin- 
ation. Out-of-door  life  in  England  is  only  associated  with  what 
is  called  "  the  pleasure  of  killing  things,"  and  is  only  possible  to 
those  who  are  very  robust  of  frame  and  hard  of  feeling.  The  in- 
tellectual life  in  England  is  only  developed  in  gaslight  and 
lamplight,  over  dinner-tables  and  in  club-rooms,  and  although 
the  country  houses  in  some  instances  might  be  made  centre:;  of 
intellectnal  life,  they  never  are  so  by  any  chancA,  and  remain 
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only  the  sanctnarics  of  fashion,  of  giistroiioniy,  and  of  sport. 
The  innnmerablo  demands  on  time,  the  routine  of  social  engage- 
tnenta,  the  pressure  of  conventional  opinion,  are  all  too  strong  in 
EngUnd  to  allow  the  man  of  genius  to  be  happy  there,  or  to  reach 
there  his  higheat  and  best  development.  The  many  artificial  re- 
straints of  life  in  England  are,  of  all  things,  the  most  injurious 
ti  rament,  which  ut  nil  times  is  quickly  irritated 

at,:  __.  =       ^  d  by  its  surroundings,      There  is  not  enough 

liHsure  or  space  for  meditation,  nor  freedom  to  live  as  the 
^MBecliotis  or  the  fancy  or  the  mind  desires;  and  the  abs^eiiue  of 
^Hliuty — <if  beauty,  artistic,  architeclunii,  natunil,  and  physical 
[  — oppresses  and  dulls  the  poetic  imagination  without  its  being 
HMnsible  of  what  it  is  from  the  lack  of  which  it  suffers. 
^^  It  has  been  said  of  a  living  statesnum  that  he  is  only  great  in 
opposition.  So  may  it  be  said  of  the  poet  who  touches  mundane 
things.  He  is  only  great  in  opposition.  Milton  could  not  have 
written  a  Jubilee  Ode  without  falling  from  his  high  estate  ;  and 
none  can  care  for  Shakespeare  witliout  desiring  to  expunge  the 
panegyric  on  a  Virgin  Queen  written  for  the  Masque  of  Kenil- 
wortL.  The  poet  is  lord  of  a  spiritual  power ;  he  is  far 
shove  the  holders  of  powers  temporal.  He  holds  the  sensitive 
plant  in  his  hand,  and  feels  every  innermost  thrill  of  nature  ;  he 
u  fal«o  to  himself  when  he  denies  nature  and  does  a  forced  and 
unreal  homage  to  the  decrees  and  the  dominion  of  ordinary 
•ociety  or  of  ordinary  government. 

"Both  are  alien  to  him,  and  are  his  foes." 

Thja  line  might  fittingly  have  been  graven  on  Shelley's  tomb- 
ftonc,  for  it  was  essentially  the  law  of  his  soul.  The  violence  of 
political  imprecations  is  begotten  by  love,  though  Jove  of 
jther  kind — love  of  justice,  of  truth,  of  tolerance,  of  liberty, 
»ll  of  which  ho  beheld  violated  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  state 
«ad  of  the  law.  Shelley,  with  the  unerring  vision  which  is  the 
birthright  of  genius,  saw  through  the  hypocrisies  and  shams  of 
king*,  and  priests,  and  churches,  and  council-chamber*,  and 
oonrentional  morality,  ami  political  creeds.  The  thunder  of 
the  superb  sonnet  to  England  which  begins  with  the  famous  line, 

"  Aa  old,  mad,  bUnd,  despised,  and  dying  king," 


\t  f^m  hi*  heart's  depths  in  scorn  of  lies,  in  hati-ed  of  pre- 
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tenoo,  in  righteous  indignation  aa  a  patriot  at  the  corruption,  ve- 
nality, and  hypocrisy  of 

"  Rolen  who  neither  tee,  nor  feel,  nor  knotr. 
But  teech-like  to  Ihclr  fainting  countrjr  cling  ' 

It  18  perhnps  to  be  lamented  that  t}ie  trne  poi-tic  lempenunent 
should  ever  turn  aside  to  share  the  fret  and  fever  of  political 
strife.  It  is  waste  of  the  spirit  of  Alastor  to  rage  against  Swell- 
foot.  But  the  poet  cannot  wholly  escape  the  influences  of  ba^cr 
humanity,  and,  watching  the  struggles  of  "the  blind  and  battling 
niultitnilu  "  from  afar,  he  cannot  avoid  being  moved  either  to  a 
]tussion  of  pity  or  to  a  passion  of  disdain,  or  to  both  at  once,  in 
view  of  this  combat,  which  seeras  to  him  so  poor  and  small,  so  low 
and  vile.  Men  of  genius  know  the  mere  transitory  character  of 
those  religions  and  those  social  laws  which  awe,  as  by  a  phantasm 
of  terror,  weaker  minds,  and  they  refuse  to  allow  their  live^  to  be 
dictated  to  or  boniul  down;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  their  power 
of  revolt  is  their  attainment  of  greatness. 

The  soul  of  Shelley  was.  beside-  '    imbaod  by  that  wide 

pantheism  which  makes  all  the  rec>  igions  of  men  look   so 

trite,  80  poor,  so  narrow,  and  ao  m«tiL 

'*  Ckaat  tteM  teMtM  wban  tkoM  «lrtts  1H« 
WhhA  nwto  siiA  Mtau*  mwto  te  (k«  wooAi  t 

I  bare  b«M4  tftoa*  aai*  iltllfcd  ta  ivMU  mt. 
Tk»  MbMM.  whtak  «MlMmat«t  af  Um  nn 

TIm  Msgr  bottea  «t  clar  Ikkw  aad  yeolii 

Ua*«  til*  anew  aad  oMi 


tWr  iM*  «•  IkMk  uHl  talk  tkitr  I 


I  «r»  tfcm,  ^T»  M>—  ntkm  \ 
»tek  VloMom  or  wnkla  tlM  I 


y* ...^_._._ 

Or  ««  tkatr  «r(BC  «iAw*  <■  IM*  tWr  «>. 

"I   mi'  ""   

lovtlincw  .-(f  natnre  fi  vith  awe  and  deep  ddijht 
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'*  My  soul  IS  An  enchaoted  bo«t. 

Which,  like  &  aleoplng  awan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silror  waves  of  thy  sweot  sinslng ; 

And  thine  doth  like  ao  angel  eit 

Beside  the  holm  condnctinKiC, 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  molody  ore  ri&gins. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  forever. 

Upon  that  manr-vrindinK  river. 

Between  niountAins,  woods,  abjasea, 

A  paradise  of  wlldemuflses  I 
Till,  like  one  In  slumber  bound. 
Borne  to  the  Ocean,  I  float  down,  around 
Into  a  sea  profound,  o(  everHipreoding  sound." 

This  intimate  sympathy  with  Nature,  this  perception  of  beauty  in 
things  seen  and  unseen,  this  deep  joy  in  the  sense  of  existence, 
^inake  the  very  life  of  Shelley's  life  ;  he  is  the  ideal  poet,  feeding 

"  on  the  aPriol  kisses 
or  shapes  that  haunt  thought's  wUdemesaea." 

Taine  has  said,  witli  truth,  of  modern  life : 

"NoinB  n«  sarons  plug  prendre  la  vie  en  grand,  sortie  do  nous  m^mes;  nous  nous  oon- 
Iraiww  dona  nn  petit  bien-^lre  personnel  dAns  one  petite  csuvre  vtag^re.  (He  ia 
trrlUas  tn  the  moantaius  beyond  Naples.]  Icl  on  redaisait  le  vteux  et  le  conrort  au 
Ainsl  d^-gSK^  I'lune,  commo  Ics  jreux,  pouvait  contempler  les 
I  boriaons  tout  ce  qui  s'etend  et  dure  au  dcia  de  I'bomme." 

iro<lem  life  gives  you  six  electric  bells  beside  your  bed,  but 
not  one  court  or  chamber  that  a  great  artist  would  care  to  copy. 
The  poet  yawning  among  the  electric  bells  becomes  a  common- 
place  person,  with  a  mind  obscured  by  a  gourmet's  love  of  the 
table  and  the  cellar  ;  he  is  the  chameleon  who  has  lost  hia  luminous 
and  magical  powers  of  transfiguration,  and  become  a  mere  gorged 
lizard  stuffiKl  with  sugar. 

Byron,  Shelluy,  Wonlsworth,  were  in  their  different  lives  so 
■jroal  because  they  had  ull  the  power  to  reject  the  drowsy  and 
dnlling  influences  of  the  common  world  of  men,  and  withdraw 
from  it  to  Ravenna,  to  Lirici,  to  Rydal.  The  commonplace  of 
life,  whether  in  occupations,  relationships,  or  so-called  duties, 
eats  away  the   poetry  of  temperament  with  the  slow,  sure  gnaw- 

;  of  the  hidden  insect  which  euts  away  the  tiger-skin  until 
where  the  golden  bronze  and  deep  sable  of  the  shining  fur  once 
glistened,  there  is  only  a  bald,  bare  spot,  with  neither  color  nor 
bt«aty  left  in  it.  There  are  millions  on  millions  to  follow  the 
in  tracks  and  fnlfll  the  common  functions  of  human  life. 
the  poet  is  dragged  down  to  any  of  these  he  is  lost.  The 
JJDoUi  who  descried  the  star  lies  dead  in  the  kitchen  fire,  degraded 
■od  iujored  Iwyond  mull. 
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UNFAITHFUL,"  AND  THE   REV.    PHILIP  S.  MOIOIC,    D.D., 

OF  THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  60ST0V. 


When  David  coveted  Bathsheba,  he  sent  Uriah  to  the  front 
of  the  battle.  To-day,  in  the  United  States,  Bathsheba  trumps 
Bp  a  cause  ftr  divorce,  and  Uriah  lives  to  see  his  wiie  married  to 
his  influential  rival. 

I  am  an  American,  and  a  proud  one.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  been  watching  with  admiration  the  progress  of  my  country. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  very  prosperity  has  nourished  the 
evil  called  divorce. 

Now,  we  are.  as  a  people,  wholly  independent  of  the  laws  that 
control  other  nations.  \Ve  have  had  a  century  of  freedom, 
wlncation,  and  elbow-room.  We  have  no  excuses  to  urge  for 
making  mistakes  in  marriage.  Young  people  meet  socially  wiLh- 
ont  restraint ;  they  cannot  be  forced  into  marriage,  and  they 
poMees  all  the  facilities  for  deliberation  in  taking  murriage-vowa. 
Iftm  anxioua  to  believe  that  the  majority  marry  from  right 
motives. 

Our  high-pressure  civilization  has  much  to  do  with  after- 
tronblr-s.  Young  people  must  enjoy  luxuries  which  are  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  young  man's  honest  purse.  Hence  comes  dis- 
content. 

Were  marriage  indissoluble,  tho  old-fashioned  virtues  would 

I  possibly  grow  apace.     Rut  divorce  is  the  open  door.    Selfishness, 

greed,  and  vanity  murder  devotion,  economy,  and  faith.    A  richer 

man  stands  in  view.     I  tliiiik  that  divorce  appeals  to  the  grosser 

J  of  our  njitiire.     The  refined,  sensitive  men  and  women 

iTy  with  jiHt  ideas  are  never  heard  of  in  divorce  courts. 

Divorce  u  not  the  settlement  of  an  evil  ;  it  is  tho  begin- 
rning  of  endlMO  complications.      I   sni  amazed  at  the  general  iu- 
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!▼•  or  affirmative.     Divorce  ia  of  two  kinds,  partial,  a  viensd 

'  ti  thoro,  and  absolute,  a  vinculo  matrimonii.     In  the  first  case  it 

in  the  legal  suapenaion  of  a  relation  which  is  not  wholly  dissolved ; 

m  the  second  case  it  ia  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  marital 

'bond.     Properly,  a  decree  of  absolute  divorce  is  the  legal  rocog- 

nitioQ  of  a  dissolntiou  that  has  already  taken  place. 

Can  the  marriage-tie  be  dissolved  save  by  death  ?     The  nega- 
tive of  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain.     Man's  power  of  self- 
ieatruction  ia  not  confined  to  the  physical    realm.     Marriage  ia 
'quite  as  much  a  moral  relation  as  it  is  a  physical  relation.     Just 
US  certainly  as  one  may  destroy  his  life  by  vice,  or  destroy  his 
lonil  sensibility  by  self-abandonment   to  evil   impulses,  just  so 
r«in»ly  may  he  destroy  both  the  physical  and  the  moral  tie  which 
he  has  formed  by  marriage.     That  the  laws  governing  society 
loold  and  must  recognize  such  dissolution  is  unquestionable. 
There  are   both  rational  grounds  and  social  necessities  for 
divorce.   Tomany  minds  the  very  idea  of  divorce  is  repugnant.    It 
ems  to  be  a  violation  of  the  divine  order  of  human  life.     But  one 
mat  not  ignore  facts.     Amputation  is  repugnant  to  a  sensitively- 
organized  nature  ;  but  if  a  limb  is  gangrened  it  must  be  cut  off. 
The  entire  prohibition  of  divorce  would  work  harm  to  individuals 
and,  through  them,  to  society.     It  seems  pretty  clear  also  that  to 
aoniQ  degree  it  would  promote  vice.     It  certainly  would  intiiut 
trent  wrong  on  many  innocent  and  defenceless  people.     In  some 
it  would  even  destroy  the  family.     Society  must  protect 
Fitself  as  a  whole,  but  in  doing  this  it  must  not  disregard  indi- 
vidual rights  and  needs.     Indeed,  as  surgery  often  eaves  human 
life  by  cutting  away  a  member  of  the   physical  organism,  so 
society  often  saves  the  family  by  cutting  off  a  noxious  member. 

That  divorce  is  needlessly  and  even  dangerously  frequent,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States,  one  who  has  examined  the  statistics 
tfln  this  matter  cannot  doubt.  That  decrees  of  divorce  are  often 
ited  on  insnrticient  grounds,  and  that  multiform  evils  result 
from  the  riiliculons  facility  with  which  divorce  can  now  be  pro- 
beared,  is  equally  beyond  question.  But  that  divorce  is  some- 
lime«  a  sorrowful  and  im2)erative  necessity,  in  the  present  condi- 
Ition  of  human  society,  can  be  denied  only  by  shutting  the  eyea 
•Ah  to  facta  and  to  fundamental  ethical  principles.  While  con- 
itling.  however,  that  divtjrce  ia  sometimes  not  only  necessary, 
but  abo  beneficial  to  80oi<>tv,  we  must  afUrm  tliat  absolute  divorce 
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is  teij  nrely  aeoeaBur,  or  ewn  toienbfe  from  a  hi^  no^ 
of  Tietr.    Almost  all  that  can  b()  aooooqitiflhed  bj  diror 
pffotoecMui  of  iuuMMtit  and  iajsrad  iadindttals.  and  i 
•erraUon  of  hooseboMs,  th*  destroetioo  of  which  is  i 
tb«  in6deUtj  of  hnaband  orvife,  can  ba  aaeored  throo 


1.  Oo^t  diToned  people  to  \m  aOowed  to  marry  m 
circa  mataaoee  ? 

Of  ooazaa  thia  ^aastMMi  reflBrs  oaly  to  nch 
*  dcerae  of  ahsolvla  diTono.     The   \utMtn  i* 
answer,    lliero  are  stra^  aigwaalitB  ia  Ikror  of  entii«1 
tioB  of  mazria^  to  ditroroed  pewom  darii^  the  life 
partT  to  the  di»olt«d  maRbga.  aar*  a  raanniage  of  tha ' 
hndHuid  aad  wife.    Bat  tfaoas  i^Msitii  are  sot  < 

Absolata  diToroe  is  jtwritaMp  ooIt  as  a  kgal ' 
iK^  that  tha  ■aRi^e4ie  ^  alM^j  bam  fiiaslvwd,  ih« 
■Mial  ouott  is  gone  aad  the  iattfrity  of  the  phnkal  uA 
betfi  doitrayuL  !•  eoeh  a  ewe  the  intAom  of  tke  iuuiiuM| 
aoB«  whether  wifc  or  haabaad,  wvttld  OMM  to  be  as  dor  as  i 
fMl^oMteddifid.  Butii 
aaa  a»  Mlsaaal  wwald  reaah 

tathegafltyTJolakirortWBMirim  tinhe>i|^tai 
is  to  pat  a  fweaiam  oa 
ioaad  ia  raKiBim]^  tkv  fultT  aad  at  the 
n^hlsoftheiaaeeeat.  la 


TIm  diftealtri 
Tailed  Steles  b* 
brtwec»thelra«Mid< 

waaUbei 
■L     ntkan«arid  ba 
i  «a  tl»  iirhKi^  that  aH«  «r  Ike  f 
AsaU  be  «HnM«a;^  ««  )^ 
»«He*a.iadtbai<^iaiawL 


!tWa  W  ttJl  %t: 


%*i^  > 
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It  is  pretty  clear  that  if,  in  place  of  the  now  prevalent  divorce 
fwinctilo,  legal  eeparatiou,  a  meiisd  et  thoro,  wore  very  largely 
gahstituted,  aa  reasonably  might  be  done,  all  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  entire  prohibition  of  divorce  would  be  secured  without 
the  inevitable  disadvantages  and  even  positive  evils  of  sach  pro- 
hibition. 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  of  the 
family  ? 

Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  divorce  on  the  integrity  and  moral 
heallii  of  the  family  is  often  most  harmful.  Only  a  careful  induc- 
tire  study  of  domestic  life  in  the  United  States  daring  the  past 
tmmty  years  can  qualify  one  to  give  a  U\\\  and  accurate  answer  to 
the  above  question.  But,  reasoning  from  well-known  and  ac- 
cepted principles  of  moral  causation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  almost 
always  divorce  is  an  evil.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  divorce  saves 
a  family,  as  amputation  saves  a  life  ;  but  nothing  can  make  the 
remedy  other  than  painful  and  perilous.  Easy  divorce  strikes 
directly  at  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  family,  and,  therefore, 
at  the  foundations  of  social  purity  and  strength.  It  lowers  the 
true  idea  of  marriage,  as  a  permanent  moral  union,  to  the  level  of 
a  contract  dependent  on  mutual  caprice.  It  stimulates  hasty  and 
ill-made  marriages  by  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  their  speedy 
dif«olution.  It  lessens  the  sanctity  of  wifehood  and  maternity. 
It  depresses  the  moral  tone  of  the  home  life.  It  magnifies  the 
difficulties  of  mutual  adjustment  between  husband  and  wife,  which 
inhere  in  the  imperfections  of  human  nature.  It  checks  the  dis- 
podtion  to  have  children,  who  may  be  grave  embarrassments  in 
caae  of  separation.  It  drives  away  the  sweet  spirit  of  pura 
religion,  and  do&les  the  temple  and  sanctuary  of  domestic  life 
with  the  unclean  spirit  of  legalized  lust.  It  would  be  diificiilt  to 
u«c  lunguage  in  denunciation  of  free  divorce  that  would  be 
extravagant. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  full  effects  of  the  epidemic  of 
divorce  which  recently  has  spread  over  our  country;  but  unless  the 
present  tendency  is  very  greatly  checked,  we  may  be  sure  that 
Hicial  corruption  on  a  wide  scale  must  follow  the  decay  of  that 
pure  domesti?  life  which  has  its  spring  in  hoiionible  and 
eudoriog  marriage.  Rare  and  ditlicuk  divorce  may  conserve  a 
trtMi  family  life.  Easy  divorce  promotes  a  freedom  of  sexual 
rebUiona  ia  society  in  which  the  family  cannot  live  and  thrive. 
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4.  Does  the  absolate  prohibition  of  divorce  where  it  exists 
oontribate  to  the  moral  pontj  of  societr  ? 

This  is  a  qaeetion  of  fact.  In  Sonth  Carolina  diroroe  is  not 
allowed,  and  Bishop,  in  his  "Slarriage  and  Diroroe,"  "quotes 
judicial  testimony  to  shoT  that  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
is  to  bring  about  a  partial  recognition  of  concubinage.  The 
portion  of  his  goods  which  a  married  man  may  leare  to  his  con- 
cubine has  in  £»ct  been  fixed  by  sta:st«.**  (Ency.  Brit.,  9th  Ed., 
Tolume  TiL,  page  304.)  It  is  pr«:ty  safe  to  say  that  where  pro- 
hibition has  been  absolute  iher«  has  no:  therefore  been  the 
greatest  moral  parity  of  soo:e:y.  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
where  divorce  has  been  forbiddes.  but  whepe  separation  has  been 
allowed  for  canse^ — for  example.  Italy  a=i  Spain. — have  scarcely 
been  exceptional  for  social  pariry.  Like  eiiforced  celibacy,  the 
entire  prohibition  of  divon.>e  wozild  se^m  to  pnjmote  concubinage 
and  illicii  iaTercvuraf.     Lecky  says: 

"  I^w»  twAMttnc  «a  diraroe  hav*  acrar  aeesMii  tb*  ;<enjT  af  ManiedBfetai  •■« 
i<  11  !■!  CMii  ■tJtiutt.  mat  Hi.  toe  Us^iaif  w^xA  »:»  *jg>Jpii<id  fe  imperial  Kammpf- 
Tmaxxkmtx\mvm\  i  of  a  rttr  Uert  »aajca3 at  tea>> Tta^a.'    .HiK.  iC  Sara.  Mar 

The  <j::es:io3.  however,  is  ::-■»:  a  siznr'.?  cne.     Much  depends 

on  the  gyj-cnil  iztcll:^:::'^  i-i  r.-..-ril  :r»ir::-^  .f  &  p^-^pl^'-  Great 
freedom  of  •iivor'oe  c-er:i:""y  vr.:";::s  i^xuil  :~=i:rkl::y  under 
fortns  of  liT.  AV*. '.-.::<  yr;>..":.:..r. -s.-rkj  viJt'.T  liss  eviL  On 
the  ■■■'-:>.  :i:e  s-rr;?:::-?  ;:  ;f.vr.:".-e  ii-i  :ir^f-'-  reasoning 
alike  r«::-:  :c  :'~r  r.-.i;v.:cv.i:..-,-  ::  >:r.~.i-.r.:  .atj  .r.  i>:r,>?  as  a 
r.ecr?ssirT  i;..;  t?-:\-.:v;  safiiTVir-",  .:  :"---  :*-"./•".  ini.  :'-ro-ch  the 


♦*^- 


— V.  c:  :i-.sk-::i: .: .  i::.:  •••.ivr;.:?  >s.x..-..    .::. 


;"-:_:.-  S.  M-xoM. 


KOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 


TBK  PREVAILIXO   KPIDEMIC. 

AT  nRpraaeat  wrltlne  the  epidemic  of  la  grippe  &ppean  to  be  abating.  To  ■  7 
parittrely  tbat  It  Is  ImTlsg  oa  in  not  poariblc.  We  ataonld.  tbercfore,  not  allow 
Itetamenta  In  the  public  preaa,  to  tbo  effect  that  the  outbreak  la  waning,  to  mlalead 
OS  lata  baoomlnir  careleaa  of  exposore  to  causos  that  mar  induce  an  attack. 

The  pi«T«ning  epidemic  originated,  or  Kenis  to  have  originated,  in  Rossia 
aboat  Nommber  1. 188B.  According  to  the  Enropean  press  acconnla,  one-ball  c'  tbo 
population  of  St  Petoraburg  were  attacked  b;  it  within  three  weeks  of  ita  appoor- 
aoce  in  that  dtjr.  The  weather  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  waa  uniuuallj  warm 
•Bd  hninid.  These  conditions  were  probably  the  exciting  causes.  B7  December  15 
llM  dtseaae  had  spread  over  entire  northern  Kurope,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
UrMohed  thia  ooontrr  about  December  SO.  It  is  uncertain  whether  to  New  York  or 
BoatoB  belonga  the  donbtfol  honor  of  having  had  the  first  oaae.  Within  flfteen  dajt 
,  flC  Deowaber  SS,  on  which  date  the  Brat  caaos  were  reported  In  New  York,  full;  100,000 
tttmm  had  been  afflicted  with  la  ffrtppe  in  that  city. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  opidcmic  is  identlcaj  with  the  RuMima. 
The  disease  Is  due  to  some  micro-organism  carried  In  and  by  the  air,  and  probably 
also  by  clothing  and  other  material.  This  micro-organlam  infects  the  human  sys- 
tem, giring  riae  to  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease,  but  In  so  doing  It  la  rapidly 
destroyed  by  some  protecting  influence  In  the  human  body. 

Obaerrers  of  the  highest  standing  differ  upon  the  subject  of  oontagion,  some 
keUiac  that  it  Is  highly  eoatagioua.  others  that  it  Is  slightly  so,  and  others  silll  that 
Ueaanot  be  transmitted  from  person  to  person.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
latter  la  defttaee  of  their  opinion  are  that  ita  rapid  and  almoet  aimult&neons  dUTu- 
lloa  preelndea  the  idea  of  peraooal  contagion.  The  extremely  short  period  of  Incu- 
bation tends  also  to  dUprove  It.  In  hoascholds  persons  who  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ■nhiected  to  tbe  disease  arc  seized  with  it  ono  after  another,  a  few  hours 
.  tatf  Interrening  between  each  case.  Then,  too,  they  say,  previous  epidemics  hare 
I  and  have  disappeared  entirely  after  running  a  short  course.  If,  therefore, 
II  were  contagious,  the  disease  would  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  period;  Indeed,  It 
would,  like  other  contagioua  diaesaea,  never  entirely  leave  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  adrooates  of  the  contagious  theory  point  out  that  tbe 
itaee  always  follows  Lbe  main  lines  of  commerce  and  travel.    In  hospital  wards  It 
•  heen  obeerred  to  affoct  pstieote  in  re^ar  order,  travelling  from  bed  to  bed. 
I  They  alao  quote  numerous  inatancae  of  ooatagion  from  iafected  clothing,  letters, 
•10. 

It  must  he  admitted  that  neither  side  hare  satisfactorily  proved  their  theory. 
Te  the  writer  It  appears  to  he  a  contagions  diteaae  In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
i^lembtbongb  It  Is  probably  only  slightly  so.  for  be  ha*  rre(]nent]y  seen  one  or  two 
lOf  a  large  family  afflicted,  while  tbe  others,  though  exposed  to  the  dleease. 
I  toUBUulty.    Its  propagation  is  due  largely  to  Infection. 
1%e period  of  tncubntioo  appears  to  be  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hoars.    The 
I  la  extremely  sodden.    Patienta  complain  of  shivering  or  chilly  sensations  down 
r  back,  rertlfo  often,  eioeaitve  frontal  beadaobe.  and  great  prostration .    In  an 
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VxeMdlBBlr  short  time  the  temperetore  rise*  a«  high  In  some  ca«M  as  VX>°  Fahr.    It  I 
vajlMacoording  to  the  aeverlly  u(  the  att«<-k  from  101*  to  lOS*,  or  eiren  In  rar<*  ca«e« 
rfaea  to  lOSH"  Fahr.    The  puUe  is  aoc«lerat«d,  but  doc  to  proportion  to  the  high 
temperature. 

Two  distinct  varletiei  of  the  dlaeaae  hare  appeared.  In  thla  epidemic— the  (obrl- 
cnlar.  or  nerrooB,  and  the  catarrhal    The  former  U  moat  common  ;  the  latter  most : 
eerere  In  Its  effect*.    The  (ebrlcular,  or  nervooi.  form  Is  characterlied  bj  Uw] 
tymptoms  alr<.ady  mentioned  and  by  Bevere  pains  attributed  by  patients  to  th«  ! 
bones  of  the  loner  extremities,  back,  and  hipa.    The  prostration  is  not  dongerooa  ' 
except  to  -weakened  and  debilitated  lodirldnals.    I  have  known  of  but  one  death 
from  it.  and  that  was  of  an  aged  person.    It,  however,  engenders  a  most  acgniTated 
form  of  "  the  blues."  and  several  soicldea  of  {lersons  snirertng  from  It  have  been  re- 
ported. Aa  the  diaeaae  progreaaes  rheumatic  pains  occur  in  the  jolnta,  espeelaUjr  of  tlM  | 
lowerextromitiea,  and  sererelumbogo  often  sets  in.    The  tongue  Iscoated,  the  breaill 
foul,  and  the  lx>wels  (.'onattpated.    A  rery  cnrioossyniptom  In  afew  casesis  that  of 
cutaneous  ernption,  of  which  1  bare  known  six  well-ant  bcnticated  cases,  flre  of 
wbicb  were  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  of  Kew  York  aa  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  so- . 
closely  did  the  rash  rasemblo  that  of  the  latter  disease;  sore  throat  and  atrawbenTi 
tongue  were  also  present.    In  twelve  to  twenty  hours  this  ra<ih  totally  disappeared.  \ 
The  French  Academy  of  Madidoe  dlacnased  this  eruption  at  soma  length,  and,  aa  far 
aa  I  can  at  present  ascertain,  decided  that  it  was  due  to  antlpyrlne.  which  has  been  i 
•0  oomroonly  naed  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease.    In  Uro  of  the  cases  reported,. , 
however,  no  medicine  of  any  kind  had  been  administered. 

The  catiurhol  form  of  the  epidemic  is  marked  by  the  same  prodromal  symptoms 
as  the  febriculiv;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  sneezing  and  coughing,  due  to 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tracL  This  sometimes  < 
reaulce  in  a  broncbtlts  of  tbe  smaller,  or  capillary,  bronchi,  or  even  in  a  bronchial 
pneumonia.  The  eyes  are  congested  and  watery.  Some  cases  even  suffer  from  acnt4J 
cat«rrh  of  the  stomach,  and  have.  In  cotuequenoe,  perBist«nt  vomiting.  Tbesenaai 
of  taste,  aa  welt  aa  (hat  of  amell,  is.  in  many  instances,  temporarily  lost. 

The  fcbrlcular  form  aimoat  invariably  tomilnatcs  In  recovery  in  from  thirly-slx 
to  forty-eight  hours.  The  catarrhal  variety,  however,  lasts  longer,  taking  from 
three  to  nine  days  to  run  its  acute  oourae.  Convalescence  from  both  la  slow,  but 
especially  so  from  the  catarrbaL  The  patient  is  weak  and  ailing  for  aome  tima. 
The  slightest  exertion  causes  profuse  perspiration,  and  relapse,  in  conseqiUDC«^  ^ 
easily  occurs.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the  airpaasagea  ts  apt  to  be  l«ft  after  an  i 
of  the  catarrhal  form. 

The  name  contagion*  influenza  is  a  mianomer,  as  it  applies  only  to  the  catarrh^  1 
variety,  and  this  probably  occurs  in  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
oaaesL    It  waa  this  name  and  the  description  of  the  catarrhal  form  that  misled  the 
phyriolans  of  the  country  and  delayed  the  recognition  of  the  disease. 

Males  appear  to  be  affected  more  frequently  than  females,  and  those  follnwtnS] 
outdoor  oocupatlona  more  frequently  than  those  employed  within.  Children  seem ' 
least  of  all  subject  to  it. 

La  grippe  is  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal  In  itself,  except  to  the  aged.    It  Is,  bowevoi^ 
highly  dangerous  to  persons  suffering  from  severe  ebronlo  ailmenta,  such  as  e<H»>j 
sumption.  Bright'*   disease,   affections   of  the   heart,  ete.     Persona    exce— ii 
debilitated  from  any  cause  frequently  succnmb  to  its  effects. 

Physicians  have  been  struck  with  the  resemblance  ot  la  grippe  to  dengue  fever, 
or  dandy  fever,  as  it  is  sometimes  c«lled  on  account  of  the  rheumatic  affection  of  . 
the  Joints,  which   give*  the  patient  a  stiff,  dandified  walk.    They  are  doubi 
closely  allied. 

The  treatment  of  la  grippe  i»  varied  soii  prMvnterf, 

A  laxative  at  the  onset;  antipyrlne.  or.  be  I '  '    hcvdaohs 

and  fever;  expectorants,  sedadves,  tr..'  rlo^uraef 

benioin.  and  steam  for  the  catarrhal  to:  ,-  eoavsla^I 

oence do  great  good.    The  axoeaslveBi.  -'i-t 

to  oontTOl  It  in  other  dlaeasee. 
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teOtnrtag  imTeDttve  tnensnres  ehould  be  followed.  especl*U7  by  persons 

>»iil— ring  from  other  vllmcnts,  bjr  thnae  enflerliiK  from  chronic  diseases,  and  hy 

«t4  ponofM  :  Wear  wami  clot hing  next  to  the  pcTBon.     Adopt  a  plain,  nourishing 

diet  MMttake  row  meals  reffulartr-    Aroid  l&te  boors.    Kc«t>  in-doors  w  much  as 

pnwWilw,  MiteelAUj'  at  ni^bt.    Shun  crowded  places,  public  meetingB,  etc.    Wben  In 

I  tlw  open  Air  ke«p  In  mullon;  avoid  wetting  the  feet.     On  entering  a  house  remove 

'-  OTCTOOat  or  wraps  at  once.    Keep  away  from  those  suffering  from  the  disease.    In  a 

word,  aroid  exposure  and  excess:  adopt  regular  habits  and  lire  well.    On  the  first 

■yinptcmi  of  the  dj^raae  do  not  attempt  to  treat  yourself,  bat  send  at  once  for  a 

pbriielan. 

A  (P«d  deal  has  been  said  by  ularmlsts  concerning  the  probability  of  cholera 
(nOowtBg  the  pnsaont '^"■■'•""i"  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  qtiote  a  paragraph  on 
Ibis  mttfaet  (TMU  an  I  ,il  in  the  New  Yoric  Medical  Rteord  ot  December 

It,  UMl  which  voloeci  <         ;        ■  oplDion: 

"Wetobeerre  thalKtoir  I' '  liiiK- '<f  niann  prevails  leat  this  epidemic  be  a  pre- 
ruTMir  to  cholera,  as  was  till  •  .  r  in  l^cil  ami  LS'17.  There  have  be«o,  however,  plenty 
of  eboleta  epirl<-riii<-.<  unhoui  u  biuccdlns  influenza,  and  a  grea'  'o'-'iv  iMitiionza 
fpMflBdfl*  Witt)  iciate  coolera.    The  micro-organisras  of  incases 

•waAMMuUji  ,ts  are  ihcdlseaMW  themselves.    The  <  i  i  Uvea 

tewalaraud  Ki...  ...    .uiizaKerra  in  tbealr.    The  relation  b^iv-- ^..^  itvodis- 

■■••■haa  been,  wti  IkIium:.  purely  accidcotAl." 

There  Is  every  pmbability  t  hat  within  a  few  weeks  la  grippt  will  have  become  a 
thins  of  tlie  pnst.  and  that,  having  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  sickly  and  aged,  it  will, 
Uk»  our  At^ai  old  blizzard,  be  utilized  to  mark  another  mile-stone  in  the  history  of  tbe 
■liMMaAtii  oentory. 

Ctrcs  Kdson,  M.D 
(Of  tha  New  York  Uealtb  Deportment.) 
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^P        III  "LeadiAUmciite,"  a  remarkable  collection  of  his  later  poems.  Victor  Ilago 

B  mmmamA  the  r^ie  of  a  poUttrnl  prophet.    Looking  forward  to  the  twentieth  ociitiiry, 

^T  'Sm  daeland    that.  In    that  century,  while  America  would    exclaim,  in  wonder, 

~  WbAl  I  I  bad  stares  t "  Europo  wonld.  with  a  shudder,  retort,  "  R'hat  I  I  had 

kta«sl' 

The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  is  close  upon  ns  ;  and  it  does  not  need  a  very 
%W  obsarrer  to  see  ttiat  there  is.  the  world  over,  a  manifest  tendency  to  fulfil  the 
snat  Txr-  prophecy-    NorU  this  tendency  condnod  to  the  American,  or 

wws  to  tl  11,  continent.    In  the  present  year,  tho  great  empire  of  Japan, 

**th«latul  ">  ...... ^^ueas and  grxseful  arts,"  will  enter  fully  upon  the  experiment  of 

tl— llllltlonal  goremmant,  modelled  apon  those  of  the  western  consilitutional 
itmttm  That  It  Is  an  esperlmeot,  and  may.  after  all.  fall  <«  adapt  Itself  to  the  prcs- 
eatooodltioa  anderen  the  genius  of  tbo  Japan  c^ac  people,  doea  not  alter  the  fact 
that  tiM  detnooratic  idea  of  popular  self-government  has  captivated  the  mind  of  nn 
tai  ninnarcb.  now  enUowod  with  absolute  power,  and  the  minds  of  his  chief 
adTlMrra.  Nor  would  it  follow  from  one  failure  that  this  idea,  once  planted 
thought,  and  Ii  inadequately,  put  into  practical  effect, 

W««M  ■•<  remain  as  n  se<'>'  i to  rigorous  growth  and  fruition  Ihcro. 

X«C  IMB  rfrdflnuit  I-  '1  .n  by  tbe  Shah  Nasr-cd-dln  of  PPmla. 

Tikia  atnwB-mtnded   ,  an  absoluteness  of  power  which  is  not 

BanHiilsdi  perhaps,  in  ridden  nations.    The  lives  and  property 

ft  W*  aubket*.  nop  ami  .lU,  mrv  comi.loiely  at  tho  disposal  of  his  will  and  whim.  The 
Bteh.  however,  has  travelled  much,  has  observed  minutely,  and  has  thus 
■■d«i»«««aolrtllxlBg  pro<.c!M  w  liJcJi  has  both  broadened  and  quickened  his  mind. 
Ba  now  aaamanda  his  wl»<.  mm  t„  Rtiidy  European  Institutions  and  to  see  how  for 

th«r  CM  h*  r«M!oawfuny  p>"  ^ -.oln  Porjia:  and  declares  that.  If  thlscanbe 

ha  to  wtnian  »o  aBm  ^.j,  ^.j  ^Is  prerogative  as  «11I  make  constilu- 


lacmiMfeaiu.— 


—  .^  gnvemmcnU 


*n  two  tuMmhcm  in  wftiob  alMOloto  Kirenteiu.  rullnc  In  ancient  dee- 
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MttTMlj  ■eomi  poMlble  that  eren  one  exceptioniiUr  tiunlll&r  wltb  it  wotiJd  mider* 
takoto  wrli«  down  so  looKaiuMago  from  moniory.  In  that  page  and  a  half,  boir- 
•rwi  1  dlacovarod  no  leaa  than  aeTeut«ea  errors— eomo  words  omitted,  eome  In- 
■ortod,  and  aome  etibeUtuted  for  thooo  which  stood  in  the  orlgliuLl.  HowoouJdthU 
oeeur  I  I  eonfeai  that  I  cannot  understand  It  at  all.  I  cannot  think  that  a  wrtt«r 
would  make  so  oxt«nded  a  quotation  from  memonr  alone,  and  if  he  had  Buckle  lytog 
open  liefore  him  when  he  copied  out  the  extract,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  failed  to 
copy  him  ncoumt«l7  f 

I  open  this  morning's  paper  and  And  a  minister  of  repute  writing  a  letter  In 
which  he  quotes  Emerson  as  saTisg  : 

"  For  Natnre  erer  faithful  is 
To  them  that  trust  her  falthfalness." 

Xmanon  Is  doubtless  vory  familiar  to  him,  but  if  ho  had  taken  down  the  Totumeof 
poems.  Instead  of  trusting  to  his  memorr,  he  would  hare  found  that  Rmerson  wrote: 

"To  ruch  aa  trust  hor  falthfulDesa." 

TennxBon,  In  his  line  poem,  "  In  the  Children's  Hospital,"  wrote : 

"  Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O  yes,  but  they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  uaiag  the  knife  tnan  in  txytng  to  sars  ihe  limb," 

Not  louK  ago  I  saw  a  portion  of  this  quotod  in  this  fashion  : 

"  For  it  was  said  of  htm 
...    He  wu  fonder  of  using  the  knife  than  he  was  of  aavlng  the  limb." 

Rvldontly  the  quotor  in  this  case  tmstod  his  memory,  and  so  came  to  grleC  Bat 
had  ho  tvny  right  to  do  this  in  matter  Intended  for  publication  I  I  think  there  cannot 
be  two  nnnwers  to  the  question. 

I  hsd  the  iileastiro  of  llBlentng  the  other  day  to  a  moat  interesting  account,  writ- 
t<<n  In  a  latter  by  hvrwif,  of  Dr.  Amelia  B.  Edwards's  methods  of  literary  work  One 
pasMg*  In  It  particularly  Impressed  me.  It  was  that  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  ei- 
treroe  oare  she  exorcised  In  making  quotations,  never  writing  down  even  the  most 
familiar  passage  without  going  to  the  original  in  order  to  insore  accuracy,  and 
followtoff  the  punctuation  of  the  origlsal  writer  with  the  utmost  care.  It  would  be 
well  if  her  words  on  this  head  could  be  inscribed  In  letters  of  gold  abore  the  desk  of 
errry  literary  worker  throughout  the  world.  If  the  rule,  nUtiu  in  Hno.falxut  in 
omiu6iui,  preralled  In  literature^  many  a  fine  piece  of  work  would  be  ritiated  by  an 
taooTNCt  quotation. 

I  wt>ttM  not  be  understood  as  meaning  that  adaptatlom  are  nerer  admissible. 
Bontetimes  the  substltutlnn  of  one  wx>rd  for  another  In  a  quotation  wiU  bring  out 
yimr  meaning  precisely:  hut  In  doing  this  you  must  not  break  faith  with  your 
readar:  you  are  bound  to  Indicate  to  him.  either  by  the  use  of  italic*  or  by  a  plain 
•tatameot  ot  tha  (aot,  that  you  hare  modlited  that  whioh  yon  hare  quoted.  Then, 
again,  a  good  aflhot  m»j.  p«rtiap%  ba  obtained  by  throwing  the  praaent  tense  Into 
the  past  orih*paaltnl»th»  pi  swat.  Fbr  example,  take  Emcnoal  ^"'"*"  Uaaa 
(hMU  "  The  ProtalMn' : 

"And  NaiM«  cMlr  fk^ 
Adopted  UMM  tetft  Stir  I 


Am  granted  Uwai  aa  equal  dat« 
WM  Aadsa  aard  wUh  Ararat. " 


Throwing  tlils  tnto  tlw  i 


,  wolkoiridkaTtt: 


lAlMVt.* 


niatdlo«a»otap>rtli<i«l»ln>iiTs  toraiinii-a 
HkirtrwltkhtawiN*:  and  itet,  I  tlkl»k.  w  om 
q»i>tti— TIT  MQal  ftir  t>»  ho— <t  tt  t^a  nmOm 


kMaT%Mta«ai 


It  ii 
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K'lAid  my  fMetul,  witJi  a  triumphant  ivin  pointing  to  the  Introdaction  at 

chAptcT  on  Mount  Washington  in  Starr  King's  "  While  liiJUi,"  "  — ihero  in  what 

I  aays  aboot  Jiount  WwiliiogrtoD." 

i^X  had  read  Eznenoa'a  poema  with  considerable  care,  and  In  a  former  oonveraatlaa 

exptcMed  taj  eonvicUoa  that  be   had  written  nothing  relating lo  the  moat 

aoM  ot  the  White  Moanuin*.    But  It  looked  as  U I  were  at  fault,  for  on  the  pooa 

i  ofia  btfOK  mo  I  read: 

**  Brery  mom  I  lift  mj  bead, 
Goie  o'er  Kew  EnKland  undenipread. 
Booth  from  Saint  Lawrence  to  the  ^ond, 
Firom  Cntakill  ea«t  to  the  eoabound  "; 

•ad  to  oa  for  •  pas«.  with  Emerson  s  name  at  the  bottom.  Sllenoed,  but  not  fnllj 
oonTtnoed.  I  took  an  early  opportunity  to  consult Ememon  in  the  original,  and  found 
UlAt  what  Mr.  King  repreecnted  as  having  been  written  in  raierence  to  Mount 
WaaliinKton  belongs  to  Emeraon'**  noble  poem,  "Monadnook."  The  MOODd  line. 
iioweTer,  should  read 

"3ee  Kew  England  undorsproad," 

aad  **  CataklU*  is  spfilled  with  &  "  K."  But  would  not  any  reodar  of  "  The  Whit« 
Hllla"  be  joatifled— 09  my  friend  woe— In  the  belief  that  the  linoa  were  written  aa  It 
■ttercd  by  Mount  Washington  and  not  by  Monodnovkl  Is  there  either  right  or 
naaoo  la  aa  author's  piaylnx  faat  and  loose  with  his  readers  in  such  a  foshlonf  An 
gOtooa  Uka  this  is  leas  easOy  condoned  than  Starr  King's  mistake.  In  this  same  book, 
of  mOdag  the  Coonecticat  River  empty  into  the  Sound  at  New  Haven 

Oonaidsrable  experience  in  liandling  monoscripta  and  inquiry  amonv  others  en- 
gaged in  snch  work  have  anlBoed  to  form  a  very  firm  conviction  that  oareleasness  in 
qaotlag  Is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  literary  workers.  Tbo  authors  who  con  trust 
thstr  aemorio*  Implicitly  in  this  respect  are  very  few  Indeed,  if  there  are  any  such. 
The  only  safe  rule  la  to  verify  every  quotation  by  a  personal  examination  of  the 
orlslnal.  This  takes  some  time,  but  It  makes  accuracy  certain  :  and  if  the  practlc* 
itMttld  baoome  universal.  It  would  mHterially  lighten  the  labors  of  overworked  and 
■ftofe  palleoca  tried  editors.  May  the  time  speedily  come  when  along  with  the 
tsfswl "AD  Rights  Reserved  "at  the  portals  ot  our  books  there  shaU  bo  inscribed. 
"All  QuoUUons  Veriflod  by  the  Author"  1 

ABCXUB  KMSBaON   PAlwgn 
IV. 

I8«riCII>E  Jl  SIN  I 

Snr  la  the  transgression  ot  a  divine  law ;  but  there  is  no  divine  law  sgilMt 

1 1  tbervfore  suicide  is  not  a  sin. 
TiM  Unsafe  records  and  the  New  Testament  exhibit  eight  instances  of  suicide. 
Abtmalaeb,  Judges,  ix.,  SU-&S;  Samson,  Judges,  svi.,  0-3\;  Saul  and  his  armor* 
r.  L  Samuel.  xxzL,  S-4:  Ahllbophul,  II.  Sojuuel.  xvU.,£t;  21mrl,  I.  Kings,  xvi.. 
.  II.  Maccabees,  xlv..  37;  Judas  Iscarlol,  Matthew,  xxvii..  3. 
>.  who  lived  In  the  first  haU-OBntttry  before  our  Lord,  tells  us  that  in  the 
1  ol  loulia  one  of  the  Cydodes,  persons  stxty  yean  of  sge  were  permitted  to 
Uaoielde.  as  th«y  could  no  longer  nOoy  life,  and  were  unOt  to  serve  the  re- 
They  terminated  life  at  a  festival.      They  girdod  their  brows  with  a  floral 
,aad.  taking  a  cup  of  the  Juice  of  hemlock  or  of  popples,  sank  insensibly 
)  tiMal  slasp 

'  Afiatotbi  (ells  tm  that  an  Athenian  suicide  was  adjudged  culpable  for  having 
~iltprtv«d  tbo  rrpublic  of  a  citizen,  nnd,  as  a  stigma,  hlii  hand  was  separately  buried. 
«fst«s  Wild  that  It  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  deprive  himself  of  life,  be- 
w«   wfire   t'laoed  on  earth  as  soldiers  at  a  post,  and  we  outcht  not  to  quit  our 
a  Mltlurat  pormlMlaa  of  the  gods.     Suicide  was  rare  In  Greece,  for  public 
I  rwproKiihsd  the  twrpetnitor  with  moral  cowardice.     But  Plutarch  praises 
t  for  bin  inccess  In  concoaUzig  the  poison  by  which  bsreacuad  Mmt^^^f 
I  t(M  craatty  of  Antipater.    The  annaJa  of  Rome  ax«  bloody  with  aelf-alaoKhter. 
It  «IM  lumisd  aa  vrtdMOD  of  manly  fortitude.  saucUoned  by  the  maxims  ot  the 
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BUrios,  and  encoorsRed  by  public  opinion.  Uador  tho  Imperial  dynast?  overr  B9W 
reign  waa  Inaugurated  with  the  blood  of  tnnny  cillzeas.  An  otili-ial  intimation  tliut 
a  man  bod  incurred  the  diupletiauro  of  the;  EmpcTor  was  tantainoujit  to  aaeutenoo 
of  doath.  If  the  citizen  iint.tc!l|jat<<d  bis  exccntfoo  br  a  ToluntAry  death,  hia  inno- 
cenc«  was  preanmed,  his  C)odf  was  honorably  buried,  and  hia  family  were  allowed  to 
Inherit  bia  estate 

The  right,  duty,  and  privUc^  of  aelf-inimolalion  wtiroao  universally  conceded  that 
no  poet  or  writer  questioned  them.  TlrgU.  bo  werer,  seems  to  entertain  some  scru- 
ple, for,  in  describing  /Vnnnfi'a  visit  to  liadea,  ho  says  tbnt  the  sfaadeo  of  suicides 
were  sad  and  expressed  a  willlngDess  to  endure  poverty  and  advcraity  patiently  if 
they  could  be  allowed  to  return  to  earth.  But  the  castom  was  pemianently  estab- 
lished, and  after  the  capricious  maafiacrcs  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and  DomlUan, 
Boidde  became  fashionable  even  among  the  Roman  women:  and  this  fcoiinine  I 
eccentricity  was  corrected  only  by  a  proclamation  that  the  bodies  of  all  female  sol- 
ddes  should  thereafter  be  exposed,  naked,  in  the  Forum. 

Cicero  and  Brutus  condemned  suicide,  and  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  reproach- 
ing Cato  as  guilty  of  Imploiy  and  cowardice,  but  afterwords  withdrew  his  censur*  j 
and  avowed  a  change  of  opinion,  and  liually  imitated  Cato  by  falling  on  bis  sword  ' 
at  PbiUppL 

However  Tariablo  the  opinions  of  individuals  might  be,  the  ancient  laws  reooir- 
nixed  the  ri^ht  of  suicide.  At  ManwUIoa,  France,  In  anriont  times,  the  Senate  kept 
poison  which  woa  Huppliud  to  persons  who  gave  siitScicnt  rcojrans  for  desiring  tn  Icill 
themselves.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  preventing  hasty  suicides,  and  to  give 
the  WQnld-be  self-destroyer  time  for  due  reflection.  In  India  widows  ostensibly 
desired  to  t>e  burned  olive  on  their  husbands'  funeral-piles  ;  but,  thanks  to  Oreat 
Britain,  that,  with  other  beathon  atramlnations,  has  ceoavd.  No  general  proclivity 
to  suicide  has  been  manifested  by  Egrypttans,  Persians.  Adsyriins,  oroihcr  ancient 
nations,  but  isolated  Instances  buvc  occurred. 

Gibbon  alludes  to  tho  suicide  of  the  wife  ofGerontius,  In  the  fifth  century,  and 
oxpressea  surprise  at  tbo  praises  bestowed  on  this  act  of  despair  by  Sozoraoo,  an  eccle- 
■tastlo  historian,  who  observes  that  "  tho  wife  of  Geronttua  was  a  ChrlBlinn."  and 
that"  her  death  waa  worthy  of  hor religion  and  of  immortal  fame."  Qibbon  mentions, 
also,  that  a  Chinese  emt>cror,  driven  from  bis  throne  by  Qengbis  Khan  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  "ascended  a  funcral-plle,  end  gave  orders  that,  after  ho  had  stabbed 
himself,  the  flro  should  bu  kindled  by  bis  attendants,"  and  thus  consommatud  his 
abdication.  A  corrospoudont  describes  a  most  remarkable  stiicido  in  Shanghai  not 
very  long  ago.  It  was  that  of  a  yo\uig  widow,  who  resolved  to  end  her  lolaerabla 
existence  after  the  death  of  her  liuaband,  a  tvidow  not  being  peruiittc-d  to  remarry 
in  China.  A  gay  procession  waa  formed,  and  proceeded  to  a  scaOuld  f  umiahed  with 
seats  affording  the  beat  view  of  tho  sacriflco.  The  woman  chatted  with  her  triendl^  ] 
partook  of  a  collation,  caressed  a  little  child,  presented  it  with  a  necklace,  scattered  . 
flowers  among  the  spectators,  and  then  cheerfully  placed  her  head  in  the  nooso  and 
swung  herself  into  elornily. 

Japan,  although  an  ancient  nation,  has  become  so  modemlxed  that  the  hari-kari 
has  fallen  into  "  innocuous  desuetude." 

Now,  what  is  tho  reason  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  ttireata,  reproof,  or 
admonition  from  tbo  records  on  which  the  Christian  religion  Is  founded  and  sus- 
tained, there  should  have  been,  and  still  is,  so  general  a  conriction  that  snlclde  ts  an 
unpardonable  sin  f  There  is  not,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  a  single  commoud- 
ment  against  euictdo.  In  the  eight  cases  adduced  from  the  Jewish  records,  the 
foots  are  simply  set  forth  without  comment.  The  prevalent  bellpf  is  based  on  falsA  i 
deductions  and  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ.  These  deductions  and  lnterprctH.tloaa  ' 
were  addressed,  centuries  ago,  to  an  ignorant  and  credulous  laity,  who  recet  vM  thom 
with  humility  and  awe.  The  people  at  that  time  know  no  better.  Kings  authentl'- 
Gated  their  charters  with  a  "  his  mark."  and  nobles  used  as  tbulr  sen!  tho  baft  of  Ilia 
dagger.  The  Italian  hierarchy  mono(>olized  all  knowledgn.  Their  authority  was 
Tvoognlxed  as  divine.  All  human  beings  in  Christendom  were  suUject,  from  Um-, 
cradle  to  the  grave,  to  eocleslastlo  dlsotplloe. 
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It  i8  the  nature  of  power  to  take  and  to  keep  oil  it  can  gmsp;  and  bf  baptirai. 
parochial  oat^ctiiaoi.  auricular  confeaaion.  penance,  extreme  unction,  oonsocratod 
burtal,  inaatieis.  etc..  etc..  ever;  man.  vroman.  and ohlid  waa  expoaed  to  an  eaplonage 
Inc^nant,  minute,  and  inquUitorial.  The  Bible  was  not  a  book  oblalnablo  bj  the 
faUljr,  wbo,  indeed,  were  too  it^oranl  to  read  it,  even  iftbe  attempt  were  permlaalble. 
Tbcr  were  tAld  by  the  prieulM  what  was  in  it,  and  thej  took  it  for  granted  that  to 
verify  the  prteots'  inmtrucl  Ions  might  Imperii  their  solvation.  Tills  oonditlon  of  thinga 
coatlDued  for  •eTontl  conturlea. 

The  flnt  official  proclomotion  in  regard  to  snidile  waa  taaued  hy  the  Council  of 
Btmsa  in  the  year.HS.  This  forbade  any  burial  iier>'ice  for  those  qui  violentan  aili 
IpaCa  rnfcrmti  mortem  ;  to  which  was  added,  about  7S0,  the  limitation  "if  the;  do  it 
by  the  InsUKallun  of  the  devU."  It  waa  further  decreed  "  coDccrning  those  who,  by 
any  fuDlt.  Inflict  death  on  tbemsdres,  let  there  tie  no  commemoralion  of  tbcm  in 
Lba  oblation  :  nor  for  iheni  who  are  puniiibed  for  their  crimen  ;  nor  sbail  their 
oarpaeg  be  carried  unto  the  grave  with  palm*."    (Wllldna.) 

These  extracta  from  canon  taw  enable  us  to  underatand  the  obaeqnios  of  OphtKa, 
M  Kt  forth  In  "  Hamlet."  laertet,  ber  brutber,  demaoda  the  full  funeral  ceremony. 
Tlw  frimt  replies  : 

"  Her  obcequiea  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
Aa  we  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doiibirul; 
And.  but  I  hilt  (Treat  command  o'etaways  the  order, 
Sli<     '  vround  unnanctined  have  lodg'd 

Till  imij;  (or charitable  prayers, 

Shu;  i  .  1       .  und  [)ebblea  ahould  be  thrown  un  ber.  ' 


M  apparently  "a 
t  nfeMe,  for  HnmUt  says  : 


heretic"  bat  be  atiU  rotortotnod  the  tradition 


"  O  that  tbla  tno  too  solid  flesh  wonid  melt. 
Thaw  and  resolve  i  i  dew  I 

Or  that  the  Even.'  .<it  Ax'd 

Ula  canon  'gainst  r'  i  lor  I" 

Aad  Tmopeme  wya : 

••  Agabutt  MU-aUoKhtar 
Than  la  •  iirolilbitlMi  ao  divine 
That  oaveat  my  we«k  baad." 

And  7ia0O  aaya  to  RodtriQo :  "  If  thou  wUt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  It  In  a  more  dell- 
oata  way  than  drowning." 

Between  the  Cuoncll  of  Braga  In  SA3  and  the  age  of  Shukecpeare  a  thousand 
y«*ra  had  elapaed,  and  the  penuaoion  of  the  implacalkle  wralb  of  Ood  bad  become 
BnlTenaL 

The  Word  of  God  la  freely  circulated  now,  and  is  no  longer  read  with  fear  and 
tnmbling.  The  body  of  a  eulcido  is  no  longer  buried  in  England  at  a  road'croasinx 
wttta  a  stake  driven  through  lu  But  the  Italian  hierarchy  still  refuaea  the  corpse 
" Chrlctian**  burial  In  " consecrated"  ground.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  ex- 
ctnaionof  the  natural  tmdy  has  any  doloterious  ctfcct  on  the  good  standing  of  (be 
apMtnal  tkody  at  Its  resorrection,  when  the  questirin  is  not,  "  How  did  he  die  I"  but 
**  How  baa  bo  Uvad  r  The  good  old  Frieod.  William  Penn,  as  early  as  1700,  pro- 
■aflwd  In  bt)  olMrt«r  to  Pennsylvania  "  that  if  any  person,  through  teinptallon  ur 
BMUaeboly.  shall  destroy  hlnucif.  his  estate,  real  and  p«raooal,  rbaU.  notwithntand- 
iat,  daaoend  to  bis  wife,  children,  or  relations,  as  if  be  l>ad  died  a  natural  di^ath." 

In  modem  tiiuos  Krance  and  Kngland  have  been  most  not«d  for  thus  abutHIng  olT 
this  mortal  coil,  hut  <if  late  years  our  own  people  have  been  emulating  them,  and 
oar  dally  paper*  seldom  appear  with  this  departmsnt  of  their  record  blank. 

Ttiis  aad  spidemlo  is  lo  be  deplored  because  it  deprives  the  State  of  oitlxens. 
Bot  bow  can  It  be  prcventi-dl  New  York  ha»  passed  a  law  for  punishing  sac h 
■I  I  Willi  ■■  btit  bow  few  rpnilrtn  have  bren  rmdered  I  The  law,  bowover,  serres  as 
M  «<Hi^''tT'""  to  do  tbo  thing  thoroughly. 

Bates  moat  bo  broufbt  about  by  moral  suasion,  not  by  terror. 
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FlnaUy,  micldc,  though  not  a  sin,  U  a  woaknesa  and  a  follf.  It  is  more  mnnly 
to  enduns  tho  burdens  and  respcTiBibiUties  of  life  than  to  desert  our  glAtion.  In  panio 
fright  at,  iwrbaps,  the  very  crisis  of  rictory.  A  man  may  be  vexed  wilb  car«a, 
frvtlGd  by  advcrailies,  and  despondent  In  grief;  but  who  Ib  free  from  such  trialal  H«  ' 
must  bravely  aust&ln  them,  and  ho  will  find  hla  «tr«Dirth  conflnnod  by  the  dladpllDew 
Ilavo  faith  In  a  Ood  ioriag,  omnipotent,  and  wise.  "  Troat  In  the  lArd,  and  do 
good:  M  atiall  tboa  dwell  is  tbo  land,  and  verily  tboo  sbalt  be  fed." 

aaXCKL  YORKX  AT  LKK 

V, 

LANDLORDISM  Ilf  FKAXCB, 

TBS  world  baa  alwayi  been  more  or  less  pozzlod  over  the  romperatlve  power 
displayed  by  France,  and  the  economista  bare  been  pleased  to  explain  it  by  the  ex- 
latence  of  an  extensive  peasant  proprietorshlp,wblch,  they  bavo  said,  has  prevented 
the  monopolization  of  the  BoU.  In  year  1889,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  Oxed  ^ 
upon  Paris  and  her  wonderful  exposition,  the  same  old  qucHtion  intruded  itself  upoa 
all  thoughtful  persons,  and  the  same  answer  was  generally  given. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  other  solution  could  explain  the  relative  pvoapArity  of  Ihta  , 
oonntry,  which  supports  the  second  largest  army  and  navy  of  Europe,  and  carries  a 
grinding  tax  systom  with  unbowed  bivcic.  Persons  who  have  not  been  aotlaflod  with 
this  explanation  expected  that  some  of  the  international  conKTcsacs  hrtd  at  the 
XVencb  capital  during  lost  summer  would  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  autiject. 
They  wore  not  deceived,  fur  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  theme  in  tlie  con- 
gresses on  tho  land  and  tbo  labor  questions.  Various  estimates  were  prosontod,  more 
or  less  authentic,  and  out  of  them  all  has  come  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  great  French  republic  to  nattoDiil  progress.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
a  nation  of  small  landowners,  she  is  proved  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  PigUTM  leave  , 
no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  an  oppressive  landlordism  in  France,  and  raalce  a 
oomparlaon  with  tho  condition  of  thln^ Just  aft«r  the  Revolution  a  painful  study. 

One  of  the  Kroatost  reforms  of  tho  Revolution  was  the  levying  of  a  good  round 
tax  on  the  lands  of  the  nobility,  which  comprised  a  very  large  portion  of  the  culti- 
vable surface  of  the  nation.  Tbe  nobles  would  not  use  tbum  and  would  not  let  any 
one  else  use  them.  A  feeling  ttmt  whatever  the  nobility  possessed  should  be  made 
tobeneflt  tbe  public  was  probably  with  tbe  lievolulionists  a  stronger  reason  for 
taxing  these  lands  than  a  clear  idea  of  what  part  Innd  plays  in  production. 

At  any  rate,  the  exemption  was  taken  away  and  tlio  nobles'  lands  were  heavily 
taxed,  and  to-day  that  exemption  has  practically  been  restored.  Immensely  to  the 
profit,  not  of  a  nobility,  but  of  a  later  aristocracy  that  poosessea  estates  which, 
placed  beside  those  of  the  ante- Revolution  days,  would  by  no  means  make  the  pree- 
ent  owners  bltti=h. 

The  law  of  1790  had  fixed  the  land  tax  at  30O,0O?.00O  franca.  If  this  tax  bad  re- 
mained in  operation  upon  the  same  basis,— that  is  to  say,  upon  the  revenue  from  tho 
ground.— It  would  produce  to-day  more  than  l..'WO,OO0,O0O  franco,  since  tho  revenue 
haslnoreaaed  more  than  five-fold.  But  the  triumphant  reaction  from  the  Revolu- 
tion saw  no  good  in  this  system.  It  was  opposed  to  tho  wotk  of  tbe  great  phyedo- 
crats,  Turgot,  Queanay.  and  others,  and  haste  wa<*  made  to  undo  it  by  throwing  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  labor  by  means  of  indirect  imp&ts  which  should  t>e  more 
favorable  to  tho  monopolizers  of  the  land.  Uow  steadily  this  was  done  may  bo 
Judged  from  tho  following  table  of  reductions  accorded  to  landed  proi>erty  by  tba  ^ 
reactionary  governments  since  1789  : 

Land  tax  In  17B0 300,000,000  franoa. 

Reductions  in  francs. 

1797 «.(»o.ooa, 

1799 11,000.000. 

xm 11,000.000. 

Un 5,000,0001 

UN 1,500.000. 

UM «..vi(Mino. 

UOS S.«W,(IOO. 

1819 i.ooo,aoo. 

Utt l3,fiOQ.OUO. 
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Who*  the  trmnendoas  atrldei  of  mktert&l  progrcfM  tn  the  pi^centoentarr  haTs 
(iTtn  to  the  laoda  an  tmmenM  valn«,  th«  laxos  they  pay  annnnlly  have  fallen  totbo 
•■m  of  UOCQOXOOO  (nncs,  a  Uttl«  more  that  one-third  what  thejr  were  one  hundred 
jMii  ago.  Am  tlie  area  of  tbe  groond  is  £0,000,000  bectarea,  this  glvoe  bttt  two  or 
Ikrw  fhum  per  h«et«re. 

TMs  redttctlon  i>  not,  however,  atifflcient  for  the  landed  proprietors.  With  the 
•adaoty  of  Uliver  Twist,  but  with  none  of  bin  Insplmtlonal  hun^r.  ihe7  demand 
rmlher  exemption*.  They  hare  reoeotlr  actoallr  inauKuratod  a  campaign  to  five 
laiMled  eatatrs  a  complete  freedom  from  taxation.  Tbe  le«d«r  of  this  movomeot  baa 
baan  I>on  ^y.  crandaon  of  Joan  Baptlsto  Sar,  the  economist.  Ho  ia  also,  it  mar  be 
nmrnrkcd  In  paiatng,  the  Intimate  friend  of  M.  de  RotbschLld. 

Alt  idea  of  what  bo  is  aiming  at  la  furnished  bj  the  following  incident  ;  Ho  waa 
inaaot  nol  lung  n^o  at  a  ^cat  dinner  in  Paris.  Convoraation  turned  upon  the 
rvrlraiof  the  err  of  free  land  in  America.  *'Iam  dolOK  tba  same  thinst  berc"  said 
M.  9^7.  iiroudly:  "there  are  too  manjr  taxce  on  oar  land  now;  I  want  to  we  It  tree 
trom  all  tajcation." 

The  •rateai  of  "progresslvo  liberation."  for  tbe  foil  fruition  of  which  M.  Say  U 
WmitIiik,  haa  brought  about  the  dominoncy  of  larpe  proprietors.  For  a  long  time 
UM  oontrary  was  the  popular  belief:  and  It  may  be  doubted  oven  now  If  the  French 
yople  have  abandoned  their  long-cberlshed  delusion.  Ask  a  Frenchman  what 
■MUiee  bi«  country  ao  proeprrous — that  is,  relatiroly  to  Its  continental  neiehbor»— 
■ad  be  will  reply  that  ft  is  the  largo  numbvr  of  small  landed  proprietors.  This  belief 
lUM  been  strengthened  by  tbe  actual  ozistence  of  an  enormous  number  of  small  pro- 
piMion.  Much  promtnenoe  baa  been  given  to  this  phaee  of  French  life,  and  it  has 
ba*D  the  vtock  theme  of  atx>at  every  speech  on  tax  reform  In  Paris  for  half  a 
century. 

Bnt  the  tronMa  with  this  Is  that  the  t>ropriotor«  are  all  too  smalL  Pat  all 
tbcflr  poesesaiona  together  and  they  would  represent  only  tbe  smallest  portion  of  tbe 
BWMVml  Area.  The  totality  of  the  lands  ponesaed  by  peasants  who  cultivate  them 
UMIMMlree  does  not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  area,  or  bnt  5,000. «00  hectares. 

ThllCMlt.  eo  painful  to  Fri^oh  pride,  bosjust  been  ofDdally  recognized.  In  a  re- 
port pnbHsheil  laat  year  on  the  decennial  agricultural  Inquiry  from  1872  to  ISS,  M. 
Tl— tiB'iil  director  uf  French  aErlcnltore,  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  "  Bnt  onr 
•mall  cultivators,  if  tbey  form  tbe  Immense  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  are 
Car  from  cultivatinK  the  largeat  surface  ofoursolL  On  the  oontrary,  they  occapy 
but  a  very  small  fraction  of  It.  It  i*.  then,  an  error  to  believe  that  the  land  of 
Wanee  ia  In  the  hands  of  the  small  cultivators." 

UnlUnohing  aa  this  oonadentlona  ofllcial  Is  tn  tbe  face  of  an  unpleasant  duty, 
kla  words  are  no  more  striklitg  than  the  following  flguree  presented  by  tbe  Minister 
of  VUuutee  on  Um  qneatloB  of  land-holding  In  Franco  : 

Knniber  of  Total  area  Peroentage  Peroentage 

land  la  of                  of 

Biaa  of  bokUngh         |<ropr1et«r«,  hectaree.  number.         area. 

•  totlteeUrea 10,4aa^sn  S,Sll.U8  7I.0P             10.S3 

«tO»       "        1.8Bi.84T  8,010,847  13.47               1116 

•  SMtaraaaBdorer UTSi,a06  38,168.001  U.44             77.31 

Total  liable  to  taxation...  14,075,00  »r388,301  lOOiOO  100.00 

!■  atbar  wonia,  75  per  oonL  of  tbe  total  number  of  landed  proprietors  possess  only 
Wwtr  OML  of  the  entire  area  of  tbe  country ;  13  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  pro- 
Vri«tOT«ownUpereeat.af  tbe  area;  U  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  number  of  proprietors 
poMSM  T7  per  cent-  of  tbe  totaj  area. 

About  nine  million  hectares  are  c  sonpled  by  tenant  fanner*  and  lire  milltoa 
hf  U>a  mttawer  Cumers,  who  share  the  harvest  with  the  proprietorsL  Nearly 
nineteen  mUian  hectann  are  cultivated  by  proprietors,  or  cA^s  H>  rutrure, 
with  tbe  aid  Of  salaried  rrorkmen  and  domesUea.  Then  Ave  million  hectares 
ars  ttUed  by  the  peaaanta  ttiMntalrea,  with  their  wive«  and  children.  But  there 
mn  |iiO|wtetets  owning  mors  than  100,000  boctares  devot«d  to  tbe  pleaaorea  o( 
|k«  aktMh  whiok  pa;  almost  no  t*x. 
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Rothschild  posMiees  already  moro  than  100,000 hecUrea  (about  900.000 acre*):  but 
ha  doo3  not  wish  to  oulUvat«;  all  la  for  the  chose.  When  ho  buy*  an  estalc,  lie 
deoioUsbea  the  struct  urea,  if  there  are  any,  and  drives  out  tue  Inhabitants,  atiil  liis 
game  deToars  the  harresLe  of  the  ricinltjr. 

France  has  millioneof  fanuora  who  arc  crushed  by  mortsigsea.  Thp  viiJn.^  nf 
these  mortirages  rises  to  the  enormous  figure  of  iO,000,0UO,(MX)  francs,  or  ■  '  i. 

Tboro  are  millions  of  landed  propilotcirs  e>o  small  that  tbo  Minister  of   I  .  •  ••- 

ferriHl  to  lot  them  go  unrecorded,  believing:  that  the  cost  of  recording  would  t>u 
Kreater  than  the  rovooue  derlvnble  Iberefram. 

Proliably  nut  for  many  conlurius  baa  the  surface  been  more  poorly  cultivated. 
Offlctal  invcHtipatlons  show  that  one-third  of  France  is  totally  nncultivnied  ;  an- 
other third  yields  but  half  harvests,  whUe  the  third  third  produces  auythuiitat  all 
only  under  condition:!  that  arc  pualUveiy  KTindlng. 

The  poHition  of  the  French  Uovernmont  in  regard  to  taxation  is  like  Paddy's 
toward  heads:  when  you  see  any  property,  tax  it.  The  burden  that  fallHonthe 
agriculturist  is  enough  to  disconrngc  cnllivation.  The  more  ho  works  and  produces, 
the  mora  extensively  Is  he  tho  victim  of  the  tax  collector.  With  a  direct  tax  on 
honsea.  windows,  doors,  etc.  and  on  all  beverages,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc,  be  is  simply 
going  round  and  round  in  the  same  circle  of  making  and  paying.  This  Idea  struck 
a  French  peasant  recently,  when,  worn  out  by  the  repeated  visits  of  tax-collectors, 
he  cried  :  "  My  God  I  it  soenis  Ihxt  I  wa<!  created  for  only  two  things— to  make  all  I 
can  and  pay  to  the  government  all  I  can." 

So  cities  grow  and  tho  country  is  deserted.  Abseoteelsm  prevails  here  as  much 
as  and  more  than  in  England.  The  emigration  from  the  country  toward  the  cities 
and  the  industrial  centres  grows  from  year  to  year;  the  great  estates  are  causing 
the  void  in  the  country.  Lands  are  rented  no  longer  except  with  tho  groatest 
trouble:  Held  workers  and  capital  alike  shun  land,  while  tho  industrial  workmen 
wage  l)etween  themselves  a  desperate  rivalry  which  lowers  salaries  to  a  flgnro 
even  below  what  \»  strictly  nocoaaitry  to  repair  the  laborer's  strengtb  and  rear  hla 
family. 

Millions  of  houses  have  no  windows,  and  millions  have  bat  one.  Millions  of 
families  oat  meat  bnt  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  living  on  chestnuts  during  wany 
months  and  on  black  bread  of  a  detestable  quality. 

W.  BLHiCKB, 
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By  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder,  I  find  it  carefully 
compounded,  and  I  regard  it  as  the  best  baliing  powder  in  the  market  in  every 
respect.  PETER  COLLIER, 

Late  Chemist  of  the  United  Status  Dopurtuieiit  of  Agriculture. 
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FREE  TRADE  OR  PROTECTION. 

A  CONTINUATION  OF  TIIE  GLADSTONK-BLAINE  CONTROVERSY. 


BT  TOB  noy.   JcaxriT  s.   moreill.  uitited  states  bexator 

FROM    VERMONT. 


APOLOGY  FOR  THIS  ARTICLE. 
AsT  extended  argument  of  tlie  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Glad- 
jne  must  always  afford  ample  evidence  of  great  ability,  as  well  as 
realth  of  learning,  and  it  would  have  been  presnmption  on  my 
to  accept  the  invitation  to  reply  to  bia  recent  article  in  The 
lOBTH  AiiEBiCAN  REVIEW  OH  "  Free  Trade  or  Protection,"  if  it 
were  not  that  "Protection,"  the  easy  side  of  the  question,  had 
?n  allotted  to  me.  It  was  a  further  encouragement  when  I 
tounc]^  upon  examining  in  detail  Mr.  Gladstone's  free-trade  argu- 
mentation, that  I  could  sincerely  reciprocate  some  of  his  own  words, 
and  say,  While  we  listen  to  a  melody  presented  to  us  as  new, 
tlie  ides  gradually  arises  in  the  mind,  "  I  have  heard  this  before," 
and  it  has  been  beard  by  me  so  often  from  our  Democratic  revenue- 
rtiform  friends  that  the  refrain,  if  not  a  bore,  excites  neither  de- 
light nor  alarm. 

Remembering,  as  I  do,  the  masterly  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
when,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  opened  the  debate  on 
the  budget  of  1853,  and  also  his  later  eloqnent  series  of  remark- 
able  speeches  for  three  days  in  the  Midlothian  campaign,  I  can 
hare  do  feeling  but  that  of  the  highest  respect  for  one  who  must 
be  regarded  aa  the  foremost  liyng  statesman  of  our  mother- 
ooantry.  For  this  discnesion  ho  appears  to  have  formulated  a 
VOL.   CI«— NO.  400.  19 
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rule,  after  the  manner  of  the  Mnrqais  of  Qnccusbcrry,  which  I 
cannot  refuse  to  accept,  that  "in  the  arena  of  diacuseiou"  ono 
must  take  his  chance  as  "  a  common  combatant,  entitled  to  free 
speech  and  to  fair  treatment,  but  to  nothing  more/' 

It  is  my  purpose  to  controvert  some  share  of  the  free-trade 
aasertious  directly,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  general  scope  of 
my  reply,  as  to  copy  at  length  all  of  the  statemcnta  to  be  refuted, 
and  to  follow  each  with  a  special  reply,  would  cover  too  much 
space.  Happily,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  sweeten  free  trade  by 
another  name  and  conceal  it  by  wliat,  in  America,  has  been 
styled  its  "  varioloid,"  revenue  reform. 

Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  have  had  the  subject  of  "  Free  Trade 
or  Protection"  on  the  anvil  ever  since  he  was  challenged  to  its 
discussion  by  Mr.  McKay  pending  the  Presidential  election  of 
1888.  He  admits  the  victory  of  protection  in  that  election,  but 
strives  to  convince  Americans  of  their  folly.  His  great  ability  as 
an  instructor  may  be  admitted,  and  his  teachings  in  Great  Britain, 
where  he  has  had  experience,  are  deservedly  of  the  highest 
authority;  but  in  America,  whore  wo  all  regret  that  he  has  never 
set  his  foot,  they  are  as  unworthy  of  practical  application  and  as 
much  out  of  place  as  British  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  would  be  if  applied  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

THE   LOGIC   OF   FACTS. 

It  will  be  claimed  by  me  that  the  logic  of  facts  and  results  is 
more  worthy  of  acceptance  than  any  theory,  however  ])lau8iblo  it 
may  seem  to  bo,  and  that  by  this  test  American  protection  has 
long  been  triumphant ;  not  arguing  that  an  excess  of  protection 
would  be  beneflcial,  bat  in  favor  of  such  moderate  and  healthful 
discrimination  as  will  protect  American  industries,  from  their 
birth  to  maturity,  against  destruction  by  foreign  competition. 

Protectionists  deny  that  there  is  any  possible  sciontiGc  system 
of  tariff  upon  foreign  imports  which  merits  and  requires  univer- 
sal application.  It  is  a  question  of  practical  experience  alone  as 
to  what  may  be  best  at  the  time  for  each  and  every  independent 
nation,  to  be  most  intelligently  determined  by  its  own  legislative 
authority. 

Mr.  Gladstone  assumes,  in  substance,  as  Free-Traders  gen- 
erally assume,  that  free  trade,  or  the  let-alone  revenue  system, 
which  was  started  in  1S46  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  practically  adopted  by  Great  Britain  less  than  thirty 
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fb  is  based  on  ecientific  truth,  natural  law,  and  moral 
i>licable  to  all  natiuua  and  to  all  times  alike,  aud  that 
any  other  system  ia  uot  only  false,  but  wasteful  and  imchriatiau. 
This  overlauded  economical  discovery  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known to  Bauon  and  Locke,  Newton  and  Paley,  unregarded  by  a 
gTvat  majority  of  enlightened  Christian  nations,  and  especially 
onreganled  by  the  British  colonies.  And  yet  it  acema  almost  a 
personal  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  United  States  should  be 
anwilling  to  accept  the  beatitudes  of  free  trade,  althongli  British 
interestfl,  aa  he  claims,  have  prospered,  and  will  prosper,  in  spite 
of  American  adherence  to  protection.  Why  not,  then,  let  us  alone  ? 
If  the  whole  world  were  one  vast  Utopia  of  communistic 
brethren,  and  swords  wore  to  be  beaten  into  ploughshares  and 
•pears  into  pruning-hooks,  free  trade  might  be  the  accepted  gos- 
pel of  all  intcniational  intercourse,  and  the  glories  of  patriotism 
shanned  as  a  reproach ;  but  the  world  is  a  conglomerate  of  differ- 
ent  racee  of  men,  having  discordant  ambitious,  higher  and  lower 
conditions  of  civilization  and  wealth,  many  religious  creeds,  un- 
equal physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  aptitudes  and  habits  as  di- 
rexse  is  color  and  climate.  The  idea  that  there  is  any  eoonom- 
ical  principle,  whether  of  science,  nature,  or  morals,  which  should 
be  left  to  its  own  coarse,  and  thut  nothing  should  be  done  by  any 
people  through  legislation  to  change  or  to  elevate  and  increase 
their  industrial  i>ower,  is  the  fetich  of  British  Frce-Traders.  As 
well  might  all  social  virtues  bo  left  unprotected  and  without  log- 
ialation.  As  well  loiivo  all  individuals  without  the  help  of  educa- 
tion as  to  leave  the  nation  without  such  help.  It  is  nothing  less 
tb&u  the  old  fallacy,  "  Shoot  without  taking  aim,  aud  you  will  be 
sure  to  hit  the  mark."  Can  any  friend  of  Ireland,  for  instance, 
after  yeara  of  close  contact  with  a  great  free-trade  kingdom,  and 
with  two-thirda  of  its  productive  area  abandoned  to  permanent 
■tare,  believe  that  the  free-tnide  policy  has  been  best  for  Ire- 
?  The  sublime  virtue  of  having  no  prejudices  in  favor  of 
tlieir  own  country  does  not  aeem  to  have  taken  root  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

UVDEftl'AID     URITISH     LABOR     BEXEFITED     BY    AMEBICAK    PBO- 

TECrriOK. 

Jfr.  Gladstone  claims  that  other  nations,  and  above  all  others 
the  United  States,  have  derived  immense  benefits  through  British 
froo-trade  legislation.     If  thid  should  be  admitted,  as  it  need  not 
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be,  why,  then,  ghould  tho  United  States  wish  to  revolutionize  joid 
change  its  position  by  a  change  of  its  rovenue  policy  ?  But,  he 
Buys,  "  We  [Great  Britain]  have  not  on  this  ground  any  merits  or 
any  claims  whatever.  We  legislated  for  our  own  benefit  and  are 
Batisfied  with  the  beneflts  we  have  received."  Other  nations  are 
also  satisfied  tliat  have  legislated  for  their  own  benefit,  though 
adversely  to  free  trade,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Britannic 
Isle,  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America  now  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trine of  protection.  The  people  of  every  nation  must  be  allowed 
to  comprehend  best  what  will  be  for  their  own  benefit,  notwith- 
standing tlie  gracious  efforts  of  British  statesmen  to  promulgate 
their  precepts  and  expound  their  virtuous  example.  Few  out- 
side of  Great  Britain  will  care  to  dispute  that  free  trade  may  now 
be  her  wisest  policy,  and  perhaps  a  paramount  necessity ;  nor  will 
any  one  doubt,  were  it  otherwise,  timt  the  policy  of  free  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  moral  sublimity  now  claimed  for  it,  would  bo  swiftly 
changed,  whetlier  the  Tory  or  the  Liberal  party  were  in  power. 
British  wealth,  however,  was  founded  upon  the  most  stubborn 
measures  of  protection  that  the  world  has  everknowTi,  which  wore 
only  discontinued  after  they  had  accomplisUod  thoir  chief  and 
greatest  work, — the  general  perfection  and  supremacy  of  their 
manufactures, — as  protection,  with  au  enterprising  people,  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish.  Protection  was  no  longer  needed,  but 
cheap  bread  and  cheap  wages  were  the  British  problem  to  be 
Bolved  by  free  triidc. 

Great  Britain  formerly  not  only  exacted  heavy  protective 
duties  from  merchandise  imported  into  her  home  territories, 
but  she  pitilessly  monopolized  both  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  her  numerous  colonics, — drawing  sustenance  from  the  bosoms 
of  her  own  daughters, — from  which  the  fortunes  and  titles  of 
many  great  families  were  created  and  the  mercantile  jjower  of  the 
kingdom  established.  These  colonies  are  now  far  more  prosper- 
ous under  their  own  protective  policy,  but  the  mother-country 
continues  to  bo  largely  their  creditor,  and  still  profits  by  a  large 
share  of  their  trade. 

After  nearly  400  years  of  tho  most  unexampled  protection. 
Great  Britain  acquired  the  command  of  capital,  machinery,  stearu 
power,  and  of  long-trained  labor,  including  even  that  of  children, 
by  which  to  compete  successfully  in  the  chief  markets  for  the 
trade  of  the  world.    Her  labor  during  tho  long  season  of  protec- 
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111  ugh  never  ginking  to  tlie  level  of  tlie  Continent,  had  long 
bten  tiiiderpjiul,  V>y  direct  act  of  Parlisinient  until  1813.  ami  un- 
derpaid to  this  day  by  class  domination.  It  mny  ha  true  that  tho 
wagea  of  Briti»h  workmen  have  advanced  in  thi-  progress  of  the 
age  even  under  the  system  of  free  trade,  not  posl  hoc,  ergo  propter 
koc,  bat  becaudo  their  best  workmen  have  hud  a  whip  in  their 
own  hands,  and  for  tiO  have  had  the  power  in  one  week  to 
tnuisplant  themselves  to  America,  where  they  could  be  better 
fetl,  better  clothed,  better  educated,  and  better  housed,  or  where, 
with  fewer  hours  of  labor,  they  could  add  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  to  their  wages.      American  competition  has  thus  compelle<l 

increase  of  free-tnwle  wages,  whifli  must  be  conceded,  or  their 

t  men  would  desert  the  manuftu'turers.  and  the  latter,  it 
should  be  confessed,  do  not  seem  to  be  grateful  to  the  American 
promoters  of  such  good  works. 

It  follows  that  the  British  workmen  bare  derived  and  still 
derive  an  immense  benefit  from  the  system  of  American  protec- 
tion. We  claim  no  merit  for  this  because  we  also  "  have 
legislated  for  our  own  benefit  and  are  satisfied  with  the 
bencfitjj  wo  have  received."  The  number  of  British  im- 
migrants to  tho  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1888,  was  171,141,  more  being  from  England 
than  from  any  other  part  of  tho  kingdom,  and  a  large  proportion 
being  mechanics  .ind  skilled  workmen.  This  does  not  include 
the  many  thoasands  arriving  through  the  back  door  of 
Canada,  of  whom  no  account  is  made.  This  ceaseless  flow  of 
British  immigrants  supplies  a  multitude  of  potential  reasons  why 
wages  ID  England,  "have  become  both  generally  and  absolutely 
higher,  and  greatly  higher,  under  free  trade."  Afr.  McKay  may 
not  have  been  entirely  accurate  as  to  the  wages  paiil  in  Wigau, 
though  there  is  unlimited  proof  on  the  general  subject  of  the 
great  disparity  of  British  wages  when  compared  with  American  ; 
but  the  living  testimony  of  these  thousands  of  British  imrai- 
grants  is  an  incontestable  support  of  the  American  contention  of 
protection  against  all  theories. 

Workmen  in  Great  Britain,  when  out  of  employment,  are  said 
to  have  no  ro8<iurce  hut  the  workhouse,  but  American  workmen 
generally  own  their  own  houses,  take  their  owu  newspapers,  and 
have  money  in  savings-banks.  The  increase  in  wages  under  pro- 
teetioa  enormously  increases  the  power  of  consumption  by  wage- 
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earners  and  by  thoir  fuTniliex,  w1\ile  free  trade  onlr  increases  tho 
iuxnries  of  the  rich,  and  tho  common  people  find  them  bejond 
their  reach. 

Slavery  in  America,  not  raring  for  the  wages  of  labor,  long 
wedded  many  Southern  .States  to  free  trade,  but,  baring  parted 
from  slavery,  they  are  now  fast  finding  reasons  for  a  dirorce  from 
free  txade. 

Free  trade  does  not  even  profess  regard  for  the  wages  of  vrM- 
sans,  and  is  based  wholly  on  the  idea  of  gnpplying  the  demands  of 
the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost.  How  the  armies  which  delre  in 
mines  and  work  in  mills  and  factories  are  fed  and  hoased,  edu- 
cated and  paid,  does  not  concern  the  "  dismal  science  "  of  Free- 
Traders — if  only  tliey  can  be  cheaply  paid.  They  start  in  the  race 
by  challenging  the  competition  of  the  lowest-paid  laborers  of  all 
the  world.  That  wages  under  free  trade,  in  snch  a  rac«,  can  be 
equal  to  wages  under  protection  is  glaringly  preposteroos. 

Mr.  Olftdstoue  asserts  that  '•  in  your  protected  trades  profits 
are  hard  pressed  by  wages."  The  fair  inference  is — rereRing  the 
proi>osition — that  profits  of  capital  are  not  hard  pressed  by  wages 
nnder  frv«  trade.  In  other  words,  wages  most  be  bard  pressed  by 
free  trade,  and  this  is  painfully  exhibited  by  the  present  aboand- 
ing  strikes  of  British  workmen. 

Mr.  Gladstone  gives  Mr.  Giffen  as  anthonty  on  Britidi  ^*^>^ 
and  claims  that  from  1833  to  18S3  the  wages  paid  on  ezporteliile 
manufactures  of  Bradford  and  Hnddergfield  have  advanoed  30 
and  30  per  cent.  Why  go  back  so  £ar  when  the  complete  enjor- 
roent  of  free  trade  is  only  claimed  for  less  than  thirty  jears  ?  It 
would  possibly  be  more  fair  to  assume  that  moch  of  tiie  advance 
claimed  may  have  occurred  long  before  the  era  of  fr«o  tndsi.  In 
America  we  go  back  no  farther  than  ISfiO  to  claim  an  sdvaooe  of 
more  than  double  the  amount  specified  in  the  wages  of  laborers, 
both  in  factories  and  on  tarms.  Bat,  as  Mr.  Gladstime  does  not 
insist  that  wages  are  not  higher  in  America  nnder  protection  tt,^^ 
in  Great  Britain  nnder  free  tnule,  it  would  se«m  saperflooos  to 
offer  statistical  proofs  of  the  wide  difference  known  to  exist,  and 
with  which  the  pnblic  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  not  alto- 
Rether  unfamiliar.  One  fiteh  iUnstration  of  the  difference,  bow- 
erer,  may  not  be  ioopportans.  The  late  great  w^;e-strike  of  the 
Uindon  dockmen  was  made  to  obtain  an  tnrt«ase  of  one  pcfmj 
per  hoar.— «d.  (13  otnU),  iasU^  of  5d.  (10  oeoU),  pM-  Ikoar.— 
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and  the  increase  of  one  penny  per  hour  has  been  reckoned  as  a 
crowning  victory.  But  the  'longshoremen,  employed  in  the  same 
kind  of  work  on  tlie  docks  of  New  York,  are  paid  30  cents  an 
hoar  for  day,  and  40  cents  an  hour  for  niglit,  work.  Twelve  cents 
an  hour  was  gtoiitly  resisted  in  free-trade  London,  while  250-per 
cent,  higher  wages  still  prevail  nnder  protection  ia  New  York. 

PKOTECTION    PUTS  THE   CHIEF    BURDEN    ON   THB    FOREIGNER. 

Protectionists  claim,  as  Bismarck  claims,  that  protection  puts 
the  chief  burden  upon  the  foreigner,  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
dnty  or  give  an  equivalent  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  products. 
They  also  claim  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  consumers  supply  their 
waQt£  at  less  cost  than  would  be  possible  without  protected  home 
competition.  For  example,  years  ago  moquetto  carpets  brought  |5 
to  $6  per  yard,  but  under  protection,  and  owing  to  a  loom  invented 
by  an  American,  they  are  now  sold  at  $1.50  per  yard  and  sometimes 
for  less.  Bessemer  steel  rails  in  18G7  brought  filCG  per  ton,  but 
with  a  protective  duty  the  price  in  1885  was  only  1128.50  per  ton, 
and  127.50  in  1888.  From  18G7  to  1888  there  were  made  in  the 
United  States  15,803,011  tons  of  steel  mils,  and  1,250,857  tons 
were  imported.  This  new  industry  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands  of  people,  and  presents  only  a  single  example  of  many 
showing  the  creation,  as  well  as  the  increase,  of  the  wage  fund  by 
protection.  American  railroads  unquestionably  obtained  their 
steel  rails  in  the  aggregate  at  far  less  cost  than  would  have  been 
possible  even  with  free  rails  and  dependence  upon  foreign  supply 
and  foreign  prices.  When  the  American  demand  in  1872 
exceeded  the  home  supply,  the  British  price  at  once  was  advanced 
from  230  shillings  per  ton  to  350  shillings,  and  again  in  1880  the 
British  price  was  for  the  same  reason  advanced  from  170  shillings 
per  ton  to  200.  This  shows  how  merciless  would  be  the  greed  of 
foreigners  were  our  manufactures  suspended  for  lack  of  protection. 

aOMB  MAKUFACTCBSS  SATE  MUCH  OF  THE  COST  OF  TRAXSPOBTA- 
TION   AND   DISTRinUTION. 

Home  manufactures  planted  in  every  State  alongside  of  the 
farmer  largely  save  in  distribution  the  heavy  cost  and  waste  of 
.1  '  n.     Foreign  merchandise  landed  at  some  sea- 

j>  ibu ted  at  great  expense  across  the  whole  coun- 

try, and  exports  of  grain  must  be  freighted  from  the  remotest 
iakrior  States  to  seaports  and  then  a/^-nss  the  Atlantic.     Both  of 
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these  outlays  are  either  wholly  avoided  or  greatly  reduced  by  the 
presence  of  home  manufactures,  which  arc-  sold  (tlteir  value  bciug 
well  known)  by  the  wholesale,  as  well  aa  the  retail,  dealer  for  a 
much  smaller  comraission  than  are  foreign  goods,  of  the  cost  and 
merit  of  which  the  public  are  ignorant. 

The  immediate  proximity  to  farmers  of  manufactures  is  an  ad- 
vantage 80  great  that  the  holdings  of  farmers,  in  every  locality  of 
America  where  each  proximity  exists,  can  readily  be  sold  for 
more  than  50  percent,  above  the  price  of  land  where  manufactures 
have  not  been  establislied,  and  annually  yield  a  much  larger  income. 

Americans  prefer  to  make  a  home  market  for  all  of  their 
agricultural  products,  and  not  to  depend  upon  uncertain  and 
elusive  foreign  markets.  Every  ship-load  of  wheat  or  corn  ex- 
ported not  only  impoverishes  the  fertility  of  the  land  whence  it 
was  taken,  but  tends  to  reduce  both  the  price  abroad  and  at  home. 
Free  trade  in  America  would  cripple,  perhaps  ruin,  both  agricult- 
ure and  manufactures,  and  protection  is  accorded  to  both ;  for 
here  it  is  applied  to  both,  and  tends  not  only  to  shield  them  from 
harm,  but  has  operated  to  increase  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor 
equally  with  the  wages  of  employees  in  manufactures, — which 
shows  that  any  pretence  about  unprotected  labor  is  wholly  false 
and  intended  by  American  Free-Traders  only  to  deceive. 

We  have  no  class  legislation,  and  protection  protects  one-half 
of  the  population  no  more  than  the  other ;  wool  as  well  as  cloth. 
All  of  our  people  are  now  free  to  labor  where  they  choose,  where 
they  can  earn  the  most  and  receive  the  highest  reward;  and  the 
man  who  to-day  works  on  the  farm  may  to-morrow,  if  he  pleases, 
find  employment  in  the  mine,  mill,  or  factory,  and  obtain  thd 
customary  wages  awarded  to  like  skill  and  servioe. 


PROTECTIOIT   TRODCCES  THB   BEST  WORK. 

Protection  turns  out  not  merely  good  work,  but  the  best. 
Local  competition  always  pushes  the  beat  to  the  front.  American 
locomotives  are  received  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  elsewhere,  as  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  as  cheap. 
Some  British  manufacturers  and  traders  stamp  their  cotton  goods 
with  American  trade-marks  because  similar  American  goods, 
wherever  known,  fetch  the  highest  price.  House-furnishing  and 
saddl  'ry  hardware,  locks,  joiners'  tools,  watches,  silverware,  jew- 
elry, paper  of  all  kinds,  and  many  other  articles  of  American 
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fp"  ••  "'re  are  often  both  superior  to  ami  clicaper  than  similar 
iu'  ^)(luced  abroad.   Our  agricultural  implenients  are  rerog- 

nized  everywhere  aa  the  best  inveutions  of  the  age.  American 
Bewing-machines  and  carriages  easily  take  the  load  of  foreign 
foghiouj  and  foreign  makes.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  to 
bis  forester  an  axe,  he  did  not  seek  for  one  of  Englitih  make,  but 
foand  the  best  and  presented  one  of  American  make. 

Mr.  Gladstone  declares  that  under  high  duties  they  had  the 
"worst corks  in  Europe."  This  was  deplorable,  but  if  they  had 
only  jwlopted  the  American  remedy  of  the  Maine  law,  they  would 
not  even  have  had 

"  To  atop  for  one  bod  cork  the  butler's  pay," 

the  demand  for  corks  would  suddenly  have  been  estopped.  On 
ir  part,  it  is  remembered  that,  prior  to  the  development  of  home 
manufactures,  America  Vaa  forced  to  accept  such  sorry  foreign 
goods  as  were  ofTercd,  and  here  was  tiie  great  dumping-place  for 
inferior  and  Brummagem  articles,  which,  like  Pindar's  razors, 
were  *'  made  only  to  sell."  Protection  has  brought  relief  from 
such  imposition 

Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  hnmorona,  and  endeavors  to  plunge 
tb«  julvocates  of  protection  into  the  mire  of  a  reductio  ad  abnur- 
dum  by  saying  : 

"UttieproDoroiiitect  forthelcsials'or  intn  koopandemplo;  in  hlsuountrf  thoin'oAlest 
paaibteaniountafcapluiJ,  than  the  GrlUab  ParUMnent  (ex«nj9{(  gnUM)  ottcbi  to 
doMot  not  onljr  whe«t.  bat  (rioeapplea." 

This  tropical  illustration,  though  dimmed  by  age  and  long  service, 
showg  that  Free-Tra«lor8  claim  not  only  a  monopoly  of  tnuie,  but 
of  common-seoAO.  The  pincApple  argument  may  be  dismissed  iia 
loo  far-fetclied. 

But  Mr.  Gbdstone  appears  fond  of  extremes  and  pnrsuea  the 
subject  by  adding  the  following : 

"If  prolecUoo  be,  aa  tt*  ohtrnplonv  (or  Ttntlmx)  hoM.  in  Itaalf  mi  eoonnmlcal 
IQod.  then  It  hntd  sin  the  sphere  of  production  the  RAmepUooA^  belanm  to  truth  tn 
Iba  sphare  ol  philoMphr,  or  to  rlrtuo  lo  the  sphere  of  moraia.  lo  thin  case,  jraii  can 
lwth»T*U>oniucho(U:  s>i  that,  while  more  protection  i«  eoonomlcal  Rood  in  em- 
bf7ai.  anchgaod  And*  ila  fall  derolopmont  only  in  the  prohibltioa  of  foreign  trade  " 

It  may  be  obaerted,  "  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,"  that  in  the 
case  of  Are,  water,  and  air,  though  all  are  useful  servants,  no  one 
would  nay  of  either,  "You  cannot  have  too  much  of  it."  The 
mpporters  of  American  protection,  on  their  guard  against   all 
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suicidal  extremes,  propose  to  reduce,  as  they  have  reduced  pro- 
tective legislation,  wherever  and  whenever  the  prosperity  of  their 
countrymen  requires  it,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  burned  or 
drowned  by  protection,  though  they  cannot  escape  an  occasional 
gust  of  free  trade  from  the  trade-winds  across  the  Atlantic. 

Evidently  Mr.  Gladstone  would  enforce  the  reverse  of  his 
proposition,  or  that  "you  cannot  have  too  much  of"  free  trade; 
doubtless  feeling  that  other  nations  cannot  have  too  much  of  it 
to  snit  Great  Britain.  If  free  trade  is  one  of  the  moral  virtues, 
however,  as  seems  to  be  claimed,  is  it  not  rather  reckless,  '*  in  the 
sphere  of  morals,"  to  disregard  the  wisdom  of  classic  ages  banded 
down  by  the  axiom,  In  vudio  tutissimus  ibis?  In  their  hard- 
proascd  corn,  iron,  cotton,  and  silk  industries,  are  there  not  many 
Englishmen  ready  to  say  of  free  trade,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  !"? 


FBEK  TRADE   AMOXO  THE  STATES. 

Certainly  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  fondness  for  the  logic  of  ex- 
treme cases,  and  ho  asks,  in  relation  to  the  greater  profit  in  keep- 
ing labor  and  capital  at  home,  this  question  : 

"  Bat  If  this  really  U  bo.  U  there  bo  this  inborn  fortuity  in  the  principle  Itself,  wlir 
ar«  the  sereral  Statea  of  the  Union  predaded  from  appljriug  It  within  their  own  r«> 
■peotiTO  borders  I " 

If  this  were  asked  with  the  expectation  of  serious  consideration, 
it  might  bo  answered  that  local  tariffs  between  the  States  would 
not  only  be  inexpedient,  but  impossible  to  enforce,  and  they  are 
properly  superseded  by  the  far  better  protection  afforded  by  the 
general  government.  As  a  nation,  we  are  one  great  family,  or,  as 
he  calls  us,  "  a  world,  and  not  a  very  little  world,"  where  each 
one  of  the  members  contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  where  free 
trade  has  a  special  and  exceptional  domain  for  its  proper  develop- 
ment, and  where  its  results  are  beneficent.  As  dependencies  of 
Groat  Britain,  we  were  annually  robbed  and  had  no  protection, 
and  therefore  declared  our  independence.  It  was  a  great  point 
through  the  union  then  established  to  escape  local  State  tariffs,  and 
national  protection  was  secured  in  our  very  earliest  legislative  acts. 
It  may  not  be  impertinent  now  to  offer  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver, 
and  to  inquire,  if  there  be  inborn  fertility  in  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  whj'  it  is  not  beneficently  applied  to  the  several  large 
and  populous  colonies  of  Great  Bntnin  by  the  omnipotence  of  the 
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rBritidb  Parliament.     Surely  a  inetisure  of  this  tmnscendent  im- 

'portance,  which  keeps  her  legislators  constantly  awake  looking 
with  anxious  pity  after  the  fiscal  and  moral  interests  of  tli« 
Uniterl  States,  ghouM  not  permit  them  to  sleep  when  it  equally 
concerns  (to  borrow  Mr.  Glailstone's  phrases)  the  waste,  robbery, 

\9nd  imposition  that  are  so  nvmpant  in  British  colonies  and  de- 
mdencies — embracing  one-seventh  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  population.  "  Why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?"  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
should  have  been  unmindful  of  these  great  possesions — virgin 
Bld«  for  the  planting  of  unatlulterated  free  trade — when   be 

Tpenned  the  following  eloquent  sentence? — 

"Tber*  opens  before  the  thlnklne  mind  when  thia  sapreme  qnestlnn  Is  propotioded 
t Tlata  so  tnuiacendlDK  >I1  ordinarr  limitation  as  requiros  an  nlmoat  protorhuniAb 
oa  and  erpAiulQD  of  the  mental  eye  in  order  to  om  brace  It." 

America  won  the  battle  for  the  colonists  in  177G.  when  they 
not  suffered  by  Great  Britain  to  work  in  the  moi'e  refined 

lafacturea  even  for  their  own  consumption.  Tlio  erection  of 
it«el  furnaces  and  sUtmills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations 
was  prohibited.  The  exportation  from  one  province  to  another 
by  water,  or  even  the  carriage  by  lan<l  upon  horseback  or  in  a 
cart,  of  hats,  wool,  and  woollen  goods  of  tlie  prmlueeof  America, 
was  also  wholly  prohibited.     We  have  changc<l  all  that. 

PRIMACY. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  pleased  to  say 

"tbat  tn  International  transactions  the  British  naiton  for  the  present  enjoys  a  oom- 
aMt«i*l  primacy:  that  no  country  In  the  world  shows  any  capacity  to  wrest  It  from 
oa.  except  It  be  America;  that.  If  America  shaJI  franlily  adopt  and  steadily  maintain 
a  system  of  free  trade,  she  will  by  degrees,  perhaps  not  slow  degreoa,  oatstrtp  as  In 
tbs  race,  and  will  probably  take  the  place  which  at  present  belongs  to  us;  but  that 
•he  wiu  Dot  injure  as  by  the  operation." 

L"Whon  all  the  great  markets  of  the  world  are  drying  up  as  to  im- 
Pports  of  manufactures,  and  are  being  supplied  by  their  own  home 
pn>duct8,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  United  States  would  not,  as 
a  riviil,  injure  British  trade  by  coming  to  the  front  and  taking 
the  place  and  primacy  which  at  present  belong  to  Great  Britain  ? 
Their  government  is  making  ambitious  efforts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  obtain  an  increase  of  its  foreign  trade,  and,  if  that 
is  now  diminishing,  or  insufficient  for  one,  how  can  it  be  enough 
for  two,  or  for  both  England  and  America  ? 
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Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  is  sincere.  He  i»  among  tljc  liiaL,  \i 
not  tJio  foromoet,  of  loyiil  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  induced 
to  adrocate  any  measure  that  would  not  benefit  bis  own  coantry. 
lie  sees  tliat  free  trade  with  America  would  offer  a  prodigioas 
market  for  British  manufactures,  and  that  absorbing  advanUvge 
hidea  everything  be)'ond.  But  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
leaders  of  Great  Britain,  he  proudly  eminent  among  them,*  not 
very  long  since  were  quite  willing  that  euch  primacy  a«  we  then 
alone  enjoyed  on  the  American  continent  should  be  nullified  and 
overthrown,  and  for  their  unlawful  aid  in  that  direction  made 
an  atonement  of  ♦15,0(X),<)00. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  plainly  and  bluntly  builds  all  of  his  castles- 
in  the-air  relating  to  our  primacy  upon  our  producing  more  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  mineral  oils  for  foreign  export,  and  saya  that  we 
should  not  invest  "  in  mills  or  factories  to  produce  yarn  or  cloth 
which  we  could  obtain  more  cheaply  from  abroad."  It  follows 
that  he  would  have  the  primacy  wholly  restricted  to  agricultural 
exports,  and  is  oblivions  of  the  fact — while  his  own  country  fur- 
nishes a  very  limited  and  about  the  only  foreign  market — that  our 
present  exports  of  these  products  operate  adversely  upon  our 
agricultural  interests,  and  that  the  policy  of  American  protection 
is  vigorously  maintained  in  order  to  create  a  larger  body  of  con- 
sumers at  home  and  to  give  to  agriculture  higher  rewards.  Why 
ehonid  not  America  have  its  own  home  market  ?  Surely  nature 
is  not  against  It,  morality  is  not  against  it,  and  if  free-trade 
science  is  against  it,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  science.  We  must 
make  the  market  we  do  not  and  cannot  elsewhere  find.  Wc  have 
found  that  often  less  has  been  obtained  for  a  very  large  cxiiort  of 
cotton  than  for  a  medium  or  smaller  one,  showing  that  an  e.tcesa- 
ive  crop  pays  the  least  profit.  Some  of  onr  Western  States  have 
also  found  the  largest  crop  of  corn  most  valuable  as  their  cheapest 
fuel,  and  the  wheat  crop  in  some  of  our  territories,  like  that  of  the 
apple  elsewhere,  when  very  large,  pays  little  more  than  for  the 
harvesting. 

Beyond  this,  Russia,  Egypt,  India,  and  other  countries  leave 
us  to  supply  only  a  pitiful  share  of  any  deficiency  of  European 

*  Mr.  Olndstone  was  \  Soulbem  Eympothlxer,  and  in  the  Roobnck  debate  on  t  he 
recognition  I  r  the Southdrn  Cniifodcmcjr  saJd  :  "It  Is  not,  therefore,  from  indiffur- 
ence— It  ie  not  any  adequate  or  wort  hy  o»\J«5t  on  the  part,  of  the  North— that  I  would 
yantiim  to  deprecate  In  the  strongest  terms  the  o/doption  of  the  motion  of  the  bonor- 
[  EODtlemon." 
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erops,  and  that  at  the  minimum  prices.  South  America, 
Mxl  onr  grojit  American  desert,  improved  by  irrigation,  may  also 
aoon  prove  the  marvels  of  tho  age  ia  tho  production  of  food  crops. 
An  increase  of  the  supply  from  any  quarter  would  instantly  de- 
press foreign  prices,  leaving  for  American  exports  losses  instead 
of  profits  ;  and  our  farming  interests,  with  increased  crops  and 
without  an  increase  of  consumers,  would  sink  to  the  level  of  those 
now  so  greatly  depressed  in  Great  Britain.  Again,  if,  as  sng- 
geeted,  we  were  no  longer  to  protect  and  support  home  manu- 
factures, or  investments  iu  "milla  and  factories,"  but  put  our 
home  market  of  95  per  cent,  iu  limbo,  or  the  paradise  of  fools,  in 
ordtr  to  increaao  tho  5  per  cent,  (not  including  cotton)  which  we 
occjLsioually  have  of  such  exports,  how  long  would  it  be  before 
the  prices  of  the  products  of  foreign  "  mills  and  factories  "  would 
mount  far  above  the  present  current  rates  in  America  ?  Our 
manufactures,  outside  of  household  industries,  amounted  iu  1880 
tot5.3C9,579,]91,  and  it  is  estimated  will  reach  117,000,000.000  in 
1890.  Were  we  to  surrender  this  unmatched  field  to  free  trade, 
the  immense  capital  invested  must  be  largely  sacrificed,  and  thou- 
ids  of  laborers  turned  adrift,  "the  world  all  before  them  where 
'to  choose.''    Europeans,  with  their 

"dIaeoDtent 
Made  glorioua  Biunmor," 

i^woald  rush  to  fill  the  void  with  their  products,  upon  their  own 
jrms.  and  for  thom  a  new  world  would  have  been  discovered  by 
free  trade. 

Purchasers  of  home  products  arc  sure  to  rct.iin  capital  for  the 
fund  of  laborers  in  their  own  country  and  keep  it  in  circu- 
lation; but  when  purchases  are  made  abroad,  the  capital  goes  to  a 
botim  whence  it  never  returns. 

The  increment  of  capital  employed  in  British  manufactures  is 

sparently  becoming  unsatisfactory  and  doubtful.     If  this  were 

lot  80,  why  are  there  so  many  millions  of  British  capital  at  the 

present  moment  fleeing  from  their  free-trade  home  and  running 

and  fro  in  America  as  supplicants  for  any  random  employment? 

Hvidently  the  wage  fund  for  English  workmen  would  appear  to 

be  anstable  and  on  the  wing. 

Ab  to  tho  charge  of  waste  in  practical  protection,  it  wonld  bo 
)n«llr  ju-it  to  charge  the  blessings  of  the  falling  rain  and  the 
beat  of  the  summer  sun  with  undue  waste.    It  will  be  suflicient 
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for  an  American  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  since 
1860,  notwithstanding  the  boundless  losses  of  both  North  and 
South  in  the  late  war,  has  much  more  than  doubled  its  wealth  and 
population,  and  since  1865  has  rednced  its  public  debt  by  the 
largo  sura  of  11,693,426,676,  so  that  our  yearly  interest  charge  j?er 
capita  was  in  1888  only  63  cents,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  was  > 
13.75 /5fr  cfljpjVfl,  or  nearly  six  times  as  much.  When  any  equal 
prosperity  shall  be  visible  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  be  proper  to  meditate  on  the  felicitica  of  free  trade.  In  this 
debt-paying  race  for  the  primacy,  the  British  are  just  now  only 
in  sight,  and  Americans  are  not  hard  pressed  by  any  riyals. 

Free  trade  miserably  fails  to  offer  remunerative  employment 
or  any  vitality  to  the  forces  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  waste  of  latent  power  is  enormous.  The  division  of  the 
British  population  according  to  occupation,  as  set  forth  in  their 
own  statistical  publications  of  18S9,  was  : 

ARrlcnltoral  and  Indoatrial I03IS,SU9 

Indeflnlt«,  nnsceapted,  aud  uon-produodve 11)^703,716 

Is  not  free  trade  responsible  for  this  extraordinary  excess  of  the 
non-productive  population?  These  plethoric  millions  of  mere 
drones  surely  cannot  all  be  justly  charged  to  the  aristocracy. 


THE  HiyDER  PARTS  OF  BRITISH  FREE  TRADE. 

It  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  What  is  the  practical  system  of 
British  free  ti-ade,  which  Americans  are  so  urgently  pressed  by 
British  statesmen,  and  by  others  who  are  not  statesmen,  to  adopt? 
It  may  have  worked  well  or  ill  for  Great  Britain  ;  but  what  is 
tliere  about  it  that  should  load  Americans  to  renounce  the  legis- 
lative precedents  and  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  and  to  abandon 
the  highway  of  their  past  and  present  matchless  prosperity  in 
order  to  follow  a  later-bom  experiment  of  our  foremost  rival  in 
commerce  and  manufactures?  "I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when 
they  bring  gifts." 

To  answer  the  question,  we  arc  limited  to  a  survey  of  the  sol- 
itary British  example,  for  n'-  other  nation  treats  free  trade  as  any- 
thing better  than  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Free  trade  opens  in 
Great  Britain  by  levying  a  tarifE  duty  on  imported  manufactured 
tobacco  of  84  cents  to  92  cents  per  pound  ;  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  104  to  116  cents  per  pound  ;  on  cigars,  $1.32  per  pound; 
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lea,  12  cents  per  pound  ;  on  coffee,  3  cents  per  pound — it 
ground  or  prepared,  4  cents  per  pound  ;  on  cocoa,  raw,  2  cents 
per  pound — if  manufactured,  4  cents  per  pound.  Among  other 
items  subject  to  duty  are  currants,  figs,  raisins,  plums,  prunes, 
8oap.  pickles,  vaniish,  wine,  gin,  and  all  other  spirits.  These 
duties,  it  will  be  observed,  bear  heavily  upon  labonng  people,  who 
consumo  not  leas  tlian  90  per  cent,  of  the  articles  from  which  tlie 
largest  part  of  British  tariff  revenue  is  obtained.  The  so-called 
revenue  duty  on  tobacco,  supplied  from  America,  amounts  to  at 
least  1,500  per  cent.  The  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  is  the  same 
npon  the  lowest  grade  as  upon  the  highest  and  choicest  varieties. 
The  free-trade  idea  is  to  place  duties  on  articles  not  produced  at 
home,  instead  of  on  such  as  are  or  ought  to  be  produced  there, 
and  is  the  reverse  of  the  American  idea. 

But  this  model  free-trade  tariff  failed  to  yield  (in  1888)  more 
than  #98,150,000  of  revenue,  being  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  part  of  the  sum  ($378,300,000)  required  for  the  ordinary 
support  of  the  British  Government,  and  our  British  friends  are 
compelled  annually  to  exhaust  all  the  resources  of  extreme  taxa- 
tion to  cover  the  enormous  deficiency  of  thrice  as  much  more. 

This  dismal  but  inexorable  sequence  of  the  free-trade  system 
has  been  in  America  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  where  it  forever 
should  be,  except  in  the  emergency  of  a  great  war,  and  it  will  bo 
enoagh  now  to  catalogue  its  many  sore  titles.  Supplemental  to 
British  free  trade,  and  inseparable  from  it,  will  bo  found  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  land  and  house  tax,  paid  by  occupiers  as  well  ns  by 
owners  ;  a  tax  on  legacies  and  successions  ;  a  stamp  tax  on  bills 
of  exchange,  receipts,  and  patents  ;  a  tax  on  carriages,  horses, 
man-servants,  guns,  and  dogs ;  an  excise  on  gin  and  all  other 
spirits;  and  a  tax  on  incomes.  The  woes  of  our  rebellion  gave  us 
all  the  experience  in  this  sad  line  of  taxation  we  shall  ever  covet. 
Only  a  nation  stniggling  to  preserve  its  existence,  or  to  protect  ite 
people  from  famine  and  sudden  death,  would  be  willing  to  toler- 
ate so  many  Briarean  arms  clutching  at  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

This  onerous  system  of  taxation  is  made  necessary  by  free 
trade,  and  by  the  ponderous  British  public  debt.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  less  cash  in  the  treasury,  is  #1,063,- 
004.894,  while  in  188S  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  with  about 
half  ns  much  population,  was  £705,575,073,  or  #3,527.875.305— 
almoet  tbroo  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  United  States. 
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Revenue  for  the  snpport  of  government  must  be  hafl,  but  the 
Rritieh  system  presents  its  revolutionary  odium,  and  Americana 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  ancient  repugnance  for  stamp  and  ei- 
cise  tuxes.  The  United  States,  however,  is  paying  off  its  public 
debt  upon  the  canter,  and  raises  its  revenue  by  duties  on  imports, 
scarcely  felt  by-  taxpayers,  but  which  are  a  great  encouragement 
to  home  industries,  and  so  levied  that  the  foreign  producer  mnst 
pay  for  his  entrance  to  our  market.  Pedlora  are  made  to  pay  a 
license  to  sell  their  "truck"  by  each  and  every  Stat*  ;  and  why 
should  not  the  foreigner,  exempt  from  all  local  taxes,  who  seeks 
to  sell  his  products  not  merely  in  one  State,  but  throughout  the 
whole  Union,  be  required  to  pay  for  the  privilege  ? 

Great  Britain  has  an  annual  deficiency  of  food  prodncts,  and 
it  seems  necessary  to  obtain  a  foreign  supply  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  her  people.  Without  the  command  of  the  seji  for  trans- 
portation this  supply  might  be  cut  off  :  and,  to  obtain  means  of 
purchasing  it,  it  is  also  necessary  to  export  manufactures  and 
undersell  all  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  or  her  people  must 
go  without  their  daily  food. 

Free  trade  appeared  to  flourish  until  it  encountered  too  many 
protective  tariffs  of  other  nations,  now  universal,  and  unlikely  to 
be  abolished.  They  are  Gibraltars  that  everywhere  frown  upon 
those  who  are  plotting  to  supersede  and  destroy  the  home  indus- 
tries of  other  people,  British  Free-Traders  have  found  it  hard 
to  kick  against  such  pricks,  and  now  beg  the  help  of  America. 

"No  other  country,"  ^Ir.  Gladstone  says  of  America,  "has 
the  same  free  choice  of  industrial  pursuits,  the  same  option  to 
lay  hold  not  on  the  good  merely,  but  on  the  best."  And  yet  this 
free  choice,  which  gives  to  our  people  the  control  of  all  their 
natural  forces,  he  would  now  limit,  and  give  no  option  of  mills 
and  factories.  America  does  not  thrust  its  industrial  theories 
upon  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  happy  whether  protection  or  free 
trade  shall  prevail  there.  The  large  subsidies  that  are  paid  to 
British  ships  for  carrying  foreign  mails  far  transcend  what  that 
service  might  bo  obtained  for  if  free  trade  were  allowed  with 
foreign  competitors,  and  the  annual  sums  also  paid  to  large  and 
fast-going  steamers,  to  be  utilized  first  for  trade  and  second  for 
war  purposes  when  needed,  furnish  examples  in  the  highest  fields 
of  protection  ;  and  we  only  lament  and  criticise  our  own  short- 
comings iu  the  same  service. 
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MOKE  CHAtTERS  OF  GLORY  THAX  OP  SHAME. 

Notwithstanding  our  ancient  funiil_v  ditliculties,  (Ireat  Britain 
mnst  bo  credited  with  more  cliaptera  of  glory  than  of  shamo,  and 
America  ts  now  more  firmly  and  tenderly  attached  to  her  people 
than  to  those  of  any  other  nution,  and  should  be  claimed  as  tlieir 
beet  and  most  powerful  friend,  more  especially  sinco  Great  Britain 
Bccms  to  be  step  by  step  Americanized  by  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage.  Still  we  are  now  asked,  in  substance,  to  plod 
contentedly  with  hand  labor,  to  raise  corn  and  pasture  herds,  to 
dismiss  oar  artisans,  and  foritgo  machinery  and  all  the  forces  of 
^Btoam-engines,  x^-ithont  which  no  nation,  either  in  peace  or  war, 
can  hope  to  be  great  or  even  independent.  The  selfishness  of 
thooe  who  merely  seek  an  extension  of  British  traile  may  ask  for 
this,  but  not  those  who  more  prize  American  power  and  American 
fraternity.  In  Europe.  Great  Britain,  if  not  misrepresented,  has 
no  allies,  and.  among  all  first-class  powers,  not  one  earnest  friend. 
Would  it  not  be  a  blunder  for  even  British  Free-Traders  to  pro- 
mote our  acceptance  of  a  policy  that  would  bo  sure  to  reduce  the 
United  Slates  to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  power  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  bestows  lofty  praise  upon  the  unrivalled  strength 
of  our  country  by  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  American  advan- 
tages over  all  nations,  of  our  immense  territory  where  there  is 
nothing  that  the  soil  would  refuse  to  yield,  the  rare  excellence  of 
the  climate,  the  vast  extent  of  coal  and  other  mineral  resources, 
the  inventive  faculty  of  the  people  surpassing  all  the  world,  and 
i>«amfl  ap  as  follows  : 

'I  BBiipaM  tbero  la  no  other  oonntiT  of  the  whole  earth  In  nrhlch.  If  ire  combine  to- 

fttbcr  tb*  ■arface  and  that  which  U  bolow  the  Burfocc,  Nature  has  b«en  so  bountiful 

to  man.    The  mtneraJ  rosonrees  of  our  Britannic  Isle  have,  wltbont  queiitlon,  prinH- 

'  pallf  contributed  to  Its  commercial  pre'ralnence.    But  when  wc  match  them  with 

I  of  America,  U  la  LilUpat  against  Brobdlngnag." 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this,  with  a  continent  instead  of  an  island, 
with  twice  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  more  of  the 
natural  aptitudes  for  the  widest  fields  of  manufactures  than  can 
•be  claimed  even  for  the  people  from  whom  we  sprang,  Mr.  Glad- 
laione  woald  place  "  the  most  inventive  nation  in  the  world"  in 
'  lie,  and  confine  the  Amoriciin  poo- 

j.         !  ..    ,.    ..  .         un,  corn,  meats,  and  mineral  oils, 

anil  hav«  thorn  abandon  moro  millions  of  mannfactares  than  aro 
annaally  prodnced  by  Great  Britain  herself,  and  sink  all  ambitions 
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for  the  protortion  of  any  pnvlacia  "we  could  obtain  me 
chenply  fr»iiu  abrniuL*"  The  aati-climax  of  the argumtMit  is  rather 
i-onspicuous.aod  the  Ain«ri<^  people  will  be  in  no  mood  to  trail 
with  a  "broken  wiii^"  thdr  ambition  in  tho  dnst,  unt]  will  «ur- 
raider  neither  tlieir  numbood  nor  the  boantif  al  gifts  of  natarc. 

XOftAL  ASPECTS  OF  TKEB  TKADE. 

After  all  the  ecooomical  argumenta  against  protection  appear 
tolnr*biMli  concludes),  bnt  not  without  some  laisgivinga  as  to 
th^r  dBoicney,  Mr.  Gladstone  summons  to  his  aid  for  the  final 
aanalt  all  tho  tenon  of  deuonciation.  He  cannot  finish  whnt 
be  calls  bis  "  indictment  against  proteotiou*'  nntil  he  has  anathe- 
matised  it  as  ^  morallr  aa  well  as  economically  bad" — not  that 
all  Prot«<ctio»iata  aro  bad.  but  that  the  system  tends  to  harden  all 
"  into  positite  MUUhneas.''  This  is  an  indictment  with  which 
all  natioas  are  graetonalT  corcrcd  except  the  Britlsb,  and  the 
British  may  stand  up  and  thank  God  tbAt  they  "  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  extortioners,  nnjust,  adnlterers*  or  eren  as  this  pnbli- 
ean."  The  world,  howerej-,  will  be  dow  to  believe  that  free 
trade  vas  adoplc<d.  or  is  now  upheld,  for  any  other  reason  than 
its  snppo«rd  adraniagea,  Bot  to  moral,  bat  to  Briti&h  material 
and  trading,  intereats.  If  any  nattoa  has  exhibited  more  of 
purely  financial  f**T^niWf  than  enhroiders  the  history  of  some 
British  administratioas.  it  has  nol  been  recorded.  This  part 
of  the  indictment  against  protection  is  as  gratuitous  as  it  would 
be  te  M^  that  not  all  FrB»-TnidHa  are  liaie,  bat  theqritam  tends 
te  baidea  all  into  potttttre  fakitcatioo.  Thoogh  we  mii^t  highly 
apprsotate  the  good  of^nion  of  Hr.  Gladstone,  he  leaves  ns  in 
nodenbt  that  it  cannot  be  v«q  nnhws  we  "franklj  adopt  and  stead- 
ilj  maintain  a  system  of  fre«  tnda.*  We  matt,  Wwarer,  frankly 
and  steadily  maintain  that  the  terms  are  too  exorbitant. 
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lollura;  that  the  religion  of  Great  Britain,  politically  ostablisheil, 
niftjr  have  something  too  much  of  perfunctorj  support  through 
the  union  of  church  and  state;  that  its  laws  of  primogeniture 
were  ordained  to  make  the  first-born  rich  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
family  poor;  and  that  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  fewer 
hands  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

To  refute  the  charge  against  protection  of  a  tendency  to  selfish- 
ness uud  lack  of  morality.  American  Protectionists  may,  vith 
more  pleasnre  than  is  afforded  by  showing  that  Free-Tradera 
occupy  a  glass  house,  turn  the  light  on  all  their  past  history,  and 
offer  the  evidence  of  the  equality  of  their  laws  and  citizenship, 
the  uprooting  of  the  inherited  laws  of  primogeniture,  the  uni- 
versal education  throiigli  common  schools,  the  liberal  and  spon- 
taneous support  of  Christian  churches,  the  extinction  of  human 
slHvery  originally  planted  by  the  mother-country,  the  free  home- 
Bleads  to  the  landless,  the  disband ment  of  our  vast  armies  at  the 
clofle  of  the  late  war,  and  their  prompt  return  to  the  peaceful  pnr- 
Buita  of  life,  the  national  magnanimity  exhibited  after  victory 
o?er  rebellion,  the  payment  of  our  public  debt  even  before  it  ia 
due,  the  liberal  pensions  to  those  who  have  suffered  in  patriotio 
8crrice  (perhaps  annually  exceeding  for  like  services  all  British 
appropriations  for  the  last  century),  the  higher  dignity  and 
respect  accorded  to  women,  the  paternal  care  of  the  poor,  as  well 
u  of  the  insane,  the  blind,  and  deaf-mutes,  and  the  general 
absence  of  all  beggars. 

We  appeal  finally  from  Jlr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  James  Brj'ce, 
the  author  of  "  The  American  Conimonwealth,"  whose  work  has 
already  ]»laced  him  in  the  rank  of  Gibbon,  Motley,  and  de  Tocquo- 
villc.  Unlike  Mr.  Gladstone, — except  that  he  is  also  a  member  of 
the  British  Parliament, — he  is  not  a  partisan,  and  has  devoted 
yeara  to  the  study  of  the  United  States  and  its  people,  visiting 
•very  State  of  the  Union  for  the  sole  purpose  of  impartiality  and 
historic  veracity.  That  Mr.  Bryce  is  competent  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  the  morals  and  selfishness  of  Americans,  none  will  dis- 
pute. SJetting  forth  American  characteristics,  he  says : 

**Th«y  an  •  moral  and  w«U-condact«d  peopla." 

"Tha  average  of  temperaaoe,  ehasttcr.  tmtbfQlneie,  a.nd  general  probity  I*  some- 
what hictaer  than  Id  any  of  the  great  oatioiia  of  Europe." 

"Kowbara  ar«  so  many  phUantbroplo  ana  raformatory  agandw  at  work." 
(Tolama  IL.  pac«a  MT  anil  Z4»,) 

'  In  wodca  of  iw!tira  bonoflcence  no  ccvotry  ba«  surpaaoed,  perbap*  nose  bM 
L«««alM.  tbe  Uoltcd  aiataa."   i Page  179.) 
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Mr.  Bnroe  oonclades  his  great  work  in  the  f<A>«iiig  pregnant 
words: 

"Aaarfeataaa Kill* lose TJatscf  jmn 


■Mffcatta«Ucheiti«Tel.Bat  oelr  of  B>terial  wcO-W 
kappteeM.  wkieh  tbe  nee  ha*  ret  attaiaed.  will  be  tfte 
■ot  at  the  brored  tew  rnr  wImmb  beaeflt  the  wvU 
MilBg)||BHiwn  Tiiil  ■!  Ilii  aliuli  bodj- of  tb*  people.* 


Jrsnx  S.  MoKKiix. 


THE  QUESTION  CLUBS  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


BY  SAHTEL   W.    MEXDLM. 


AxONO  the  chaiigos  proposed  in  the  Senate  Tariff  Bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  2'i,  1889,  was  an  increase  in  the  duty 
on  tin  platea  from  one  cent,  the  present  rate,  to  two  cents  per 
pound.  While  the  bill  was  yet  pending,  the  Massachusetts  con- 
sumers  and  workers  of  tin  plate,  to  the  number  of  over  three 
hundro<l,  signed  and  forwarded  to  tlie  lion.  Henry  L.  Dawes  and 
the  Hon.  George  F.  Iloar,  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  a 
communication  in  which  the  following  specific  questions  were 
a«ked  : 

I.  Why  donble  the  tax  on  tio  pUtos  I 

t.  Why  not  lot  tbem  enter  free  of  duty  I 

X  Who  are  to  be  benefited  by  taxing  ua  upon  the  tin  platM  we  ooorame  t 

I.  To  whom  do  jon  expect  the  propoeed  laorease  of  tax  wfll  be  p«UL— to  the 
tjDlttfd  Statea  Treaeorj',  or  to  priVate  peiBons  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the 
maanfactare  of  tin  plates  I 

&  U  to  tbe  latter,  what  chance  do  yon  think  any  workmen  now  idle  In  thla 
eonatry  would  atand  In  getting  ouch  private  persons  to  employ  them,  In  [reference  to 
tba  eapedatly  well-fltted  Welahmcn  who  would  at  once  seek  aach  omployment  here  I 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  these  consumers  and  workers  of 
tin  plate  had  as  good  ground  for  consideration  ui  the  representa- 
Uve  of  the  Iron  an<l  Steel  Association,  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  who 

the  sjvme  time  directed  a  letter  to  Senator  Allison,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Tariff  Revision,  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated strongly  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  tin  plate,  and  even 
■dmitt«d  that  the  price  of  tin  plates  would  bo  increased  to  con- 
samera  as  a  result  of  raising  the  duty.  Xeverthelcss,  so  far  as  we 
ftr«  informed,  our  two  Senators  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  these 
questions,  and  tbe  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts  tin-plate  workers 
and  confiuniera  to  obtain  the  justification  for  a  change  so  vitally 
concerning  thoir  interests  was  ineffectual. 

The  idea,  however,  of  asking  speoiflo  questions  with  regard  to 
tbe  efTi^ctfl  of  oar  preeent  tariff  upon  special  branches  of  indnstrj 
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appeared  to  fiTul  favor  witb  some  of  our  young  men  who  havi 
become  iiitercstod  in  economic  questions.  Since  the  turiif  had 
come  to  be  the  most  important  issue  in  our  national  pohtics,  it 
was  assumed  that  there  must  be  a  large  number  of  people  who 
would  like  to  have  more  definite  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 
The  time  was  especially  opportune  for  educational  work.  A 
presidential  contest  had  just  been  decided  and  politics  were  quiet. 
Honest  arguments  would  not  be  restrained  by  anxiety  for  party 
welfare.  By  the  method  of  question  and  answer,  or  question 
and  refusal  to  answer,  or  question  and  neglect  to  answer,  it  wag 
thought  thiit  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  might  be  overhauled. 
Questions  sliould  be  sent  to  those  representing  both  sides,  and 
answers  from  Protectionists  or  Tariff-reformers  should  be  eqaally 
welcome. 

As  those  young  men  had  no  special  interests  at  stake  and, 
therefore,  could  not  afford  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  with  the 
hope  of  a  return,  a  cheap  method  of  spreading  their  information 
was  desired.  '*  Why  not  make  the  people  the  questioners  ?  "  The 
idea  developed,  and  soon  clubs,  consisting  of  five  or  more 
members  each,  were  organized  in  various  towns  and  cities  of  the 
State.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the  questions  andL^^I 
the  publication  of  the  answers  in  the  press,  a  general  secretary^H 
was  elected,  and  the  consolidated  organizations  became  known  aa 
the  United  Question  Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  post-office 
box  as  their  expensive  headquarters. 

The  first  set  of  questions  received  treated  of  the  duties  npon 
fish,  potatoes,  coal,  iron  ore,  and  iron.  There  wore  seven  separate 
questions,  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  make  a  **  com- 
posite" question  of  the  whole  :  "Do  you  think  salt  fish,  smoked 
herring,  frozen  fish,  potatoes,  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  iron 
ought  to  be  taxed  ?"  These  questions,  addressed  to  Senators 
Duwes  and  Hoar,  and  Representatives  Andrew  and  Candler,  of 
the  Third  and  Ninth  Districts  respectively,  were  forwarded  to  the 
various  clubs  for  the  signatures  of  the  members.  Twenty-three 
clubs  responded,  and  the  questions,  duly  signed,  were  forwarded 
by  the  general  secretary  to  the  congressmen  to  whom  tlioy  were 
addreeged. 

Representative  Andrew  alono  made  specific  replies  to  these 
questions.  Ho  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  the  imposition  of 
duties  upon  lea  named,  and  stated  his  reasons  at  length. 
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A  part  of  his  answer  to  the  questious  on  coal  and  iron  is  here- 
with given  : 

"  In  New  Brunswick  uid  Nora  SooUb  sro  to  be  found  depoaita  of  Iron  ore  of  high 
<|iuUU7,  cif  cokelng  coal  in  great  abund&noe  of  the  beat  kind,  and  of  chemically -pura 
Ummtone.  all  lying  wilbln  a  range  of  six  mUes  from  the  8oa,  to  the  shore  of  which 
ther  raiffbt  be  brought  and  converted  Into  iron  for  oar  nse;  or  they  could  be  flo*t«d 
oahargaa  Into  the  hHtboraof  Bath,  Portland,  Portamooth,  and  Boston.  We  could 
IB  be  rapplled  with  pht-iron  at  from  S9  to  111  a  ton,  coal  at  93  a  ton,  and  coke  at 
^JOatoo.  .  .  .  If  wo  8cnd  to  Pi-nnBjIranla,  we  most  pay  from  $16  to  SIS  a  ton 
'  ftirplg-lroo,  $4  aton  forcool.  and  from  $S  to  96..V)a  ton  for  coke.  .  .  .  Ourlron- 
rlM  la  New  England,  which  fcavo  employment  to  thousands  of  our  people,  are 
twtag  cJooed,  wlndlDK  ap,  selling  out,  or  Rroing  to  ruin,  on  acconnt  of  both  the  lack  of 
tteorudo  materials  and  of  the  old  acrap  iron  and  Bteel  and  other  waste  materials, 
whi«b  we  could  derive  In  vast  quantities  from  Cuba  and  South  America  and  other 
polnta,  in  exchange  for  Onished  products,  but  from  which  prlvileKo  wo  are  prohibited 
by  (AxatJon." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Andrew's  replies  in  the  name  of  tho 
United  Question  Clubs  brought  forth  a  storm  of  ridicule  from 
protectionist  papers,  which  devoted  so  much  of  thoir  valuable 
space  to  denouncing  us  and  our  methods  as  to  cause  us  to  feel 
that  we  were,  after  all.  of  some  importance,  and  that  oar  shots 
were  taking  effect.  Tiio  Boston  Journal  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  Republicans  to  ignore  the  Question  Clubs,  and  declared  that 
the  shortest  way  to  extinguish  thorn  was  "not  to  notice  them." 
The  Journal  itself  could  not  practise  its  precepts.  The  Boston 
Advcrfinfr  aristocratically  insinuated  that  the  questions,  signed 
as  they  were  largely  by  workingmen,  would  not  warrant  loplios  of 
Taino  from  public  men.  Several  columns  would  not  exhaust  tho 
ridicule  which  was  hurled  at  tho  Question  Clubs.  This  ridicule 
only  served  to  help  us  by  arousing  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and 
tho  advertising  cost  us  nothing. 

Representative  Candler  did  not  answer  our  questions.  The 
fact  that  ho  W!«s  a  Republican  Congressman  probably  deterred 
him  from  an  honest  oxprei^^ion  of  his  views.  He  did  not  even 
inform  ns  that  he  had  changed  his  faith  from  that  to  which  he 
adhered  in  18C9,  when  ho  said,  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  Chick- 
cring  t£all  to  promote  tho  re<lnotion  of  taxation  and  the  reform 
of  the  tirifT  : 

"All  o(  Ifaem  (fooA.  cnal,  lumber,  and  Iron]  are  in  a  mwrnirooiit  off  from  oa  by 
ttegMMMt  hnmbos  of  modem  t{m«a.  the  tarliTof  the  United  State*." 

The  Boston  Ailtvr/iner  declared  that  it  was  "insulting  to  our 
'Gongreasmen  to  a-sk  them  questions  about  the  Uriff."  What  fol- 
lows shows  how  Senator  Dawes   was  insulted  by  oar  questions. 
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While  ho  did  not  favor  us  with  categorical  replies,  still  we  were 
very  glad  to  receive  from  hira  a  letter  conveying  sucli  evidence 
of  the  kindly  spirit  in  which  he  received  our  questions  that  we 
felt  sure,  on  what  we  considered  very  good  grounds,  that  our 
movement  was  not  so  contemptible  as  the  protectionist  papers 
would  have  the  public  believe.  Referring  to  the  repetition  of  the 
questions  on  the  different  signed  blanks  representing  the  various 
clubs,  he  says: 

"  There  w&s  no  occaalon  for  this  formidable  method  of  approiM^,  tor  anr  one  of  vaj 
oonstituonts,  as  woU  as  the  Keatleaioa  who  have  signed  these  papers,  la  enUtled  to 
my  uplnlon  oa  ail  subjects  of  public  concern.  .  .  .  These  Kentlemen  Inform  me 
tiMkt  they  shall  put  questions  to  me  from  time  to  lime.  This  is  commendable,  aad 
they  are  entitled  to  arespeotful  answer,  which  they  shall  have  at  all  timeaCram 
me." 

In  order  that  the  replies  of  Mr.  Andrew  might  bo  tested,  they 
were  forwarded  to  the  prominent  irou-manufacturerB  of  New 
England,  with  a  roqueist  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  result 
was  eminently  satisfactory.  Roplios  were  received  from  the  Hon, 
Peleg  McFarlin,  treasurer  of  the  Ellis  Foundry,  South  Carver, 
Mass.,  who  has  so  persistently  endeavored  to  show  the  Republicans 
of  New  England  tiiat  the  high  tariff  on  iron,  crude,  scrap,  and 
pig,  is  ruining  our  iron  industries  ;  Mr.  A.  N.  Parlin,  treasurer  of 
the  Magee  Furnace  Company,  Boston  ;  Mr.  James  C.  Warr,  of 
the  Franconia  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Wareham,  Mass.  ;  Mr.  Z, 
Talbot,  manufacturer  of  shoe-nails  and  tacks,  IloUistou,  Mass.  ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Dart,  treasurer  of  the  Rhode  Island  Tool  Company, 
Providence  ;  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Judd,  proprietor  of  the  Fairhaven 
(Mass.)  Iron- Works,  and  Geneml  John  II.  Reed,  treasurer  of  the 
Bay  State  Iron-Works. 

All  of  these  gentlemen  indorsed  the  views  of  Mr.  Andrew 
.wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  publication  of  their  replies  in  the 
leading  papers  of  New  England  attracted  wide  attention  and 
occasioned  much  discussion.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  the 
above-named  gentlemen  are  not  "  visionary  doctrinaires,"  iior 
receivers  of  British  gold,  nor,  as  far  as  wo  are  informed,  members 
of  the  Cobden  Club;  but  that  they  are  practical  business  men. 
I  herewith  quote  from  the  various  letters.  The  lion,  Pcleg 
McFarlin  says  : 

"  It  i*  sometimes  but  a  step  from  the  condition  which  threatens  disaster  to  that 
which  Insures  sacces"  "~'nro  the  former  reasonable  tAriff  rate  of  21  percent,  ad 
lYi fo rent  on  iron.  B'  luylrania  will  not  suffer.  New  England  will  fcil  a 
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■Uinaliu  in  all  bar  arenoet  of  tr&fflc.  Scores  of  millH  within  her  bonlers,  now  de- 
■■rtod  Mill  tilaut,  will  throog  with  workmen  snd  ronow  tbo  hum  of  thrifty  Indus' 
try.* 

Mr,  James  C  Warr  speaks  in  no  unmeaning  terms  when  ho 
M.ys : 

"As  one  who  has  been  an  nnchonging  member  of  the  Repabiican  party  from  the 
tlai*  of  ltd  ortraolzation,  I  eater  my  proteet  against  the  doctrine  advocated  by  soma 
■tamp  speakoni.  more  leelous  than  frise,  dnrlnK  the  late  campai^.  that  New  Eng- 
land, harlng  within  the  reach  of  her  hands  iron  aa  cheap  as  any  that  can  be  pro- 
dooed  to  the  United  States,  and  oool  aa  cheap  aa  any  that  can  be  laid  down  in  any 
city  east  of  tbe  JUIeghanles.  ahall  Bacriflo«  her  roUInir-mUU,  fonndrlea,  maohine- 
ahopa.  nail,  tack  and  shovel  factories,  boUcr.  cni^ne,  and  locomotive  worka>  and  her 
other  Iroo-wortdns  estabtishmenta  o(  a  hundnxi  kinds.  In  order  to  aatlafy  the  whima 
and  bwolea  of  aome  few  eitremists  in  New  England,  who,  influenced  by  ctumlng 
Pennaylranla  sophistries,  are  endeavoring  to  commit  the  Republican  party  to  tbe 
ad'Toeacy  of  the  snicidal  theory  that  prot«ction  to  American  manotactnres  shonld 
be  carried  so  tar  as  to  work  tbe  prohibition  of  raw  materials  to  those  States  which 
ar«  so  unfortnnate  aa  not  to  produce  any.  If  the  mlsaion  of  the  Republican  party  Is 
la  poll  down  one  by  one  the  great  Indostriea  of  New  England,  then  I  hnve  tboroogb- 
ij  mianBdarstood  't,  and  have  ail  these  years  been  voting  with  the  wrong  party.* 

Am  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  the  iron  question,  the  Boston 
Journal  felt  obliged  to  break  its  rule  to  "  quietly  ignore  "  the 
Question  Clubs,  and  some  refutation  of  Mr,  McFarlin's  views  was 
attempted.     This  paper  held  that 

"tbe  mlgnttiona  of  the  Iron  Indoatry  have  been  occasioned  primarily  by  oonsldora- 
Uoos  of  oonvenieaoe  and  transportation,  and  prorimlty  to  the  desired  kinds  of  ore 
utdeoaL     Theae  are  matters  with  which  the  duty  on  pig-iron  has  little  or  Dotbl&g 

XQio," 

In  other  words,  tbe  Boston  Journal  says  in  effect  to  our  iron- 
manufacturers  :  "  You  can't  do  it,  and  we  won't  let  you  try."  It 
must  be  a  blind  adherence  to  the  party  whip  which  causes  this 
organ  to  ojipose  the  efforts  of  our  iron  men  to  revive  their 
industries  by  a  reduction  of  the  exorbitaut  duties  upon  iron.  If 
the  duty  on  pig-iron  "  has  little  or  nothing  to  do"  with  the  state 
of  our  iron  industry,  why  not  remove  it,  or  even  reduce  it  ?  If 
that  were  done,  and  then  iron-manufiicturing  should  prove  a 
failure,  our  iron  men  would  have  to  accept  the  result,  just  as  the 
New  England  wheat-growers  did  when  the  wheat  centre  moved 
we«t.  Again,  the  Journal  takes  a  still  weaker  position  when  it 
njrs  that,  after  all, 

"oompetiUon,  not  merely  among  nlne-ownnr*.  hnt  to  even  a  greater  ertent  b«- 
f — II  (ralgtit  routes,  has  bronght  prioc*  d»wn  to  a  point  at  which  Canadian  ooul.  of 
■  HMMIj  ■ilHiiit  tolheporpoae  for  which  Irou-inanofaoturers  deaire  it,  cannot  iiiic- 
MMfdiy  oompata.  "I 

*  August  I.  VSai.       t  September  18, 1  SB. 


ioo 
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If  the  doty  on  coal  ii  tDoperatire,  vbj  noc  i^more  it  ? 
Canadian  coal  cannot  compcta,  what  need  ia  then?  of  keeping  i 
melcai  doty  apon  the  tariff-books  ?     Let  as  tij  free  ooal,  and  if 
Pennajrlranta  can  do  better  lor  New  Engiand  than  Canada,  well 
and  f^ood. 

And  eren  weaker  ta  the  po«ition  of  Hr.  James  M.  Svank,  i 
tary  of  the  Iron  and  Ste«l  Association,  who  is  particalarlr  ezcit 
over  the  efforts  of  the  New  England  iron  men  to  obtain  free  iron 
ore  and  coal.  In  a  recent  BuUeiin  article  he  made  the  following 
Btatement : 

"TlM  c»rerBBiau  daea  not  attempt  to  lan*ia*eHKl**tk»  of  oMtoa te Ofaio or 
■qgar«Hieln  MMilffin     Wfar  alHiBM  tt  Iw  asked  tm  •ttfent*  •foaOr  tms 
pwwilf  In  conacoUan  with  U>e  lro«  liiwrti  j  vt  New  ■^—rt  I  •* 

OverlookiDg  the  mistake  in  Hr.  Swank's  premiseB, — for  the 
goremment  does,  bj  high  dnties,  force  the  prodaction  of 
sugar  in  Lonisiana,  an  indafttrv  which,  on  the  teetimony  of  the 
sugar-planters  themselves,  coald  not  exist  bat  for  the  protective 
daty, — it  is  easy  to  prove  him  wilfully  incocujjstent.  He  fails  to 
understand  that  the  New  England  iron  men  aek  for  no  govern- 
ment intervention  in  their  behalf ;  but,  rather,  for  a  removal  of 
the  government />rftY«/i"o«,  consisting  of  exorbitant  dnties  upon 
their  raw  materials.  They  want  a  fair  chance,  and  Mr.  Swank 
is  not  willing  that  they  should  have  it,  despite  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  McFarlin  in  the  Journal 
of  August  10,  1889  : 

"  So  tai  %»  forcl^  oompetiton  in  pig-iron  la  csoooomad.  if  we  ha  to  no  tex  apon  tliat 
article,  it  woold  beconfloed  to  the  aeaboeid  diatrfetoof  tliis  conntry.  wbere  cheep 
treosportatloD  hj  weter  coald  beobtalned  from  Uie  eeatzeeof  prodoctioa  in  Europe. 
In  the  Intnior  of  this  coaiUrf  iron  U  alreadr  nunufaotored  »t  lo  low  e  prlco  that 
forelKn  producers  could  not  afford  to  send  their  prodaet  acroaa  the  AtUnilc  i 
pa7,  to  addition,  large  rates  of  freight  for  traneportatioa  by  raU  In  order  to  oom(i 
In  the  interior  with  American  producers." 

We  also  have  the  testimony  of  another  prominent  Pennsyl- 
vanian  to  the  effect  that  a  vigorous  reform  of  our  iron  tarifTs  will 
not  hurt  Pennsylvania,  for  which  State  the  Boston  Jtntrnal  is  so 
Bolicitons.  The  Philadelphia  Record,  of  Xovcniber  2G,  188y, 
quotes  the  following  from  Major  L.  S.  Bent,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  of  Steelton,  Pa.,  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial plant  in  the  State: 

"  Otve  ma  free  ere  and  I'U  eeU  pig-irtm  in  Llrcirpoo]  and  aend  atael  ratla  to  1 
doD.   What  Affleriean  Indostrlea  moat  want  la  free  opporiuitltjr  and  not  leslalattvs 
protection  nor  reatriotiun." 
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lin,  Mr.  Swank  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  doubting  the  tax 
on  tin  plates  in  ordor  that  the  tin-phito  industry  may  be  "forced' 
I  Pennsylvania,  And  in  hia  letter  to  .Soiiator  Allison's  commil- 
be  emphasizes  the  point  that  block  tin  is  free  of  duty,  so  that 
AmerJcun-to-be  tin-plate-manufacturers  could  get  their  raw 
material  (block  tin)  on  as  advantageous  terms  as  England. 
Here  is  tho  spectacle  of  a  Pennsylvania  magiuite,  willing  that 
by  a  heavy  duty  the  price  of  tin  jilates  should  be  somewhat  higher 
to  oar  conaumcrs,  accepting  joyfully  the  fact  that  block  tin  is 
free  of  duty,  and  selfishly  denying  the  right  to  an  equal  enjoy- 
ment of  free  niw  material  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  Ts'ew  England  I 
8pa<je  does  not  permit  nic  to  treat  in  detail  tho  questions  and 
•aswers  upon  other  commodities.  The  "  wool  questions"  were 
answered  in  dettiil  by  the  Hon.  John  E.  Russell  and  the  Hon. 
William  E.  Russell,  but  were  ignored  by  tho  Hon.  Jolin  D.  Long 
and  Representative  Rodney  AVallace,  of  the  Eleventh  District. 
The  Messrs.  Russell  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  free  wool,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  firmly  convinced  that  the  present  duties 
were  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit  to  tho  farmer  and  the  wool- 
grower.  In  response  to  a  request  for  his  opinion  on  these  answers, 
Ur.  Itobert  Bleakie,  the  well-known  woollen-manufacturer  of  Hyde 
Park,  replied,  fully  concurring  in  the  views  of  these  gentlemen.  As 
a  fnrther  indorsement  of  the  opinions  of  the  Met^srs,  Russell,  we  re- 
fer to  the  petition  for  free  wool  prepared  by  the  American  Wool 
Reporter  and  presentwl  to  Congress, which,  up  to  December  13,  had 
received  the  signatures  of  617  wool-man ufacturerp  and  merchants. 
The  Question  Cluba  now  numbered  fifty,  and  that  number  was 
increaaed  early  in  August  by  the  twenty-five  new  clubs  whose 
menibers  signed  the  lumber  questions.  Again,  the  Republican 
congressmen  neglected  to  reply.  Mr,  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  treas- 
urer of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  made  in  reply  a 
strong  apjieal  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  lumber.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  General  William  F.  Draper,  of  Hopedule,  Mass.,  to 
eend  our  qnestiouB  to  "  producers  of  lumber,"  we  received  some 
very  able  replies.  Mr.  George  F.  Talbot,  of  Portland,  Maine,  for 
thirty  ywirx  a  timber-hind-owncr,  bore  excellent  testimony  to  the 
pro«iK»roa8  condition  of  the  lumber  business  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada.     He  concluded  aa  follows  : 

"TV"  Titrates  the  relatlre  oost  of  lumber  to  tbe  conramer;  it  ia 

nti'  loo;  Itdosoalta  s  mi«cbloToiu  surplua  In  thu  Treaaurjr, 


ao» 
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The  qncfiUona  on  flipping  received  the  ugnatures  of  221  of 
Boston's  promtoeiii  mercbAnto.  The  poblication  of  the  questions 
together  viUi  the  names  of  the  signers  occasioned  much  dis- 
oiURoa.  The  chief  efliBci  of  thmo  qooetiona  vas  to  revivo  the 
^Mstioo  of  nibsidieaL  Tbnoagh  the  influence  of  protectionist 
joamak,  vhich  hare  penbtentlj  maintained  that  England  applies 
the  doctrine  of  protection  in  a  rerj  high  decree  to  her  shipping, 
and  hare  wilfully  neglected  to  state  that  England  do«8  not  pay 
oat  money  to  her  ahipa  cxoept  in  retom  for  serrico  rendered, 
maoj  of  onr  peopk>  still  beliers  that  England  pajs  direct  boun- 
tiea.  The  number  of  people  holding  that  belief  is,  thanks  to  the 
afitation  of  the  subject,  cooataatly  growing  lesi.  The  reply  of 
iha  Hon.  David  A.  Wdb  ia  exhaostivo  and  eftectire.  In  con- 
dnding  his  treatment  of  the  anbeidy  qu«6tioo,  be  says  : 
"l^teaisahMtaBiii^lBttenMa  n^  «ita«  aMMa  MitaUtMa  the  InUitm, 

■■IK—*  wtrt  Umm  Mr  a  ta  aanUr  tk*  Maw  wmr  m»  tha UaUad Stato* p*n 

■ritarawTloM.  AadtaaU 
Bv  tka  psipaaeofaldiaK 
ttaJskaMdaoperaoB  aaa 
t  wmtiMiis  for  swdt  inn* 


fcarfcturaj  Ow^  BWtalah— ■arari 

VoM  to  «  alaala  Mi  •(  PaittiMaat  tk*t  rrcr  aaw  •  I 


Tbeav  can  bo  no  doobt  of  the  intenai  that  has  been  awakened 
aad  thtt  iBstmetioa  that  has  been,  imparted  with  icf««nce  to  thv 
tariff  by  the  United  Question  Cluba.  Tb«  Repablicans,  realizing 
the  growth  of  the  tariff-reform  sentiment  in  the  State,  deoned 
it  exiMdieiit  to  ao  flsr  modify  the  nneompromisinfly  prDteetire 
aititndic  of  the  Chicago  platform  of  1888  aa  to^  insert  in  their 
decknuion  of  principle*  for  the  Slate  campaign  the  following 
claoee: 

"Ta  Mr  SaaMam  Mi  »«*«matfN«i  la  Vmnt  ■■  «■  ■■■>!  aar  Ub 

as  ar  tkaiHlft  aa  aa  ta  aaais  tka  saalactlaa  wkiali  tt  aatarda  lo 


nrthaiaatatia»rimim*4|Mai 


it^wvaCl 


The  IVflBocnita,  on  the  ether  hand,  boldly  aanonnoed  them- 
Mhea  in  fkvor  tst  a  nyaxostt  referm  of  the  tariff,  ami  nuuie  the 

qfuesttttn  thf<  Tr»<!!i:f  ij»ac  «b  i&r'  canpugn,  vV.IV  \h«  Bvtrtililicaas 
*>>  lyarmt  >  la  the 

■anvaana 


COMING  )fK\  IN  ENGLAND. 


6Y   JrSTlX    XOAKTBT,    M.f. 


Who  are  the  ooouag  aim  in  England  jost  nov  ?"  b  a  qaes- 
tioa  often  asked  bm  of  late.  I  tiiink  where  tlie  qnestkm  baa  be«ii 
pat  to  me  it  gen«taUj  bore  referenoe  to  the  eoming  men  m  poli- 
tics, art,  and  letters ;  for  I  do  not  sappose  any  one  would  care 
nmeli  lor  nj  opinion  as  to  the  coaung  men  in  ineaoc.  Only  the 
other  datf  soow  friends  were  discnaung  the  qneedon  as  to  oar 
next  poet-laureatet.  Browning  is  dead  and  TennTBon  is  very  old. 
The  place  Boat  aooo  be  racant.  Who  is  to  fill  it  ?  We  have 
abeolalclj  no  poet  left  ot  the  order  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Swinbamc  has  shot  his  arrow  higher  than  any  other  liring  rival, 
but  aUhoagh  Swinboma  has  latdy  in  hi<  works  been  patting  on 
loyalty  like  a  garment,  and  adnkting  royalty  as  if  he  were  already 
a  c  :.  ret  the  nenory  of  some  of  his  lyrical  blaspbeminxB 

is  t. ., . v..  .j^,  I  dtonld  think,  to  allow  him  any  chance  of  inrita- 
tion  to  become  the  sooeeaaar  of  Tennyson.  William  If  orris  is  a 
sweet  ainger.  and  ia  hia  order  a  true  poet ;  bat  he  is  too  open  and 
•TOwed  a  Social  DMboenU  to  have  rach  a  place  offered  to  him  ; 
and  he  certainly  wonld  not  accept  it  eren  if  it  were  possible  that 
it  oo«ld  be  offsred.  We  bare  tbca  a  little  doater  of  poets  and 
poataawa ;  sosm  Terr  gifted  and  dmrming,  bok  not  one  of  them 
Terr  strong  or  original  Besiiles,  it  baa  to  be  remembered  that 
among  the  men  I  hare  montioiied,  and  aoMmg  the  men  and 
vottfUt  I  am  thinking  of,  there  ia  aooe  "  coming. "  All  hare 
come ;  have  given  their  meaenre  ;  have  gone  as  far  as  they  ar» 
likely  to  go.  They  arc  past  middle  Kfe.  If  there  be  any  yoong 
strong  singer  with  originality  and  geaius,  I  do  not  know  of  him ; 
his  aottg  or  his  name  has  not  reached  my  ears.     T!:  -  ion  of 

t2iiii|ia  ia  much  the  same  with  the  department  ci  An  in 

which  I  am  myself-  most  d  ic«med— I  m(«n  the  novel- 

i>^'         '"      '^  "      :ooBesiui  ao»cltst«v  ow^-  .  hare 

ct'i  >iK!n  naocaiaed  by  u  years. 
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^bero  is  not  one  among  thcra  whose  capacities  and  whose  limita- 
tions arc  not  jierfectly  well  known  to  us  all.     It  seems  marvellous 
H     to  me   that   so  miiuy  really  good  novels  shouhl  bu  prodm^ed  in 
^^JSpgland  every  year  ;  and  yet  we  have  for  years  ceased  to  hear  tho 
^^Kund  of  anything  new. 

Bat  the  world  of  politics  is  curiously  different  from  the  world 
of  letters  and  art.  In  the  political  world  of  England  a  man  can 
hardly  ever  be  said  to  have  given  his  measure.  II  Lord  Palmcr- 
ston  had  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-flve,  the  world  would  never  have 
known  that  it  had  lost  in  him  a  really  great  Parliamentary  orator. 
If  Robert  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrooke,  had  died  at  the  age  of 
fty-five,  just  when  his  great  battle  against  democratic  reform 
over,  he  would  have  been  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Parliamentary  debaters  that  ever  lived.  From  that  time 
he  dwindled  away^or,  as  Carlylc  says  of  somebod}',  he  "  dwindled 
upwards."  lie  faded  into  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  gone. 
Time  sets  hardly  any  limits  to  possibilities  of  late  distinction  or 
,- sudden  decay  in  our  political  life.  When  wp  talk  of  coming  men, 
iorefore,  we  have  to  speak  with  caution  and  reserve.  Wo  have 
\o  speak  of  men  who  at  this  hour  Boem  to  be  coming  to  the  front. 
One  dare  not  be  confident;  there  are  so  many  changes.  A  few,  a 
very  few,  years  ago,  every  one  in  and  out  of  Parliament  wonld 
have  said  that  the  coming  man  was  >Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
About  the  same  time  was  there  a  single  observer,  however  keen, 
who  would  have  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  anything  in  Mr. 
Balfour?  Yet  again,  about  the  same  time,  the  almost  universal 
judgment  of  the  Ilouse  of  Connuoiis — I  for  myself  did  not  accept 
it — declared  Mr.  John  Morley  to  be  a  hopeless  Parliamentary 
failure, — a  mere  student  and  man-of-lelters  out  of  place.     At  the 

|pre«ent  moment  the  most  powerful  public  man  in  England  after 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Parnell,  But  if 
Home  Rule  were  carried,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Mr.  Parnell 
would  withdraw  from  public  life  and  be  never  more  heard  in  pol- 
itiea.  Some  one  who  left  England  yesterday  with  his  mind  fully 
made  up  to  the  belief  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  the  coming  man,  and 
who  lived  oway  from  civilization  and  nowspapera  for  a  few  yeara, 
might  M'k  to  find  Mr.  Parnell's  political  career  already  but 

tt^re.i  V. 

Still,  under  all  those  reserves,  we  may  tell  of  the  politicians 

titm  to  bo  Ihe  coming  men.     Every  really  influential  poli- 
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ticiar.  :-  II-r"-j-  :  is  •.i'r.'zr  iz.  PirliiriT-:  r  '.z-.izis  to  be  there. 
Ir.  zr.j  J-..Z.Z-Z  ijj?  ti^rr  ■=^v.-t  ;::'.".  :Lf-Ti*.iil  r-:I:c  men  who 
Iv!  ::.-:r  :-  :  T  fr.n:  :";.-.  :  .-:f  .-r..  ;\:.i  :.;:  fr:z:  :he  House  of 
•.■■•n".n.::.i.  ^t.  i  ^:-">  r.vTrr  :1""-"..:  f  j  :-;  :•:■  Parliament, 
liu:  ::  ir  r.  :  r-  r.  t.  A  -  .i-.  f  :".::;.  jl  .j:  j.:;:y  new  ha^ 
t-  Z'j  '.'..'.  ::.-.  H  .:>■.■  :'  '.".".::.■'?.  T.-rr-.-  "..a?  r-.-;r.  for  some 
vrrar?  ':i.k  J  :..;".:•:  .•.•».i:l  ::  :  :':.j,:  '.  '.z  f-i-rie*  ■■'f  Par- 
"iarr.vLi.iry  1.;!-  -"..i.":.  -...I  Vr;:.  ^  ::.z  ■  r.  ■-:.:r.:vmjptedlj 
!•::.:■•::  :::i-  •:.»•■?  f  '•  ..:.^"  r.k:.  I  ;.r.  f;  ..ik;:.c  ■■-  :hc  sueces- 
r:::i  of  :■.:•.-.>  '•.•■:""«■  •:.  :..  ■  ".-..I;.-  f  :'..■:■  z  ■  .rv.r.-.^r.'.  -ivA  the 
itralvr  :*  ''..:■  '.  I  .-■::.-.  ::.  -1.:.^  ^  i  '.:  '.-...'.■.r  -xai  :hv  greatest 
'.■r;»T  'T  :■'..  !.'.•  <  .••  .r  t;.v  ■■.•■-■.  .i". '.  ■.'.'.  ■s"..'.  ..  •;  .j  :.  riva.  was  well 
w.  r:::v. f  ■.■.••  :';.;t.  !>  '..:._•'. r  •:-.-  .i:.;  ^'^.i.;-  .•-• :  Waipole  and 
P::;:v^vy:  I^:.:y  F  x  :.:..■  -.'.i  ■:.:  i'.:::";.  ::.:or  avA  a  far 
grva:or  F  x  .*:.'.  ;»  i.i:-.:  :i:".  I  :..•.  ".  «*  "■■■.'-  P>.: :  Cir.r.injr  and 
Pvi!  :  :i:;;^  :.  :  ;• 'ii-i  :>:  r.v  i:.  1  I'>r.:-1:.  N  ^-  fr-r  :he  time, 
th'>i:?h  :hv  ::_•':.:  :-  ^i?  f.-.-.--  .i^  iv-.r.  :'..:  ;...".  .  f  :].■:■  Iv-adt-rs  has 
ojasvi.  T:;vrv  :>  :.  ■•:.  :.  •'..:  i  :.«Tv.:ivv  >:  iv  .-f  the  House 
wh-'!r.  ar.y  ::.;it.  •.»■•■.;■'  :l.i:.k  :">•.":. .^  ".::■  :i»  .»:.  •.■r:«:-'r:oal  rival  to 
Mr.  G'.a  :«:  :.-..  L  ■:•.:  >.i".:«- ..ry  :*  :..:  ::.  <  ;  •.V'-rf-.;'.  livbater  in 
the  p:ir:y.  )•:.:  :.v  ?:..:.;■■  •. ::  .c.  vV.:\v^'.y  '.  iv^r  '.:■'•.■'.  ::,:t::  tliat  oc- 
«/:;;  i.  ;  ?■■  ?:;■■:"  "y  "  y  P:»r;i,'i  :  :.::  :  ::.  ;.:.y  ..^o  h-  i«  away  in  the 
II' '•.><:••  f  L  :>  ..•.".  ..i:.:.  :  •,'•-:.  ."  -j  -•'  vis  vv::>.  li '.a-: stone. 
C •:•»-.::: ^  :::-.:.  :-.  ■!...:  »%:.—  :'.vrv  :■.■:■■  :.  :.■—:■.■  '.:■:■.>:  y.-::-.-  ihat  I 
I  an  *vv.  I  I  ■  :.  :  s^v  :i  .  ::\i:.j  <r.i  :■■:  :.v  ::  :!.v  ..::v  ^:.;o■  of  the 
tioM  ...r  a  o;.::::::^  l>'<r.../.-  ■  ::  t:.v.:;.vr. 

H;;:  '.■,:  \:>  :■.'<:■ -y-.v  v.:-.-'..  -.i^  %vv  :  ..•■  :'.■:•:.  :  ;,:.  •  t::^:;  of  very 
rvinarkij:.-!;.' :  ■  v-r  :;:.  I  iv.::.;-  >  ::.:  i  :'..■:'.:  ;::,  ■ .  i::-.:v.lly  are. 
Let  ;:«  :-;^i:i  \\'::'::  :'..■  ('  ••:-.V'.^-[-  .>.  .<■'.■.:■■.■  ■..■::■  :'..:■  invn  inoflioe. 
Ti'.irv  c:iv.  :■■,  '..:*'••  ;.•.?::  .:.  '.  :.-  :  :..■  '..!•:.•.  i:'  :\.v  'in-st  rising 
uui'.:  -i:;  t::r  r.':>vrv;i:;v,  <:  ^  f  :'.■  l{  ■■.., — l.-i  ::;i:iii.  is  Arthur 
.Ta!ti.<  r>;i",:".'-.:v.  Mv.  !>;;".:  ■•■.rV  :>  ;:.  :;.■  II--;*,^  ...f  C'-^nuuiMis  has 
luvr.  «•;:!■  1.:-.  ;i":  .  »;::•.:■.::■..  II  '...-•  ■ :.  :r;  r.ir'.iainc-nt  for  many 
yt:ir<.  :iv..:  ]:.■.]  ;■•  a"..  :i;  :  v.i:;i;.  -  _!•.-• :.  :':-,  H..u  so  of  Commons 
fr.!":  •']'j-i::":-.-.:-.' -  •■:"  :::■.■:;:■.;:  .•■.::  w...:  ;y.:i;-.:u-:'  iif  man  ho  was. 
Kvvvyii.  ;y  >■  :  :,:rv.  ■\--\\i\  :i»  o^  vir  ir.  .:  -  r:  ■■:■  priggish  and  fooble 
vny  ;  !'■.;':  ..f  v'.;-.^.-:'.... it  av.  I  a:!-.  .:;•.•;  :.  ;  the  snrt  of  aristocratic 
ii!;'";  ia::g:;:-i  y. .:•.::::  p.-liriciar.  :.•  ': ..  v.::\:':i  !.i::.ilnl  and  oncourjiged 
by  SMU''  I'.i-r'.y  «I-.;>hi--:».  So:v.o  ob«irvi-rs  thought  there  must  be 
sunu'tliiiig  in  liiuu  biraiis-.-,  as  tiny  arg-.:-.-!.  a  man  could  not  have 
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all  that  appearance  pf  self-conceit  if  there  was  not  something  or 
other  to  be  self-conceited  about.  He  made  many  speeches,  all 
neatly  and  prettily  turned,  and  wrought  out  in  the  most  thoroughly 
^Approved  academical  fasliion.  Possibly  it  was  in  one  eense  rather 
;ainat  him  than  for  him  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  his  ancle  ;  it 
set  off  too  much  his  personal  insignificance. 

In  1880  the  Conservative  government  suddenly  appealed  to 
the  country  and  were  defeated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
offic&  Then  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  formed  his  famous  Fourth 
Party.  The  Fourth  Partyconsistedof  four  men— Lord  Randolph 
himself,  his  close  friend  Sir  Henry  Drumraond  Wolff,  Sir  John 
(Jorst,  a  clever  lawyer  and  keen  debater,  and  Arthur  Balfour. 
'I'he  chief  end  and  aim  of  that  party  was  to  worry  the  leaders  on 
both  sides,  but  more  es])ecially  the  leaders  of  the  side  to  which 
the  four  Free  Companions  themselves  belonged.  It  must  have 
iMjeu  a  delightful  task  to  Lord  Randolph  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
four  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Balfour  was  most  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance and  paid  his  due  contribution  of  speeches.  These  were 
the  days  before  any  rules  had  been  passed  preventing  or  restrict- 
ing obstruction,  and  we  all  made  as  many  speeches  as  we  liked. 
Mr.  Balfour  did  his  fair  share  of  the  obstructive  work  of  his 
party,  but  he  did  not  count  for  much  in  the  opinion  either  of  the 
party  or  of  the  House.  I  remember  once  likening  the  Fourth 
Party — it  was  in  a  speech  I  made  in  those  days  in  the  House  of 
Commons — to  the  immortal  Three  Guardsmen  and  their  suddenly- 
found  companion,  who  afterwards  became  their  leader,  our  dear 
old  friend,  D'Artagnan.  The  latter,  of  course,  I  identified  with 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill ;  Sir  Henry  Wolff  with  Athos  ;  Gorst  I 
likened  to  Porthos,  and  Balfour  to  the  sleek  and  self-complacent 
Aramis.  The  comparison  told  very  well  at  the  time.  I  noticed 
with  some  interest  that  it  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  several 
newspaper  articles  without  quotation  marks  or  any  reference  to 
original  authorship.  Through  all  these  years  of  the  Fourth 
Party,  and  through  all  the  limitless  opportunities  they  gave  for  a 
man  to  show  great  political  ability  if  ho  had  it,  Mr.  Balfour  never 
lade  any  mark. 

In  1886  the  Tories  came  back  to  office,  and,  of  course,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  buy  up  the  Fourth  Party.  So  Sir  Henry 
Wolff  w««  dispatched  on  a  misson  to  Cairo,  and  the  other  threo 
•-Ittncta  were  mmlo  members  of  the  government.      I  do  not 
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know  if  there  is  in  Parliunentary  history  an;  other  instance  of 
whole  Parliamentanr  partT  being  svaUoired  op  and  put  out  of  ex- 
istence in  a  single  daj.      Mr.  Elalfoar  was  made  president  of  the 
Local-OoTemment  Board,  and  did  not  in  the  least  advance  his 
Parliaroentarj  repatation.    The  Tory  goremment  were  n-  4 

in  namhers;  their  fate  depended  altogether  on  the  rote  of  ^  ti 

members  :     the  Irish  members  combined  with  the  Liberals  on  nn 
important  motion  and  the  Tories  were  tamed  ottt.      Then  camej 
in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  then  came  the  riome-Bale  motion  and  its  de-' 
feat  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commons,  and  the  general  elections  and  the 
return  of  Lord  Salisbarj  to  office, — and  soon  began  the  real  career 
of  Mr.  Balfonr.     Mr.  Balfonr  was  made  Secn^Ury  for  Scotland  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  that  office  he  had  nothing  particular 
do.     And  I  veil  remember  a  enowj  night  in  the  winter — it  was' 
about  the  Christmas  time  of  1886 — when  I  waa  risited  in  a  New 
York  hotel  bj  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  daily  papers  to  bring  me 
the  news  that  Mr.  Balfonr  had  been  made  Chief  Secretary  to  the^ 
Lord- Lieutenant. — in  other  words.  Secretary  for  Ireland, — and  to 
ask  me  what  I  thought  about  the  appointment. 

I  confess  that  I  thought  it  seemed  like  some  stroke  of  drol 
humor  in  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  most  topsf-tarry  pieces.      Mr. 
Balfour  tiow  waa  to  stand  op  in  the  Hoaae  of  Commons  and 
Gladstone,  narooart,  Moriey,  Pamell,  Sexton,  William  O'Brien,* 
UealT !    It  looked  ridicaloait.      All  the  same,  the  appointment 
m«d«  Mr.  Balfour.    It  turned  him  into  a  Parlimenta^  delwterj 
from  haring  been  aooIlege-debating-societT  prig.     He  has  beooi 
one  of  the  bo$t  dehat«r»  in  Ihe  Hoaae.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 
iu  doecribing  him  as  a  snceess  I  am  not  deecrilung  his  Irish  policy  ^ 
as  aaoeMafnl.     I  am  speaking  of  the  debater,  and  not  of  the  stat 
roan.     I  do  not  jvt  know— nobody  knows— whether  Mr.  Balfonr ' 
is  a  itatcsmaa  or  nok     He  has  not  had  an  opportunitr  giren  him 
of  showing  any  claims  to  statesmanship.     He  has  andertaken  an 
impoasibla  t««k— to  gorent  Itvlaod  at  the  preeesit  dnv  br coercion. 

ifvt  8«eh  a  task  as  that  statesmanship  Is  of  no  itsc  ;  hmins  are  of 
so  as*  :  Jai-k  would  Iw  as  gxx»ii  as  his  mastxT;  an  idiot  as  good  as  a 
•»g».     Statesmanship  will  not  enable  a  man  to  walk  np  »  wall,  or 

I  to  jump  ot«ir  his  own  shadow.     Bat  what  Mr.  Birffoor  had  an 

cap  and  he 

, i'n^snry 

not  come  before 
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long  to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  tlie  Tories  continue 
in  i>ower.  He  Kiirelj  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  coming  man.  I 
should  think  that  for  the  work  of  really  great  statesmanship  he 
would  l>e  found  wanting  in  sympathj',  jnst  as,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  he  is  disqualified  for  genuiue  eloquence  by  want  of 
imagioatioih  But  ho  is  a  man  with  a  future.  To  be  nothing  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  dozen  years,  and  then  suddenly  to 
get  up  and  become  the  leader  of  the  House  is  an  achievement  to 
be  noted  in  political  history.  It  is  to  Mr.  Balfour's  advantage, 
too,  that  he  is  for  the  present  relieved  from  any  dread  of  rivalry 
on  the  part  of  his  old  colleague  and  leader,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  That  amusing  politican  Jumped  off  the  coach  in  the 
hope  of  upsetting  it  and  hurting  somebody,  and  the  coach  went 
on  jnst  as  well,  or  better,  without  him.  He  had  his  tumble  for 
pains.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  extinguished  by  any  means.  I 
sure  he  is  iuextiuguishable.  But  his  light  is  dim  for  the 
moment. 

It  Beetaa  strange  to  epeak  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  as  a  com- 
ing man.  He  is  more  than  sixty-two  years  of  age  ;  he  has  been 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  has  held 
Yarious  high  administrative  offices  ;  has  been  Homo  Secretary  ; 
luis  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And  yet  I  do  not  know 
how  any  one  could  now  describe  him  as  other  than  one  of  the 
coming  men.  For  he  hiis  never  been  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
motia  ;  he  has  never  been  Prime  Minister  ;  and  his  chances  of  be- 
eo"  ■  or  both  have  suddenly  grown  greater  than  ever  they 

*t  He  has  change<l  his  opinions  with  such  astounding 

rapidity  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  if  there  is  in  many  political 
circles  a  ciTtain  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  But  the  one  great  ques- 
tion on  which  he  dianged  his  opinions  is  a  question  on  which 
other  men  whose  sincerity  nobody  has  ever  doubted  have  changed 
Ineir  or-:'  -  ~  (^^  ^^^j  ^  quickly  as  he.  If  he  had  gone  over  to 
"  *'•'  tie  side, — for  that  is  what  it  is, — he  would  have 

°**n  Ji«i]f.i  with  delight.     If  he  had  consented  to  take  office  un- 
^  t/at    TorieB, — as   his  old  colleague,  Mr.  Goschen,  did, — he 
R«t  nave  hod  almost  any  position  he  coveted.     But  ho  chose 
'^nuttti  with  Mr,  (JIadstono.  and  has  therefore  had  to  sit  in 
Cola,    shade  of  opposition  for  three  years  already.     He  is, 
ail    thingK.  n  splendid  fighter.     He  can  always  show  the 
"^*  «port — ftod  Bolingbroke  declared  that  the  House  of  Com- 
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k*  BaB  who  caa  ibov  it  cporL  During 
MB*  h*  bw  dome  ocmrij  all  the  r«U  figliting 
afaDoct  all  that  Mr.  Gladstonr  coald  not  find 
doL  He  Ikaa  had  the  good  senae  to  be  hs- 
aaiaaaafai  hia  ■**^"^*'-"  ia  the  Himae,  and«  aa  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
BO  larger  allaved  to  keep  late  honn  there,  all  the  rou^h  battle 
«f  t^  Ittlsr  part  «<  the  aittug  ia  led  br  Sir  William  Haroonrt. 
Wa  are  ceastaBUf  addag  vho  is  to  be  the  next  leader  of  tLe 
lifaeBal  patty,  or,  rather,  who  ia  to  be  istmsted  with  the  daty  of 
hilim  the  party  vhea  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  attend.  A  Bad- 
kal  Baaibcr  aud  to  aw  Imt  aesrion :  "  I  don't  see  any  good  in 
atgumg  dw  qaeition.  The  mux  who  ia  leaiding  is  the  leader : 
aad  caa  aay  one  daabt  that  Harcourt  leads  m  ?"  That  is  one  of 
the  waaoiM  vhy  I  apeak  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  aa  still  a 
eoaiiag  wa  Bad  I  been  writing  on  this  same  subject  three 
yeata  ag«K  I  ahoald  not  e^en  hare  mentioned  his  name. 

Thetv  can  be  do  doubt  of  the  great  inttillectaal  power  of  Mr. 
Joha  Morley.  Mr.  Morlev  is,  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  man  of 
moat  powerful  intellect  in  the  English  Liberal  party.  Everyone 
beiScTW  in  his  liacerity.  He  is  becoming  immensely  popular  in 
the  ODvntry  and  on  great  provincial  platforms.  I  am  assured  that 
he  ataada  next  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  popularity.  lie  has  not  as  yet 
bad  very  long  experience  of  Parliaunentary  life,  and,  according  to 
all  the  Tvgnlar  good  old  maxims  of  Parliameutary  wisdom,  he  en- 
tared  it  loo  late  for  success.  The  one  only  commeut  which  has 
to  be  madeoa  the  i^>plication  of  that  maxim  to  him  is  that  he  i> 
a  aaooeas.  TheT«  cannot  be  any  jxissible  doubt  ou  the  subject. 
lie  is  the  only  man  on  the  front  opposition  bench  who  could  dis- 
pute the  leadership  with  Sir  William  Uarcourt.  Ho  has  greatly 
improved  of  late  iu  debating  skill  and  power ;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  every  ajx'ech  Be  makes  ia  an  improvement  on  the  8i>eeeh  lio 
made  just  before.     Au  orator,  perhaps,  he  could  '1 

thcrw  is  an  eloquence  of  exulted  thought  put  iulo  . 
which  sotuetimea  carries  the  sympathetic  listener  awn 
were  under  the  spell  of  the  born  orator'         '    -•?       * 
a  aort  of  charm,  1  think,  about  that 
reolttse  even,  which  Mr.  Morloy  still  i 
ia  desthunl  to  rvLuin.     II<'  -^.^.'m..  liv, 
CHUip.     If  ho  fails  to  bt- 
order.  I  think  it  will  be 
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i^^ncTined  to  a  certain  pessimism  in  politics;  because  his  tend- 
encj  is  rather  to  believe  that  things  will  go  wrong  than  to  feel 
■nured  that  they  must  come  right.  He  lacks  aaimal  spirits ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  overrate  the  importance  of  ani- 
nial  spirit.!)  in  the  big  struggles,  the  rough-and-tumble  tights,  of 
English  I'ttrliamentary  life.  I  havo  heard  it  said  that  he  cannot 
be  a  sncceasful  leader  because  he  dislikes  speech-making  ;  because 
be  makes  spoccbes  as  a  matter  of  duty;  because  his  iiret  impulse 
is  tu  sit  still,  while  the  first  impulse  of  a  different  sort  of  man 
would  be  to  rise  to  his  feet.  But  I  do  not  think  there  ia  n"'>ch  in 
that.  The  most  successful  party  leader  the  Honse  of  Commons 
has  known  in  late  years  hates  speech-making  quite  as  much  as 
Mr.  Morley  does,  and  only  gets  on  his  feet  when  he  feels  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  remain  silent :  I  mean,  of  course,  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  who  has  managed  to  make  a  little  handful  of  men  do  the 
work  of  a  great  array. 

And  Mr.  Labouchfere — what  of  him  ?  Is  he  not  a  coming 
man?  "Alas  I  I  know  not,"  as  Hamltt  says.  Mr.  Labouchdre 
ia  a  coming  man  if  he  really  wants  to  come.  He  has  many  ad- 
TWjtaRea.  He  is,  in  the  flrst  place,  a  man  of  great  talent;  he  is, 
in  the  next  jjlace,  a  man  of  great  courage;  and  he  is,  in  the  third 
place, — and  this  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  English  political  life, — 
a  rich  man.  He  can  take  a  high  place  if  he  will.  But  he  must 
first  get  the  average  Englishman  to  take  him  seriously  ;  and  will 
he  care  to  do  that  ?  Even  if  he  begins  to  try  it,  will  he  not  get 
tired  of  the  effort  and  give  it  up  ?  Will  he  ever  be  able  to  resist 
the  t«mptation  of  startling  the  ordinary  British  Philistine  and 
making  him  ••  git  up"?  I  believe  Mr.  Labouchdre  to  be  a  perfectly 
»''  III  in  {)o1itic8,  as  in  other  things.     I  believe  he  has  a 

V'l  "'ouviction  of  his  democratic  code.     I  cannot  fancy  his 

being  afraid  of  anything.  I  believe  he  has  that  generous  weak- 
11DB9  which  Wakes  a  man  instinctively  inclined  to  champion  a 
cause  when  it  is  weak,  to  help  a  man  who  is  down.  But  Mr. 
has  BO  long  amused  himself  and  the  world  by  playing 

'  " '      '    litical  farceur  that   I  am  not  certain 

'  get  rid  of  the  stage  attire  and  con- 
orking  democracy  certainly  believe  in 
i-'heered  on  all  democratic  platforms. 
■•vhi«^>i  most  grow  on  him  more  and 
ious  power  behind  him — may 
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bring  him  at  last  to  fiaj  openlj  and  arovedlj  his  ovn  to 
part.     I  aj  to  plaj  it  "openlj  and  aTowfdlj";  for  I  Mieve  be 


has  alvaja  been  plaring  it  aencnslj  to 
openl J,  arovedly,  to  the  Honae  of 
and  I  do  not  i 


Let  bim  plaj  it 
I  and  to  tin  ooontry. 


rhat  ia  to  pravcnt  Iiim  from  being 


ODD 


of 


first  and  fortfoost  of  tit«  coming  : 


Mr.  Bradkogi 


Mr.  I«boachire*8  political 
all  appearuces,  a  coaung  man.  Mr.  Bndlao^  has  carefallj 
coltiTsted  tin  Hoaae  of  Comnums.  He  cain«  in  with  the  repata- 
tkni  of  beu^,  aoMOg  oditr  thiaga,  a  great  platfom  ocator— a 
Teiy  Boaneigea  «f  Uw  ThiUfiMJ  awtii^  asd  the  pnmcctal 
meedng.  He  has  a  pownfol  form  and  a  moat  tremendooa  Toioe. 
When,  after  a  long  straggle,  he  waa  at  kat  aDoired  to  take  his 
aeat  in  peace,  the  Home  Mawid  that  it  via  in  for  frequent  and 
poaienim  ihctoncal  eiefcitaliena.  Mr.  Bradkagh  gare  the  HooM 
ootiuQgof  die  kind.  He  never,  so  itr  as  I  knov,madea  long  speech. 
He  alwajs  goes  strught  to  the  point,  and  vben  he  haa  said  vhat 
he  wanta  to  aj  he  alvaft  aita  down.  He  is  leaDjaTefj  eloquent 
and  powecfol  epfktr,  vith  a  remarkablj  impresBTe  Toioe,  and  it 
most  be  a  temptatioa  to  «ich  a  man  to  let  himadf  follj  oat  now 
and  then.  Bat  Mr.  Biadlaagh  is  ahra}i  eoBcise,  and  the  House 
nov  knowa  perfectlj  vdl  that  he,  at  leaat,  wiO  nerer  bore  his 
aadicBoe,  Then  he  haa  devoted  *■'"»— ^^  tbt;  cloadj  to  what  we 
can  the  **  basioem  of  the  Hoase**— to  eommittees,  and  priTato 
bills,  and  all  that  aort  at  work  whidi  yoar  pt^mlar  ocatnr  gener- 
aDj  disdains  with  a  lofty  disdain — and  the  Hoose  likes  a  man  who' 
lo<^  after  its  woik.  MoreeTer,  he  is  a  man  of  the  most  winning 
ooarteijof  DMBiter.  He  has  dtsanacd  the  diaUke  of  aU  hia  former 
political  and  religioaa  oppoDent»— and  he  had  a  good  many  of 
them — by  his  anxiety  to  ehlige,  by  his  widiagneBB  to  make  giwoe- 
fol  cooeeaaoaa,  by  bis  genial  tokratioa  of  diHweace  of  opinion. 
He  is»  I  diottld  thiak.  destined  hafeie  king  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Lihenl  admiatstnOMO,  and  cm  of  a  Libenl  oibinet. 

Any  American  who  really  knows  England's  political  and  social 
life,  and  who  has  known  both  for  the  kat  ten  oradoaeayeazv,  will 
^T«<e  vith  me  that  snob  %  T>robahn?tr — nvcb  a  TvtsdfaiBty  eren — is 
a  marrrlloas  pi.  ,>iy.     It  itnat 

BO  many; 
ingfior 


:'>;^an^  UJ»  a  man  fight- 

'ht*  lobby  of  tlte  Honae  of 

the  maBhecs'  prirate 
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entrance,  and  thrust  into  Palace  Yard  by  a  whole  cluster  of 
[■  ''  n.     No  such  scene  had  over  before  taken  place  in  our 

t  '11.      The  oue  which  nearest  preceded  it  was  when  the 

gaUunt  seaman.  Lord  Cochrtine.  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald, — 
one  of  the  very  lust  of  the  old  brood  of  eea-kings, — escaped 
from  the  prison  where  he  was  lodged  on  an  unjust  chai-ge,  and 
boldly  assumed  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons;  was  ordered 
to  be  removed,  resisted  with  all  his  gigantic  strength,  and  was 
dragged  away  at  last  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  carrying  with  him 
a  large  portion  of  the  woodwork  of  the  bench  to  which  he  was  cling- 
ing in  a  desperate  spirit  of  resistance.  Cochrane  afterwards  paased 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  I  venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  will  paf«  into  a  Liberal  cabinet.  And,  as  Mistress  Meg 
FDods  says  in  Scott's  romance,  "  What  for  no  ?  " 

What  of  Sir  Cliarles  Russell,  the  great  advocate — the  greatest 
Ivocate  the  English  bar  has  knowTi  since  the  beginning  of  the 
^century  ?    Is  he  a  coming  man  ?     Has  he  any  higher  point  to 
reach  ?    He  may,  of  course,  in  time  become  Lord   Chancellor. 
^Vp  to  the  present  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  cannot  be  held  in 
'Ingland  by  a  Homan  Catholic,  and  Sir  Charles  Bussell  is  a  Roman 
Catholic.   But  no  one  doubts  that,  if  the  Liberals  came  into  office; 
they  would  abolish  this  absurd  and  anomalous  restriction— abolish 
it,  perhaps,  even  for  the  mere  sake  of  enabling  the  office  to  be 
ttendered  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.     But  would  that  greatly  enhance 
lis  position  ?  A  Lord  Chancellor  goes  out  of  office  with  his  party, 
and  then  he  becomes  a  mere  peer  and  can  never  go  back  to  the 
bar — can  never  again  play  the  part  which   made  him  great. 
"  Gout  and  a  peerage  at  fifty"  Disraeli  describes  as  the  success  of 
the  bar.     Was  there  ever  in  recent  times  a  man  who  retained  any 
t'    '         'T  in  politics  after  he  had  become  Lord  Chancellor  ?    At 
<  a  dethroned  Lord  Chancellor  did  in  some  instances  retain 

his  influence  over  the  House  of  Lords  and  even  the  political  world; 
bat  in  onr  time  the  acceptance  of  the  othce  means  something  like 
••evaporation  " — to  use  the  phrase  applied  in  the  reign  of  the  sec- 
ond George  to  a  public  man  put  out  of  sight  by  a  moment  of  high 
place.  If  I  do  not  call  Sir  Charles  Russell  a  coming  man,  it  is 
'  because  I  do  not  see  anything  he  has  yet  to  come  to  which  can 
lim  any  higher  than  the  position  which  by  universal  consent 
ly  occupies  in  England. 
I  ahonld  feel  inclined  to  reckon  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  among  the 
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eonoDg  men  of  the  House  of  CommonaL  The  name  of  Mir.  Fowler 
is  not,  I  fuDcy,  mnch  known  in  the  United  States  Bnt  he  ii  a 
Teiy  riling  public  man.  He  is  a  lawjtv  and  a  banker ;  he  nat- 
mafly  nnderstands  affairs  well,  and  he  is  an  admirable  debatv, — if 
not  eren  an  orator, — ^with  an  imprsasiTe  manner  and  a  strong  and 
musical  Toice.  He  held  office  under  3Cr.  Gladstone's  leadership, 
but  he  had  no  great  chance  of  distinguishing  himself.  Lately  he 
has  been  coming  more  to  the  front.  Of  course  there  are  acToal 
men  in  the  House  of  whom  mnch  might  be  expected.  Take  a 
man  like  Professor  Bnrce,  for  example — who  is  to  say  how  &r  such 
a  man  may  not  go  ?  Bnt  such  men  are  not  at  the  preoent  time 
coming  men,  according  to  my  reading  of  the  words  and  their  ag- 
nificance  ;  they  are  not  to  the  front  just  now  ;  they  are  not  doing 
anything  in  particular ;  nobody  is  talking  abont  them.  I  have 
purposely  refrained  from  saying  anything  abont  my  own  country- 
men and  colleagues — except  for  the  few  words  I  hare  said  about 
Mr.  PfemelL  I  hare  said  nothing  abont  men  like  Lord  Bosebeiy 
and  Lord  Spencer,  because  I  am  conTinoed  that  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  England  could  really  be  goTemed  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Eren  if  Lord  Spencer  or  Lord  Bosebery  should 
ever  become  nominally  Prime  Minister, — quite  a  likely  thing  in 
both  cases, — ^yet  the  man  would  not  really  hare  advanced  one 
step  beyond  his  present  position.  The  ruling  spirit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  must  rule  the  country. 

Jcansr  Mc0.4«tht. 
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The  article  on  "Electric  Lif^hting  and  Public  Sufety  "  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  in  the  February  number  of  the  NohTH 
Anebicax  Review  possesses  unusual  interest  by  reason  of  ita 
clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  precautions  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  authorities  in  (i^reat  Britain  to  secure  to  the 
public  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  safety  from  electric  currents 
mvejed  by  overhead  conductors,  and  especially  because  it  fur- 
hea  an  adequate  explunation  of  the  unusual  number  of  diffi- 
culties and  fatalities  which  have  occurred  in  connection  with  each 
conductors  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  certain  other  localities, 
where  the  attempted  municijial  regulation  of  electric  circuits  has 
been  of  such  a  character  as  to  aggravate  tenfold  the  very  evils  it 
has  been  designed  to  remove.  Of  the  points  discussed  in  this 
article,  the  one  which  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention  at 
the  present  time,  on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  the  immediate 
future  of  the  electric  industries  in  the  United  States,  is  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  recent  action  of  the  authorities  in 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  granting  of  "provisional  orders  "  to 
companies  proposing  to  undertake  the  electric  lighting  of  munic- 
ipalities and  municipal  districts.  It  is  only  necessary  for  my 
pnrpoM  to  quote  his  conclusion,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"ItBM^b*  eoiwiderod,  Indeml.  A«  nowdeOnit«Ir  reaolred  that  tb«  dlitributlon  of 
ilMllto«MiC7  tor  llKhtand  power  In  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  shaU  be  by 
wida«(roiiari  eoodacton,  hdA  plana  for  cartyiiiK  ihia  Into  effect  safely  and  eoonoml- 
nmtty  ^g^  tafagbtg  th0  aaxiotit  oooaideratlon  of  electrical  englneera.'' 


An  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  appended 
to  Sir  William's  article  discloses  one  fact  of  controlling  import- 
ance, and  that  is  that  not  only  must  electric  light  and  power  con- 
d  ■  ••vcn  when  safely  and  securely  erectecl  and  perfectly 
li  .  il,  J»e  Burmunded   with  costly  safeguards,    but  every 

tctffgripb,  tolcphono,  or  other  wire  must  be  equally  well  proteoteil. 
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at  oonrw  at  a  enreipoDdiog  expeote.  In  localities  having  an 
extmave  aatvotk  of  tkeM  vires,  an  attempt  to  secure  safety  by 
the  t^iid  enforoenMBt  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regnlatioiu  may  well 
caaae  Sir  William  to  rmark  that  "  the  f nl61ment  of  these  ralea 
can,  indeed,  be  made  pnetaeally  certain.    Bui  at  what  cost  t" 

In  Tiev  of  the  experience  already  had  in  thia  coaatry,  it  may 
be  taken  for  gnuited  that  no  eanepenon  would  now  nndertake  to 
erect  aSrial  electric  light  and  power  wires  in  any  locality  in 
which  telegraph  ortdephone  wires  were  nomerous,  if  compelled 
Yo  comply  strictly  with  the  regalations  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
In  £act,  the  erideat  determination  of  the  aathorities  in  Great 
Britain  to  Tirtnally  prohibit  the  nae  of  aSrial  electric  light  and 
power  wires  in  cities  may  be  eonstraed  as  a  final  determination 
that  the  problem  of  safe  electrical  distribntion  can  be  sulveJ  only 
by  resorting  to  the  nse  of  nndergrtmnd  coodactors.  One  might 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  ny  that  these  T'  -    •<•  in  themselves 

sufficient,  by  renderili^  adrial  electri  <od   in  a  com- 

mercial sense  impossible^  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  their 
esistenee. 

The  enormoas  pecaniary  damage*  which,  in  obedience  to  pub- 
lic clamor,  hare  boon  inflicted  upon  those  electric-lighting  com- 
panies in  New  York  city  having  their  conductors  overhead, 
mainly  because  of  iU-secured  and  abandoned  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires  which  persisted  in  falling  down  upon  them,  have 
sufficiently  emphasized  the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  while  ior  any 
electric  company  doing  business  in  that  city  to  give  further  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  distribution  for  light  and  power 
ser^ico  other  than  by  means  of  underground  conductors.  Ileuce  it 
will  appear  that  much  remains  to  be  done  towards  the  solution  of 
the  real  problem  :  the  necessary  n'gulations,  and  even  in  a  grewt 
measure  the  considerations  on  which  these  are  to  bo  based,  areyot 
to  be  formulated.  Instead,  therefore,  of  devoting  further  space 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations,  it  would  seem 
more  desirable  to  consider  how  wo  may  guard  against  some  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  electric  light  and  power  currents  by  means  of  underground 
mains  ;  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  (hi>  constHnt  march  of 
improvement  may  n  nnd  snf- 

ficicnt   for  i.^fl:**  i  ...un  ntvelHss 

for  the  con  i 
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Before  undertaking  to  frame  specific  regulationg  for  guarding 
rainst  the  danger  wbich  is  to  be  apprehended  from  electric 
irrenta  travereiug  underground  conductors,  it  is  important  to 
aacortsin  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  its  character  and 
extent.  So  far  as  concerns  the  consumers  of  electric  energy  in 
any  form,  or  the  general  public,  the  danger  may  obviously  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  first,  the  risk  to  persons  from  physical 
contact  with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity  at  a  high  tension 
or  pressure ;  and,  second,  the  risk  from  fire  originating  from 
the  heat-energy  of  the  electric  current  under  certain  conditions. 
Concerning  the  first  class  Sir  William  Thomson  says:  "1  may 
remark  that  100  volts  in  the  house  is  perfectly  safe  to  the  user, 
whether  the  current  be  alternating  or  continuous,  as  is  proved  by 
large  and  varied  experience  in  England";  hence  the  only  precau- 
tion necessary  to  guard  against  injury  is  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  contact  with  a  conductor  charged  with  a  high-tension  current. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  dan^r  from  fire,  it  is,  per- 
haps, desirable  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  dififerenco  in 
tliis  respect  between  the  behavior  of  the  alternating  and  the  con- 
tinuous current.  It  is  now  quite  generally  understood  that  in  the 
generation  of  electricity  for  electric  lighting  and  similar  purposes 
a  coil  of  wire  with  united  ends  is  caused  to  approach  a  mag- 
net, by  which  operation  a  pulsation  of  electricity  flowing  in  a 
dffinite  direction  is  protluced  in  the  wire;  and  when  the  coil  is 
witlidrawn  from  the  magnet,  another  similar  pulsation  is  producetl, 
but  this  time  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  repetition  of  this 
»peration  produces  a  succession  of  pulsations,  alternating  in 
Tdirectiou,  wiiich  is  termed  an  alternating  current ;  and  in  what  is 
known  as  the  alternating  system  of  distribution  these  natural  cnr- 
snts  are  used  in  the  distributing  mains  directly,  as  they  are  pro- 
Tduccd  by  the  generator.  The  prodnction  of  what  is  known  as  a 
oontinuons  current  involves  the  changing  of  every  alternate  pul- 
^■ation  by  a  complicated  mechanical  contrivance  called  the  com - 
lutator,  which,  tliruugh  two  sets  of  brushes, — one  set  taking  all 
of  the  iKrtilive  currents,  ami  the  other  all  of  the  negative, — causes 
^the  Knccf^Kirc  pulsations  nil  to  flow  in  the  simo  direction,  conati- 
jlitig  what  is  ti.!clinioally  ternu-d  a  direct  current  and  usually 
■pokvn  of  an  n  continuous  current.  This  current  is  similar  in 
.1,  vr  i,.t,.f-  to  that  generated  by  the  well-known  chemical  batteries. 
iigh  tbo  alternating  current  is  really  the  natural  current. 
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and  has  been  known  as  encli  for  half  a  century,  vet  it  i&  only" 
within  a  verj  few  years  that  the  appliances  for  its  ntilization  have 
been  brought  to  snfficicnt  perfection  to  be  of  practical  utility, 
and  it  is  only  still  more  recently  that  its  inherent  advantages  orer 
the  direct  current  for  all  purposes  of  electrical  distribution  are 
becoming  recognized  and  appreciated.  The  fundamental  nnd  all- 
important  advantage,  in  this  reapect,  which  the  alternating  cur- 
rent possesses  oTsr  the  direct  current  resides  in  the  fact  that  an 
alternating  current,  when  made  to  traverse  a  coil  of  wire,  is 
capable  of  inducing  or  creating  in  an  independent  coil  of  wire  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  first  coil  a  similar  alternating  current  of 
equal  energy,  but  capable  of  having  its  pressure  or  its  quantity 
modified  to  any  required  extent — a  result  which  the  continuous 
current  is  utterly  incapable  of  producing. 

This  important  characteristic  of  the  altcrnuting  current  renders 
it  possible  to  generate  an  electrical  energy  of  any  desired  low  press- 
ure in  a  local  system  of  conductors  situated  at  any  point,  yet  hav- 
ing no  electrical  connection,  of  any  character  whatever,  with  the 
main  conductors.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  a  converter 
or  transformer,  which  consists  of  little  else  than  a  mas*  of  iron  and 
copper  inclosed  in  an  iron  box,  the  electrical  energy  traversing  the 
main  conductors  is  converted  into  magnetism — a  perfectly  inert 
and  harmless  form  of  energy,  capable  of  producing  neither  heat 
nor  shock,  nor  of  being  appreciated  by  any  of  our  senses — and 
this  is  reconverted  into  electrical  energy  for  local  distribu- 
tion. The  interposition  of  this  absolutely  harmless  form  of  en- 
ergj'  as  one  link  in  the  chain  of  effects  secures,  under  proper  and 
well-understood  conditions,  an  absolute  safety  from  fire  which  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  when  the  continuous  current  is  used,  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  necessarily  involves  an  unbroken  and 
direct  electrical  connection  between  the  distributing  and  the  con- 
snmption  circuits.  That  the  distribution  of  electricity  by  alter- 
nating currents  of  high  tension,  the  transformation  of  the  same 
by  converters  into  low-tension  currents,  and  the  absolute  discon- 
nection of  the  two  systems  of  conductors,  are  becoming  generally 
recognized  as  features  of  controlling  importance,  is  abundantly 
testified  to  by  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  these  characteris- 
tics in  the  r^  - '  --•  i  .....;  .  i:  .i...-..,  .1......  in  tlreat  Britain,  conti- 
nental Eur  in  the  Unit-ed  States 
more  ti'*                       -*  the  cvntrai-stutiou  plants  which  have 
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m  erected  duriug  the  past  year  are  of  the  alternating  sja- 
tem. 

Thereceut  distressing  calamity  in  Washington^  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Secretary  Tracy,  again 
enforces  the  lesson  that  of  all  the  dangers  which  confront  us 
none  are  so  imminent  and  none  so  difiicult  to  guard  against  as 
those  which  arise  from  fire  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  continual  apprehension  that  a  fire  may  originate  at  any 
moment  from  wires  connected  to  undergrounrl  electric  mains  may 
be<ioroo  almost  nnbcarablc.  We  are  but  too  frequently  reminded 
of  this  danger  by  such  occun-ences  as  the  recent  destructive  con- 
llagriition  in  Boston,  which  is  believed  to  have  resulted  from  an 
electric  current,  or  other  fires  in  New  York  city  during  the  past 
few  months  due  to  the  same  cause,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  suddcTi  and  complete  destruction  of  the  Pearl-Street 
electric-lighting  station,  which  is  understood  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  imperfection  in  the  low-tension  underground  mains  receiv- 
ing their  supply  therefrom.  These  disasters,  as  well  as  the  inci- 
dent related  in  this  Kkview  by  Mr.  Edison,  who  stated  that  a 
contact  between  the  mains  of  hia  underground  circuits,  at  the 
comer  of  William  and  Wall  Streets,  resulted  in  burning  up  the 
iron  and  copjHjr  of  the  conductors,  and  the  redaction  of  the 
paving-stonea  for  several  feet  around  to  a  molten  mass,  show  that 
it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  to  reconsider  and  revise  the 
present  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  adopt  such  now  ones  as  may 
bo  fonnd  necessary  to  remove  this  omnipresent  danger  from  fire 
caused  by  electric  currents. 

In  considering  this  source  of  danger  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  electrical  fires  are  results  which  are  due  directly  to  the  quan- 
tity or  volume,  and  not  to  the  tension  or  pressure,  of  the  current. 
The  welding  together  of  massive  iron  bars  is  quickly  and  perfect- 
ly accomplished  with  an  electrical  pressure  of  only  one  volt, 
although  the  volume  of  current  is,  of  course,  enormous.  In  the 
case  cited  by  Mr.  Edison,  h8<l  the  same  electrical  energy  been  con- 
Teyed  at  a  pressure  of  2.0(10  volts,  instead  of  1 10,  no  such  destrnct- 
hre  develoi)mctit  of  heat  could  have  been  possible ;  or  had  the 
maiiM  of  the  syst-em  referred  to  by  him  been  subdivided,  instead 
of  being  interconnected  into  one  enormous  net-work  similar  to 
that  of  the  ga«-pipe  system,  the  volume  of  current  at  any  one 
|K>iiit  would  have  been  wholly  iuadei^uate  to  produce  effects  like 
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tfcoK  deacrihed.     It  sevoelj  aaed  be  deaoMtntod  thai  ao ! 
M  Task  ■jiteiug  of  <le<jUie  tumm  oostiime  to  be  iat 

SDd   an    tiw    tlactikilj    of    lev    tcoaioa    and' 
thai  can  be  aiip|iBed   bj  c^pncs  <-!    1,000   to 
2,000  hw.  fwauia  poand  tnto  tham,  aeloi^iitqr  ve  confidentl; 
a^eetfw  timm  to  timethMa  JiatiiMtiTeuiiiinii  itiot^-  rigiiiat--j 
tag  IB  vadergnnad  eoadaii^      Ko  more  cfctU*.  pha  In 
glial  iliatiiiiliiw  abeaafw  a  caatae*  takea  piaoe  betaeuti  ti 
wina  eoeld  poMiblj  be  derind  tban  tbe  intecconr    .  joa  of  all  I 
iB«a8,  for  tbe  reaBon  tbat  it  maUes  tbe  aggregate  eaefgj   .  the 
wbeiertatiaa  to  be  aiddanlr  <  <hmmw<i  abed  fitMB  erety 
aponaoawoDepouit;  ■iiiTlliii  ii  imi^Tlj  dm  ■Tiintliiii  iTii  i  iiiit 
oecan  in  tbe  street  or  within  the  vaRs  of  a  bafldiag. 

A  Terr  iaportaat,  bat  fittie-aadentoed,  aoazoe  of 
from  fire  ariaea  fraak  the  leakage  of  eaxreat  from 
Buins,  irhicb  is  takea  ap  br  vater-  or  gas-fapes.     Where 
aaaoaat  of  aire  iBterBOoaeeted  is  large,  tbk  leakage  b  sofBeient^ 
to  ^fat  a  eoaMdetaUa  aamber  of  lampe  m  eflectiTelT  as  if  thej 
acre  attached  to  tbe  vires  in  the  aaoal  manner.     It,  th<ereforey  | 
aaj  aire  ImTing  a  direct  oonBeetioe  arith  an  nadergrannd  main 
is  aocidentallj  broaght  into  cootact  vith  a  gas-  or  aater-pipe. 
fiia  BWT  be  instantly  started  ia  a  piacB  vboDj  oonoealed 
oheenatioa ;  or  if  the  electrie  aires  are  liid  aaderaeatb  a  flooTtl 
and  their  tnsahUioa  is  defectiT^e  at  anr  point,  eren  the  eolation  of 
soap  and  aater  nsod  in  scrubbing  naj  establish  a  path  for  thaj 
electric  eorrent,  vhich  tQI  be  foUoved  in  a  few  minates  hj 
weO-deTetoped  fire.    As  the  wires  in  bafldings  become  older, 
their  iasalatun  is  likely  to  beeoaie  more  and  atore  defectire, 
with  the  la|He  of  tiiae  win*  oaoa  wall  iaaahted,  eepeciallj  ia^ 
sttaations  in  which  in^iectioa  iadiflSoah,  wiU,  when  in  connection 
with  an  imp»f ect  BYstem  of  distribatioB,  beoooM  sonroes  of  daager.j 

It  is  ooQoeded  by  aQ  fimilwr  with  theaa  liuitlats  that  coot 
with  a  condactor  chained  with  aa  cbetrtcal  preasnre  of  one  hon-^ 
dnd  Tolts  or  less  is  not  in  tbe  leaat  dangeroos  to  pereons,  whctborl 
the  rarrent  be  diT^ect  or  alternattag ;  bat  so  ttf  as  the  fljio-risk  in 
boildings  is  oonocmnl.  it  make  a  vast  diferenoe  iriiether  a 
nreof  one  hnndrpdorof  fiffyTottaisaaed.  Ia  expsraneots  whicl 
hare  been  made  expressly  to  determine  this  dilfereooe,  it  wu 
foond  that  a  fire  ooaM  be  easily  startrd  between  t vn  wiree  with  oi 
bandied  rolts  of  direct  conent  by  the  atoisture  from  sach  wat 
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M  is  oommonly  used  for  cleansing,  while  it  was  qnitc  impossible 
to  do  BO  with  a  preesnre  of  fifty  volts  of  alternating  current.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  follow  from  these  considerations  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  connecting  the  street  mains 
directly  with  the  wires  in  buildings  will  remove  at  once  and 
ab«oIutely  the  most  iniminent  flre-risk  which  otherwise  is  ever 
present ;  while  by  taking  one  step  further,  and  reducing  the 
pressure  on  th'  wires  in  buildings  to,  say,  fifty  volts,  we  shall  so 
diminish  the  possib  lities  oi  the  occurrcnie  of  a  fire  that  tijere  can 
no  longer  be  any  ground  for  ''r  slightest  apprehension  on  this 
score  in  the  minds  of  those  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  electric 
current  supplied  from  nnc!(  -;round  mains. 

The  sufficiency  of  transformers  or  converters  to  absolutely 
prevent  electrical  connection  between  the  street  mains  and  the 
wires  within  buildi  •  .  has  metimes  been  qnestioned.  An  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  in  ♦h'»  conrerters  constructed  by  some 
manufacturers  the  coil  connected  to  .1  3  high-tension  mains  is 
wound  npon  a  form  <  ijoobin, and  .b.- second  coikonnectedtothe 
house  wires  is  then  wound  ''jectly  npon  this  first  coil.  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  converters  of  this  construction  contacts  have 
sometimes  been  formed  between  the  iiigh-tension  and  low-tci  sion 
vtlrt'S,  from  which,  at  least  in  some  instances,  serious  results  have 
followed.  In  a  proi>erly-constructed  tonverter  a  "holly  different 
»urse  is  pursued;  the  two  coils  are  wound  separately  upon  separate 
jrms,  each  layer  of  each  coil  being  effectually  insulated  from  all 
others,  and  when  completed  each  coil  is  carefully  wrapped  with 
insulating  material,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  ^josition,  but 
at  such  a  distance  apart  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  cur- 
rent to  p;iss  from  one  coil  to  the  other,  -"ven  if  the  insulation 
were  not  perfect.  Many  thoosands  of  such  con .  rfc:  i  have  been 
put  in  use  by  the  company  which  first  introduced  the  alternating 
system  in  this  country,  and  there  has  never  yet  been  a  single  in- 
duce recorded  of  an  accidental  connection  between  the  high- and 
)w-tension  coil.  All  converters  are,  or  should  be,  placed  in  fire- 
proof situations  at  the  point  where  the  wires  from  the  street  main 
<jntrr  the  building,  and  accessible  only  to  authorized  persons. 
Under  thee©  conditions  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
any  person  within  the  building  to  come  in  contact  with  wires 
carrying  a  greater  pressure  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  volts.  It  is 
■caroely  neoeiaary  to  point  out  that,  eo  soon  as  the  requirements 
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for  safety  are  fallj  aniiorstood,  the  ne^  of  insnfBcient  and  da 
gerous  forms  of  converters  or  tranflforj^-ere  will  be  prohibited. 

One  point  which  Bhould  not  be  overlooked,  -while  considering 
the  question,  of  electrical  distribution,  is  that  with  reference  to 
the  space  now  available  in  oar  city  strevts  for  underground  work. 
One  of  the  ducts  in  the  subway*  as  now  constructed  in  New  York 
city  will  accommodate  a  pair  of  wires  capable  of  carrying,  say,  100 
amperes  of  current.  If  the  pressure  were  to  be  limited  to  200 
volts,  as  some  have  proposed,  such  a  pair  of  wires  would  supply  in 
ordinary  practice  only  400  incandescent  lamps,  and  those  must  be 
within  a  limited  distance  from  the  station ;  but  if  the  pressure 
were  to  be  increased  to  2,000  volts,  these  same  wires  would  supply 
no  less  than  4,iX)0  incaudeecent  lamps;  and,  moreover,  these 
might  be  at  a  distance  from  the  station  many  times  greater. 
Hence  with  the  low-pressure  current  it  will  require  at  least  ton 
ducts  to  provide  for  the  same  amount  of  lighting  over  a  small  area 
as  could  be  effected  with  one  duct  at  a  pressure  of  2,000  volts, 
and  this  is  true  even  in  an  extensive  distribution. 

The  immediate  dangers  from  underground  conductors  are  of 
two  kinds ;  one  arising  from  contacts  which  may  occur  between 
the  electric  wires,  and  the  other  from  explosions  of  gas  which  may 
accumulate  within  the  manholes.  The  frequency  of  the  first  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  wires,  or,  speaking  more  accurately, 
upon  the  quantity  of  current  carried  ;  while  the  latter  are  more 
liable  to  occur  where  there  are  many  conduits  and  manholes.  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  if  by  using  high-tension  currents  the  ex- 
tent and  area  of  the  main  conduits  can  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  of 
those  required  for  low  pressure,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that,  when  all  tlie  advantages  are  fully  understood  and  appreci- 
ated, the  use  of  a  high-tension  main  current  will  be  enforced  purely 
from  considerations  of  safety,  without  reference  to  economy. 

Conceruing  the  violent  explosions  of  mixed  air  and  gas  in  the 
subways  and  manholes,  it  has  been  observed  in  New  York  that 
they  are  quite  as.  liable  to  occur  in  cases  where  the  wires  are  used 
exclusively  for  the  tclegi"ai)h  or  telephone  service,  or  for  low- 
tension  currents,  as  where  they  are  used  forhigh-t«Dsion  currents. 
This  is  not  suri)ri8iiig,  as  an  explosive  mixture  will  ignite  quite 
as  readily  from  a  spark  of  half  a  volt  us  from  100  or  1,000  volts* 
pressure.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  no  explosions 
have  occurred  when  the  manholes  have  been  properly  ventilated. 
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If  electrical  fires  can  be  absolutely  guarded  against  by  a  com* 
plote  electrical  separation  between  the  street-main  wires  and  those 
within  buildings,  with  a  limitation  of  the  pressure  in  the  last-, 
named  to  fifty  volts,  and  if  such  conditions  can  be  readily  com- 
plied with,  may  it  not  be  advantageous  to  make  those  conditions 
compulsory  ?  If  conduits,  subways,  and  even  sections  of  street 
pavement  can  be  destroyed  by  large-quantity  currents,  ouglit  not 
the  quantity  carried  by  each  conductor  to  be  limited  ?  If  the 
practice  of  interconnecting  all  the  mains  in  a  district  is  fraught 
with  danger,  ought  not  the  practice  to  be  abated  ?  To  these 
questions  my  answer  is  :  The  system  of  alternating  currents  and 
converters  admits  of  these  measures  of  safety  :  namely,  an  abso- 
Inte  electrical  separation  of  the  street  mains  from  the  vyires  in  all 
buildings  ;  the  reduction  of  th"  pressure  of  the  current  to 
fifty  volts  within  all  buildings;  the  limitation  of  the  quantity 
of  current  carried  by  street  mains  ;  the  running  of  each  pair 
directly  from  the  station  without  interconnection  in  thu  streets, 
thus  securing  the  highest  degree  of  safety,  .rrespective  of  the  eco- 
nomical advantage*,  which  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  It  is 
much  to  bo  desired,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  that  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  whole  subject  should  be  made  at  'he  present 
time  by  competent  and  disinterested  authorities.  It  is  my  own 
belief  that  such  an  investigation  would  lead  to  the  adoption, 
among  others,  of  regulations  substantially  as  follows  : 

1.  No  direct  electrical  connection  shall  be  permitted  between 
street  mains  and  wires  within  buildings  for  either  light  or  power. 

2.  The  electrical  pressure  on  the  wires  within  buildings  shall 
not  he  permitted  to  exceed  one  hundred  volts. 

3.  Each  pair  of  street  mains  shall  be  limited  in  load  or  volume 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hundred  amperes,  and  every  such 
wire  shall  be  provided  at  the  generating  station  with  a  device 
which  will  automatically  disnipt  the  circuit  in  the  event  of  a  sud- 
den increase  above  the  authorized  load. 

4.  Within  buildings,  the  load  for  any  one  pair  of  wires  shall 
not  exceed  that  required  to  supply  one  hundred  sixteon-candle- 
power  lamps. 

To  these  fandamental  regulations  it  is,  of  course,  apparent 
that  many  subsidiary  ones  must  be  added ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
■nob  A  system  .-s  *,hat  above  outlined  may  be  made  to  conform  to 
raefa  regulations  as  I  have  indicated,  not  only  without  additional 
expense,  but  with  a  great  and  positive  gain  in  economy  both  in 
ooDstmction  and  fiperation.  Geo.  Westinohouse,  Jk. 
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PAllT  II. 

The  Christian  religion  rests  on  miracltss.  There  are  no 
niira<;les  in  the  realm  of  sciejice.  Thu  real  jihilosojihcr  d«tes 
not  seek  to  exoito  woutler,  but  to  make  tliiit  plain  which  wjw 
wonderful.  lie  does  not  endeavor  to  astonish,  but  to  euliyhteu. 
Ho  is  perfectly  confident  that  there  are  no  niirucles  in  nature. 
He  knows  that  the  mathematical  expression  of  the  same 
relations,  contents,  areas,  numbers,  and  proportions  must  for- 
ever remain  the  same.  He  knows  that  there  are  no  miracles 
in  chemistry;  that  the  attnwtions  and  re]»ulsiona,  the  loves  and 
hatreds,  of  atoms  are  constant.  Under  like  conditions,  ho  is 
certain  that  like  will  always  happen;  that  the  product  over  has 
been  and  forever  will  be  the  same ;  that  the  atoms  or  particles 
unite  in  definite,  unvarying  pro{}ortions, — so  many  of  ouo  kind 
mix,  mingle,  and  harmonize  with  just  so  many  of  another,  and 
the  surplus  will  be  forever  cast  out.  There  are  no  exceptions. 
Substances  are  always  trno  to  their  natures.  They  have  no  caprices, 
no  prejudices,  that  can  vary  or  control  thoir  action.  They  are 
"  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 

In  tills  fixedness,  this  constancy,  this  eternal  integrity,  the 
intelligent  mun  has  absolute  confidence.  It  is  useless  to  tell  him 
that  there  was  a  time  when  fire  would  not  consume  the  oombug- 
tible,  when  water  would  not  flow  in  obeclionce  lo  the  attraction  of 
gravitation,  or  that  there  ever  was  a  fragment  of  a  moment 
during  which  substance  had  no  weight. 

Credulity  should  be  the  servant  of  intelligence.  The  igno- 
rant have  not  credulity  enough  to  bi-licve  the  actual,  because  the 
actual  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  their  souses.  To 
them  it  is  plain  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  and  they  have  not 
credulity  enougli  to  believe  in  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth — 
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to  say,  they  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  comprehend 
the  abeurdities  involved  in  their  belief,  and  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  rotation  of  the  ^rth  an<I  all  known  facts.  They  trust 
their  eyes,  not  their  reason.  / Iguoruuce  haa  always  been  and  always 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  appearance.)  Credulity,  as  a  rule,  believes 
evurytliing  except  the  truth.  The  8cmi-civilized  believe  in  astrol- 
ogy, but  who  could  convince  them  of  the  Viwtness  of  Jistroiiomical 
spaocs,  the  speed  of  light,  or  the  uuigaitudc  und  number  of  suns 
and  constellations  ?  If  Hermanu  and  llumboldt  could  have 
appeared  befoi'e  i«ivage«,  which  would  have  btien  rogardwl  as  a  god  ? 

When  men  knew  nolhiug  of  meuhiinics,  nothing  of  the  corre- 
latiun  of  force,  and  of  its  indestructibility,  they  were  believers  in 
perpetual  motion.  So  when  chemistry  wiis  a  kind  of  sleight-of- 
hand,  or  necromancy,  something  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the 
Bupernatural,  people  talked  about  the  transmutation  of  metals, 
the  universal  solvent,  and  the  philosopher's  stone.  Perpetual 
motion  would  be  a  raechauical  miracle ;  and  the  transmutation  of 
Btalfl  would  bo  a  miniclo  in  chemistry;  and  if  we  could  make  the 

lit  of  multiplying  two  by  two  five,  that  would  be  a  miracle  in 
mathenmtics.  No  one  expects  to  find  a  circle  the  diameter  of 
which  is  just  one-fourth  of  the  circumference.  If  one  could  fiud 
Buch  a  circle,  then  there  would  bo  a  miracle  in  geometry. 

In  other  wonts,  thero  are  no  miracles  in  any  science.  The 
moment  we  understand  a  question  or  subject,  the  miraculous 
necoswirily  disappears.  If  anything  actually  happens  in  the 
chemical  world,  it  will,  under  like  conditions,  happen  again.  No 
one  need  take  an  account  of  this  result  from  the  mouths  of  others; 
all  can  try  the  experiment  for  themselves.  There  is  no  caprice, 
and  no  accident. 

It  is  admitted,  at  least  by  the  Protestant  world,  that  the  age 
of  miracles  has  passed  away,  and,  consequently,  miracles  cannot 
at  present  be  established  by  miracles ;  they  must  bo  substantiated 
by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  are  said  by  certain  writers — or, 
rather,  by  uncertain  writere — to  have  lived  several  centuries  ago ; 
aixd  thU  testimony  is  given  to  as,  not  by  the  witnesses  them- 
selTM,  not  by  persons  who  say  that  they  talked  with  those 
witnesiea,  bat  by  unknown  persooa  who  did  not  give  the  sonroes 
of  their  information. 

The  question  is:  Can  miracles  be  established  except  by 
miracles  ?    We  know  that  the  writers  may  have  been  mistakeu. 
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U  is  possible  that  they  may  hare  mauufacturod  those  accounU 
themselves.  The  witnesses  may  have  told  what  they  knew  to  \m 
untrae,  or  they  may  hare  boen  hoaostly  deceired,  or  the  stories 
may  have  been  true  as  at  first  told.  Imagination  may  have 
added  greatly  to  them,  so  that  after  sovenU  ceuturitJS  of  accretion 
a  very  simple  truth  was  changed  to  a  miracle. 

We  must  admit  that  all  probabilities  mast  be  against  miracles, 
(or  the  rotison  that  that  which  is  probable  cannot  by  any  possibility 
be  a  miracle.  Neither  the  probable  nor  the  possible,  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  can  bo  miraculous.  The  probability  therefore  says 
that  the  writers  and  witnesses  irere  either  mistaken  or  dishonest. 

We  must  admit  that  we  hate  never  seen  a  minicle  oarselvcs, 
and  we  must  admit  that,  according  to  our  experience,  there  are 
no  miracles.  If  we  have  mingled  with  the  world,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  we  have  known  a  vast  number  of  persons — in- 
clnding  ourselves — to  be  mistaken,  and  many  others  who  have 
6uled  to  tell  the  exact  truth.  The  probabilities  are  on  the  side  of 
oar  azperience,  and.  conseqaenfclj^  against  the  miiacaloas ;  and  it 
is  a  neoeasity  that  the  free  mind  inoTec  along  the  path  of  least  re- 
aistauce. 

The  effect  of  testimony  depends  on  tbeinidUgence  and  honesty 
of  the  witneae  and  the  intelligence  of  bim  who  weighs.  A  man 
tiring  in  a  community  where  the  supernatural  is  expected,  where 
tlie  niiracalous  b  suppoeed  to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  wiH, 
as  a  rule,  believe  that  all  wonderful  things  are  the  result  of  super- 
natural agenciea.  Ue  will  expect  providential  interference,  and, 
as  a  cooseqaence.  his  mind  will  pursue  the  path  of  least  resst- 
anoe,  and  will  account  for  alt  pbenomeaa  bj  what  to  him  is  the 
SMtest  method.  Saoh  people,  with  the  best  intoitioDS,  honestlj 
baar  false  vitaeaa.  Thej  hare  been  inpoeed  anon  by  appear- 
ances, and  are  rictims  of  ddnsion  and  illnaon 

In  an  age  vhen  i««diiig  aod  writing  were  substantially  un- 
known, and  when  histacy  itself  was  bat  the  ragneet  hearssj 
handed  down  (n»m  dotage  to  infancy,  nothing  was  reecued  from 
o^'  -      '  '^'  wonderful,  the  uiraeakms.    The  more  mar- 

rt  .0  freater  the  interest  exeited.     Narrators  and 

h««rers  wvtv  aiike  ignorant  and  alike  honest.  At  that  time 
QoiV:»«  -.»i  V, ,..».,  „.>.>..,  ..  -'wppclrd.  of  th*  orderly  coone  of 
»■<  .bcHikahls  duiia  of  oaaaei  and 

jtt  wuinl  was  i^vemed  bj  capricts.    Emjthing  was 
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at  the  mercy  of  a  being,  or  beings,  who  were  themselveB  coik 
trolled  by  the  same  paseiona  that  dominated  man.  Fragments  of 
facte  were  taken  for  the  vfhole,  and  the  deductions  drawn  were 
hone«t  and  monstrous. 

It  is  probably  certain  that  all  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
have  been  believed,  and  that  all  the  miracles  have  found  credence 
in  countless  brains ;  otherwise  they  could  not  have  been  per- 
petuated. They  were  not  all  born  of  cunning.  Those  who  told 
were  as  honest  as  those  who  heard.  This  being  so,  nothing  has 
been  too  absurd  for  human  credence. 

All  religions,  so  far  as  I  know,  claim  to  have  been  miraculous- 
ly founded,  miraculously  preserved,  and  miraculously  propagated. 
The  priests  of  all  claimed  to  have  messages  from  God,  and  claimed 
to  have  a  certain  authority,  and  the  miraculous  has  always  been 
appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  the  message  and  the 
authority. 

If  men  believe  in  the  supernatural,  they  will  account  for  all 
phenomena  by  an  appeal  to  supernatural  means  or  power.  We 
know  that  formerly  everything  was  accounted  for  in  this  way 
except  some  few  simple  things  with  which  man  thonght  he  was 
perfectly  acfiuainted.  After  a  time  men  found  that  under  like 
conditions  like  would  happen,  and  as  to  those  things  the  supposi- 
tion of  supernatural  interference  was  abandoned  ;  but  that  inter- 
ference was  still  active  as  to  all  the  unknown  world.  In  other 
words,  as  the  circle  of  man's  knowledge  grew,  supernatural  inter- 
ference withdrew  and  was  active  only  just  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  known. 

Now,  there  are  some  believers  in  universal  special  providence — 
that  is,  men  who  believe  in  jierpetual  interference  by  a  super- 
natural power,  this  interference  being  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing or  rewarding,  of  destroying  or  preserving,  individuals  and 
nations. 

Others  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  providence  in  ordinary 
Blatters,  bnt  still  believe  that  God  interferee  on  great  ocoasiona 
and  at  critical  momonts,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and 
that  hia  presence  is  manifest  in  great  disasters.  This  is  the  com- 
pn>mi«o  iKNtition.  These  people  believe  that  an  infinite  being  made 
then*'  ■  '  III  preiised  upon  it  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 

'*Iaw-.  left  it  to  run  in  accordance  with  those  laws 

and  forces ;  that  aa  a  rule  it  works  well,  and  that  tbo  divine 
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maker  interferes  only  in  cases  of  accident,  or  at  momenta  when 
the  machine  fails  to  aceompUsh  the  original  design. 

There  are  others  who  take  the  groaud  that  all  isoatarul ;  that 
there  never  has  been,  never  will  be,  never  can  be  any  interference 
from  withoat,  for  the  reason  that  nature  embraces  all,  and  tiiat 
there  can  be  no  without  or  beyond. 

The  first  class  are  Theists  pure  and  simple ;  the  second  aro 
Theists  as  to  the  unknown,  Naturalists  as  to  the  known  ;  and  the 
third  are  Naturalists  without  a  touch  or  taint  of  superstition. 

^Vhat  can  the  evidence  of  the  first  clasa  be  worth  ?  This 
qnestiou  is  answered  by  reading  the  history  of  those  nations  that 
believed  thoroughly  and  implicitly  in  the  supernatural.  There 
is  no  conceivable  absurdity  that  was  not  established  by  their 
testimony.  Every  law  or  every  fact  in  nature  was  violated. 
Children  were  bom  without  parents  ;  men  lived  for  thonsands  of 
years  ;  others  suljsisted  without  food,  without  sleep  ;  thousands 
and  thousands  were  possessed  with  evil  spirits,  controlled  by 
ghosts  and  ghouls  ;  thonsands  confessed  themselves  guilty  of  im- 
possible offences,  and  in  courts,  with  the  most  solemn  forms, 
impossibilities  were  substantiated  by  the  oaths,  affirmations,  and 
confessions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

These  delusions  were  not  confined  to  ascetics  and  peasants,  but 
they  took  possession  of  nobles  and  kings  ;  of  people  who  wore  at 
that  time  called  intelligent ;  of  the  then  educated.  No  one  de- 
nied these  wondei-s,  for  the  reason  that  denial  was  a  crime  punish- 
able generally  with  death.  Societies,  nations,  became  insani- — 
victims  of  ignorance,  of  dreams,  and,  above  all,  of  fears.  Under 
these  conditions  human  testimony  is  not  and  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  value.  We  now  know  that  nearly  all  of  the  history  of 
the  world  is  false,  and  we  know  this  because  we  have  arrived  at 
that  phase  or  point  of  intellectual  development  where  and  when 
wo,  know  that  effects  must  have  causes,  that  everything  is  naturally 
produced,  and  that,  consequently,  no  nation  could  ever  have  b«)U 
great,  powerful,  and  rich  unless  it  had  the  soil,  the  people,  tho 
intelligence,  and  the  commerce.  Weighed  in  these  scales,  nearly 
all  histories  are  found  to  be  fictions. 

The  same  is  true  of  religions.      Every  intelligent  American  ia 
satisfied  that  the  religions  of  India,  of  Egypt,  of  Greece  and . 
Rome,  of  the  Aztecs,  were  and  are  false,  and  that  all  the  miracles' 
on  which  they  rest  are  mistakes.    Our  r^^ligioa  alooe  ia  excepted. 
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Every  intelligent  Hindoo  discards  all  religious  and  all  miracles 
ivi  ipt  his  own.     The  question  is  ;  When  will  people  see  the  de- 
I      -  in  their  own  thool'^gy  as  clearly  as  they  perceive  the  same 
1  Cu  in  every  other  ? 

All  the  so-called  false  religions  were  substantiated  by  miracles, 
by  .^igns  and  wonders,  by  prophets  and  martyrs,  precisely  as  our 
own.  Our  witnesses  are  no  better  than  theirs,  and  our  success 
is  no  greater.  If  their  miracles  were  false,  ours  cannot  be  true. 
Nature  was  the  same  in  India  and  in  Palestine. 

One  of  the  corner-stones  of  Christianity  is  the  miracle  of 
inspiration,  and  this  same  miracle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religions.  How  can  the  fact  of  inspiration  be  established  ?/lIow 
conld  even  the  inspired  man  know  that  he  was  inspired  ?J  If  he 
was  influenced  to  write,  and  did  write,  and  did  express  tnoughts 
and  facts  that  to  him  were  absolutely  new,  on  subjects  about 
rhich  he  hafl  previously  known  nothing,  how  could  he  know  that 
ic  had  been  influenced  by  an  infinite  being  ?  And  if  he  could 
know,  how  could  he  convince  others  ? 

What  is  meant  by  inspiration  ?  Did  the  one  inspired  set  down 
only  the  thoughts  of  a  ftuperniitural  being?  Was  he  simply  an 
instrument,  or  did  his  personality  color  the  message  received  and 
given?  Did  he  mix  his  ignorance  with  the  divine  information, 
his  prejudices  and  hatreds  with  the  loveand  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
tf  Ood  told  him  not  to  eat  the  flesh  of  any  beast  that  dieth  of 
itaclf,  did  the  Si^me  infinite  being  also  tell  him  to  sell  this  meat  to 
the  stranger  within  hia  gates  ? 

A  man  says  that  he  is  inspircj — that  God  appeared  to  him  in  a 
1,  and  told  him  certain  things.  Now,  the  things  said  to  have 
Rommunicated  may  have  been  good  and  wise;  but  will  the 
that  the  commuiiication  is  good  or  wise  establish  the  in- 
spiration ?    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  communication  is  absurd 
or  wicked,  will  that  conclusively  show  that  the  man  was  not  in- 
«red  ?    Must  wo  judge  from   the   communication  ?    In  other 
is  our  reason  to  be  the  final  standard  ? 
How  conld  the  inspired  man  know  that  the  communication 
received  from  Ood  ?    If  God  in  reality  should  appear  to  a 
Inman   being,    how  could   this  human   being    know   who  had 
ired  ?     By   what  standard   would   he  judge  ?     Upon   this 
ni|aeation  man  has  no  experience  ;   lie  is  not  familiar  enough  with 
Uio  rapernataral  to  know  gods  even  if  tboj  exist.    Although 
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thousands  have  pretended  to  receive  messages,  there  h&s  been  no 
meesage  in  whicJi  there  was,  or  is,  anything  above  the  inrentioa 
of  man.  There  are  juBt  as  wonderful  things  in  the  uninspired  aa 
in  the  inspired  books,  and  the  prophecies  of  tlie  heathen  have  been 
fulfilled  equally  with  those  of  the  Judeau  prophets.  If,  then,  even 
the  inspired  man  cannot  certainly  know  that  he  is  inspired,  how 
is  it  possible  for  him  to  demonstrate  his  inspiration  to  others  ? . 
The  lust  solution  of  this  question  is  that  inspiration  is  a  miracle i 
about  which  only  the  inspired  can  have  the  least  knowledge,  or 
the  least  evidence,  and  this  knowlaige  and  this  evidence  not  of  a 
character  to  absolutely  convince*  even  the  inspired. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament 
that  could  not  have  been  written  by  uninspired  human  beings.  To 
me  there  is  nothing  of  any  particular  value  in  the  Pentateuch.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  solitary  scientific  truth  contained  in  the  five 
books  commonly  attributed  to  Moses.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  a  line  in  the  book  of  Genesis  calculated  to  make  a  hams 
being  better.  The  laws  containe<i  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  Deuteronomy  are  for  the  most  part  puerile  and  cruel. 
Surely  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  books  that  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  uninspired  men.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
calculated  to  excite  intellectual  admiration  in  the  book  of  Judges 
or  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  Samnel, 
Chronicles,  and  Kings.  The  history  is  extremely  childish,  full  of 
repetitions  of  useless  details,  without  the  slightest  philosophy, 
without  a  generalization  born  of  a  wide  survey.  Nothing  is  known 
of  other  nations  ;  nothing  imparted  of  the  slightest  value  ;  noth- 
ing about  education,  discovery,  or  invention.  And  these  idle  and 
stupid  annals  are  interspersed  with  myth  and  miracle,  with  flat- 
tery for  kings  who  supported  priests,  and  with  curses  and  denun- 
ciations for  those  who  would  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  pro- 
phets. If  all  the  historic  books  of  the  Bible  were  blotted  from 
the  memory  of  mankind,  nothing  of  value  would  be  lost. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  writer  or  writers  of  First  and  Second 
Kings  were  inspired,  and  that  Gibbon  wrote  "  The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  "  without  supernatural  assistance  ?  Is 
it  possible  that  the  author  of  Judges  was  simply  the  instrument 
of  an  infinite  God,  while  John  W.  Draper  wrote  "  The  Intellect- 
ual Development  of  Europe  "  without  one  ray  of  light  from  the 
other  world  ?    Can  we  believe  that  the  author  of  Genesis  had  to 
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be  inspired,  while  Darwio  experimeuted,  ascertained,  and  reached 
conclusions  for  himself  ? 

Ought  not  the  work  of  a  God  to  be  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
a  man  ?  And  if  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  in  reality  inspired, 
ought  not  that  book  to  be  the  greatest  of  books  ?  For  instance, 
if  it  were  contended  that  certain  statues  had  been  chiselled  by 
inspired  men,  such  statues  should  be  superior  to  any  that  unin- 
spired man  has  made.  As  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  Venus 
do  Milo  is  the  work  of  man,  no  one  will  believe  in  inspired 
sculptors — at  least  antil  a  superior  statue  has  been  found.  So  in 
the  world  of  painting.  We  admit  that  Corot  was  uninspired. 
Nobody  claims  that  Angelo  had  supernatnral  assistance.  Now,  if 
Drae  one  should  claim  that  a  certain  painter  was  simply  the  in- 

iraentality  of  God,  certainly  the  pictures  produced  by  that 
painter  should  be  superior  to  all  others. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  an  intelligent  human  being 
to  conclude  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  the  work  of  Goil,  and 
that  the  tragedy  of  "Lear"  was  the  work  of  an  uninspired  man. 
are  all   liable  to  be  mistaken,  but  the  Iliad   seems  to  me  a 

iter  work  than  the  Book  of  Esther,  and  I  prefer  it  to  the 
writings  of  Haggai  and  Hosea.    -.Eschylus  is  superior  to  Jeremiah, 
id  Shakespeare  rises  immeasurably  above  all  the  sacred  books 

the  world. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  human  being  ever  tried  to 
establish  a  truth^ — anything  that  really  happened — by  what  is 
called  a  miracle.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  that  which  was 
common  became  wonderful  by  accretion, — by  things  added,  and 
by  things  forgotten, — and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  that  which 
was  wonderful  became  by  accretion  what  waa  called  supernatural. 
But  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  intelligent,  honest  man 
ever  endeavored  to  prove  anything  by  a  miracle. 

Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  miniclca  conld  only  satisfy  people  who 
demanded  no  evidence  ;  else  how  could  they  have  believed  the 
miracle  ?  It  also  appears  to  be  certain  that,  even  if  miracles  had 
been  performed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  that  fact  by 
human  testimony.  In  other  words,  mirack's  can  only  bo  estab- 
liabed  by  miracles,  and  in  no  event  could  miracles  be  evidence 
except  to  those  who  were  actually  present ;  and  in  order  for  mir- 
acles to  bo  of  any  value,  they  would  have  to  be  peri>etual.  It 
mut  also  bo  remembered  that  a  miracle  actually  performed  could 
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by  no  possibility  shed  any  light  on  any  moral  truth,  or  add  to  any 
human  obligation. 

If  any  man  has  ever  been  inspired,  this  is  a  secret  miracle, 
known  to  no  person,  and  suspected  only  by  the  man  claiming  to 
be  inspired.  It  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  inspired  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  that  fact  to  anybody  else. 

The  testimony  of  man  is  insufficient  to  establish  the  supernat- 
ural. Neither  the  evidence  of  one  man  nor  of  twelve  can  stand 
when  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  the  intelligent  world.  If 
a  book  sought  to  be  proved  by  miracles  is  true,  then  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  was  inspired  or  not ;  and  if  it  is  not  true, 
inspiration  cannot  add  to  its  value. 

The  truth  is  that  the  church  has  always — unconsciously,  perhaps 
— offered  rewards  for  falsehood.  It  was  founded  upon  the  super- 
natural, the  miraculous,  and  it  welcomed  all  statements  calculated 
to  support  the  foundation.  It  rewarded  the  traveller  who  found 
evidences  of  the  miraculous,  who  had  seen  the  pillar  of  salt  into 
which  the  wife  of  Lot  had  been  changed,  and  the  tracks  of  Pha- 
raoh's chariots  on  the  sands  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  heaped  honors  on 
the  historian  who  filled  his  pages  with  tlie  absurd  and  impossible. 
It  had  geologists  and  astronomers  of  its  own  who  constructed  the 
earth  and  the  constellations  in  accordance  with  the  Bible.  With 
sword  and  flame  it  destroyed  the  brave  and  thoughtful  men  who 
told  the  truth.  It  was  the  enemy  of  investigation  and  of  reason. 
Faith  and  fiction  were  in  partnership. 

To-day  the  intelligence  of  the  world  denies  the  miraculous. 
;'  Ignorance  is  the  soil  of  the  supernatural.     The  foundation  of 
Christianity  has  crumbled,  has  disappeared,' and  the  entire  fabric 
must  fall.     The  natural  is  true.     The  miraculous  is  false. 

Robert  G.  Inoersoll. 


FAMILY  LIFE  AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 


BY   A    DAUGHTER   OF   BRIGHAM    YOUNG. 


The  common  statement  that  plural  marriage  debases  Imsbands, 
degrades  wives,  and  brutalizes  oUspring,  ia  false.  It  was  not  the 
cajae  in  ancient  Israel ;  it  is  far  less  so  in  this  enlightened  age.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  prove  this,  here  in  Utah  are  jnen,  women,  and, 
alx)Te  all,  children  to  speak  for  themselves. 

My  father,  Brigham  Young,  had  fifty-six  living  children,  all 
born  healthy,  bright,  and  without  "spot  or  blemish"  in  body  or 
mind.  Thirty-one  of  the  number  were  girls  ;  twenty-five  were 
boys.  Seven  died  in  infancy,  three  in  childhood,  seven  more 
since  reaching  maturity.  What  bright  memories  we  cherish  of  the 
happy  times  we  spent  beneath  our  fathers  tender  watcli-carej  sup- 
plemente*!  by  the  very  sweetest  mother-love  ever  given  to  mortals! 
Kver  thinking  of  ns  and  our  welfare,  father  was  particularly 
anrions  about  our  education.  Deprived  of  all  advantages  in  his 
jonth  but  the  often-mentioned  "  thirteen-days'  schooling,"  he 
determinal  we  should  have  the  opportunities  he  had  missed. 

Such  schools  as  our  first  onos  were  !  Across  the  road  from 
the  liion  House  stood  the  big,  high-ceilinged,  long-window«Hl, 
ortti-rooroed  echoolhonse.  At  one  end  wjvs  a  small  entry-way,  far 
above  whicL  swung  the  brazen- voice<l  bell  in  its  lofty  spire, 
while  on  one  side  was  a  tiny  wing  for  tho  use  of  the  teacher. 
What  a  merry,  noisy  stamping  of  feet  in  the  entry  just  before 
nine  o'clock,  summer  and  winter  I  The  room  must  be  thirty  feet 
high,  with  long,  deep  windows  on  one  side.  Here  we  all  are,  a 
restlt-ss,  giggling,  merry  little  crowd,  looking  upon  the  unlucky 
■chool  ma'am  or  master  as  a  sort  of  moral  neceeeity.  What  lazy 
intellectual  happiness  in  the  cool,  breezy,  spring  mornings  to  sit 
doirn  after  the  lengthy  fervent  pniyor  and  hear  tho  teacher  call 
ooi :  "  Fiwt  ReadetB,  como  to  your  cla«8 ! "    There  we  gathered, 
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dozens  of  little  legs  unable  to  reach  the  floor,  kicking  back  and 
forth,  while  little  restless  tongues  whispered,  faces  alternatelj' 
raised  in  questioning  glances  to  "teacher,"  or  hid  with  quick 
giggle  behind  the  book. 

In  the  year  18(58  the  University  of  Desoret  was  organized. 
Those  of  us  who  were  sufficiently  advanced  at  once  entered  upon 
the  year's  course.  The  old  council-house,  where  the  school  was 
first  opened,  saw  a  happy  crowd  of  young  people  that  first  yefl.r, 
who  accepted  such  innovations  as  departments,  class-rooms, 
offices,  and  a  faculty  with  cheerful  adaptation.  The  young  idea 
shot  bravely  toward  the  newly-risen  sun  of  Progress,  tipping  the 
arrows  with  intelligence  and  pei-severance,  even  when  the  feathers 
were  quilled  into  such  points  as  the  rapid  diagramming  of  sen- 
tences in  place  of  the  old  "  Mary's  a  noun  because  it's  a  name"; 
as  concert  reading,  which  sorely  taxed  unused  tongues  :  as  weekly 
compositions,  which  were  a  sad  necessity  ;  and  ua  the  order  and 
regularity  which  marked  the  every  tap  of  the  bell. 

In  my  papers  is  a  relic  of  the  second  university  year  in  the 
shape  of  a  modest  printed  paper,  called  the  College  Lnntern, 
on  whose  e<iitorial  staff  appear  the  names  of  two  of  Brigham 
Young's  children,  a  son  and  daughter,  among  the  weighty  list  of 
editors  ;  six  there  were  in  all. 

Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  know  the  mental  calibre  of 
polygamous  children  ask  the  genial  and  learned  Dr.  Park,  who 
has  stood  at  tlie  head  of  this  university  for  twenty  years,  who  have 
been  his  brightest  and  keenest  pupils.  His  unhesitating  answer 
will  be  a  convincing  argument  for  my  position. 

About  that  time — 1808 — the  best  steaographer  in  the  territory 
was  engaged  by  my  father  to  come  twice  a  day,  one  hour  before 
school,  two  after,  to  teach  all  his  children  the  useful  art  of 
phonography.  No  need  to  dwell  on  the  seventy  u  eighty  e^ger 
pupils  who  crowded  the  schoolroom  for  the  firet  week  or  two,  or 
on  tlie  slim  company  of  seven  who  faitlifully  clung  to  those 
troublesome  lines  and  curves  through  the  whole  two-years' conrfle. 
A  black  silk  dress  had  been  promised  by  father  to  the  girl  who 
should  first  report  his  sermon  in  full.  It  was  won — it  would  not 
become  me  to  say  a  little  unjustly — by  a  dear  recently -dead  sister. 
Our  crusty,  lame,  harsh,  red-hairod  but  good  teacher  told  us  all  in 
his  nisty,  crusty  way,  the  very  first  week,  just  how  we  would  act ; 
and  thereafter,  as  one  and  another  would  fail  to  np{)ear,  h«  would 
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»y,  trinmphantlj:  "  I  told  yon  so.  You  are  a  lazy  set;  can't 
half  appreciate  the  advantages  your  father  lavishes  upon  you," 
pulling  Ilia  fiery  red  whiskers  resentfully  as  he  talked. 

Music  was,  from  before  my  remembrance,  the  constant  com- 
panion, bore,  and  comfort  of  father's  family.  Himself  a  natural 
mnsiciiin  and  a  fine  baas  singer,  he  early  bought  musical  in- 
strument— piano,  organs,  and  a  beautiful  harp — and  procured  as 
competent  musicnl  teachers  for  the  children  as  the  country  af- 
forded. We  inherited,  almost  universally,  his  taste  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  old  piano  in  the  long  parlor  was  rarely  allowed  to 
n«t  its  weary  keys,  but  was  ever  laughing  under  Phcbe's  or  Net- 
tie's hands,  sighing  undor  Fannie's  or  Ellie's  skilful  touch,  or 
groaning  or  rattling  beneath  the  infliction  of  more  juvenile 
learners. 

How  pleasant  were  the  seasons  of  evening  prayer  when  ten  or 
twelve  mothers  with  their  brooils  of  children,  together  with  the 
various  old  ladies  and  orj^hans  who  dwelt  under  the  sheltering 
care  of  this  roof,  came  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  quaint, 
old-fashioned,  roomy  house  at  the  sound  of  the  prayer-bell.  Even 
the  bell  has  a  memory  all  its  own,  for  no  matter  how  faintly  the 
sound  came  to  our  distant  ears,  wo  always  knew  whether  father 
nuig  it  or  some  of  the  others.  He  had  a  peculiar,  measured,  de- 
liberate ting-taug  that  could  not  be  successfully  imitated.  Once 
when  in  St.  George  (a  town  in  Southern  Utah)  I  said  to  him  at 
bis  prayer-time : 

'*  Father,  we  can't  qnite  get  the  same  ring  of  the  bell  that 
you  do."  Wo  were  generally  pretty  goo<l  mimics  and  prided  our- 
Belvcs  on  the  accomplishment. 

"Can't  you.  my  daughter?  Well,  I  believe  you  are  right 
[about  that ;  but  listen, — ting-tang,  ting-tang,  ting-tang,  ting- 
[ tang, — four  times  you  see." 

I  tried,  but  somehow  the  bell  refused  to  sound  exactly  as  it  did 
in  his  hands.  He  smiled,  and  again  ringing  it  slowly,  remarked: 
**  Were  it  possible  for  me  to  suddenly  step  into  my  home  in  Salt 
Lftke  City  to-night  and  ring  the  prayer-bell,  every  one  in  the  Lion 
House  woald  know  I  was  at  home  without  any  announcement  of 
ly  arrival." 

To  tho  clang  of  the  familiar  bell  we  crowded  from  upstairs  and 
dowDstairs,  each  one  taking  his  accustomed  place,  mothers  sur- 
roonded  by  their  children,  while  near  father  sat  Aunt  Eliza  Snow, 
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the  honored  plural  wife  nf  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet.  A  little 
morry  or  grave  chat;  questions  asked  and  anawercd;  then  theqniet 
paternal  request,  *'  Come  now,  let  us  have  })rayera,"  succeeded  bya 
'aiibdued  rustle  as  every  knee  bowed  and  every  tongue  was  stilled 
while  the  dear  voice  prayed  for  "  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  sick  and 
the  afflicted,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  that  He  might  be  a  stay 
and  a  stuff  to  tlio  aged  and  a  guide  to  the  youth."  The  prayer 
was  always  a  short,  simple,  earnost  one,  never  too  wearisome  for  the 
tini(!st  restless  listener,  while  the  sweetly  solemn  hush  of  the  room 
held  a  calm  over  even  the  baby's  laughing  voice. 

AVith  the  general  amen,  all  resumed  their  seats  and  were  at 
liberty  to  return  to  their  rooms  or  to  stay  and  hear  the  chat  that 
usually  followed.  Sometimes,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings,  the 
girls  would  bo  requested  to  sing  and  play,  or  we  would  all  join  in  a 
hymn.  Afterward  father  would  kiss  the  children,  dandle  a  baby  on 
his  knee  with  his  own  particular  accompaniment  of  "  link-e  toodle- 
ladle-iddle-oodle,"  surprising  baby  into  round-eyed  wonder  by  the 
odd  noise;  then  a  general  good-night  and  we  would  all  separate, 
father  returning  to  his  duties  in  the  office.  What  a  blessed  time 
that  regular,  uever-neglected  prayer-time  was!  For  every  one 
complied  with  one  of  the  few  unwritten  laws  of  the  household 
that  nothing  but  sickness  was  an  excuse  for  absence. 

In  summer  we  were  happy  with  our  school,  the  frequent  May 
walks,  picnics,  swimming  in  the  "  font,"  and  all  sorts  of  summer 
games  and  amusements.  In  winter,  school  for  the  days,  varied 
by  skating  and  sliding  down  hill ;  the  evenings  were  ever  short  to 
us,  for  they  were  filled  with  private  theatricals,  corn-parching  and 
popping,  mnnuliing  apples  and  walnuts,  or  making  molasses  candy, 
for  which  a  large  hook  was  hung  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms  to 
"pull"  the  candy  into  a  creamy  whiteness. 

We  had  our  troubles.  Wo  thought  them  very  real  in  those  days; 
but  their  chief  cause  lay  in  the  violation  of  some  necessary  rule  of 
discipline.  Our  meals  were  served  promptly,  and  the  unlucky 
wight  who  was  an  hour  behind  time  was  apt  to  go  hungry  till  the 
next  meal-time.  This  seemed  severe,  but  it  made  us  prompt  and 
punctual.  Sometimes,  too,  wo  were  apt  to  imagine  that  some 
were  more  favored  than  others,  and  that  their  supply  of  a  dainty 
exceeded  the  strict  measure  of  justice. 

We  were  BO  numerous  that  wo  seldom  went  beyond  our  own 
home  fur  amusement  excL-pt  to  an  occasional  daucing  party  or 
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theatre.  Instead,  we  got  up  theatres  and  concerts,  pantomimes 
and  minstrel  sbowe,  with  unwearied  vigor  and  fun.  Father  was 
seldom  so  busy  that  he  would  not  spend  an  hour  or  so  witnessing 
the  theatrical  performance  or  aiding  in  the  final  rites  of  pulling 
candy  and  braiding  it  into  creamy  sticks  of  delicious  sweetness. 

One  of  my  sisters,  Dora,  a  bright,  beautiful  girl,  when  twelve 
yean  of  ago  wrote  a  play  which  she  culled  '"  Lovo  and  Pride,"  at 
the  performance  of  which  she  was  principal  character,  stage-man- 
ager, costunior,  and  nuisician.  For  this  little  pluy,  which  con- 
tained the  lover,  distracted  maiden,  and  villain,  with  quite  the 
orthodox  lit^wmevifnt,  we  were  allowed  to  borrow  costumes  from 
the  regular  theatre ;  and  we  were  suqirised  in  the  opening 
of  tho  piece  to  see  father  step  in,  accompanied  by  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  H.  B.  Clawson.  They,  to  bo  sure,  were  "  conij>li- 
Dientary  "  witnesses,  but  the  rest  of  the  audience  paid  for  admis- 
sion in  good  straight  pins  or  proper  candles. 

After  the  girls  began  to  "  grow  up,"  boaus  naturally  appeared 
on  the  scene.  One  trait  of  father's  which  surprised  strangers  not 
a  little  was  bis  excellent  memory  for  names,  faces,  and  incidents. 
When  he  met  John  Smith,  say,  for  the  first  time,  his  inquiries 
were  oftentimes  so  searching,  so  minute,  as  to  every  member  of 
Smith's  family,  as  well  as  his  history  and  progenitors,  that  ever 
after,  no  matter  if  years  elapsed;  he  could  readily  recall  every  one 
of  the  numerous  Smiths  and  ask  kindly  lifter  each  one.  This  in- 
formation was  sometimes  obtained  from  outside  friends,  but  it 
was  always  obtained. 

Esjtecially  was  he  particular  about  those  who  came  to  associate 
with  his  children.  Young  men  were  closely  questioned  and 
scrutinized.  On  one  occasion,  just  as  he  was  stepping  into  his 
carriage,  he  saw  a  strange  young  man  about  to  enter  the  house 
gato.  Instantly  the  flood  of  usual  questions  was  poured  out 
upon  the  embarrassed  youth.  Apparently  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  answers  given,  father  asked,  abruptly  : 

"Are  you  a  Mormon  ?" 

'*Wcll,"  floundered  the  lad  (whose  parents  had  taken  him 
away  from  Utah  and  the  church  when  a  child,  but  whose  longing 
for  the  loved  scenes  of  childhood  had  brought  him  back  when  a 
man),  "slightly."  Father  burst  into  his  quiet,  mellow  laugh,  and 
often  afterwanls,  in  speaking  of  tho  young  man,  whose  name  was 
Scipio  Keaner,  would  jocosely  call  him  Skippio  Sinner. 
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The  long  "  parlor,"  which  waa  prayer-room,  reception-room, 
mnstc-room  and  best  room,  was  usually  filled  on  Sunday  evenings 
with  a  quietly  gay  crowd  of  young  women  and  their  "beaus." 
Music  and  laughter,  jeet  and  repartee,  liUed  in  the  evening  till  the 
clock  struck  ten.  Luckless  was  the  youth — or,  at  leujst,  so  he  felt 
himself  to  be — who  canie  upon  the  scene  before  "prayer-time  " — 
a  not  regular  hour,  owing  to  the  press  of  fathers  business  ;  the 
young  man  would  be  kindly  invited  to  occupy  a  prominent  seat, 
and  perha})8  asked  to  be  "  mouth  in  prayer." 

Ah,  well !  the  lads  lived  through  such  ordeals,  and  after 
mothers  and  father  had  gone,  the  long,  narrow  parlor  would  glow 
and  scintiUate  with  the  charms  of  bright  eyes  and  witty  tongues. 
Promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  if  the  adieus  had  not  already  been 
said,  the  young  people  were  apt  to  be  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  President,  loaded  down  with  hats  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes;  each  young  man  would  be  asked  kindly  and  pleasantly 
to  select  his  own,  and  the  good-nights  were  exchanged  in  the 
ensuing  hurry  and  embarrassment. 

One  night  there  happened  to  bo  about  eight  or  ten  couples, 
most  of  whom  were  already  engaged  loverp.  Now,  as  walking  in 
the  street  was  out  of  the  question,  and  as  the  parlor  was  the  only 
resort,  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  un8;iti8factory  place  for  a  lover 
who  would,  if  he  could,  whisper  sweet  nothings,  or  even  venture 
to  steal  an  arm  about  his  sweetheart.  Put  it  to  yourself:  couW 
you  be  unreservedly  happy  if,  every  time  you  cast  a  loving  lool 
or  offered  a  slight  caress,  there  were  eighteen  pairs  of  disinterest 
eyes  obsei^ving  the  performance  minutely,  eighteen  voices  to  twit 
yon  in  a  gmduated  scale  of  ridicule  ?  I  never  knew  who  made 
the  proposition  on  that  particular  Sunday  night,  but  certain  it 
was  that  in  the  course  of  the  evening  the  one  large  lamp  on  the 
centre-table  was  discreetly  lowered  a  trifle,  while  around  it  in  a 
close  barricade  stood  a  small  army  of  books,  shocked,  no  doubt, 
to  find  themselves  so  ignominiously  stood  upon  end  and  compelled 
to  stand  witnesses  to  the  love-scenes  enacted  in  ten  convenient 
comers  and  window  recesses  of  the  darkened  room. 

Very  charming,  no  doubt  !  But  some  stray  wind  carried  a 
whiff  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  parlor  to  the  President's  ear. 
Less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  happy  gloom  bad  been  en- 
joyed before  the  parlor  door  quietly  opened,  and  on  the  threshold, 
lighted  candle  in  hand,  stood  father.    Without  saying  a  word,  he 
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ralked  slowly  and  deliberately  np  to  the  first  conple,  holding  his 
candle  down  in  their  very  facea,  looked  keenly  at  them,  then 
to  the  next  couple,  repeating  his  former  scrutiny,  and  so  on, 
clear  around  the  room.  Not  ii  word  said  he,  but,  pulling  down 
the  scandalized  books  and  putting  them  gravely  in  their  places, 
he  turned  on  the  full  blaze  of  the  lamp  and  walked  quietly  out  of 
the  room. 

As  a  physiological  fact,  of  the  fifty-six  children  bom  to 
Brighara  Young,  not  one  was  halt,  lame,  or  blind,  all  being  perfect 
in  body  and  of  sound  mind  atid  intellect;  no  defects  of  mind  or 
body  snve  those  general  ones  shared  by  humanity.  The  boy* 
are  a  Bonnd,  healthy,  indnstrious,  and  intelligent  group  of  men, 
not«d  everywhere  for  their  integrity  and  for  the  excellent  care  and 
attention  bestowed  ujMjn  their  familios.  In  short,  the  name  Young 
is  a  synonyme  of  a  good,  kind,  faithful  hunband.  Among  them 
are  lawyers,  merchants,  a  railroad  king,  a  banker,  an  architect,  a 
civil  engineer,  and  a  manufacturer.  One  of  them  is  a  colonel  in 
the  United  States  army,  while  several  have  graduated  from  the 
Annapolis  naval  school  and  from  the  Ann  Arbor  law  school. 

The  girls  are  finely  developed  physically,  quick  and  bright  in 
intellect,  high-spirited,  and  often  talented,  especially  in  a  musical 
▼ay.  A  few  of  ihem  were  beautiful  girls,  and  are  still  handsome 
women.  AH  are  nice  girls,  kind  in  disposition,  generous  and  social 
in  their  natures.  In  short,  outside  of  one  or  two  of  either  sex, 
they  are  a  family  that  any  man  might  well  be  proud  to  call  his 
own.     This  is  given  by  way  of  argument,  not  boasting. 

In  describing  the  family  of  Brigham  Young,  I  have  in  the 
main  described  the  large  polygamous  families  of  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Daniel  H.  Wells,  Orson  Pratt,  and  others,  who  are  or  have 
been  onr  leading  men,  with  the  various  differences  of  character 
and  mind  naturally  inherited  by  the  various  children. 

The  women,  or  "  wives,"  as  they  were  affectionately  termed,  of 
these  various  families,  andonbtedly  saw  heartaches  and  sad  hours. 
Do  they  not  suffer,  let  me  ask,  in  monogamy  ?  Our  mothers  were 
the  pioneers  in  this  new  order  of  things,  and  they  had  no  experi- 
ences of  elders  to  guide  them,  no  friendly  voice  to  say,  "Here  did 
I  stumble;  take  heed  lest  ye  too  falL"  Yet  they  were  snataiued 
bj  the  knowledge  that  their  sorrows  were  such  as  broadened  and 
deepened  the  channels  of  their  beings,  and  their  tears  watered  vxXe 
existence  the  lovely  flowers  of  nnselflshncss  and  charity. 
VOL.  CL.— HO.  400.  23 
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In  saying  this  I  would  not  imply  that  the  "wives  "  were  at 
all  the  meek,  humble  slaves  one  might  infer.  Any  one  who  tkinka 
BO  la  at  liberty,  even  at  this  day,  to  examine  the  curves  of  Aunt 

T 's  mouth,  observe  the  glitter  of  AuntE 'seyee,  listen  to 

the  two-edged  sharpness  of  Aunt   II -"a  tongue,  to  mark  the 

proud  poise  of  Aunt  A- 's  head,  the  firm  lines  of  my  mother's. 

Aunt  Z 8,  L 'e,  and  H.   B 's  faces.     Nay,  many  were 

the  thrusts  given,  sometimes  maliciously,  anon  recklessly,  often 
thoughtlessly,  wliile  misunderstandings  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. But  tlie  one  retreat  of  Hilcnco  and  pra3'er,  the  general  rule  of 
"forget  and  forgive,"  added  to  the  wise  conduct  of  the  hnsband, 
who  sympathized  witii  none  or  with  all  alike,  made  it  possible  for 
the  brave  hearts  to  overcome  their  own  weaknesses  and  selfishne^. 

The  polygamous  women  of  Utah  know  the  value  of  the  expe- 
rience they  have  gained,  and,  to  a  woman,  would  refuse  to  ox- 
change  places  with  any  other,  be  she  queen  npon  her  throne  or 
supposed  sole  queen  of  her  husband's  heart. 

One  of  my  well-luved  friends  had  a  happy,  contented  family 
in  which  were  three  wives  and  many  children, — this  in  the  "good 
old  days  of  yore," — and  he  laid  "justice  to  the  line  and  rightwus- 
ness  to  the  plummet"  in  the  management  of  his  domestic  affairs. 
So  equally  and  well  were  his  attentions  and  time  divided  that  few 
except  intitnate  friends  knew  which  was  first  and  yhich  was  last 
wife.  I  have  travelled  with  him  and  his  first  wife,  and  have  noted 
with  pleasure  his  constant  attention  to  all  her  wislies  and  wants ; 
refined,  reserved,  yet  courteous  to  all,  ho  was  to  his  wife  tenderness 
itself.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  sweet  gentleness  with  which 
this  father  of  twenty  babies  watched  and  guarded  every  separate 
"bit "of  humanity  that  came  near  him.  I  have  been  with  this 
man,  too,  when  he  first  enjoyed  the  companionship  ol  a  young, 
beautiful  bride.  Not  a  whit  more  devoted  or  tender  was  he  to  her 
than  he  had  been  and  was  to  the  cherished  wife  of  several  years; 
indeed,  that  would  have  been  impossible,  for  he  was  to  each 
and  every  one  all  that  a  true,  affectionate  husband  could  be.  This 
same  friend  has  many  bright,  beautiful  children  ;  on  one  occasion 
a  stranger  casually  asked  a  little  girl  playing  in  the  door-yard  : 

"Where  does  your  father's  first  wife  live  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  tnithfnlly  answered  the  child.  She  had 
never  heard  a  word  said  about  first  or  last  wife  in  her  whole  life. 

Some  people  who  are  violently  opposed  to  polygamy  are  fond 
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of  relating  stories  about  the  cruelty  men  are  guilty  of  to  their 
wiTeii.  Au  iucident  I  recall  in  this  niuu's  family  will  serve 
to  show  the  "  bittck-crow"  foundation  upon  which  most  of  these 
■tones  are  built.  He  and  his  three  wives  aro  all  great  romps.  A 
candj-pulling  could  never  take  place  without  liberal  quantities  of 
the  soft  stuff  going  down  some  one's  neck,  while  everybody's 
hair  hung  in  great  coils  of  candied  sweetness  before  the  fracas 
was  over.  Pructical  jokes  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
one  drop  of  water  was  the  signal  for  pailfula  to  follow.  On 
jG  occasion  a  dipperful  of  water  began  the  romp,  and  at  last 

three  wives  united  in  one  grand  assault  "to  get  even"  with 
their  "  liege  lord," — he  was  a  man  of  large  stature,  with  sinews 
of  stwjl, — whereupon  he  cla3])ed  his  strong  arms  around  all  three, 
and  by  sheer  force  of  niusclo  drugged  the  whole  struggling,  laugh- 
ing group  to  tlie  pump  outside  tlie  door,  and  ducked  and  soused 
them  till  all  cried  for  quarter. 

"  Ah  !"  said  a  chance  passer-by,  who  had  watched  the  whole 
performance,  "  that's  the  shameful  way  in  which  these  poor 
polygamous  women  are  forced  into  submission."  Indeed,  he  told 
the  story  everywhere,  with  sundry  ingenious  embellishments  of 
how  he  had  seen  these  poor  women  dragged  by  tlie  hair  of  the 
head  to  the  pump,  and  there  nearly  drowned  before  they  would 
give  up  and  promise  obedience. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  speak  of  the  many  toarists 
who  come  to  Utah  with  preconceived  notions,  put  themselves  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  oar  political  and  moral  enemies,  hear  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  few  apostates  who  are  constantly  engaged  in 
retailing  the  same  blood-curdling  stories  that  have  been  told 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  after  two  or  three  days  go  away 
with  an  unalterable  conviction  that  polygamy  is  answerable  for 
every  heartache  in  Mormondom.  I  could  add  an  entreaty  that 
strangers  should  make  their  inquiries  of  those  who  have  lived  the 
new  order  of  marriage,  and  should  base  their  conclusions  on  the 
evidences  of  their  eyes  and  reasoning  faculties,  rather  than  on 
the  hcwring  of  second-hand,  fabulous  stories. 

Statistics  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there  are  fewer  pau- 
pers, fewer  criminals,  fewer  insane  among  polygamous  than  among 
moQogamons  families.  It  ia  a  well-known  fart  here  in  Utah  that 
there  are  fewer  physical  defects  and  greater  intelligence  in  plural 
homoa  than  in  the  same  grade  or  claw  io  monogamy. 
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the  purer, 
tarally 


na! 


The  atatenent  that  polvgamy  will  make  a  god  tif  a  man  argnei 
nothing  to  me.  Hj  fTmnk  opinion  ia  that  m«n  wOi  neoenarfly 
begodlikevbo  rater  heavpo,  vh«re  will  dwelt  woxa 
the  better  part  of  hamanitj.  The  ean?  of  a  larg«  Camilj 
incrciMoe  a  man'e  aaxiedea  aad  c^abilities;  and  it  b  these  verj 
fbroBB  whieh  nnite  to  ennoble  and  elevate  anj  man  who  accepts 
them  cheerfoUj  and  faUb  them  fiuthfnlljr. 

What  woman's  reipect  woaM  not  deepen  for  the  man  she  nw 
guarding  her  own  feelings  teoderij  while  rtill  gentle  and  kind  to 
the  joang  wife  leceatly  taken  hmeath  his  roof;  who  would 
measare  oTery  act,  wc^  every  word,  that  no  heart  giren  into  his 
keeping  might  nnneecaaarilj  saffer  ?  Woald  the  not  reTt>n?nce  the 
man  who  aooght  to  aoothe  erety  heartache  and  bind  op  every 
wmmd  mide  by  thie  new  older  of  things  ?  She  might,  she  cer- 
tainlv  would,  sa!^  in  firing  ap  a  share  of  that  time  and  atten- 
tion that  had  bmn  all  her  own,  hot  her  love  and  esteem  would 
deqien  for  him  who  had  a^kcd  aad  obtained  her  willing  oonseot, 
and  who  then  helped  her  to  gradoally  rise  from  under  Mother 
Ere's  cnrse,  and  find  that  life  had  abo  problems,  aims,  and  paths 
for  her  in  which  to  awaken  and  develop  the  gifts  and  tafents  given 
hear  by  a  vise  Faihar.  He»  also — ^woold  he  not  find  his  loving 
devotion  deepened  eveirT  boor  for  the  noble  woman  who  had  oon- 
aented  to  this  thing  that  they  might  be  qtiritoally  blessed 
thereby;  seeing  her  kindness,  her  forbearaace,  her  growing 
affectioR  for  the  yoang  wife,  who  in  her  tarn  was  ainlriitg  tti- 
fishness  in  this  straggle  for  the  highest  and  best — would  he  not 
feel  that  God  had  blessed  him  above  his  expectations  ? 

Xowbefc  on  the  fhee  of  this  vide  earth  is  the  love  of  htuUsnds 
for  their  wires  and  wiree  for  their  hnsbands  so  intense,  so  thrill- 
ing, and  6o  divine  as  it  is  here  in  Utah.  Men  go  by  hnndreds  into 
prisons,  by  thoosands  into  witling  exile,  rather  than  sacrifioe  the 
hearts  of  their  beloved  oompankms.  Women  cheer  them  in  this 
determination,  aepanting  for  this  life  in  the  glad  hope  of  an 
eternal  reanion,  which  no  law,  no  eonrt  of  public  opinioti,  can 
ever  deny  to  them.  To  be  tme  in  this  life  throogh  trial  and 
separation  is  pieferTe«^  br  the?e  fairyifnl  neonle  to  tbc  bnaaliTi?  of 
solemn  covenants. 

tn  connection  wiin  iiil-  tiiitatioa  of  lUe 

hnsbaod«  and  cooseqaeot  n  ho  wives,  let  me 

offer  an  iUa^ntioo.    When  a  body  of  Americaa  people  unite  as  a 
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JtSteand  elect  a  fioverDor,  they  clioose  u  luaii  hocaimo  of  liis  honor, 
iutegritj,  uud  superior  intelligence.  In  tho  same  way  Mormon 
women  seleot  a  husband.  The  affections  of  the  people  twine 
around  their  chosen  head,  if  he  is  worthy,  and  his  presence  i« 
welcomed  and  courted  everywhere.  It  is  so  with  Mormon  hus- 
huuds. 

Tile  ilormon  women  are  working  grandly  at  the  sex  problem 
of  the  ninetciMith  century.  They  are  be>;inning  to  move  out  on 
independent  lines  of  business,  of  art,  and  of  the  professions. 
Their  marital  relations  make  this  an  eiisy  matter.  The  woman  will 
always  be  the  head  and  genius  of  the  home,  but  whether  it  is  a 
corollary  that  she  shall  forever  wash  dishes  and  scrub  floors  has 
become  a  gnive  question.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  age  finds 
ready  disciples  in  ilornion  wives,  who  feel  the  natural  craving  for 
home  life  and  children  sjitisfled,  yet  withal  have  ample  time  for 
the  development  and  cultivation  of  every  faculty  within  them. 

Content  in  knowing  herself  beloved,  and  wedded  to  a  man 
whose  purity  of  body  and  mind  is  equal  to  her  own,  while  his  in- 
telligence is  one  degree  higher,  his  wisdom  a  rock  upon  which  to 
in  every  emergency,  the  plural  wife  may,  from  her  own 
fimshold,  look  out  into  the  broad  world  and  choose  such  enter- 
priae  as  she  feels  herself  adapted  to,  the  twenty  years  of  her  mid- 
dle life  spent  in  the  care  and  rearing  of  her  children  the  while 
she  is  quietly  studying  and  preparing  herself  for  that  further 
mission.  At  the  emi  of  her  child-bearing  period  she  may,  while 
iiiding  her  own  and  her  husband's  family  with  her  wisdom  and 
experience,  launch  out  into  her  chosen  vocation,  ready  to  udd  the 
mite  of  bcr  experience  to  the  great  problem  of  humanity.  That 
problem  is  the  development  of  each  individuality  to  its  highest 
poaaibility,  the  wise  care  and  rearing  of  dependent  childhood, 
and  the  peace,  happinesa,  and  well-being  of  all  God's  children. 
Tl'  limy,  wisely  and  faithfully  practised,  will  be  a  gniiid 

f«i  ue  bringing  to  puss  this  millennium  of  usefulness  and 

happiness,  I  sincerely  believe. 

In  t!  '  _Mingpagt«  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  temporal 
or  wot  I.  if  this  matter.    It  ha«,  however,  a  spiritual  aspect; 

it  is  a  question,  in  fact,  that,  like  the  soul  of  man,  is  composed  of 
two  Indiriifibk'  parts,  the  spirit  and  the  body,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  neither  being  complete  without  the  other,  the  two 
oniting  to  form  a  beautiful,  complete  whole  or  entity. 
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The  jn-iioiarr  .;.f  ccr  dxiz-rry.  backed  bj-  the  prejadiced  Toioe 
of  ibe  \'«*r^.-itr  p!i:cc.  bftTe  fcr^vd  polr^smj  from  oor  beaittifol 
^rrizczj.  W«  a:^  ±  rrrkec  c;^^-^  and  opfremBi  people. 
We  u«  ho=ie»^j  -eirfi^z  '•:■  x"'n=.:<.  »  w  began  orer  fiftj  yean 
ago  >o  be.  a  IaT-<fcri<i:r^.  j&T-fr>arizjr  piopk.  Here,  as  a  fitting 
oloee  :o  raj  earr-es*  r'.r:  :.;  ziTe  a  cl«ar«r  Tiew  of  this  rexed 
qscsci-Mi.  I  vi^h.  :•>  sij  :o  :i^  aiscakec.  prejadiced.  American 
publlo.  T-ja  L*T*  s:r:::k  fr:ci  Mr-m-xr  bands  ihe  power  to  solre 
the  zr«a:  c-rsrioc  -:'  rcrir.  =:tj  aarrai?  :  bu^  yon  will  yet  meet 
the  iisie. — I  t-:w  "■::  ""■:■■•.  I  k-:w  -.:c  waen. — bat  come  it  will, 
for  ::  is  wrlticz  th*:  ••  Tr:::i  *>.ill  I-xk  down  from  hearen,  and 
Ki*b.:'e\---jCTSS  sbill  >?"-"■?  -7  ^-^  -i*  earth."  The  prepress  of 
w-iaj  will  carrr  j;-  cc:  :r  :iie  r:cks  ac-i  rsefe  of  the  marriage 
re-ji::vr.  izd  wi:i  j.-z  will  ::  ns:  whrrzh^r  joar  barks  shall  sink 
in:o  =.i<»rrT  jzl  iisrric^.  rr  rLir  :z  :!:*  C2:i'.'»irg  tide  of  adrance- 
mec<  to  th-e  dr*p  ita  :i  tmti  az-i  iiTine  Tirise. 

SrsA  Yorxs  Gatxs. 
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I  don't  miud  admitting  tluit  I  have  grently  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
things  which  have  been  said  about  "  Looking  Backward,'' and 
am  much  obliged  to  those  vyho  have  found  it  consistent  with  their 
oonaciences  to  °ay  them.     At  the  same  time,  I  have  read  such 
serious  criticisms  of  the  book  and  its  plau  of  industrial  reform  as 
have  come  to  my   notice  with   greater  interest,  if  not  greater 
pleasure,  than   the   congratulatory  notices.      While  holding  it 
^absolutely  beyond  question  that  tlie  next  phase  of  industry  and 
society  as  based  upon  it,  will  be  a  plan  of  national  cooperation,  and 
that  this  plan  cannot  be  permuucutly  based  upon  any  other  prin- 
kciple  than  universal  industrial  service  with  equality  of  material  cou- 
'ditioD,  I  recognize  that  tlie  details  of  such  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion  may  be  greatly  varied  consistently  with  these  principles.       v 
Though  I  a<lvance  in  "  Looking  Backward  "  a  series  of  details 
of  such   an  organization,  which  seem   to  me  not  unreasonable, 
I  have  been  far  from  considering  them   as  necessarily  the  best 
devices  possible,   and    have  accordingly  been   on    the  lookout 
for  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions.     Perhaps  this  statement 
»y  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  response  to  the  large  class  of  criti- 
cisms of  "Looking  Backward,"  which  have  addressed  themselves 
to  minor  details  of   the  manner  of  life  depicted  in  the  book. 
j«»e,  and  even  nuiny  more  imj>ortant  points,  may  be  safely  left 
the  future  to  settle.     The  thing  for  us  to  settle — the  only 
iMtion  which  "  Ijooking   Rackwanl"    has  raised    which   it  is 
th  the  time  of  serious  men  to  discuss — is  whether  or  not  there 
come  to  be,  between  the  ititullect  and  the  conscience  of  men 
the  actual  conditions  of  society  and  industry,  such  a  degree 
ii  'd  opposition  as  to  threaten  the  permanence  of 

khe  •  r,  and  whether  there  is  enough  ground  for  faith 
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in  Ood  and  man  to  jtuttfj  •  hope  that  the  pwaent  order  maj  be 
refdirced  br  one  distmcti;  nobler  and  more  homane. 

The  main  objection  which  I  make  to  the  artide  bj  General 
Walker  id  the  Febroarr  Jtlamtic,  entitled  "Mr.  BeUamjand  the 
Kew  Nationalist  Futj,"  ia  that  it  totally  faila  to  take  into  oon- 
eideration  this  imfjger  and  onlr  reallj  important  aspect  of  the  sob-  \ 
JKi,  One  is  tempted  to  aA  where  Qeoenl  Walker  baa  lived,  \ 
that  he  is  able  to  diseosa  **  Tiiw»<P"g  Backwazd*'  and  Nationalism  i 
whaHlj  vithoat  rvferenoe  to  the  pnaent  nnprecedented  ferment  W 
in  the  minds  of  men,  which  alone  has  giren  the  book  its  circola-  A 
tioiiaiid  the  moreawnt  its  in^etna.  Does  he  not  know  that 
thiitj  jmn  ago  "  Looking  Badcward"  woold  hare  fallen  Bat,  and 
that  the  reason  it  has  not  done  m  Xt^-day  is  that  within  this  period 
«  great  mrolatioai  baa  takaa  place  in  the  minds  of  reading  menj 
and  vonen  as  to  the  aeceiMity  nind  pbmibilitj  of  radical 
inform? 

A  oritieisB  of  "  Looking  Badtwaid  "  in  the  Jannaij  nnmher^ 
of  the  CValHW|wrwrf  Rtview,  br  the  eminent  F^nach  ec«ino«usi» 
&aUe  de  Larelejn,  deals  with  the  snbject  in  a  manner  bo  stronglf  j 
oontnsttng  vith  Geosnl  Walku's  raperficial  and  often  flippant] 
tone  that  pechmis  I  cannot  beUar  in^licate  my  meaning  than  bj 
a  qnotati<m  from  the  closing  pangra{di.     X.  Larde je  sajs : 


lift  Ik*  Awl»«tea<B««M«r  Kr. 

Mm.   rt  F ^  ^ — niniii  If  I 

>  m*  MMfcalLi  i^t  n  Sum. 


It  til 


MMvattiMrneitekMt.  liiwaHt  «f  *■  vM«ia  whUi 
1 1»  ta  Twy  p^iU  •  mt*at  %  ■■  it  it  %:  itel  b  I*  My.  itel  tka  S 
pi«r  mk  w«Hi  k  M»  la  — M^aM  wftfc  tte  In*  of 


lectaai 


If.  LnT«l«y«  then  quotes  Dapont  White : 


iwwS»M«MlMM  naas-ki 
^•il*  M*  »  •**«  «t  •«.  %«•  It  k « 
;hi  Mr  >Wy  rtw»M  k*  ki 


m  ■*!•?«■  baa 

lalBMbAMCiH 

4  ta**«it  «r  ftOi 


nU  Walker's 


THE  ntaern  AJtFXiCAy  bevtew. 

-x  to  tbc  •moont  of  miliUrr  discipliDe  tbej  arerabjectoi  t<K 

•re  Bome  one  or  tvo  baodrod  thooauid  post-office  empk^rea  in  tiie 
coantiy.  Has  Qcnacml  Walker  beard  anr  ramors  of  a  proposed 
vboloBafe  deaertioB  oa  tbmr  part  by  maoo  of  the  aereritj  of 
their  diacipline  ?  Dom  be  nndentaiid — to  nse  one  of  his  ovn  ex- 
pnanona  aa  to  tbi>  iodostrial  armT — that  "  tbej  are  obliged  to 
BBlTCBder  vill,  power  of  cboioe,  frwdom  of  OMvesient,  abnost  in- 
djvtdwditjr "  *  If  not,  will  be  tell  u  vbj  thej  Aoold  hafo  to  ilo 
•o  vhett  their  naotber  shall  be  maltiplied  a  bmdred-fold  ? 

Joat  bar*  let  me  hj*  ia  paniBg  that  the  at^t  preeaation  of 
boldnf  aboat  then,  before  gping  into  eonmlaaBS  over  the  plaua 
of  the  Natiaiiafista,  vonld  geoerallj  rereal  to  our  critics  the 
workiag  prindplea  o(  the  XatioBal  pUo  alreadj  in  partial  opera- 
tion in  ooateaponuT  induliy.  politicn.  and  aocietr.  There  is,  in- 
dc«d»  nothinf  in  the  Xatioiial  plan  vUeh  doea  not  already  exist 
as  a  germ  or  ngorou  dMe4  in  the  ptcaent  order,  and  thu  is  ao 
•imptT  beeanao  NaUn—Hni  ia  •rohition. 

Bntparhapait— ybaohjactodthnt  Hm  praaewt  jprrenunent 
aiplayiij  bm^  rarign  vban  bo  planwa^  tlMthk  «tw%  ig  Toluitaiy. 
The  rrphr  in  the  iratphK«  »  that  \m  votk  ninst,  in  fact,  be  re- 
fwM  ac«MivnlMi7»  iiaMnnh  aa  b^  like  aU  of  u,  wiat 
•ratarrow  Ha  chbooI  kavo  kii  plnee  nnkaa  be  can  tad 
VHtk  to  do.  and  he  voaU  ha^  this  libertj  aadar  the  Natiooal 
ybai.  with  the  additiaaal  ad^aamy  tht  a  aalioaallilw  tachango 
voaM  fcwttdo  all  ii lartli  teOMM  lor  awa  who  deenad  to 


that  it  «tt  pmait  a  aMi 
briataMttiM.it  he  «M1' 
nfta  of  aaffact  of  adlHr 

I»Tit*ortha 
baa  Mk*.  il  bm^t  be  wril  la 

fnrtiNtthta 

fiMttadoa  abW^  thMr 


«f  hia  Bfe,  after  a  rery 
*a  laaito  or  half  tlM 

a«hic&  0«Mral  Walker 
tkit  thaMatiak- 
lyniiwliiaitthe 
.  ofrtrfiimaaAe 
rr  «a«y  ttimij  rvla.  AO  able- 
to  ftpls  Anr  tW  aaiiM,  a^  fl 
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citizen,  wliethor  able  to  work  or  not.     As  in  military  matters  the 

dnty  to  fight  is  couditioned  upon  the  physical  ability,  while  the 

right  to  protection  is  conditioned  only  upon  citizenship,  bo  we 

would  condition  the  obligation  to  work  upon  the  strength  to  work, 

but  the  right  to  support  upon  citizenship  only. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear  that  in  using  the  military  analogy  I 

liad  unwittingly  set  a  snare  in  divers  ways  for  General  Walker, 

for  he  says  in  another  place  : 

"  Xa  Mr.  BoUoiay'a  ormr  all  are  to  bo  paid  alike,  aod  oro  to  eoJo7  oqulviUent  phjra- 
Icat  condlUous.  ThsOfBcera  and  privaUw  are  to  fara  In  all  ruspocta  thesatno,  Iho 
bUbeat  bavlttK  no  prefereaoe  whatever  over  tb«  maaoeat,  absolatoly  no  maUsruU 
eooaUoraUon  bcius  awarded  to  the  Kreatost  powers  In  production  or  In  adminia- 
Uation.  Now,  the  mla  is  rerr  dlBfareat  from  this  in  the  realonnlos  of  the  civilised 
world,  and  Mr.  Bellamy  would  do  well  to  be  oaretol,  leet,  in  leaving  out  the  prin- 
olpie  of  graded  rewards  corresponding  to  gradations  of  rank,  be  ahoold  omit  a 
feature  wUcb  may  cause  bis  industrial  arm;  to  fall  to  pieoea." 

A  considerable  experience  of  criticisms  of  "  Looking  Back- 
ward "  by  gentlemen  who  had  been  prevented  by  press  of  more 
important  business  from  reading  the  book  had  prepared  me  for 
some  curious  statements  of  what  I  had  put  in  and  what  I  had  left 
out;  but  I  was  distinctly  startled  to  learn  that  the  principle  of 
graded  rewards  corresponding  to  ranks  had  been  left  out  of  tho 
constitution  of  what  General  Walker  callfl  "Mr.  Bellamy's  army." 
Upon  consulting  the  book  again.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  my 
recollection  of  it  was  correct,  and  that,  in  fact,  a  special  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  industrial  army  is  such  a  system  of 
"  rewards  corresponding  to  gradations  of  rank  "  as  makes  dili- 
gence and  achievement  in  the  public  service  the  sole  and 
sore  avenue  to  all  social  distinction,  posts  of  authority,  and 
honors  of  office. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  provision  for  the  physical  needs 
of  all  is  the  name,  bt>canae  those  needs  are  the  same,  and 
because  it  is  a  vital  principle  of  Nationalism  that  all  forms  of 
necessary  work,  front  the  scavenger's  to  the  statesman's,  aro 
equally  worthy.  The  question  which  arises  on  this  misunder- 
ataoding  us  to  tho  nso  of  terms  is  whether  General  Walker  fairly 
represents  public  sentiment  in  ruling  out  any  kind  of  reward  or 
Incentive,  except  money,  as  effectual.  I  submit  that  he  is  not  a 
f«ir  representative  in  this  respect  of  the  sentiment  of  men  in 
gfineral,  nor  even  probably  of  his  own  serious  second  thought. 
Dc>ei  he  think  that  it  is  the  difference  between  tho  salarj-  of  the 
lioQt«aaai  and  the  captaia,  or  tho  honor  and  authority  of  tho 
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ailfilM  niM.  if  Um  folknnag : 
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la  tlw  im  ptwae,  ttb  h  «  mi^lriwwt  rf  tfcg  bmb.  I  oovbera 
mf  or  bsply  UmI  Um  mmb  oI  dofy  and  the  desre  of  applMiae 
•loDO  win  infloeace  all  bob  onflkntij.  Aa  haa  jiBt  bern  ox- 
yhlaerl,  the  revarda  of  aatbority,  af  aoeial  xa&k  axid  i>aUie  pnMB> 
immtB,  an  hM  o«t  to  wodEera  aa  the  prian  of  diEgeoee,  in  a 
iwnir  in  vhiek  tbey  nerer  hare  been  bcoo^t  to  bear  opon 
boiBsa  oaton  nnder  anj  indoitrial  or  aoctal  srstem  before,  siaoe 
tba  world  bcfaiL  TheonljiDoentireavhickareeliiiunaied  nader 
the  Hatkmal  plao  are  the  deabe  of  inordinate  wealth  and  the  iear 
of  porerty. 

Bat  it  t«  ifl  Taio  that  we  pile  op  other  atotiTee  in  place  of  tho 
loat  of  gold  and  the  fear  of  want.  General  Walker  refoaea  to 
allow  that  any  other  motirea  than  theae  ate  c«pab<e  of  moritig 
men  to  any  adequate  def^ree.  '*  From  the  origin  of  mankind,  to 
the  praent  time,*'  he  sayi,  "  the  naia  apar  to  exertion  has  been 
want." 

Dili  Oeneml  Wnlk^T  fttt  emploT  a  tramp  who  was  working  on 

,  to  Gil  it?  Did  he  find  thai 
i(-ii  worti,  MiiL'iij  iiii.  -ji'ir  M-iarurely  and  solely  want,  was  a  pj-ofit 
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able  sort  of  labor  ?  Haa  he  not  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  tho 
Work  of  a  man  who  has  a  home,  money  in  the  bank,  and  an  in- 
surance on  bis  life,  a  man  with  whom  want  is  oat  of  any  immedi- 
ate  consideration,  is  worth  five  times  as  much  per  hour  as  that  of 
the  tramp  whom  he  would  apparently  have  us  accept  as  the  ideal 
laborer?  Want,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  the  main  spur  to  work, 
is  the  motive  of  only  the  worst  work,  while  good  work  is  done  in 
the  proportion  in  which  fear  of  want  is  absent,  and  the  instinct 
of  self-development,  of  ambition  and  honor,  reputation  and 
]x>wer,  takes  its  place.  In  no  way  is  the  impotence  of  want  aa  a 
spur  to  exertion  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  its  failure  to 
Btironlate  precisely  those  classes  of  society  which  feel  it  most. 

There  are  thousands  of  wretched  beings  in  this  and  every  other 
country,  life-long  idlers,  paupers,  vagabonds,  who  will  starve, 
freeze,  and  endure  every  pang  sooner  than  accept  work,  even 
when  it  is  offered  to  them.  Is  it  askeil  what  Nationalism  will  do 
with  this  class  ?  The  answer  is  straight  and  swift.  It  will  do 
with  them  what  the  present  order  cannot  do  ;  it  will  make  them 
work.  Equality  of  rights  means  equality  of  duty,  and  in  under- 
taking to  guarantee  the  one  the  nation  will  undertake  to  enforce 
the  other. 

General  Walker  accuses  me  of  militarism.  I  confess  an  ad 
miration  of  the  soldiers  business  as  the  only  one  in  which,  from 
the  start,  men  throw  away  the  purse  and  reject  every  sordid 
standard  of  merit  and  achievement.  The  very  conditions  which 
Nationalism  promises — that  is  to  say,  security  as  to  livelihood,  with 
duty  and  the  love  of  honor  as  motives — are  the  actual  conditions 
of  military  life.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  war  has  a  glamour  ?  That 
glamour  we  wonld  give  to  the  pejiceful  pursuits  of  industry  by 
making  them,  like  the  duty  of  the  soldier,  public  service.  Some 
have  said  that  Nationalism  requires  a  change  in  human  nature  ; 
bat  men  on  turning  soldiers  do  not  become  better  men,  do  not  ex- 
perience a  charjge  of  heart.  Thoy  are  merely  placed  under  the 
influence  of  different  incentives.  Make  industry  a  public  service, 
M  war  now  is,  and  you  will  win  for  work  the  inspiration  of  war. 

For  I.,  "ortion  of  General  Walker's  argument  next  to  be  taken 
np,  I  bespeaK  ,     Mcular  attention.    He  observes  : 

"Were  U>e  pluuilosj  of  a  atate  In  which  OYerr  one  ahoald  haTV  enoogh  and  to 
•par«k  tn  whIrhUie  I'linrlition*  of  life  should  cease  to  be  ardaooa  and  atem.  from 
whlck  oare  and  (oUcUude  for  the  fnturo  ahonld  be  banUhed.  and  tho  neooMariM, 
oontotik  and  frbaieaome  loxorloe  of  life  should  ooon  na«fly  to  ail,— won  thla  wild. 
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willing  to  live  in  the  country,  and  consequently  there  would  be 
a  general  rush  to  the  cities.  It  eeema  very  evident  to  me  that 
General  Walker  would  never  have  raised  this  point  had  he  not 
become  temporarily  mixed  up  as  to  which  side  he  held  a  brief  for. 
Surely  no  one  can  know  better  than  General  Walker  that  it  is 
precisely  in  this  matter  of  equalizing  the  advantages  of  country 
with  city  life  that  the  present  industrial  system  has  scored  one  of 
ita  roost  complete  and  signal  failures.  The  abandonment  of  the 
farm  for  the  town  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  alarming 
features  of  the  present  social  situation.  What  on  earth  was 
General  Walker  thinking  of  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at 
the  present  rate  of  the  rush  cMtyward,  the  abandonment  of  the 
country  bids  fair  to  be  completed  long  before  the  Nationalists 
have  a  chance  to  try  their  hands?  Could  there  bo  a  more  strik- 
ing illustration,  if  for  the  purpose  of  the  figure  we  may  identify 
General  Walker  with  the  system  he  defends,  of  a  man  with  an 
actual  and  colossal  l>eam  in  his  own  eye  animadverting  upon  a 
theoretical  nioto  in  somebody's  else  ? 

Me-an while  it  serves  our  purpose  that  General  Walker  should 
have  raised  this  point,  for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  remark 
that  a  direct  tendency  of  Nationalism  will  be  to  check  the  excess- 
Itc  growth  of  the  cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  A  central 
control  of  production  and  distribution  will,  to  a  great  degree,  de- 
stroy the  a<lvi»utftgcs  which,  under  the  competitive  system,  great 
cities  have  over  villages  as  localities  for  manufacturing,  and  the 
result  will  be  industrial,  and  as  a  consequence  social,  decentraliza- 
tion. The  cooperative  features  of  the  National  plan  will,  indeed, 
greatly  increase  the  pleasures  and  conveniences  of  city  life,  but 
not  relatively  more  than  they  will  enhance  the  attractions  of  life 
in  the  village. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  severest  charge  which  General  Walker 
makes  against  Nationalism.  lie  says  that  what  he  justly  calls 
*'  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Nationalism,"  namely,  that  all  ^ 
workers  shall  share  alike  in  the  national  product,  is  "dishonest.*'' 
That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  position,  he  adds  that  "to 
Bay  that  one  who  produces  twice  as  much  as  another  shall  yot 
have  no  more  is  palpable  robbery.  It  is  to  make  that  man  for 
half  his  time  a  sbve  working  for  others  without  reward."  ^ 

Here  we  have  a  very  explicit  statement  that  the  producer 
should  have  what  he  produces,  and,  as  a  neoesaary  consec^aence. 
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that  the  uon-prodncer  should  have  nothing,  for  evidently,  if  the 
producer  haa  all  he  produces,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the 
non-producer.  Moreover,  if  it  be  "dishonest"  for  the  weak 
worker  to  share  equally  with  the  strong,  it  would  obviously  bo 
still  more  so  for  the  idler  to  get  anything  at  all.  Now,  under  the 
present  industrial  system  it  is  tolerably  notorious  that  the  hardest 
workers  and  chiefest  producers  arc  the  poorest  paid  and  worstj 
treated,  while  not  only  do  idlers  share  their  product  with  theni} 
but  get  the  lion's  share  of  it.  Is  General  Walker  willing  that  the 
present  industrial  system  shall  be  remodelled  on  the  plan  he  lays 
down  as  the  only  hone-st  one — of  giving  the  whole  product  to  the 
producer  ?  If  so,  the  Anarchists  are  to  be  congratuhited  upon  the 
ardor  of  their  new  disciple.  If  not,  he  certainly  owes  an  ex- 
planation to  the  friends  of  the  present  industrial  system  for  giv- 
ing away  their  case  so  completely. 

r  Let  me  suggest  that  his  explanation  may  be  very  simple.  In- 
stead of  the  word  '^  produces,"  he  should  have  used  the  phrase 
"  can  get  hold  of."  This  simple  change  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world.  To  say  a  man  is  entitled  to  what  he  "  produces  " 
is  to  invite  instant  revolution  ;  but  to  say  that  a  man  is  entitled 
to  what  ho  "can  get  hold  of"  is  to  state  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  the  present  order. 

^  Meanwhile  I  will  briefly  mention  the  grounds  on  which 
Nationalism  insists  that  the  weak  worker  shall  share  equally  with 
the  stronger,  or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  that  all  men  and  women, 
while  required  to  render  such  service  as  they  may  be  cajmble  of, 
shall  share  alike  this  total  product.  This  law  results  from  the 
fact  that  Nationalism  contemplates  society,  both  economically 
and  morally,  not  as  au  accidental  conglomeration  of  mutually 
independent  and  uucounected  molecules,  but  as  an  organism,  not 
complete  in  its  molecules,  but  in  its  totality  only.  It  refuses  to 
recognize  the  individual  as  standing  alone,  or  as  living  or  working 
to  or  for  himself  alone,  but  insists  upon  regarding  him  as  an 
inseparable  member  of  humanity,  with  an  allegiance  and  a  duty  to 
his  fellows  which  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  cast  off,  and  with 

'claims  upon  his  follows  which  are  equally  obligatory  upon  them. 
In  a  word.  Nationalism  holds  that  every  one  is  born  into  the 
world  a  debtor  to  society  for  all  he  can  do,  a  creditor  to  society  for  all 
he  needs.  It  r"-'r»»»o9rta  a  plan  by  whicli  this  great  exclmugeof  duties, 
this  diach  irocal  responsibilities,  may  be  effected. 
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Perhaps  General  Wnlker  will  be  nble  to  see  that  with  this  plan, 
which  counts  all  hutntui  beings  oqnnl  purtuers  in  a  business 
carried  on  from  generation  to  generation,  from  the  beginning  of 
humanity  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  indefinitely  further,  the 
practice  of  Saturday-night  Bettlemeuts  between  the  merabiTB  of 
the  firm,  with  mutual  hundwushings  as  to  further  responsibilitiea 
for  one  another,  would  Bcarcely  be  consistent. 

A  defect  of  General  Walker's  method  as  a  social  philosopher 
is  that  he  overworks  his  savages  and  Polynesians  as  illustrations, 
when  he  conld  easily  find  much  more  pertinent  analogies  iu  the 
community  about  him,  if  he  would  only  look  around  a  little.  For 
example,  in  going  on  to  argue  that  a  uniform  rate  of  compensation 
is  ruinous,  he  says,  "Such  a  levelling  downwards  would  end  all 
progress,"  and  adds  that  there  are  plenty  of  tribes  and  races  in 
which  it  is  in  full  operation.  Unfortunately  for  Nationalism,  he 
remarks,  "  They  are  all  miserable  embruted  savages."  Now,  the 
trade-unions  of  America  and  England  are,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, based  upon  the  principle  of  a  uniform  scale  of  wages,  and 
on  this  basis  have  been  doing  the  world's  work  for  a  long  time. 
It  will,  doubtless,  be  9  painful  surprise  to  them,  and,  indeed,  to 
the  communities  whose  work  they  do,  to  learn  that  they  are  "all 
miserable  embruted  savages.''  Is  not  General  Walker  a  trifle  harsh? 

The  limits  of  this  article  compel  mo  to  pass  on  to  that  por- 
tion of  General  Walker's  paper  in  which  he  discusses  the  aims 
and  ends  of  the  Nationalist  party.  lie  complains  that  he  finds 
no  statement  of  the  means  by  which  Nationalists  propose  to  ac- 
complish their  end  of  having  all  industries  operated  in  the  inter- 
est of  and  by  the  nation.  Now,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it 
is  entirely  General  Walker's  own  fault  if  he  does  not  know  just  tho 
ste{>3  by  which  Nationalists  propose  to  make  a  beginning  in  car- 
rying out  their  programme.  In  public  addresses,  in  articles  pub- 
lished in  recognized  organs  of  the  movement,  and  in  hearings 
before  legislative  committees,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  explicit 
■tat«mont8  on  this*  subject  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
I      "  ' .  indeed,  its  history  from  the  start  has  been  a  prac- 

t:  ;i  of  the  charge  of  being  impractical,  brouglit  against 

it  br  sundry  critics  who  hare  not  cared  to  know  the  truth. 

In  the  next  pliuri),  I  must  correct  a  serious  misstatement  made 
by  General  Walker.     He  says  in  a  foot-note  to  his  article  : 

"  WltOe  th«  tMOD  of  lh»  book  bom  to  aieep  tn  1887  and  wakM  In  1,000.  tli«  now  itato 
VOU  CL. — MO.  400.  :44 
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hu  been  In  perfect  oporatloD  for  a  long  time.   TIte  Kroftt  obMige  U  apoken  of  f 
llATlnR  tftken  place  lostantancoiuil}-.  Ihrougli  the  simple  formation  of  Ibe  Indastrlal 
arm  jr." 


This  statement  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  the  sermon  of 
Dr.  Burton  the  change  is  described  as  having  been  effected  "in 
the  time  of  one  generation,"  and  elsewhere  is  spoken  of  aa  having 
been  completed  ""early  in  the  twentieth  century."  There  is 
nowhere  in  the  book  the  slightest  foundation  for  General 
Walker's  declaration  that  "the  great  change  is  spoken  of  as  having 
taken  place  instautaTieously  through  the  simple  formation  of  the 
industrial  army."  It  has  always  been  my  own  belief,  and  I  think 
that  of  Nationalists  in  general,  that,  always  subject  to  the  leading 
^of  events,  the  process  of  the  uationulizution  of  industry  will  l>o 
'  gradual,  first  embracing  certain  semi-public  businesses  and 
extending  to  others  as  indicated  by  their  special  conditions  :  tlic 
controlling  idea  being  always  to  avoid  derangement  of  business 
and  undue  hardship  to  individuals.  Confiscation  ia  not  a  ntothod 
.of  Nationalism. 

For  the  benefit  of  tliose  who  may  share  the  self-inflicted 
ignorance  of  General  Walkor,  I  will  briefly  state  what,  to  begin 
with,  Nationalists  propose.  First  and  foremost,  they  favor  an 
immediate  and  radicid  improvement  in  the  school  system  of 
the  country,  which  shall  give  the  children  of  the  poor  equal  ad- 
vantages with  those  of  the  rich,  so  far  as  regards  the  public- 
school  system.  In  the  school-room  they  would  begin  to  build  the 
new  nation.  To  this  end  they  propose  raising  tlie  limit  of  com- 
pulsory education  year  by  year,  aa  rapidly  as  {mblic  sentiment  will 
permit.  They  propose  making  the  compulsory  period  for  all 
children  cover  the  entire  jieriod  during  which  the  schools  are 
open,  instead  of  a  part  of  it,  as,  for  example,  in  Massachusetts  a 
beggarly  twenty  weeks  in  the  year,  the  schools  being  ojien  nearly 
twice  that  time.  They  propose  to  make  tht  employment  of  chil- 
dren during  term  time  or  school  hours  a  misdemeanor.  In 
cases  of  great  poverty  they  propose  such  provkiou  for  the  partial 
support  of  children  aa  may  bo  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
attend  school. 

Tlie  Nationalists  propose  the  immediate  assumption  by  the 
municipalities  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  surface  and  elevated 
car  lines  of  towns,  with  all  other  services  now  performed  by  corpo- 
rations.  ^JHHik.oppo6e  and  protest  against  the  grunting  of  any 
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more  public  franchises  to  individualH  or  corporations  iiiulcr  imy 
circunistuiiees.  Let  the  people  attend  to  their  own  biiainesH. 
They  propose  the  natiotializutiou  of  telephones  and  telegraphs, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  express  business  by  the  post-office. 
They  propose  national  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
They  propoee  that  all  mineral  deposits  hereafter  di8covere<l  or 
opened  shall  belong  to  the  nation.  They  propose  national  con- 
trol of  all  coal  mines  now  in  operation. 

A  l)ody  of  1,500,000  workingmen  would  by  these  measures  be 
taken  into  the  public  service.  It  is  proposed  that  this  force 
should  be  organized  on  a  thorouglily  humane  basis  of  steady 
employment,  reasonable  hours,  pensions  for  sickness,  accident, 
and  age,  with  lialiility  to  discliarge  only  for  fault  or  incompetenco 
aft«r  a  fair  hearing. 

A  specific  plan  is  proposed  by  which  political  executives  would 
be  deprived  of  influence  through  patronage  over  the  industrial 
serricc,  and  its  abuse  for  partisan  ends  rendered  impossible. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  public  control  of  these  branches  of 
boBiDeaa  would  result  not  only  in  the  great  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  employees,  but  also  in  far  greater  cheapness  and 
efficiency  of  service.  Take  the  single  instance  of  the  coal  busi- 
ness. !n«!tead  of  shutting  down  tiie  mines  whenever  the  demand 
tomporurily  slackens,  and  putting  up  prices  as  soon  as  it  starts  up 
■gain,  the  government  would  work  the  mines  continuonsly  to  their 
full  capacity.  Inst<'a<l  of  piling  up  the  product  at  tidewater  to 
clog  transportation  at  any  increase  of  demand,  and  thus  excuse 
extortionate  prices,  the  coal  would  be  forwarded  as  fast  as 
mined  to  distributing  centres  all  over  the  country,  from  which 
consumers  could  be  promptly  and  conveniently  served.  The 
price  of  coal  under  these  conditions  would  never  exceed  the 
Bgnres  represented  by  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  actual  freight 
nnder  favorable  transportation  conditions,  nor,  with  suitable  aocu- 
ffiulatiuns  at  the  distributing  points,  need  it  vary  between  winter 
and  summer,  or  between  mild  and  severe  seasons. 

LjK'k  of  space  ft>rhids  me  to  dwell  upon  the  effect  to  purge 
our  legislative  and  congressional  lobbies,  to  put  an  end  to  stock- 
gambling  in  its  chief  form,  and  to  terminate  the  wholesale 
swindling  of  the  investing  public  by  milroatl  promoters,  specula- 
tors, grabbers,  and  wreckers,  which  would  result  from  nationaliz- 
ing the  railroads.  £dw'aro  Bellamt. 
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BY  MAX  o'KELL. 


Speak  of  electric  light,  of  phonographs  and  graphophones,  if 
you  like  ;  speuk  of  those  thougand  uud  ouu  invi-ntiona  which  have 
come  out  of  the  American  brain  ;  but  if  yon  wish  to  mention  the 
greatest  and  most  wonderful  achievement  of  American  activity, 
do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  give  the  palm  to  American 
journalism  :  it  is  simply  the  nee pim  ultra. 

You  will  find  some  ))eople,  I  admit,  who  condemn  its  loud 
tone  ;  others  who  object  to  its  meddling  wiih  private  life  ;  others, 
again,  who  hivve  something  to  say  of  its  contemjjt  for  statements 
which  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  strict  truth.  I  even  believe 
that  a  French  writer,  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  name,  once  said  that 
very  few  statements  to  be  found  in  an  American  paper  were  to 
be  relied  uiron— beyond  tlic  date.  People  may  say  this  and  may 
Bay  that  about  American  journalism;  I  confess  that  I  like  it, 
simply  becuiuse  it  will  supply  you  with  twelve — on  Sundays  with 
tliirty — pages  that  are  readable  from  the  first  line  to  the  last. 
Yea,  from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  including  the  advertisements. 

The  American  journalist  may  be  a  man  of  letters,  but,  above  all, 
he  must  possess  a  bright  and  graphic  pen,  and  his  services  areTiot 
required  if  he  cannot  write  a  racy  article  or  paragraph  out  of  the 
most  trifling  incident.  He  must  relate  facts  if  he  can,  but  if  he 
cannot,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts  ;  he  must  be  entertaining 
and  turn  out  something  that  is  readable. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  reporter  has  to  send  to  his  paper  the 
account«of  a  police-court  proceeding.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  bring  to  the  ofBce  than  the  case  of  a  servant  girl  who  has 
robbed  her  mistress  of  a  pair  of  iliamond  earrings.  The  English 
reporter  will  bring  his  editor  soinething  in  the  following  stylo  : 

"  Mary  Jane  Smith  wiis  yesterday  charged  before  I^fr.  So-iind- 
So  with        "      'a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  from  her  mistress.    It 
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apjiears  that,  last  Momluy,  us  Mr;*.  N.  weul  to  lier  room  to  dress 
for  dinner,  she  missed  u  pair  of  diurnond  eiirriugs,  which  she 
usually  kept  in  a  little  drawer  in  her  bedroom.  On  questioning  her 
maid  on  the  subject,  she  received  incoherent  answers  ;  saspicion 
thai  the  maid  was  the  lliiuf  arous  in  her  mind,  and  .  .  .,"  and 
half  M  column  in  this  dry  style  will  be  published  in  the  Timc«,  the 
Standard,  the  Duibj  News,  or  any  other  London  morning  paper. 

Now,  the  Aniorican  reporter  will  he  required  to  bring  something 
a  little  more  entertaining  if  he  hopes  to  be  worth  his  salt  on  the 
staff  of  his  paper,  and  ho  will  probably  get  up  an  account  like 
thia: 

•'  Mary  Jaue  Smith  is  a  pretty  little  brunette  of  some  twenty 
Bummers,  On  looking  in  the  glass  at  her  dainty  little  ears,  she 
fancied  how  lovely  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  would  look  in 
them.  So  one  day  she  thought  she  would  try  on  those  of  her 
mistress.  IJow  lovely  she  looked  !  said  the  looking-glass,  ajid  the 
Mephistoplieles  that  ia  hidden  in  the  corner  of  every  man's  or 
woman's  breast  soon  suggested  that  she  should  keep  them,  .  .  .," 
etc.,  etc.,  and  the  whole  will  read  like  a  little  story,  probably 
entitled  something  like,  "Another  Gretcheu  gono  wrong  through 
the  love  of  jewels." 

Tho  heading  has  to  be  thought  of  no  less  than  the  paragraph. 
Not  a  line  is  to  be  dull  in  a  paper  sparkline  all  over  with  eye- 
ticklerv  of  all  sorts.  Oh  !  those  delicious  headings  that  would 
resnscitate  the  most  dead  of  the  dead  and  make  thorn  sit  up  in 
their  gntves  ! 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  named  Smith  was  bitten  by  a  rattle- 
make  and  treattnl  with  whiskey  at  a  New  York  hospital.  An 
English  paper  would  have  just  mentioned  the  fact,  and  have  the 
paragraph  headed,  "A  man  cured  of  a  rattlesnake  bite  by 
whiBkey";  but  a  kind  correspondent  sends  me  the  headings  of 
ihi«  bit  of  intelligence  in  five  New  York  papers.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Smith  is  all  right  I 

2.  Whiskey  does  it ! 

3.  The  snake  routed  at  all  points  I 
i.  The  reptile  is  nowhere  ! 

6.  Drunk  for  three  days  I ! 

Let  a  batch  of  otlicinls  bo  dismissed  ;  do  not  suppose  that  an 
Ainoricati  editor  will  accept  the  uews  with  8uch  a  heading  as 
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"Diwniml  of  nfficials."    Tlw  ri>p<irt(T  will  hare  to  bring  eomej 
labels  that  will  fetch  the  attciitiou.     '*  Mastticro  at  the  Ciutom- 
llouse "  or  "  So  many  beade  in  the  bosketa  ! "  will  do.     Now,  I 
maintain  that  it  require  a  wonderful  i>t  liing  lit- 

tlu  short  of  geniui«,  to  be  jtble,  ert-ry  ii.>.  iidredof 

such  headings.     But  the  American  jonrnalist  does  it. 

An  Anipricnn  paper  is  a  hnge  collection  of  short  stories.  The 
Sunday  cilitiou  of  the  New  York  World,  the  New  York  Herald, 
the  Chicago  Herald,  the  Chicago  Tribun*,  the  Boston  Hrrald, 
the  Boston  Globe,  and  many  others,  is  something  like  ten  vol- 
umes of  miscellaneous  literature,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
•chicTement  to  be  compared  to  it. 

The  steamer  that  brought  me  to  America  a  few  veeks  ago, 
when  some  hundred  miles  from  Sandy  Hook,  was  boarded  by  the 
pilot,  who  brought  the  New  York  papers  with  bun.  After  being 
dead  to  the  world  for  nearly  a  fortui^t,  we  passengers  poanoed 
upon  them.  The  first  item  that  caught  my  eye  wae  beaded, 
.  *'  Mis.  Nash  takes  ber  time  orer  it."  It  ^>pean  that  a  fortnight 
befors  Mrs.  Nash  bad  bad  a  baby,  that  a  week  later  she  had  pr»- 
•ented  ber  husband  with  a  second,  and  that  tbe  day  before  A 
third  bad  come  into  the  worbL  Now,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
in  Prance  and  in  Bnglaad.  wbcre  things  are  dooa  in  tbe  oU- 
liMhioo  ways.  Mr&  ^'^eb  would  bare  taken  only  one  day  to  pir»- 
mtX  Mr.  Kaafa  with  this  nuoMTiMM  hauly;  bvt  wbat  is  tbe  ue  ot 
«MUXif  to  Anericia  if  it  is  to  see  tbiap  <ioBe  a*  tber  are  fai  tiM  | 
Old  World  ?  **  Mrs.  Nash  ukes  ber  date  eter  it !  *  How 
did !  bmrloTeiy !  bow  good^amond !  H«b  toM  for  Mr.  K^  ^ 
to  pRt  a  atop  to  it.  I  slMMuld  say. 

I  cannot  do  bettor  Umb  to  ooafHvaaAvfmcan  paper  toastora  I 
where  tbe  goodi»  tke  aftklMi  an  hhsPed  so  as  to  iraaediateljr< 
atnka  tbe  oMbsaMr.      A  few  wecb  ago  I  beard  my  Mead, 
Palo— 1  Oiaulta  H.  Tayksr,  editor  of  that  wy 
tfwBoitaB  (Wilis,  gire  aa  Mstewtiim  addrstaa 
tbe  HMMiben  of  tbe  New  E^toad  Clab,  of  Beataa.    He  i 
»i^— dtbaithe|w<fciatorofamanM4wi  h«d  ■■  mm^  rjf 
Mdkt  bit  skoi^viaiw  attmstivo  to  tte  iMUfe  «■  atty 
If  tbe  OsIsmI  is  e(  epiWM  tbat  jnanM Ks»  is  aoaieaadtbe 
joaraalHi  a  aasre  tredsMBB.  I  a^twe  wisk  lum.     If 
■St  to  waak  aiwf  tbe  b%ban  irf  aabisst  el 
to  be  Mtku^  bat  a    ■■■iiiisj  oataqKM^  I  i^ne  w^ 
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Kow,  is  journaUsm  a  coniinercial  enterprise  ?  Well,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  ia,  especially  in  a  democracy.  The  people 
of  a  democracy  like  America  are  educated  in  politics.  They 
think  for  themsclvcB,  and  care  but  little  for  the  opinions  of  such 
and  such  a  journalist  on  any  question  of  public  interest  They 
want  news,  not  literary  essays  on  news.  When  I  hear  some 
Americana  say  that  they  object  to  their  journalism,  I  answer  that 
journalists  are  like  other  people  who  supply  the  public:  thej- 
ceop  the  article  that  is  wanted. 

A  free  country  possessea  the  government  it  deserves,  and  the 
journalism  that  it  wants.  And  a  people  active  and  busy  as  the 
Americans  are  want  a  journalism  that  will  keep  their  interest 
awake  and  amuse  them — and  they  get  it.  The  average  Ameri- 
can, for  example,  cares  not  a  pin  for  what  his  representatives  say 
or  do  in  Washington,  but  ho  likes  to  be  acquainted  with  what  ia 
going  on  in  Europe,  and  that  is  why  the  American  jonmaliat  will 
give  him  a  far  more  detailed  account  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  than  of  what  is  being  said  in  the  Capitol. 

In  France  journalism  is  personal.  On  any  great  question  of  the 
day.  domestic  or  foreign,  the  Frenchman  will  want  to  read  tlie 
opinion  of  John  Lemoinne  in  the  Journal  des  Dibafs,  or  the 
opinion  of  Edward  Lockroy,  or  may  be  that  of  Ilenry  Rochefort. 
Every  Frenchmen  is  led  by  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  he  patron- 
izes. Bnt  the  Frenchman  is  only  a  democrat  in  name,  and 
France  has  made  the  mistake  of  establishing  a  republic  before 
she  made  republicans  of  her  sons.  A  French  journalist  signs  his 
articles  and  is  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  Every  successful 
journalist  has  a  chance  to  be  elected  a  representative  of  the 
people. 

In  America,  or  in  England,  the  jonmalist  has  no  person- 
ality oatside  the  literary  classes.  A  leading  article  in  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  paper  will  attract  no  public  notice.  It  will  only 
be  qooted  on  the  European  continent.     It  is  the  monthly  and  the 

akly  papers  or  magazines  that  now  play  the  part  of  the  dailies 
Fuf  bygone  days.     An  article  in  the  London  Spfctntor  or  Siifurday 
Review,  or  in  one  of  the  great  American  monthly  magazines,  will  be 
|aot«d  all  over  the  land,  and  1  believe  that  this  relatively  new  jour- 
has  now  forever  taken  the  place  of  the  old  one.  In  a  country 
where  everybody  reads,  men  as  well  as  women  ;    in  a  country 
rbere  nobodj  takes  any  interest  in  politics  outside  of  the  State  in 
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which  he  lires,  Lhe  Journalist  lias  to  torn  out  every  day  all  the 
news  ho  can  gather  in  the  most  readable  form.  Formerly  journal* 
ism  wa«  a  branch  of  litcmture  ;  now  it  is  a  news  etore ; 
and  is  so  not  only  in  America.  The  English  press  shows 
Bigua  of  the  same  tendency,  and  so  do  the  Parisian  papers.  Take 
the  London  Pall  Mall  Oazette  and  Star,  and  the  Paris  Figaro,  as 
illustrations  of  wimt  I  ad  vimce.  And  as  democracy  makes  progress 
in  England,  journalism  will  become  more  and  more  American, 
although  the  English  reporter  will  have  some  trouble  in  trying  to 
compete  with  his  American  coti/rire  in  humor  and  liruliness. 
Under  the  guidance  of  political  leaders,  the  new8pai>er8  of  con- 
tinental Europe  direct  public  opinion ;  in  a  democracy  the  news- 
papers follow  public  opinion  and  cater  to  the  public  taste  :  they 
are  the  servants  of  the  people.  The  American  says  to  his  jounialists: 
"  I  don't  care  a  pin  for  your  opinion  on  such  a  question.  Give  me 
the  news  and  I  will  comment  on  it  myself.  Only  don't  forget  that 
I  have  to  do  fourteen  hours'  work  to-day  and  that  I  want  to  be 
amused." 

So,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  American  journalist 
must  be  spicy,  lively,  and  bright,  lie  must  know  how  not  merely 
to  report,  but  to  relate  in  a  racy,  catching  style,  an  accident,  a 
trial,  a  conHagration,  and  be  able  to  make  up  an  article  of  one  or 
two  columns  upon  the  most  insignificant  incident.  He  must  be  in- 
teresting, readable.  Uts  eyes  and  ears  mast  be  always  open 
every  one  of  his  five  senses  on  the  alert,  for  he  must  keep  ahead 
in  this  wild  race  for  news.  He  must  be  a  good  conversationalist 
on  most  subjects,  so  as  to  bring  bivck  from  his  interviews  with 
different  people  a  good  store  of  materials.  He  must  be  a  maa 
of  courage,  to  brave  rebuffs.  He  must  be  a  philosopher, 
to  pocket  abuse.  He  must  be  a  man  of  honor,  and  I  have 
always  found  him  so.  Whenever  I  have  begged  an  Ameri- 
can reporter  to  kindly  abstain  from  mentioning  this  or  that  which 
might  have  been  said  in  conversation  with  him,  I  have  invari- 
ably found  that  he  kept  his  word.  But  if  the  matter  is  of  pub- 
lic interest,  he  is,  before  all  and  above  all,  the  servant  of  the 
public.  So,  never  challenge  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  he  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  until  he  has  found  your  secret  and  ex- 
hibited it  in  public. 

I  do  not  think  th^t  American  journalism  needs  an  apology. 


It  is  the  natural  *' 


circum&tauuos  and  the  democratiQ 
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times  we  live  in.  The  Th<!"atro-Frnii«;ai8  is  not  now,  under  a  re- 
public, &ti(l  probiibly  never  again  will  be,  wliat  it  was  when  it  was 
placed  onder  the  ])atronugo  and  saporviBion  of  the  French  Court. 
Democracy  is  not  calculated  to  foster  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
like  monarchy,  with  its  court  and  its  fashionable  society.  Journal- 
ism cannot  be  now  what  it  was  when  pa]K!r8  were  read  by  })coj)le 
of  culture  only.  In  a  democracy,  the  stage  and  journalism  have  to 
please  the  masses  of  the  people.  As  the  people  become  better 
and  better  educated,  the  suigc  and  journalism  will  rise  with  them. 

What  the  people  want  is  news,  and  they  have  it,  and  journals 
are  properly  calW  "  newspapers." 

Speaking  of  American  journalism,  no  man  need  use  apolo- 
getic language. 

Not  when  the  proprietor  of  an  American  paper  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  provide  his  readers  with  the 
minutest  details  about  some  great  European  event. 

Not  when  an  American  paper  will,  at  its  own  expense,  send 
Mr.  Hen]7  M.  Stanley  to  Africa  in  search  of  Livingstone. 

Not  so  long  as  the  American  press  is  vigilant,  and  keeps 
its  thousand  eyes  open  on  the  interests  of  the  American  public. 

Max  O'Kell. 


OUR  U^  WATERED  EMPIRE. 

BY   NEL80K  A.    MILES,    BUIOADIEB-OEKESAl.,  U.S.  AUMY. 


Those  pioneers  of  Anu-ricun  civilizaliou  wlio  had  the  fortitude 
and  enterprise  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  plant  their  colonies  upon 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  this  continent,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  free  from  the  tyniiitiy  of  monarchical  governments  and  better 
exercise  the  rights  and  privilegcsof  independent  life  ;  whoforgen- 
erations  contended  against  a  savage  foe,  felling  the  forest,  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  fields  to  obtain  sustenance  for  themselves  and 
their  faniilifs,  jmd  who  early  established  institutions  of  learning 
for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  and  eventually  inaugurated  and  es- 
tablished a  most  perfect  system  of  government,  must  of  necessity 
have  hud  within  themselves  the  heroic  elements  of  character  which 
have  made  people  great  and  preeminent  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

I'ossibly  if  there  is  one  moral  influence  that  has  contributed 
more  to  the  success  of  that  people  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years  than  any  other,  or  which  will  warrant  their  prosperity  and 
perpetuity  in  the  future,  it  is  the  home  life  of  the  settlers  of  this 
country.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  and  sacred  than  the 
traditions,  memories,  and  influences  that  are  embraced  in  that  one 
word  home;  and  immeasurably  ia  this  the  fact  when  it  is  blessed 
with  the  assurance  of  independence  and  competence  which 
characterize  the  homes  of  our  country.  Loyalty  to  American  in- 
stitutions is  assured  by  bonds  of  citizenship  and  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  that  blessed  portion  of  earth,  however  humble  it  may  be, 
that  can  bo  called  an  American  home.  The  simplicity  and  purity 
of  such  a  life  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  country.  The  free  air  of 
heaven  inspires  pure  thoughts  and  noble  actions,  industry  without 
avarice,  luxury  without  intemperance,  economy  blendfd  with 
charity  and  generosity  ;  and  it  is  these  associations  and  surround- 
ings that  lu^^MDtributed  to  our  physical  and  moral  worth  as 
people 
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In  contradistinction  is  that  unfortunate  cliiae  of  people  who 
have  souglit  tliia  country  either  for  a  place  of  refuge  or  an  asylum, 
crowding  our  cities  and  towns,  inhabiting  the  alleys,  breathing 
foul  air,  and  living  upon  limited  and  unwholesome  food,  their 
idea  of  life  contaniinuted  even  beneath  its  natural  sphere  by  the 
asBociatione  and  influences  constantly  before  them  and  surround- 
ing them.  Hence,  any  measure  that  our  government  can  atlopt, 
that  will,  iu  the  main,  promote  the  general  good  of  the  people, 
by  which  the  true  American  character  and  spirit  can  be  ans- 
tained  and  encouraged,  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. 

As  we  review  the  acts  of  our  government  for  the  public  good, 
prominent  among  which  appear  the  improvements  to  our  great 
natural  water-courses  and  harbors  for  the  welfare  and  benefit  of 
comioerce,  and  the  interchange  of  products  of  our  country  for 
joee  of  others,  although  there  may  have  been  unwise  discrimin- 
klon  need  in  snch  appropriations,  yet,  in  the  main,  they  have  un- 

'doubtedly  been  of  national  benefit.  The  Homestead  Act,  by 
which  the  vitst  public  domain  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided 
into  email  tracts  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  an  industrious 
p»>ple,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  judicious  single  act  of  which  our 
government  can  boast.  Next  in  importance  may  be  mentioned 
the  Preemption  Act,  similar  in  effect  and  with  results  as  far-reach- 
ing and  beneficial.  The  Timber-Culture  Act  is  another,  and  one 
of  more  benefit  than  most  people  realize,  for  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  our  forests  must  in  a  few  years  produce  a  timber  famine  if 
it  is  not  counteracted  by  the  cultivation  of  forests  ;  and  as 
thtsee  are  deveIope<l  the  disustrons  effects  of  drought,  torna- 
loc8,     and     cyclones     will     be    diminished.        Another     com- 

"ncndable  act  of  the  government  has  been  the  appropria- 
tion of  vast  tracts  of  our  public  domain  to  the  establishment  in 
each  State  and  territory  of  agricultural  colleges,  by  which  most 
oseful  knowledge  has  been  disseminated  to  every  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Last,  but  not  least,  has  been  the  aid  given  by  the 
government  in  the  way  of  land  snbsidics  for  the  construction  of 
the  great  transcoutinental  railways,  by  which  the  natiou's  loyalty 
and  unity  are  bound  by  iron  bands,  and  the  }x<oplo  of  one  section 
■re  onabloti  to  communicate  readily  with  those  of  another,  not  to 
mention  the  benefits  that  have  bceik  assured  to  the  commercial 
i&t«res*a  of  the  country;  and  while  these  methods  have  been 
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criticised,  ami  in  some  re8[)ect8  comloninwl  iia  iiijudiciouB,  it  musi 
be  remembered  that  the  country  at  large  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited. The  price  of  every  alternate  section  of  land  held  by  the 
government  was  immediately  doubled,  and  the  goveniniunt  realized 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  instead  of  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  every  acre  sold  ;  and  the  value  of  such  lands 
was  increased  fully  100  per  cent,  over  what  it  would  have  boen 
had  they  remained  remote  from  any  means  of  commuuicatiou. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  vast  areas  of  the  public  do- 
main still  remaining  unoccupied,  which  seem  to  require  an  intel- 
ligent and  judicious  system  of  improvement  by  the  government 
in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  in  their  settlement, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  from  taking 
possession  of  the  water-courses  and  holding  them  eiclusively  for 
their  own  benefit,  tliereby  shutting  ont  all  others  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  much  larger  portion,  and  practically  controlling  the  use 
of  hundreds  of  acres  of  public  land  where  they  are  entitled  to 
one,  it  might  bo  well  for  the  government  to  inaugurate  ijome 
system  by  which  these  lands  may  be  utilized  and  colonized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  home-builders  who  constitute  oar  best  popu- 
lation. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  matter  which  should  not  fail  to 
be  duly  considered.  Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  witnessed 
the  terrible  results  occasioned  by  drought,  and  half-crops  have 
been  reported  throughout  many  of  the  States  and  territories.  We 
have  also  noticed  that  this  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  percentage 
of  land,  in  several  of  the  States  and  territories  referred  to,  being 
placed  under  very  heavy  mortgages;  and  should  this  impending 
evil  continue  for  a  series  of  years,  no  one  cun  anticipat-e  what  may 
follow.  That  good  results  can  be  produced  by  a  scientific  and 
judicious  control  of  the  water-courses  of  the  western  country  is  a 
fact  so  well  established  tliat  it  does  not  require  argument.  We 
may  have  reached  that  period  in  which  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  this  important  subject;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ques- 
tion of  water-storage  and  irrigating  works  in  the  arid  regions  of 
our  western  country  has  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  especially  the  citizens  residing  west  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian,  more  in  the  past  few  years  than  ever  before. 
While  the  people  of  nearly  every  State  and  territory  west 
of   that  ^^^^^  have  carefully  considered  the  question,  and 
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their  legislators  have  entw.-t«d  Iawb  bearing  upon  it,  the  Fed- 
erul  Government  but  recently  took  np  the  mutter  by  act  of  Con- 
gress anthorizing  the  investigation  of  this  eiibject  to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  the  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  can  be 
benefited  by  irrigation.  It  stipulated  that  >100,000  be  ap- 
propriated lor  topographical  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jnne  30,  1889,  or  any  i>art  thereof,  to  be  nsed  by  the 
very  able  Director  of  the  (Jeological  Survey,  Major  Powell, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  feasibility  of  providing  reservoirs 
of  water  with  a  view  to  establish  a  system  of  irrigation  of  the 
lands  in  question,  and  Major  Powell  was  directed  to  make  his  re- 
port to  Congress  at  as  early  a  date  as  was  practicable.  Upon  his 
report  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  #100.000  was  supplemented  by  au  additional  appropriation  of 
1250.000  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  for  the  further  inveatigatioQ  of  the  arid  region.  A  committee 
of  Senators  was  appointed  to  visit  the  arid  regions  of  the  different 
western  States  and  territories  the  past  summer.  It  completed  its 
work  of  investigatioD;  was  on  the  road  some  fifty  days,  travelling 
in  that  time  about  12,000  miles,  and  taking  the  testimony  of 
hundred  of  witnesses. 

These  were  the  first  Federal  steps  toward  the  utilization  of 
what  is  commonly  called  desert  laud.  The  bill  reserves  all  lands 
that  may. hereafter  be  designated  for  reservoirs  and  ditches,  and 
the  hinds  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  for  such  reservoirs,  from 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act ;  and  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  from  time  to  time  remove  any  of  the  reservations  made 
by  the  bill,  and  in  his  discretion,  by  proclamation,  ojjen  any  por- 
tion or  all  of  the  lands  reserved  by  the  provision  to  settlement 
under  the  homestead  laws.  This,  however,  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  fix  the  price  of  such  lands,  improved  by  the  general  govern  • 
mcnt,  as  will  compensate  it  for  the  expense  of  such  imj)rovemcnt. 
The  sums  appropriated,  it  is  hoped,  are  but  the  commencement 

necessary  appropriations  for  irrigating  purposes,  as  they  will 
sly  cover  the  amount  requisite  for  preliminary  investiga- 
tions, without  in  the  least  considering  the  vastness  and  extent  of 
the  work  to  follow.  The  engineers  employed  in  the  work  are 
required  to  measure  the  various  streams  and  sources  of  water 
supply,  select  sites  for  reservoirs  and  other  hydraulic  works  neces- 
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sar)'  for  storage  and  utilization  of  water,  make  maps  of  amble 
lands  survej'ed,  and  funiish  full  information  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress in  comsidering  further  legislation  on  the  subject.  TJivy  are 
at  present  engaged  in  their  investigations  and  surveys. 

The  Jajmnose  have  practised  this  improved  system  of  agricult- 
ure for  thousands  of  years,  although  their  country  is  blessed  with 
as  ninch  rain-fall  as  the  fertile  valleys  on  the  eastern  slope  of  our 
continent.  They  viewed  the  matter  in  its  most  practicid  light, 
using  reservoirs  and  catchment  basins  for  the  storage  of  water 
when  it  was  at  flood,  thus  preventing  destruction  to  growing 
crops,  and  diffusing  the  water  so  stored  to  the  low  lands  by  a 
regular  flow  in  periods  of  drought.  Even  the  Chinese  have  been 
able,  by  careful,  intelligent,  and  patient  husbandry,  to  retain  the 
fertility  of  their  soil  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  natives  of  India,  by  their  system  of  wells,  tanks,  and 
reservoirs,  have  contended  against  the  calamities  of  nature  for 
ages.  They  store  tlie  water  brought  by  the  monsoon  and  husband 
it  for  use  throughout  the  whole  year.  In  some  of  the  districts 
they  have  formed  large  artilieial  lakes  by  obstructing  the  rivers 
in  the  valleys  at  the  most  available  points.  The  English  govern- 
ment has  spent  millions  of  jwunds  sterling  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  India  by  making  per- 
manent channels,  which  carry  off  the  water,  secured  by  means 
o'  dams,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  and  by  obstructing  the 
basos  of  the  valleys  so  as  to  form  immense  reservoirs,  con- 
ducting the  water  from  them  over  the  fields  by  means  of 
canals,  from  which  the  government  derives  a  valuable  revenue, 
and  by  which  the  droughts,  formerly  bo  frequent  and  fatal, 
causii  /  famine  and  disease,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  obviatc<l. 
Not  only  have  these  judicious  measures  benefite<l  the  250,000,000 
of  people  of  that  country,  but  their  prosperity  has  seriously  af- 
fected the  market  of  the  American  farmer.  Although  irrigation 
in  India  htis  been  maintained  for  generations,  the  English  gov- 
ernment saw  the  necessity  of  improved  works,  and  right  liberally 
has  it  appropriated  funds  for  the  various  improvements.  The  out- 
come of  it  has  been  that  the  increased  number  of  square  miles  now 
under  cultivation,  in  excess  of  what  was  cultivated  before  the  im- 
provements wercgrpjected,  results  mainly  from  the  utilization  of 
land  formerlj^SfiBiMi  by  drought  and  flood.  In  a  great  portion 
of  India  th'  iepend  entirely  upon  irrigation. 
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The  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  in  tho  southwegtern  territories  and 
in  Bonthem  California,  many  years  before  that  part  of  the  country 
came  into  the  posBesuion  of  the  United  States,  brought  the  much- 
needed  source  of  life  to  their  lands  generally  from  small  streams 
by  their  system  of  ace^^uais  and  zaujas.  There  are  to  this  day  in 
the  Salt  River  valley  of  Arizona  what  appear  to  bo  the  remains  of 
an  immense  sj'stem  of  canals,  which  no  doubt  existed  a  thousand 
years  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  aided  in  the  pro- 
duction of  enough  vegetation  to  sustain  a  population  many  times 
tho  number  at  present  in  that  temtory.  The  engineers  of  to-day 
are  running  the  lines  of  their  channels  along  the  water-routes  of 
that  prehistoric  race. 

This  has  been  a  prominent  question  in  the  history  of  all  the 
[  western  States  and  territories,  and,  by  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public,  the  necessities  and  usefulness  of  irriga- 
tion may  in  time  be  extended  to  all  needed  parts  of  tho  countr)'. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  system  would  prevent  the  deso- 
lating effects  of  drought,  and  in  others,  by  the  use  of  reser- 
Toirs  and  dams  for  storing  the  waters,  tlie  disastrous  floods 
that  almost  perio<lically  destroy  growing  crops  and  injure 
routes  of  travel  and  commerce  would  bo  rendered  less  frequent 
and  destnictivc.  The  small  amount  of  work  necessary'  for 
making  lands  bordering  on  a  live  stream  proof  against 
any  drought  occurring  in  any  part  of  this  country  is  remarkable; 
and  it  is  even  more  remarkable  to  witne^  with  what  pitssivcness 
tho  agriculturist  sees  his  crops  withering,  blasted  for  want  of 
water,  almost  every  summer,  in  the  diflferentparts  of  our  country, 
when  the  remedy  is  so  near  at  hand.  There  is  not  a  piece  of  land 
■old  in  the  West  in  regard  to  which  the  judicious  purchaser  does 
not  look  well  into  the  question  of  how  many  inches  of  irrigable 
water  goes  with  the  land,  as  it  is  the  most  important  factor  to  bo 
considered.  The  water-right,  the  number  of  miner's  inches  that 
can  l>e  used,  and  the  cost  price  per  foot  per  acre,  are  all  matters  to 
be  considered. 

TTi>tory  tomMies  ns  that  irrigation  is  the  oldest  and  snrest 
method  of  intelligent  agriculture.  It  was  understood  in  the  earli- 
9ti  days  of  the  somi-civilized  races  and  practise<i  in  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  Assyria  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  The  richest  and  most 
prwluctive  regions  of  the  earth  have  been  cultivated  for  thousands 
of  years  in  tliis  manner.      The  valley  of  the  Kile,  various  parts  of 
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Europe,  and  a  great  portion  of  India  have  always  dep<»nde<l  iipoQ 
it  for  the  products  of  their  soil.  Some  portions  of  KgN-pt,  which 
the  Nile  did  not  irrigate,  were  watered  by  canals  filled  by  taking 
to  them  the  waters  of  that  great  rirer,  and  tlie  ))e<jf)le  were  im- 
preased  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  these  canals  free  and  uuob- 
stracted  and  ulwuys  filled  with  living  water. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  in  the  platform  of  one 
of  the  political  parties  in  a  western  State  some  time  ago  as  an  im- 
portant measure  : 

"  JUadred,  Thmt  Um  wat«n  at  Um  State  belong  to  the  Und  tber  IrrlRsU!,  and  1 
CkTor  Bad  will  aid  in  nmintaining  »  broad  and  comprehenaire  mfvleia  of  irrigathlKl 
that  looks  to  the  ben«flt'of  the  irrigator  aa  primair  to  tbe  aisnined  ri^hta  of  tba 
riparian  and  appropriator ;  a  aystem  eoatitdled  hj  the  go^enmieni,  fre«  to  aU, 
iisder  th«  control  of  no  daas  of  peraons,  and  establisbed  and  maintained  by  a 
r«T«nao  derived  from  those  whom  th»  srstem  will  lienellt.  We  bcUeTe  the  water  U 
tbe  iwoperty  of  the  people,  and  that  it  eliould  Ite  ao  used  aa  to  secoie  the  Krea(Mt_ 
good  to  the  greateat  number  of  people." 

The  government  of  our  country  has  an  important  mission  to 
perform,  now  that  it  has  once  taken  charge  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  it  will  continue  until  a  time  when  the  whole  irri- 
gation system  will  bo  under  its  control,  with  one  simple  law  gor- 
eming  it  alike  in  all  the  States  and  territories.  Otherwise,  there 
is  danger  of  confusion  and  clashing  of  interests.  As  to  whether 
it  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Federal  Government  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  enormous  amount  of  money  required  to  place  the 
desert  lands  in  a  productive  state  would  have  to  be  furnished  by 
the  government,  us  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories to  complete  such  a  system  as  is  in  contemplation  ;  and 
the  funds  expended  should,  by  a  well-matured  and  comprehensive 
plan,  revert  again  to  the  treasury  of  the  general  governnient  from 
the  sale  of  its  lands  thus  improved. 

The  people  of  California  interested  in  irrigation,  at  the  State 
Irrigation  Convention  in  1887,  presented  the  following  proposi- 
tions in  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  State  constitntion  : 


"/Kraf— Tbo  declaration  that  erery  natotal  stream  and  water  Mmroa  ia  pabtlo 
property. 

"SSrcofuf— That  the  appropriation  for  beneflclal  naes  of  any  each  atzwim  moat  be 
made  under  leKtalatiTe  enactment. 

"r?k»rd'That  aU  water  so  appropriated  In  the  State  ii  dedarm  tntieapub- 
Uoiue. 

"/biirfA— K*'*"  *°*  •*■"*  '<*'■  "»«  arc  to  be  fixed  by  public  aulharitr.  but  nimrt 
not  noeed  7  ver  cenL  on  capital  actually  expended  In  oowatruoUna  trrigattng 
Work«,- 
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The  Legislature  of  Wyoming  territory  has  adopted  the  water 
legislation  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  which  ia  considered  the  best 
in  use  by  any  of  the  States  and  territories.  The  subject  baa  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  various  reports  of  the  governors  of  dif- 
ferent western  States  and  territories,  and  all  the  western  States 
have  fostered  and  cared  for  irrigating  enterprises  ;  and  their 
citizens  have  invested  millions  of  dollarti,  the  revenue  from  which 
makes  it  a  very  profitable  investment  and  benefits  the  people  and 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  plant. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  area  of  the  region  wherein  the  surveys 
are  to  be  made.  The  area  of  our  country  consists,  according  to 
the  records  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  other  sources,  of 
1,500,000  square  miles  of  arable  laud,  and  an  equal  amount 
equally  divided  in  pasture  land  and  in  mountain  and  timber, — 
Alaska  not  being  included  in  the  estimate.  Of  the  arable  land  it 
requires  a  little  over  300.000  square  miles  to  produce  ail  our 
grain,  lu»y,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  vegetables.  The  extent 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
is  estimated  at  1,300,000  square  miles,  of  which  over 
one-fifth  will  not  admit  of  cultivation  owing  to  its  rugged, 
mountainous  character,  while  the  remainijig  area  requires  only 
water  to  make  it  serviceable  either  for  agriculture  or  pasturage. 
Of  the  million  square  miles  that  can  be  made  productive,  it  is 
estimated  that  150,000  square  miles  can  be  redeemed,  being  equal 
in  area  to  one-half  of  the  land  cultivated  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a  vast  population  the  land  in  ques- 
tion will  be  able  to  support,  and  the  immense  benefit  that  will  in 
time  ac^rnje  to  the  government  and  the  people. 

The  precipitation  of  water  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the 
arid  belt  avoragea  about  twenty  inches  yearly,  although  in  parts, 
in  some  years,  as  much  as  seventy-five  inches  has  fallen,  causing 
tlo4Mli<i  in  the  streams,  frequently  creating  destruction  in  the  arable 
low  land,  and  the  roost  of  it  disappearing  in  the  sandy  wastes, 
where  the  average  rainfall  is  scarcely  five  inches.  The  lesser 
amount  falling  on  low  desert  lands  and  the  greater  in  the  mount- 
ains, the  plan  for  obstructing  the  mountain  valleys  or  cafions, 
wherever  it  can  be  done  to  ail  vantage  and  at  small  cost,  should  in 
I  caseiB  be  pursued  t-o  completion.  Where  natural  catchment  basins 
exisi, — and  there  are  any  number  of  them  in  the  mountains, — the 
government  should  reserve  them  for  future  irrigation  purposes. 
▼OL.  OL. — NO.  400.  25 
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Private  entprprises,  mindfnl  of  the  advantages  and  largo  retunia 
for  money  invost*<l  and  the  indifference  shown  by  the  Federal 
Government,  huve  taken  up  many  important  sites  for  reservoirs 
which  drain  areas  many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  control  the 
water  for  vast  districts.  On  the  surface  of  the  arid  regions  it  is 
estimated  that  about  Hfteen  inches  of  water  falls  annually,  most 
of  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  one  million  acres  estimated  to  be 
productive  for  pasturage  and  cultivation,  by  the  use  of  reservoirs,, 
canals,  and  artesian  wells.  As  over  four-fifths  of  the  one  million' 
square  miles  can  only  be  used  for  pastui'age  for  the  immense 
herds  that  now  roam  the  valleys  and  mesas,  this  will  require 
very  little  water  when  compared  with  the  land  to  be  cultivated. 
Nearly  all  of  the  arid  region  erabmces  arable  lands  favorable  for 
agriculture  in  all  its  phaj^s,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  products 
of  the  north  tem|)erate  zone  to  those  of  the  tropics.  Where 
irrigation  is  nsed  in  the  north,  the  season  for  watering  is  gener- 
ally not  longer  than  three  mouths,  but  in  the  south  it  embraces 
at  least  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  As  much  wat«r  is 
used  at  a  time  us  would  resnlt  from  a  day's  severe  rain.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  is  requisite,  as  too  much  water  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce more  injury  than  benefit.  While  the  irrigated  farms  are 
larger  generally  in  Colorado  and  Utah,  in  Southern  California 
twenty  acres  is  as  much  jis  one  family  can  well  care  for  when  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  vines,  fruits,  or  alfalfa. 

That  eminent  journalist,  statesman,  and  scholar,  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  recently  passing  across  the  continent,  made  this  observa- 
tion : 

"  NothlDR  hns  struck  me  moro  In  my  visit  to  Atuvrica  Iban  tbe  alopo  of  yonr 
Sierras.    Your  cn^hards  and   vineyards  troro  •  mrclntioii  to  me.    You  wUl  bo  Um 
wlno-Krnwrrs  of  tho  world.    Then,  in  your  sa^bmih  plateaus  you  only  need  Irrlga-' 
tion  to  make  thorn  fruitful.    The  land  I  sair  in  Nevada  i»  almost  exactly  like  what 
1  saw  In  India  and  Arabia,  which  bas  beenmodo  ao  productive. " 

Dividing  the  area  to  be  reported  upon  by  the  Geological  Survey 
into  three  divisions,  the  first  would  embnico  the  land  whose  ea.st- 
ern  limit  would  bo  near  tho  one-hundredth  meridian,  and  its 
western  bordering  the  foot-hills  of  tho  Rocky  Mountiiins.  near  the 
one-hundred-and-fifth  meridian,  while  its  extent  would  reach 
from  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  Texas  to  tho  Canadian  boundary. 
The  second  division  would  have  its  easteni  limit  near  the  one- 
hundred-and-fifth  meridian,  and  its  western  boundary  the  Sierra 
Nevada  auJ  Cascade  ranges  of  mountains.     Much  of  this  division 
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is  a  inoantainons  country.  The  etreams  of  the  west  find  their 
sources  near  the  summits  of  the  mountain  peaks  covered  with 
eternal  snow,  and  derive  their  main  supply  from  tiie  rains  and  snow 
that  fall  within  the  great  bagin  through  which  they  course  to  the 
8i;a :  and  it  is  on  this  vast  monntain  region  that  the  low  lands  and 
foot-hills  will  have  to  depend  for  the  water  to  make  them  beauti- 
ful in  the  garb  of  nature.  Its  canons  can  be  formed  into  great 
catch-basins  for  retaining  the  rains  in  their  season,  while  natural 
lakes  arc  numerous  throughout  its  length. 

The  State  of  California,  blessed  with  prosperity  derived  from 
its  irrigating  works,  comprises  most  of  the  last  division,  and  it  is 
fast  being  populated  with  an  intelligent  class  of  agriculturists, 
brought  thither  mainly  through  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  pub- 
lic enterprise  and  success  of  irrigating  works,  and  the  jvssured 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  changes  wrought  in  places  in 
California  which  not  long  ago  were  considered  valueless  have  been 
indeed  wonderfuL  Where  once  it  was  thought  nothing  but  sage- 
brush and  cactus  could  grow,  the  laud  has  been  cleared,  ditches 
hare  been  formed,  trees  planted,  crops  cultivated,  and  the  land 
placed  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  many  favored  locali- 
ties of  the  eastern  and  southern  States,  In  ten  years  villages  and 
cities  have  sprung  up  where  before  coyotes  starved.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  to  conceive  how  much  a  country  supposed  to 
be  utterly  worthless  can  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  wat«r,  unless 
he  has  seen  such  effects.  To  pass  from  the  hot,  arid  regions 
into  the  fertile  valleys  of  Califoruiu  is  as  gladdening  to  the 
ejM  of  the  beholder  as  the  sight  of  an  oasis  is  to  the  traveller 
in  the  desert.  To  see  the  countless  acres  of  trees  with 
their  ripening  fruit  (for  some  kind  of  fruit  is  always  in 
>n  in  that  region),  the  unlimited  acres  of  grapes,  fields  of 
leat,  bjirley,  and  alfalfa,  and  everything  breathing  life  and 
I,  is  to  see  the  blessed  use  of  water,  husbanded  and  cared  for 
vai  Appreciated  in  all  its  worth.  From  land  valued  at  less  than 
#1  per  acre  it  has  increased  through  the  medium  of  improvements 
of  land  adjoining,  and  the  benefit  of  a  sure  supply  of  water,  until 
one  acre  is  worth  as  much  as  one  hundred  would  have  been  had 
not  the  systems  of  irrigation  been  established.  No  part  of  this 
ooaotry  has  attained  such  success  in  irrigation  as  this.  The 
pmetioe  of  it  has  spread  from  this  "part  of  the  ctiuntry  to  all  parts 
of  California,  Arizona.  Utah,  Colorado,  and  other  States  and 
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territories.  Without  irripation,  except  in  certain  moiat  lands 
these  beautiful  valleys  and  low  lands  would  once  more  revert  to 
deaert  wastes. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  after  land  has  become  thoroughly 
cultivated  by  irrigation  less  water  is  required;  and  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  thousands  of  acres  of  so-called  desert  land  may  become 
adapte<l  for  agricultur.il  purposes  without  the  continued  help  of 
irrigation-  Immediately  following  the  establishment  of  an  irriga- 
tion district,  after  the  canals  with  their  lateral  ditches  have  been 
completed  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  haa  commonoed.  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  should  be  encouraged.  The  eucalyptus  variety  is  mostly 
planted  in  California,  and  the  cottonwood  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  The  former  has  a  very  rapid  growth,  and  as  a  wind- 
break and  a  protection  to  crops  it  is  used  extensively,  although  it 
is  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.  Coincident  with  irrigation  should 
be  tree-planting,  which  would  in  a  short  time  not  only  change 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  but  supply  the  wood  which  is 
necessary  for  fuel.  It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  estimate  the 
value  of  trees  in  their  usefulness  toward  reclaiming  arid 
lands,  and  too  nnich  cannot  be  said  in  urging  the  profuse  plant> 
ing  of  them.  In  fact,  it  would  be  well  for  the  government,  in 
selling  laud  reclaimed  by  it  through  the  irrigation  works  to  be 
established,  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  purchaser  to  plant  a 
portion  of  his  acreage  in  forest  trees.  They  would  only  require 
thorough  irrigation  during  the  first  year,  less  of  it  the  second, 
very  little  the  third,  and  none  at  all  thereafter.  Tree-culture, 
especially  the  planting  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  country,  should 
by  all  means  be  encouraged. 

As  we  review  the  past,  we  notice  the  action  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous and  the  insatiable  following  in  the  wake  or  hanging  upon  the 
flanks,  and  very  often  seen  in  a  position  far  in  advance,  of  any 
humane,  progressive  measure  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  worthy  people.  It  is 
wonderful  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  ward  off  the  schemes  of 
these  avaricious  creatures;  and  in  a  measure  of  this  kind,  which 
has  in  view  the  welfare  of  the  entire  people,  safeguards  cannot  be 
too  strongly  applied  to  protect  it  from  such  contaminating  in- 
fluences. It  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  our  most  com- 
mendable measures,  whether  municipal.  State,  or  national,  which 
have  given  us  avenues  of  commerce,  works  of  art,  and  many  im- 
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prorements  for  the  public  good,  whether  patriotic,  humane,  or 
beneficent,  have  been  cmbttrrassed  and  contaminated  by  the  touch 
of  these  creatures,  and  the  purpose  of  tlje  designer  has  often  been 
marred  and  debased  by  the  contact  of  those  who  see  nothing  in 
any  public  or  progressive  measure  other  than  the  opportunity  to 
gratify  their  craron  and  eelfish  desires. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  our  public  domain  where  it  would  be 
otter  folly  to  spend  more  money  than  the  amount  necessary  to 
Mcertain  the  fact  of  their  worthlessnese.  Dangers  of  this  kind 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  government  should  systematically  im- 
prove what  property  it  ])086e8ses  worthy  of  such  expenditure,  and  di- 
vide it  u]>  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  cultivated  by  an  industri- 
ous, enterprising,  and  intelligent  people,  who  will  build  for  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  homes  that  will  adorn  and  beautify  any 
Stiiteor  territory,  thus  encouraging  and  sustaining  the  true  spirit 
idcharacter  of  American  citizens,  and  promoting  the  general  wel- 
ire  of  our  entire  country.  As  we  can  point  to  the  past  with  just 
feelings  of  pride,  it  is  hoped  that  our  future  may  be  as  bright, 
prosperous,  and  progressive. 

Nelsox  a.  Miles. 


THK  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

BT  THE  HOK.    TUOXAS   B.  KEBI),    TH£   SPEAKER,   AXD  THB  HOH. 

JOHN    0.    CAULISLE,    EX-SPEAKEK,    OP    THE    HOUSE 

OF    KEPHKSENTATIVES. 


MB.  REED: 

When  the  pasaiona  of  the  hoar  havo  Bubsided,  wheu  filibusior- 
iug  bttH  bueu  forgutteti,  and  meu  huv»  returuud  to  the  notion  that 
public  ortice  implies  {tublio  duties,  the  sceue  ileserihed  but  faintly 
iu  the  Vongrcsnonal  Record  of  January  30  will  be  read  with 
amazement,  oven  by  some  of  those  who  participated  as  actors. 
The  very  fact  that  a  great  constitational  question  was  met  ou  a 
great  oocafiion  by  mere  explosions  of  turgid  rhetoric  and  rank  dis- 
order will  seem  almost  incomprehensible  on  any  basis,  and  quite 
80  on  the  part  of  men  so  eminent  as  to  be  chosen  among  thirty 
thousand  of  their  fellows  for  high  political  office. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a  body  of  men  330  in  number, 
representing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  with  interests  and  wants  so 
varied  that  no  caUilogue  could  fully  enumerate  them.  If  any  one 
supposes  that  each  question  receives  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
each  and  all  the  members,  he  is  indulging  iu  a  dream  of  duty  per- 
formed which  has  no  corresponding  reality.  The  great  majority 
of  the  bills  which  pass  Congress  pass  on  the  authority  of  commit- 
tees, or  of  members  whose  reputation  carries  tliem  through.  Of 
coarse,  this  is  not  true  of  public  bills  of  general  concern  or  of 
national  importance.  Such  bills  have  full  consideratiou,  due 
debate,  and  proper  attention.  But  bills  of  local  interest,  aifecting 
distinct  regions,  and  concerning  small  numbers  only,  are  daily 
passed  without  a  standing  vote.  Indeed,  there  have  been  many 
bills  passed  without  the  utterance  of  an  audible  sound,  because 
even  the  promoter,  amid  the  general  certainty,  would  forget  to 
yoto  for  his  biU. 
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This  was  prsciaely  what  was  contemplated  by  the  framera  of 
the  Constitution.  If  the  majority  of  the  members  were  on  the 
spot,  within  sound  of  the  transaction,  if  they  heard  tlie  bill  read 
at  the  desk  and  the  roice  of  the  Speaker  putting  the  question, 
there  could  be  no  human  probability  that  any  measure  would 
pa88  detrimental  to  the  Republic.  In  pursuance  of  this  view, 
every  day  for  a  hundred  years  the  House  has  passed  bills,  in  the 
total  innnmerable,  without  even  a  count,  by  mere  determination 
of  volume  of  voice.  Even  when  a  more  certain  method  of  decision 
was  demanded,  and  members  stood  in  their  places  and  were 
counted,  thousands  of  bills  have  gone  through  on  a  vote  con- 
fessedly less  than  a  quorum.  When  the  writer  of  this  article  re- 
cently declared  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Carlisle  announce  such 
bills  as  duly  passe<I  a  hundred  times,  he  was  altogether  too 
guarded.     He  ought  to  have  said  a  thousand  times. 

It  is  well  to  comprehend  just  what  this  means.  Every  such 
bill  hud  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Carlisle  personally  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  certifying  that  it  litul  passed  properly  and  constitutionally. 
Every  such  bill  passed  by  less  tlian  a  quorum  present  and  voting, 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Carlisle,  was,  therefore,  an  asseveration  on  his 
part  that  a  quorum  need  not  vote.  If  ii  was  not,  how  could  he 
justify  his  action  ?  If  it  be  needful  to  have  a  quorum  in  active 
participation  by  voting,  how  could  he  dare  to  sign  a  bill  which 
he  himself  had  declared  to  the  House  and  the  world  had  not  the 
absolute  requisite  ?  The  only  reply  to  this  home  question  yet 
attempted  is  that,  inasmuch  as  the  journal  does  not  record  the 
vote,  tiobody  can  question  it,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  the 
Constitution  can  be  constitutionally  violated  every  day  in  the 
week,  provided  the  House  journal  falsifies  by  omission. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  must  be  noted  that  many  bills  on 
which  he  himself  declared  in  open  House  that  less  than  a  quorum 
had  voted  have  been  signed  by  the  late  Speaker  on  the  very  day 
of  paaeage,  and  therefore  before  the  journal  was  even  written,  much 
leM  approved.  How  could  thu  have  been  done  except  in  happy 
conatitutiooal  reliance  on  the  well-founded  hope  that  the  journal, 
when  born,  would  not  state  the  fact  ? 

The  sober  truth,  however,  is  that  all  these  proceedings  are 
■trictly  constitutional,  and  would  be  if  the  facts  were  journalized. 
The  presumption  always  is  that  the  body  is  legally  constituted; 
that  a  majority  is  there — a  quorum — ready  to  do  business,     ii 
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anybody  doubts  it,  he  can  say  bo  and  have  the  legal  inference 
verified.  This  could  be  properly  done  by  the  Speaker's  count. 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  aecertainment  of  a  quoram  by  the 
Speaker,  and  after  all  the  hysterica  of  the  newspaper  heiwl-lines, 
it  is  somewhat  improving  to  remember  that  the  "actual  count  by 
the  Speaker  that  a  quorum  "  is  or  "  is  not  present"  was  expressly 
recognized  for  one  particular  exigency  by  clause  3  of  No. 
XVII.  of  the  old  rules.  While,  therefore,  the  friends  of  easy 
obstniction  who  wish  to  lie  in  ambuscade,  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
invisible  to  the  law,  are  obliged  to  admit  that,  outside  the  roll- 
call  of  yeas  and  nays,  a  quorum  need  not  participate,  yet  they 
claim  that  the  precedents  of  a  hundred  years  have  been  violated 
in  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  quorum  of  the  House  was  actually 
present  when  the  roll-call,  owing  to  the  voluntary  misconduct  of 
naenibers,  did  not  show  a  majority  actually  voting. 

The  phrase,  "  precedents  of  a  huudrod  years"  is  simply  rhet- 
oric. Our  fathers  knew  nothing  of  this  modern  system  of  meta- 
physics whereby  a  man  conld  be  present  and  absent  at  the  siima 
moment;  could  be  visible  to  demand  his  yeas  and  nays,  and 
invisible  when  they  were  called.  It  did  not  occur  to  their  simple 
minds  to  glorify  themselves  for  being  silent,  while  they  felt  it  an 
insult  to  have  that  silence  pointed  out.  They  thought  that  oppo- 
sition meant  voting  against  a  bill.  Henqe  filibustering  is  of] 
modern  origin.  It  had  its  beginning  as  a  business  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Thence  it  spread  all  over  the 
country,  nntil  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other- 
mere  inertia  had  got  to  be  a  match  for  both  ballots  and  brains.  \ 
When  filibustering  began,  it  took  a  whole  political  party  to 
block  business.  In  the  last  Congress  it  had  ripened  to  such  a 
degree  of  impossible  perfection  that  one  man  held  the  country  at 
bay.  The  doctrine  of  the  "rights  of  the  minority"  seemed  to 
have  culminated  at  that  moment. 

But  the  trying  time  for  all  ill-doing  is  the  summit  of  proa- 
perity.  When  Mr.  Tweed  wanted  to  know  **  what  you  were  go- 
ing to  do  about  it,"  he  had  challenged  both  the  ingenuity  and  the 
courage  of  mankind ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  Tweed  against 
the  world,  aud  the  result  not  doubtful.  Had  filibustering  con- 
fined^^^^^e  House  of  Representatives  or  held  itself  within 
bonq^^^^^^y  it  mi^dit  bave  flourished  long  and  had  many  dc- 
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fenders.  It  was  a  convenient  method  of  demanding  debate,  of 
[calling  the  attention  of  the  country  to  violent  political  meusnrcs, 
land  deserved  many  ot  the  commendations  it  then  received.  But 
when  in  1882  it  commenced  to  be  the  common  method  of  prevent- 
ing a  decision  of  election  cases,  and  finally  in  1889  refistablished 
the  Libemm  Veto  of  the  old  Polish  Diet,  wliereby  a  single  mem- 
ber became  the  arbiter  of  destiny,  every  man  of  aense  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  practice  was  doomed. 

Moreover,  filibnstering  went  on  growing  in  the  direction  ofi 
another  disaster.  It  reached  the  State  legislatures,  where  the 
people  could  see  it  face  to  face.  It  came  down  to  municipalitiea 
and  school  boards.  It  invaded  even  the  assemblies  of  the! 
churches,  and  Rule  XXV.  among  the  Rules  for  .Judicatories' 
adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania! 
boars  witness  alike  to  the  evil  and  its  suppression,  when  it  declares! 
that  "silent  members"  "must  be  considered  as  acquiescing] 
with  the  majority." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  scheme  of  opposition  by  not  voting 
spread  so  rapidly.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  sit  still  than  to  argue, 
BO  tnncb  niore  restful  to  use  the  attraction  of  gravitation  than  to 
exhaust  nervous  energy,  that  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  this  power,  which  had  the  high  sanction  of 
OoQgress  and  "  the  precedent.8  of  a  hundred  years."  But  men 
never  remain  reasonably  bad  ;  they  almost  always  carry  badness 
to  excess,  and  therefore  to  correction.  And  thus  this  scheme  of 
silence,  which  worked  so  well  in  the  distant  atmosphere  of  the  na- 
tional capitiil.  soon  met  its  death  when  it  got  down  to  the  regions 
of  business.  Washington  is  faraway  and  only  little  understood  ; 
bat  a'man  whose  contract  may  be  adjudged  void  and  his  business 
career  ruined  by  this  doctrine  of  corporeal  presence  and  parlia- 
mentary absence  soon  begins  to  uuderstaud  one  place  where  the 
rights  of  minorities  ought  to  leave  off.  Hence  when  municipal 
bodies  began  to  imitate  their  superiors,  and  tried  to  break  con- 
tracts 88  well  as  quorums,  the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence 
was  soon  shed  upon  them,  and  the  parliamentary  fiction  that  a 
man  present  could  truthfully  declare  himself  absent  disappeai'ed 
from  every  place  except  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

In  fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  case  where  any 
ooart  has  dtviit  with  this  question  except  in  one  way.  In 
Maine,  in  1B8<),  id  the  State-ijteal  Ciue,  the  court  deularc<1  that 
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wliprv  a  board  of  aldermen,  seven  in  number,  hud  sent  to  the 
(Jovornor  and  council  an  election  return  which  the  board  was 
bound  to  make,  luid  there  appeared  on  the  paper  three  names 
Wily,  it  was  to  bt'  presumed  that  these  men  had  acted  legally,  and 
lat  the  three  were«  majority  of  the  quorum  present,  and  fiuSicient 
for  both  action  and  authentication.  In  Illinois,  years  ago,  in  s 
case  where  eight  aldermen  were  present  and  five  was  a  quorum, 
four  voting  and  four  remaining  silent  while  the  mayor  gave  the 
casting  vote,  the  court  declared  the  action  legal,  and  added  a  sen- 
tence which  is  rich  with  that  saving  common-sense  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  law  :  '*  There  is  no  propriety  in  giving  to  a  refusal  to 
vote  more  potency  than  to  a  vote  cast." 

Just  here  it  might  be  well  to  make  application.  On  one  qnes- 
tiou  in  the  House  during  the  late  disturbances  163  members  Toted 
in  the  aftirmfttive,  and  130  of  the  Democrats  remained  silent. 
Kvery  one  of  those  Deniocratic  votes  and  thirty-two  more  could 
not  have  defeated  the  motion,  and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  their 
mere  silence  did  what  their  votes,  reflnforctnl  by  two-and-thirty 
more,  could  not.  Moreover,  according  to  that  same  ingenious 
theory,  any  two  of  the  130  silent  men,  by  voting  against  the  motion, 
would  have  constitutionally  cjuried  it  I  If  this  be  so,  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  not  appealing  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,   by   the  mouth  of 
Chief-Justice  Doe,  has  declared   that  where   there   were   seven 
aldermen  in  all  and  six  were  present,  of  whom  throe  voted,  the 
vote  was  a  valid  one,  even  if  but  two  voted  in   the  affirmative. 
The  Chief  Justice  also  adds  words  which  must  seem  almost  rude 
to  some  of  those  gentlemen,  lawyers  in  their  own  country,  who 
voiced  their  feelings  on  the  29th  of  January.     "  The  exercise  of 
the  law-milking  power,"  says  the  Chief  Justice,  "  is  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  mere  silence  and  inaction  of  some  of  the  law- 
makers who  are  present."    If  these  legal  gentlemen  cared  to  make 
a  dialogue  of  it,  they  could  assure  the  Chief  Justice  that,  owing 
to  the  sound  sense  and  steadfastness  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  only  "  mere  silence  and  inaction"  could  uot  "stop  the 
law-rniiking  power,"  but  even  multitudinous  vociferousness  and 
Quite  violent  action  failed  to  do  it. 

Ou  the  10th  of  last  December,  jusfc  alter  ih%  opening  of  this 
aeesion,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indium.  \n  Qtas  Company  vs 
BushvUle,  paa8e<l  u|«|M||aeBtioii  ^^Wla  «>>und4uoe  ot  learning*. 
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flboviag  an  unbroken  line  of  precedents — *'  preceJents,"  let  us  say 
in  language  now  become  immortal,  " — precedents  of  a  hundred 
yours" — in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  a  man  who  is  present  and 
can  act  is  part  of  a  quorum,  and  cannot  by  mere  silence  escape  all 
the  respousibilitios  of  his  office  except  those  of  pay-day.  In 
langnage  which  recalls  the  terse  sentence  of  the  Illinois  court  al- 
ready qnoted,  the  Indiana  judges  declare,  as  if  they  had  in  mind 
the  very  House  of  Representatives  that  now  ia  : 

"  It  la  incoDoei^ablo  that  their  silenoe  should  bo  allotted  greater  force  than  their 
actlre  oppositioii.  .  .  .  Certainly  the  utmost  that  can  with  the  faintest  tinge 
of  ittaiMllilllty  he  filalmfiil  is  that  their  rotea  most  be  oonnted  against  the  resolu- 

ttOD." 

"  If  memben  present  desire  to  defeat  a  moasore,  they  moat  vote  ogMlnst  tt,  for 
inaction  will  not  occompllah  their  purpose.  Their  alienee  ia  aoqaiesoemie  rather 
Uuin  opposition." 

"  The  rule  we  hare  asserted  la  a  vary  old  one." 

It  really  seems  needless  to  cite  any  more  legal  authorities,  and 
the  courts  could   furnish  us  with  many  more  decisions  as 
sound  and  pertinent  as  those  already  given. 

In  view  of  the  head-lines  which  have  ornamented  the  daily 
journals  of  one  of  the  parties  of  this  country  for  a  number  of 
weeki,  ia  it  not  strange  to  note  that  not  one  single  court  sustains 
their  view  of  a  great  constitutional  question  ?  It  really  looks  as 
if  it  was  not  a  constitutional  question  at  all,  but  a  constitutional 
certainty.  For  not  only  are  the  judges  against  them,  but  the 
statesmen  are,  and  the  politicians  also. 

Governor  Hill's  decision  has  already  been  spread  before  the 
people,  and  need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to.  It  is,  however, 
proper  to  say  that  hi^  views  have  been  acquiesced  in  in  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  and  while  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  what  events  surrounded  the  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  action,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  in  view  of 
the  powerful  reasoning  there  displayed,  to  learn  that  his  action 
luwl  the  prior  approval  of  great  lawyers  and  possibly  even  of 
great  judges. 

TBtmesBea  has  twice  furnished  examples  of  the  record  of  those 
present  and  refusing  to  vote  and  the  passage  of  bills  on  a  yea-and- 
Uj  vote  which  did  not  disclose  a  quorum.  If  those  acts  were 
eror  called  in  question,  nobody  has  yet  cited  the  decision  over- 
throwing them. 

An  amendment  to  the  State-Bank  Act  was  passed  in  Ohio  in 
Vallaudigham's  day  in  the  same  way,  the  Speaker  announcing 


addttioa  the  deiMtn  of  tiw  OaMttta- 
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qnomm,  the  Constitution  provides  a  way  to  get  one.  It  is  not 
by  rocording  those  present  as  voting  either  yea  or  nay,  but  by 
making  the  absent  present.  It  provides  for  the  supply  of  what 
ifl  hicking.  That  which  was  lacking  was  a  quorum.  It  supplies 
^that  lack  by  "attendance."  Attendance  alone  was  and  is  necos- 
Bary.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  our  ancestors  should  have  tried  to 
isupply  by  "attendance"  a  lack  of  a  quorum  if  tliey  knew  that 

'attendance "  would  not  sujiply  the  lack  ?  Why  send  for  men  if 
that  was  not  the  remedy  ? 

Along  with  this  doctrine  of  the  invisibility  of  the  visible  have 
come  some  specious  arguments  which,  by  dint  of  frequent  repeti- 
tion, have  taken  on  the  importance  of  formuhia  or  acce]>ted  facts. 
Among  these  is  the  alleged  duty  of  the  majority  to  furnish  a 
qnornm.  Why  should  good  Democrats,  washing  their  hands,  like 
Pontius  Pilate,  of  this  matter,  and  desiring  only  the  quiet  and  con- 
venient aeclueiou  of  their  own  seats,  be  compelled  to  submit  to 
tho  outrage  of  being  noticed  in  order  to  enable    legislation  to 

larch  ?  Let  the  majority  have  their  men  here.  Let  every  Re- 
jnblican  be  in  his  seat,  where  he  belongs,  and  tliere  would  be  no 
trouble. 

This  sounds  well.  What  could  be  more  simple  ?  One  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  Republicans  present  and  voting  is  all  we  ask. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  a  world  which  even  Congress  does  not  ut- 
ter Iv  absorb.  Sickness  and  death  and  business  crises  do 
not  spare  even  Congressmen.  In  the  struggles  over  the 
election  case  of  Jackson  and  Smith,  two  men  were  ab- 
sent on  account  of  causes  utterly  impossible  to  be  over- 
come; two  more  came  at  risk  of  further  sickness  and 
prrhaps  of  their  lives.  At  the  next  crisis,  when  on  the  adoption 
of  the  new  rules  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  all  the  Republicaua 
there,  Mr.  McKinloy,  who  was  in  good  health  on  the  prior  oc- 
sion,  dared  not  leave  his  room.  Mr.  Morrow  hjid  taken  the 
ilace  of  Mr.  Rockwell  on  the  sick-list,  and  a  death  in  his  family 
ha4l  iu<nt  Mr.  Van  Schaick  home  in  place  of  Mr.  Caawell,  who 
(  '  '  with  us  on  the  decision  of  the  election  case.  Many 
1,  .  uB  in  Congress,  moreover,  are  men  of  affairs,  basi- 

leu  men  who  cannot  throw  away  their  enterprises  and  close  up 

leir  shops  entirely.      If  the  country  wants    their  services, — 

id  no  men  are  more  useful  by  reason  of  the  very  ability  and 
judgment  which  put  them  in  the  fore  front  of  the  business  world. 
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pfTOoeedings."  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Speaker  are  oot  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution  or  in  any  statute,  but  are  to  be  asccr- 
lined  from  the  general  ])rsctice  of  parliamentary  bodies  and  from 
ich  rulfcss  u8  the  House  of  Representatives  may,  from  time  to 
time,  see  proper  to  adopt.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
familiar  with  the  law  and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  great  legislative  assembly  of  their  mother-country,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  when  they  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  Speaker,  tliey  had  in  contemplation  a  presiding 
officer  with  sabstiintially  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  responsi- 
bilities a»  had  belonged  for  many  centuries  to  the  presiding  officer 
in  that  body. 

While  the  right  to  enlarge  or  restrict  these  powers,  duties, 
and  responsibilities  by  its  own  rules  was  expressly  conferred  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
anthors  of  the  Constitution  intended,  by  this  clause,  to  authorize 
thn  exercise  of  a  power  which  would  destroy  or  impair  the  free 
representative  character  of  the  body  itself.  Like  all  other  powers 
dclegat«d  by  the  Constitution,  the  authority  to  make  rules  must 
be  construed  and  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
and  plan  of  our  republican  institutions  ;  and  therefore  any  rule 
which  confers  upon  the  Speaker  arbitrary  power  and  allows  him, 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  deprive  members  of  the  right  to 
make  oniinary  parliamentary  motions  and  have  them  voted  on  by 
the  House  is  an  inexcusable  surreuder  of  tlic  jjriviieges  of  a  free 
constitacncy,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  a  power  which  was  con- 
ferred for  the  very  purpose  of  promoting  and  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  the  representative.  Members  of  the  House  do  not 
act  for  themselves,  either  in  making  rules  or  passing  laws  ;  they 
act  for  Uie  people  whom  they  represent,  and  whenever  they  put 
fftters  npf»n  their  own  limbs  or  stifle  their  own  voices,  they  in- 
flict a  grievous  injury  upon  their  constituents. 

Arbitrary  power  can  exist  nowhere  in  a  free  government,  and 
'f  *  '  :  ue,  as  now  claimed,  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  legia- 
i  jirtrtment  has  been  authorized   to  confer  such  power 

upon  anyone  man,  no  matter  what  his  official  title  may  be,  it  is 
clear  tliat  there  is  a  defect  in  our  system  not  heretofore  detected 
by  the  most  careful  .ind  intelligent  observers.  The  Constitu- 
tion begins  with  the  declaration  that  "all  legislative  power  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  Statee,  which 
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lis  ftvil  had  been  propoacd, — a  remedy  consistent  with  tht  Con- 
^rtitntion  and  t)ie  freedom  of  parliamentary  proceodiugs, — there 
uronld  have  been  little,  if  any,  opposition  from  the  minority. 
Hut  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  radical  changes  as  have  been 
made,  and  nothing  but  tlie  most  imperative  necessity  could  furnish 
an  excuso  for  them. 

It  appears  to  be  popularly  supposed  that  the  old  niles  afforded 
iter  opportunities  for  obstructive  proceedings  than  were 
{afforded  by  the  rules  of  legislative  bodies  generally  :  but,  in  fact, 
loch  was  not  the  case.  In  the  British  Ilouse  of  Commons  the 
pportiinltiea  are  now,  and  always  have. been,  much  greater  than 
they  ever  were  in  our  House  of  RepresenUitives.  and  while  much 
ivenience  has  frequently  resulted  on  account  of  dilatory  pro- 
in  the  Commons,  no  English  statesman  has  ever  ventared 
propose  such  radical  and  oppressive  regulations  as  have  just 
su  adopted  here.  In  our  House,  in  a4.1dition  to  the  usual  par- 
liamentary motions  which  are  allowed  in  the  Commons,  we  have 
always  had  the  [)reviou8  question  (which  cuts  off  debate),  and  for 
a  long  time  tliere  has  been  a  rule  limiting  speeches  to  one  hour 
each.  lu  the  Uoase  of  Commons  there  is  no  previous  qaestioD, 
and  nf)  order  limiting  the  length  of  speeches.  Prior  to  November 
27,  188'-J,  the  only  limitation  upon  debate  was  an  order  made  in 
1604  that,  "  if  any  man  apeak  impertinently,  or  beside  the  qtiea- 
'tion  in  hand,  it  stands  with  the  orders  of  the  House  for  Mr. 
Speaker  to  interrupt  him  ;  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
whether  they  will  further  heiir  him."  But  this  wsis  found  insuf- 
ficient to  restrain  members  and  prevent  them  from  consuming  the 
time  of  the  House  uselessly  in  discussing  irrelevant  questions  and 
i  r  '  the  same  arguments  over  and  over  ;  and,  consequently, 

o:.  Ith  of  November,  lSfci".J,  the  following  order  waa  mmle  : 

"  The  BpeiJuir.  or  the  chairman  of  Wars  and  MeianB,  maj  call  tba  attootlon  of 
tlM  HaoMiOrof  thefionimlttee,  to  continued  irrelevance  or  tedioiu  repetition  on 
Ike  paftflfamemlwr '.and  may  dltvcttbo  member  to  dinoontinae  hisapeeoh." 

Tbi«  does  not   stop  debate,   but  only  compels  the  offending 
jembcr  f'  ':ing  out  of  order,  and  it  is  lees  restrictive 

lan  the  '  is  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the  House 

of  Ilepresentatives.  Our  rule  requires  every  member,  when 
iking,  to  confine  himself  to  the  qucHtion  under  debate,  and  it 
not  neceiaaary  to  wait  until  he  has  been  gnilty  of  "continued 
{rroU-vati'T,"  but  he  may  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  or  any 
VOU  CU— NO.  400.  26 
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of  Represeutativea,  which  has  been  readopted^  and  by  uo  means 
^•B  sererif  a&  our  constitutional  provision  which  authorizes  the 
'■ctoal  expulaion  of  a  member. 

The  rules  and  orders  of  the  Commons  to  which  reference  has 
■  been  made  were  udopted  to  arrest  a  series  of  obstructive  proceed- 
ings which  had  already  produced  the  most  alarmiug  results,  and 
which,  if  persisted  in,  threatened  the  peace  of  the  empire ;  and 
they  are  mentioned  here  for  two  purposes  :  one  is  to  show  that, 
'notwithstanding  these  rules  and  orders,  which  by  many  were  con- 
sidered harsh  and  unreasonable,  the  opportunities  for  obstruction 
and  delay  are  still  greater  in  the  Commons  than  they  ever  were  in 
our  House  of  Representatives;  and  the  other  is  to  show  that,  even 
in  the  presence  of  so  grave  a  crisis  as  then  existed,  it  was  not 
deemed  consistent  with  the  rights  of  individual  members,  or  tho 
freedom  of  the  body  collectively,  to  confer  upon  the  Speaker  such 
extraordinary  authority  as  is  now  vested  in  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  new  rules  just  adopted  here. 

These  new  rules  go  far  beyond  all  precedent  here  or  elsewhere, 
and  confer  upon  the  Speaker  the  absolute  power  to  refuse  to 
entertain  any  motion  whatever  if  he  chooses  to  consider  it  dila- 
tory, although  the  motion  itself  may  be  clearly  in  order  and 
[expressly  authorized  by  tho  very  rules  under  which  he  is  acting. 
Tor  instance,  when  a  motion  is  under  debate,  the  following  mo- 
tions are  expressly  provided  for  :  to  adjoam,  to  lay  on  the  table, 
for  tho  previous  question,  to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  refer, 
to  amend,  and  to  postpone  indutinitely.  These  motions  are  al- 
ways in  order  when  any  matter  of  legislation  is  under  considera- 
tion, arid  yet  by  the  new  clause — inserted,  it  is  understood,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Speaker  himself — he  is  authorized  to  refuse  to 
entertain  all  or  any  one  of  them  upon  tho  ground  that  in  his 
opinion  it  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  delay  ;  and  there  is  no  appeal 
to  the  Ilouflo  from  his  decision  unless  he  may  see  proper  to  permit 
it,  because  he  can  hold  that  the  appeal  itself  is  a  dilatory  pro- 
ceeding. One  of  tho  rules  which  has  "listed  ever  since  Congress 
was  organized  provides  that  the  Speaker  shall  "decide  all  qnes- 
^tious  of  order,  subject  to  an  appeal  by  any  member" ;  but  that 

icer  is  now  clothed  with  the  power  to  deny  this  ancient  right  of 
appeal,  and  make  his  own  will  the  law  of  the  House. 

No  such  power  was  ever  before  conferred  upon  a  presiding  offi- 
uor  in  a  deliberative  body,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  tbe  House  of 
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I{<<pr<«cnUUTM  o(  the  United  StatM  is  tbe  only  legislative  i 
bly  in  th«^  oivilited  world  that  would  oooBent  to  pari. 
|H>rHrilY,  with  the  right  to  constnie  ita  own  rule^  uf  | 
aud  protect  itsrlf  ogaindt  improper  deoigions  afflicting  the  rights 
uf  its  in«.*iiilH»re.  "  Thv  itltimate  authority  npon  all  points  is  tbe 
House  itwif."  aiys  Sir  Thomas  Krs)cia«  May,  in  his  great  work 
ou  tht«  '*  Liw,  IVtvilef[i».  Procevding«»,  and  Usage  of  Parliament"; 
but  this  is  no  longer  true  of  our  House  of  Repreeentatires.  Thifl 
powt^r,  which  ia  inherent  in  erery  tne  repreeentatiye  body,  has 
bMtt  i'  lerod.    That  tbe  House  distinctly  under* 

atood  ■•■- ^  is  cl««riy  shown  by  the  fact  that,  daring 

th»  ooo«id»rat>  nev  ralea.  it  rejected  a  proposed  amend- 

'.  any  case,  refuse  to  enttftain 
amendment  was  rejected  by 
a  strict  party  Tote,  eTery  Demoeiat  prwtnt  Toting  for  it  and  even 
BeiMibUoan  prsMM  tutuig  «g*iaal  tc 

Tha  OooililstiOB  piOTkhi  that  a  majority  of  <»ch  House 
**  shall  cooctatnte  a  qaomm  to  do  bosiBessw"  and  for  more  than  a 
hwidrad  y«an  it  has  h«sa  wulandly  haU.  wheaarer  the  questioo 
WOMV  that  tlus  rsqttirMl  not  at««Iy  that  a  a^iority  should  be 
prasaat,  bat  thai  asoh  a  sMjori^  atttt  aetvally  participate  in  the 
InaaMimi  of  bwiiwai.  aad  thai,  whan  tha  yeas  and  naya  an 
lakaa  and  eatond  t^oa  tha  JoaraaU  that  ofietal  reeord  is  the 
eaaahPWT*  and  aiDohMTO  STkkaoe  as  to  iha  aaaiber  proanl  i 
aetiaf .  Dariag  tha  fmseal  iiaauu  of  Co^gnas.  he&te  reks 
hesA  adapted*  and  thmlar*  halaia  tha  BaMa  had  eonfened  ni 
Ihs  Spedkar  aay  aalWt^y  avsr  tha  jiwcaal,  he  h4d  that  w| 
tha  ysM  and  w^  van  tska*.  taA  Ins  than  a  <|aanui  voted/ 
had  a  t^ht  ta  cvaol  tawibart  prussat  and  a<it  roda^  caase  their 
aaoMatoha  aalaiad  apoa  tha  jevMi.  aftd  br  this  MtaMsbaw 
tha  inwiwtt  9t  a  H(ae»  sni  ••da  laiilaii*  ta  tha  Hooat. 
}fMr  the  aev  raka  ooaftam  a  eihaai  aaduraii^  thaSpaahar  ta 
£ree*  the  efark  to  aeto  tha  »aMss«r 

the  jaaxaal  to  W  oaatttoi  a»i  aBAaaBead  ia  iWsiMJaint  ^^ 


:»  ncht  al  tW  H^NMa  «a  ( 
ci^rk  -he  asasBi  >>t 


todireeitht 
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tational  question;  bnt  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule,  for  the  time 
l>«itig,  will  be  that  in  a  Honse  consisting,  when  fnll,  of  330  niem- 
bera,  of  whom  166  constitute  a  quorum,  the  Speaker  may  declare 
the  most  important  bills  passed  when  the  record  shows  that 
they  were  voted  for  by  one  member  only,  if  there  are  enough 
others  present  to  make  a  quorum.  Unless  all  previous  pre- 
siding officers  were  wrong,  this  is  a  Uagraut  violation  of  tlie 
Constitution  ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  most  dan- 
gerous innovation  upon  the  settled  practice  of  the  IIoubo,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  refoiin.  it  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
loose,  unjust,  and  improvident  legislation.  The  tendency  in  recent 
times  is  to  require,  by  express  constitutional  provision,  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  legislative  as- 
semblies in  order  to  pass  bills,  and  to  make  it  imperative  in  every 
case  that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the 
journal.  In  some  of  the  States  this  provision  applies  only  to  bills 
appropriating  money,  or  creating  public  liabilities,  or  imposing 
taxes,  while  in  others  it  applies  to  all  matters  of  legislation  ;  but 
to  whatever  extent  it  goes,  it  indicates  clearly  a  growing  disposi- 
tion among  the  people  to  be  more  careful  in  the  delegation  of 
power  to  their  representatives  and  to  require  the  vote  of  actual 
majorities  to  enact  laws. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  now  conferred  upon  the  Speaker 
has  been  exercised  in  some  of  the  State  legislatures  in  times  of 
high  political  excitement  or  bitter  personal  contests ;  but  the 
dispaHsionate  judgment  of  the  thoughtful  and  conservative  people 
of  the  country  condemns  it,  and  no  constitutional  convention  has 
ventured  to  declare  in  terms  that  a  minority  could  pass  laws  oven 
though  the  majority  were  absent  or  silent. 

Not  only  is  the  power  of  the  Speaker  increased  by  the  changes 
in  the  rules  already  referred  to,  but  in  many  other  ways  the  con- 
trol of  business  is  taken  from  the  House  and  placed  in  his  hands, 
Heretofore  all  public  bills  have  been  introduced  in  open  session, 
and  referred  to  their  appropriate  committees,  their  titles  having 
been  first  read  in  order  that  every  member  might  know  to  what  sub- 
jects they  related.  The  Speaker  usually  directed  the  reference, 
but  always  in  the  presence  of  the  Ilouse,  and  if  any  member 
doabtod  the  propriety  of  an  order  of  reference  indicated  by  him, 
such  member  had  the  right  to  move  to  refer  the  bill  to  some 
other  committee,   and    have    it  read    in  full,    so  that    a    vote 
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mrttoe  claiming  jnrisdiction,  or  on  the  report  of  tho  committee  to 
which  it  waB  erroneously  referred.  The  privilege  of  tho  member 
is  now  taken  away,  and  if  he  cannot  secure  unanimous  consent  to 
send  his  bill  where  it  really  ought  to  have  gone  in  tlie  first  instance, 
nnder  the  rules  he  must  appeal  to  a  committee  for  relief  from  the 
erroneous  action  of  the  Speaker. 

Tho  adoption  of  the  new  rules  is  in  many  respects  n  long  step 
in  exactly  the  wrong  direction.  This  is  especially  tho  case  so  far 
M  they  relate  to  the  powers  of  the  Speaker.  Reform  should  have 
commenced  by  curtailing,  inatea<i  of  extending,  tho  authority  of 
that  officer,  and  the  control  of  tho  House  itself  over  its  own  pro- 
cee<liag8  should  have  been  enlarged  upon  some  plan  which  would 
have  prevented  unreasonable  and  factious  obstruction  and  delayi 
but  at  the  same  time  given  ample  opportunity  for  deliberate  con- 
sideration and  action.  Under  any  system  of  rules  that  can  be 
devised,  the  presiding  officer  in  a  body  so  numerous  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  necessarily  have  more 
power  than  ought  to  be  iutrutited  to  any  muu  iu  this  country; 
and  no  matter  how  just  and  impartial  he  may  be,  there  will  be 
occasions  when  he  cannot  escape  tho  imputation,  at  least,  of  unfair 
and  arbitrary  action.  In  the  conflict  of  opposing  interests  and 
opinions,  he  is  often  compelled  to  decide  important  questions 
without  i)roper  time  for  consideration  ;  and,  even  if  he  is  guilty 
of  no  intentional  abuse  of  his  great  authority,  he  may  do  an 
actual  injustice  which  cannot  afterwards  be  repaired.  Tho 
simple  power  to  decide  what  member  shall  be  recognized 
to  si>eAk  or  make  a  motion  when  more  than  one  rises, 
app<*ar8  to  bo  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  constant 
struggles  and  confusion  on  ihe  floor,  and  yet  it  is  a  power 
which  often  enables  the  Sjieaker  to  determiue  what  measures 
be  taken  up.  and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  absolnte 
loni  and  equality  of  members.  When  such  results  may  fol- 
low the  exercise  of  a  power  so  simple  and  necessary  as  this,  it  is 
II  '.ri«  that  the  advocates  of  equal  rights  in  the  House  should 

I-  .  some  degree  of  alarm  upon  every  proposition  to  confer 

additional  authority  upon  its  presiding  officer. 

J.  G.  Cabuslb. 
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1b  popnUr  feeUng.  The  Ensllshiiuui,  for  ex&mpio,  fouod  tho  Turlciab  merotuvnt 
poUle  and  urbaiic,  with  his  thoughts  as  (ar  away  from  general  murder  ai  the  Eng- 
Uahman'a  own.  Tho  polished  Fmnclunan  tonoi  the  deopised  ChiDJunnn  aa  dignified 
and  aa  oosrteotia  as  hlmaelf.  The  Gertnan  traders  and  farmers  were  Burprisod  to 
learn  that  America  and  Kuaila  poaaeeeed  fanning  ixoplements  and  had  made  inven- 
tions exceeding  in  many  tnatancestbelr  own.  Tho  iafluence  exerted  bytbodisHem- 
loAllon  of  BO  mnch  practical  informatian  wbon  tho  Tisitors  returned  to  their  homes 
had  a  wonderfully  broadening  effect  upon  the  popular  mlud.  Each  aucceodlng  in- 
t«mat]oiuU  exhibition  boa  Increaeed  knowk-dgo  and  pacific  feoling,  and  these  will  be 
•till  farther  enhanced  when  the  greatest  country  in  the  world  opens  her  gates,  on  n 
great  anolToraair,  to  the  iDdnstrlal  and  commercial  elements  of  the  two  heml- 
■ptMroa* 

There  is  only  one  place  In  the  United  States  to  hold  tbe  world's  fair,  and  that  la 
New  York  city.  No  one  appreclatee  or  admirca  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  our 
great  Weatem  citlea  more  than  I  do,  bat  I  am  sure  their  populations  will  consent  to 
put  aside  aelflab  considerations  in  order  to  make  the  exhibition  of  "92  a  credit  to  our 
repobho  In  tho  highest  degree.  To  expect  every  rlBitor  to  America  to  travel  half 
way  acroes  tbe  contlnonN  after  mnkliig  the  ocoon  journey,  would  have  the  aaune 
eSbct  vpon  prospective  visltars  as  tbe  ihought  to  an  American  of  a  journey  to  St- 
Petersborg  instead  of  London.  Aoide  from  that.  New  York  la  our  mecropoUs,  and 
the  foremost  city  of  America  in  tho  best  American  sense.  Again,  in  considering  the 
«iw^nri«i  sQcccas  of  the  fair,  wo  depend  upon  Axaorican  visitors,  upon  tbo  people  who 
Tlaltlt,  not  once,  bat  half  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times,  and  pay  their  admission  each 
ttma.  New  York  Is  vlrtaaliy  our  centre  of  popnlation.  It  Is  of  easy  acce«8  to  the 
peoplecf  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Brldgpport,  and 
aOthegreatcltleaof  the  Elaat,  whose  comblnod  population  is  probably  twenty  or  one 
hundred  times  that  in  a  aimllar  radius  around  of  any  othur  city  that  lias  been 
"w^ntiffnM  for  the  exposition.  Tho  fair  must  not  be  olTtbo  islnnd,  however.  The 
twBtaltpforit.  la  my  Judgment,  is  tbe  one  eeleotod  by  tho  committor  at  the  nu-Lhend 
otOmtral  Park. 

What  norol  feature  would  I  oropooe  t  Now,  I  will  present  the  Fair  Committee 
with  one  of  my  idoos— an  Idea  that  might  bring  mo  in  a  million  of  money.  In  tbe 
niuaeuiu  at  Boolak,  In  Egypt,  lies  tbe  mommyfled  corpse  of  Ramesea  IL,  tbe 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  wllb  that  of  his  daughter,  the  saviour  of  Moeea,  and  other 
leas  distinguished  of  the  royal  Egyptian  family  of  that  era.  I  had  auiboiized  an 
agent  to  offer  tho  Egyptian  aorornmerit  as  much  aa  9100,000  to  allow  mo  to  exhibit 
)  remains  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I  will  rolingnlsh  my  right  of  priority 
F  Claim  In  the  idea  to   the  Fair  Committee.    Let  them  obtain  tho  loan  of  these 

tuary  relics  from  tbe  Egyptian  Government,  and  allow  tho  Khedive  to  send  bis 
own  aoldiers  to  guard  tbe  cofllna.  Think  of  the  stup?ndouaness  of  the  incongruity  I 
To  exhibit  to  tbo  people  of  the  nineteenth  centory.  in  a  country  not  discovered 
lBtUS.OW  or  3,000  years  after  hladeath,  Uieoorpsoof  tbe  king  of  whom  we  have 
tbacMHen  reoordi  Consider,  too,  that  that  corpao  is  so  perfectly  preserved  after 
»0tjemr»ta  tbe  tomb  that  its  features  are  almost  perfect:  so  perfect  that 
B,  woman,  and  child  who  looks  upon  tbo  mumtriy  may  know  tho  counto- 
hr*<  lit  thf  deapot  who  exerted  so  great  an  influence  upon  tho  bietory  of  the  world. 
Ati  t^ansefnl  IhonKhttotblsgeneratloD,  proud  of  Its  scientific  and  mecban- 

II  rt  to  b«ar  in  mind  that  the  art  that  embalmed   the  body  nf  llamesos  so 

pWfiiuUj  la  lust,  with  agreat  many  others  that  were  known  to  remote  antiquity. 

P.  T.  BAniivu. 

n. 

UTB  HIBCIUJfCB  IK  THK  UITiTKD  STATK8. 


Tn  Imalnaaa  of  insuring  human  lives  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  state  of  cItII- 
iBCla*  and  la  an  esssnUal  part  of  It.  Tho  whole  system  of  public  and  private  credits 
rssts  upon  a  bmndatloa  no  more  IraiMrtiuit  to  the  well'being  of  tbe  cooununity  than 
dcM  tbe  tdea  at  life  Inmraace.    No  class  of  financial  inatltnUons  which  gather  the 
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amkll  *ama  and  mider  powtblo  the  gr«*t  iUMl«rUJtlng»  pljky  a  tmtt  more  importjuit 
than  do  tboae  deToted  to  the  biuliieas  tU  lite  InsoTMioe. 

By  nuMUM  of  ortidit  alone  can  a  govenimeDt  anticipate  Ite  futnre  growth  aad 
pmapiMltr,  and  enga^  in  entarprlMS  beyoDd  the  Immediate  reach  of  its  people.  Cor 
their  lisBal  benefit  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  ita  oredltora.  Br  the  aoiBa 
raeaasthe  individual  la  enabled  to  capitalize  hla  taleate  and  to  nae  them,  not  < 
for  bia  own  proflt.  bnt  for  that  of  the  oommerdal  world.  It  is  throug-h  life  I 
alone  that  the  nuOoritr  of  iudivlduala  can  eonadentlouBly  foretaste  the  buueOta  i 
happinaas  whloh  accompany  the  raapomsibilitlea  of  the  family  relaUoo :  and  the  vali 
of  fatnre  eBbrta  can  in  no  other  way  be  lued  aa  a  present  capital.  Thla  Ide 
▼ery  olaarty  aet  forth  In  the  petition  to  the  English  Parliament  for  the  Inc 
of  the  Bqultable  Company  In  1761.  This  petition  recttea  "  that  great  nomben  i 
H.  M.*!  aubiteota,  whoae  ■afaalslonce  principally  depends  on  the  salariea,  stipenda,  mttS' 
other  Inoomea  payable  to  them  during  tholr  natur&l  livpo,  or  on  the  proflta  arising 
from  their  several  tiadea,  occupations,  labor,  and  industry,  are  very  dealrons  of  en- 
tering Into  a  society  for  asaaring  the  lives  of  each  other.  In  order  to  eztoad.  after 
their  decease,  the  benefit  of  their  preaoot  inoomea  to  tholr  familioe  and  relatlooa. 
who  may  otherwise  be  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  and  distress  by  the  prematniv 
death  of  their  eoreral  husbands,  fathers,  and  friends,  which  horaaoo  intention  the 
petitioners  humbly  apprehend  cannot  be  effiectualljr  carried  into  execution  without 
H.  M.°8  Royal  authority  to  Incorporate  them  for  that  purpose." 

This  association,  which  was  Inoorporated  tho  following  year,  1762,  was  probably 
the  first  in  which  anything  reaembllng  scientiflc  principles  obtained  a  foothold.  It 
has  prosecuted  tho  business  with  aatety  and  profit  to  its  memtiers  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day,  a  period  of  138  years,  and  now  stands  unozoeUed.  if.  indeed,  it  Is 
equalled,  in  flnancial  strength,  by  any  other  corporation  of  any  deacrlpUon. 

A  contract  which  agrees  that,  in  consideration  of  tho  present  payment  of  a 
certain  sum,  a  much  larger  one  will  be  paid  at  the  happening  of  some  future,  hot 
unoertain,  event,  can  only  be  entered  Into  with  safety  by  a  linowledge  of  when  I 
event  will  probably  take  place,  and  the  executloa  of  a  number  of  similar  oont 
saffldently  targe  to  eliminate  the  element  of  cbanoo.  The  statistics  of  tho  mortality* 
of  the  general  popnlation  have  been  gathered  with  bo  much  care  and  accuracy  that 
the  law  which  governs  the  death-rate  is  well  understood.  In  any  conimonlty  large 
enough  to  do  away  with  the  oHlBct  of  death  from  local  c&aaee,  a  series  of  oontracta 
could  safely  bo  entered  into  for  tho  payment  of  a  specified  sum  at  tho  death  of  eaeb 
member  in  return  for  on  immediate  contribution,  wtiicb  would  vary  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  it  should  bo  aasnmed  that  the  fund  wtnild  be 
Improved.  An  association  prosecuting  such  a  st^hemo.  if  it  were  possible,  would,  on 
the  whole,  aocompUsh  a  good  worli.  but  aa  it  would  involve  tho  old  and  the  young, 
tho  strong  and  the  feeble,  most  of  tho  individuals  would  receive  either  maire  or  leas 
than  exact  Justice.  In  prAcUoe,  therefore  tho  young  and  strong  would  decline  to 
oast  their  lots  with  those  whose  condition  would  render  probable  the  earlier  maturiC 
of  their  contracts.  There  can  be  no  way  of  oompelling  general  oontributlona,  aad  i 
institution  which  should  open  its  doors  to  all  comers  would  soon  feel  the  fatal  efl 
of  a  selection  against  it  prompted  by  aelf-intereet,  which  would  apeedly  axhanst  ita 
resources  upon  any  basis  possible  to  be  established. 

Hence  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  standard  for  admisoioD  to  Ufe- 
Insnranoe  corporations  by  which  no  great  inequalities  shall  exist,  and  to  admit  only 
those  who  shall  be  found  by  physical  examination  and  personal  and  family  record  to 
posseaa  in  the  liighest  degree  the  elements  of  longevity.  No  departnrea  worthy  of 
mention  from  this  principle  have  yet  been  ventured  by  the  companies  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  proctioo  of  accepting  inferior  lives  has  been  adopted  with  snob  sucfeaa 
by  some  of  the  most  sldifnlly-  and  Intelllgently-condncted  companies  of  the  world 
that  it  seems  probable  that  at  no  distant  day  this  plan  will  at  least  reeelw  a  talr 
trial  in  this  country.  _ 

T"  "- --^nvf  "a  person  found  not  to  he  up  to  the  stand. 

ord  ''*rB  to  the  real  age  as  will  bring  It,  aa  to 

the  '  t"  Banm-JnL-  wHo  posaeatoa  none  of  tho 
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Uknlf  to  prodaoe  premature  death.  In  proof  of  the  ponibUlt;  of  aafely 
adoptliig  this  method,  and  of  so  adJustlAg  theor«tiDal  ogwaa  todosabetoatlalJoBtice 
to  all  claasea,  it  will  bo  laterostlng  to  dte  tba  experienoe  of  a  companj'  new  more 
than  forty  years  old.  whose  obflorvatlons  cover  a  nnuiber  of  Uvea  of  all  rarietiea 
quite  sufllcicDt  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  A  careful  tDToetlga- 
tioa  of  the  actual  mortality  as  compared  with  that  to  be  expected  by  a  standard 
table  baaed  upon  strictly  flrst-claas  risks  showed  the  following  results  :  Exposed  to 
rialc  on  Uvea  accepted  "  select,"  8S,T29 :  actual  deatlis,  579 :  raiio  of  actual  to  expected 
deaths,  .608.  Exposed  to  risk  on  lives  accepted  at  an  odvanca,  aocordlAK  to  the  as- 
swned  age,  113,210 ;  actual  deaths,  SB3 ;  ratio  of  actual  to  expected  deatha,  .flBT. 
"Biitng  that  the  object  loteoded  to  be  attained  by  tho  ratlng-up  of  underavorage 
Urea  ta.  If  poosible.  to  pat  the  Society  in  respect  of  them  on  tho  same  footing  as  if  they 
had  been  select,  it  follows  that  the  practical  outcotuo  of  this  table  is  that, .  onposn 
log  Urea,  the  ik>cioty  has  sc&rcoly  added  a  sufficient  ntunber  of  years  to  the  ages  of 
dopreoiated  Uvea.  The  diflbrence  is  so  amall,  however,  that  it  may  be  fairly  claimed 
that  the  delicate  task  of  aaseasmeot  has  been  discharged  with  substanUul  Juntice  to 
both  rlsMftw  of  membera." 

But,  liowevor  oonduoted.  life  insnranoe  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  tho  neceasl- 
Ilea  of  mankind,  and  has  been  so  eagerly  adopted  as  supplying  a  olearly-deHned 
want,  that  nnmberleaa  assodationa  bom  of  ignorance  and  fraud  have  appealed  soo- 
I— fully  to  the  best  tnsdnota  of  human  nature.  It  Is  an  unfortanate  oharaoterlstia 
gf  this  boaloesB  that,  while  the  principles  that  underlie  its  foundations  are  not  at  all 
dlAUmlt  of  comprehension  to  the  person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  yet  an  undorstand- 
Inc  of  them  requires  more  time  and  attcnUon  than  can  customarily  be  given  to 
tba  suhleol.  Advantage  has  been  token  of  this  quality  not  only  to  defraud  by  Irre- 
•ponslbto aooletiea,  but  to  engraft  upon  the  true  and  legitimate  protection  which 
should  be  the  sole  ohjoct  of  the  buatness.  many  sohenies  which  aro  calculated  to 
dlrert  more  or  leas  of  the  funds  intended  for  the  nltlmate  amelioratioa  of  the  family 
to  spccrolaCire  ends. 

To  csii«e  a  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  already  attained  by  this  business.  It 
may  be  said  that  In  New  York  State  during  the  year  U80  there  were  about  thirty  Ufe- 
iDBuranoe  companies  In  aistive  operntloa,  having  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year 
obUgstlons  amoxintiag  to  more  than  93,500,000,000.  Those  corporallous  hold  at  that 
time  property  to  the  amount  of  over  |T00,000,O0O,  tho  greater  part  of  which  was  made 
up  of  what  is  technically  known  as  the  "  reserve  "  fund.  This  may  be  briefly 
deeiaribtid  ■•  the  sum  which,  calculated  by  principles  approved  by  many  years  of 
experience,  together  with  the  premiums  to  be  received,  will  saiHce  to  dlscbarge  the 
Uahl'itiee  as  they  mature.  Thoeo  aauio  institutions  have  reoeivod,  in  tho  aggregate, 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  $1,775,000,000,  and  have  paid  to  members  and  their  families 
ta  various  ways  fU45.000.'JOa  They  have,  therefore,  paid  out  on  account  of  matured 
oontraots,  and  now  hold  for  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  ouUtondiiig 
Dta,  a  sum  larger  b?  9170.000.000  thAn  that  which  has  been  paid  in  ;  the 
received  on  the  Invested  fundR  harlnfr  bcon  Huffldent  to  pay  the  expensea 
leabdnctoig  tho  bualneaB  in  addition  to  the  last-montiuned  amount 

A  consideration  of  the  operations  of  Hfe  Insurance  would  scarcely  be  complete 
without  tho  statement  that  co<)perative  or  asaeaemest  societiea  operating  in  Now 
York,  not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number  in  other  sections  of  the  conntrr.  FTobably  had  onl- 
stauding  at  Utia  date  oertiflcates  to  tho  number  of  over  830,000.  Inasmuch  as  most  of 
these  agreements  do  not  ctlpalate  for  definite  payment*,  but  moke  them  contingent 
ttpoa  the  receipt  of  collections  levied  at  uncertain  periods,  frequently  subsequent  to 
the  maturity  of  I  he  claims,  it  la  not  practicable  to  state  with  even  an  approach  to 
Meoncy  the  oKKregate  of  inaanoee  oovered  by  them.    The  sums  liable  to  be  paid  tn 

cmaMniT of  aoddeots.  and  represented  by  tho  poUdea  of  casualty  ocHopaalea, 

»■■  .'d  to.  but  are  of  largo  amount 

ta  considered  that  the  business  has  been  developed  to  its  present 
itude  chiefly  within  s  p<^rlod  of  about  thirty  yoara.  the  total  aasetc  of  all  Amerl- 

I  oempaalea  doing  business  in  New  York  Mtate  tn  IMO  having  been  but  921.000.000, 
IMMta^on  eaanotbe  avoided  that  the  system  answers  n  deouad  which  Is  not  and 
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obnoxiOTiB  toxt-books  remored  from  the  state  aohooig  of  Ontario.  On  the  muimi 
(trovlnoe  she  has  imposed  a  separate  school  B7Bteu,  which  pmctlcollj  diToroes  bar 
people  from  geaeral  state  education.  Two  •xtnimunitioa  grow  up  aide  by  aldo,  jrot 
•part,  pcrpetualia^  old-world  (cuds;  generation  after  generation  beuomo  partakers 
In  the  heritave  of  hate. 

It  la.  howerer,  the  crowtb  in  Quebec  of  the  French-Canadian  ideal  that  has  mode 
tliA  elloattoii  acute  bejrood  mere  political  intoruieddUng.  In  Canada  there  bare  al- 
waya  bean  tiro  raoea.  Indeed,  (ub^ou  never  received  the  bancUon  of  tbr  constitu- 
tion, praMrrloK  aa  It  doe«  French  lan^ua^.cnatomri,  and  laws  intact.  Much  grace- 
ful oratorr  on  occaaiou  has  Kloritled  the  nuitf  and  great  love  that  are  declared  tn 
exist.  The  fact  Is  oUierwiae.  Free  6Copo  to  develop  his  genius  has  been  given  the 
Oamadt/m,  and  these  latter-day  teaching*  of  the  chnrcb  have  powerfnllr  oontribnled 
lA  dlveriCBliee.  The  habitant  interested  other  Americans  bjr  his  picturesqueness,  b^ 
historioal  MBociintions;  for  his  own  port  his  chief  care  was  to  labor  and  multiply. 
PaymeBt  of  tltboa  and  chUd-lUce  tmstfulnesa  In  the  cur^  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
dtttjea  to  Mother  Church.  Now  Jesuit  and  Ultrainontano  hare  Bupplante<l  theOal- 
Ikaui  HI  keeper  of  the  conscience  of  the  people.  There  are  kabtianta  no  longer,  only 
nationalists.  The  war-cry  of  the  nationalist  was  first  heard  throughout  the  agita- 
tion that  followed  the  fate  of  Rid.  The  half-brocd  leader  met  with  the  sympathy 
and  pity  due  the  martyr  for  the  faith  ho  hod  in  the  mission  of  the  French  Canadian 
In  America.  For  faith  and  patriotism  go  lumd  in  hand  under  the  new  regime.  The 
triumph  of  political  Catholicism  is  to  bo  the  triumph  of  the  Frenob-Canadlon  race  ; 
or.  as  It  la  dally  taogbt  in  all  the  schools  of  the  faithful.  "  the  cross  planted  by 
Jaoqnw  Ckrtier  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  at  once  the  sign  of  aal vai  ion  and 
[IIm  glorloiUB  symbol  of  th«  Frenrh-Csoodian  nationaUty."  Again  and  again  it  la 
that  "the  greater  the  confidence  of  the  people  inthecJergy,  the  more  wlae 

1  itrodent  and  nationalistic  la  spirit  booomes  the  clergy";   that  "the  day  the 
b-Canadian  people  regret  having  placed  their  destinies  In  the  hands  of  their 
I  would  be  a  fatal  day  for  their  coimtry  and  their  ruUgion." 
Religious  fervor  being  thus  qnickened  by  race  motives,  and  by  the  belief  that 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cross  the  French  Canadian  is  appointed  to  rule  tbla  cont^- 
,  an  entire  people  hare  enrolled  in  the  active  mllltla  of  the  Church  of  Homo. 

I  brave  handsel  have  they  already  got  of  the  future  promised  their  obedience  to 
'"the atatcc raft  of  priests.  Prom  Quebec,  that  "consecrated  al>ode  of  the  Catholic 
f^lth."  the  Invndcr  hiLs  been  hour  by  hour  thrust  back,  and  of  the  Ent;Ili>b  ectUo- 
menla.  so  long  the  stranghold  of  ProtcstantLam,  nearly  all  at  this  moment  of  writing 
hfftTe  bean  erected  Into  Catholic  parishes.  LAnda  that  for  upwards  of  a  oentary 
were  bold  In  free  Knglish  tenure  ore  now  tilled  by  French -Canadian  formers,  who, 
fiiT  the  glory  of  their  race,  submit  gladly  to  "  La  Fabrique  "  and  the  visits  of  the 
tUliP-ifathcrer.  Manitoba  struggles  to  throw  olf  the  dual  olhcial  language  and 
aeinrale  school  aystem  with  which  she  was  burdened  at  blrlh.  Stretching  west- 
wards to  U>e  Itockles  are  great  territories,  whore  a  French  Canadian  Is  as  rare  a 
aight  as  are  swallows  on  a  winter's  day;  yet  have  they  not  escaped  the  same  oIHciai 
noognition  of  the  French-Canadian  idea.  In  northern  and  eastern  Ontario  a  vcri 
laUa  army  of  occuptition  is  buay  founding  a  new  Quebec.  Everywhere  8t.  Jeaii 
Bsptitte  societies  keep  the  French-Canadian  colonist  in  touch  with  tho  controUluR' 
pttodple  that  "  Sew  Prance's  mission  af  cirilizatlon  should  advance  as  of  old  by  an 
alliance  for  mutual  prot^x^tion  between  religion  and  the  state.' 

For  eminent  service  in  thus  -iresenthig  America  with  stlU  another  problem  of 
raoevand  creed,  the  Society  of.''  jbob  In  Quebec  baa  Just  been  endowed  out  of  tha 
pohltc  BOttoyB  of  that  provlnoe. 

W.  H.  BwrUL 

IV. 

DKBiaT-HTncrnra. 

*T«UTn,''aKy*  John  Milton,  "la atrong.  next  to  th«AtDtght7-  •  •  •  Thnmgb 
|%4nila<)rdiK:triiii<  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so'ruthljC  In  th>- field, 
lltyorloaaly  liy  llvenalog  and  prohibiting  to  doubt  her  BLreiigth.     Let  her  and 
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telBeboodgnipx<l«;  wboererltDew  tmth  pnt  to  the  wcirae;.  In  tk  tree  Mid  Openao- 
eooater  r  Even  the  errora  of  k  gn^i  ttalnkeT  tenil,  if  oot  dlnictlr,  yet  t/B^etaaOj,  to 
the  •draaoemeDt  o(  truth.  It  wm  noblr  laid  hy  Forbcrg  otm  great  Oerauut  tbtnker: 
"All  the  truth  that  J —  haa  writton  U  not  worth  s  t«nth  part  of  the  bUse  wbiob 
Fichte  miiy  hsre  written.  Th«  one  glree  me  »  amall  number  of  known  tmLiu:  tlw 
other  ^vcs  me,  perhaps,  one  Lmth,  but,  in  doing  to,  opens  before  me  the  prospect  of 
an  Inflbitr  of  naknown  traths."  Of  maiiy  a  powerful  writer  it  may  be  aaid,  Sti 
erraaatt,  fererat  illc  mintui.  What  >rrlter  waa  ever  rcsatded  with  more alBru, ) 
to  Bar  borror,  by  Christian  Europe  than  Darid  Home  I  Tet  It  waa  Hxtma  who^  1 
his  rnnatMlesa  logio,  reduced  to  an  absurdity  tlis  dominant  philoaophies  of  I«tbnitt 
and  Loeke,  and  thus  oompelled  metaphysicians  to  aaoeod  to  hlcher  priaoiplea.  in 
oi^r  to  place  phUoaopby  on  an  Impregnable  basis.  Had  a  short-atgfatod  Ecal  for 
rdlffion  Buppresaod  the  publication  of  Unme's  sceptical  theorlea, because  of  tbe  barm 
they  might  do,  it  would  have  suppressed  also  all  those  great  aistu'"^^'^  of  bis  oppo- 
nents for  on  im^material  soul  which  have  enlanred  and  ennobled  the  whole  world  of 
thougbL  Kant  would  have  remained  in  "bisdosmatlo  slumber**;  Reid  would  have 
continued  hla  adhesion  to  Locke;  and  the  dreary  materiaUam  o(  OondlUao  wtmld 
still  be  reigning  over  the  schools  of  Franco.  In  view  of  theoe  facts.  It  seenis  to  ns 
that,  if  there  Is  anything  upon  which  Christian  men  should  trowiL,  it  ia  upon  the 
dioposltlon.  oocawiftnally  noticeable  in  certain  quarters,  to  arralgB  preaobers  of  tho 
Qoapel  hastUy.  or  upon  paltry  grounds,  (or  heresy. 

A  celebrated  clergyman  onoe  said  :  "  I  love  goodness  a  tbonaaad  times  awra 
than  I  hate  badness  "—a  noble  saying,  worthy  of  ths  great  heart  trota  which  U  oama- 
AVe  would  supplement  It  with  another  :  "  I  lore  truth  a  tbooaaad  times  more  than 
I  bate  erTar."  In  all  ages  there  bare  been  men  who  have  Mijoyed  b«resy-huAtliw~ 
the  detection  of  hair-breadth  dovlationa  tkoai  sMet  orthodoxy— tte  mon^  >PIMr- 
ently,  than  the  rccogniUoo  of  truth.  Tbe  InoreasliiK  liberality  aad  olwttty  that 
ebaracterise  our  times  are  dally  lessening  the  number  of  such  Christfauu^  bat  tbe 
ppeeies  is  by  no  means  extinct.  Unlike  thcdr  Idaster.  who  aympathiaed  with  the 
dUBeulties  of  men.  and  at  once  magnlfled  points  of  agreement  and  niliiliiif— 11  dtStat^ 
aaees;  unlike  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  who  also  sought  alw&^  for  the  polata  oC  rBonahteaee 
fjaiwnen  tbe  faith  or  obserraneies  which  he  aoagfat  to  supplant  and  his  own.— thaw 
M—  deaght  ia  magnifying  tririal  dliBaeoees  of  opinion:  and  the  p«tty,  micraaoopic 
pointi  in  theology,  ooooemlag  which  Oristwidom  is  at  rarianoew  are  to  tJidiz  nla^ 
ctf  pnAwBder  importance  tliao  the  gf«at  fkndamaatal  doetrlnea  npon  whMk  aD  an 
agreed.  No  watchdog  erer  guarded  Ida  uiietaili  dwelUag  more  rigOaiittf  thaa  do 
tiiey.  If  clergymeiv.  the  orthodoxy  of  their  brothcr^clergymeB,  or.  If  lay^MB.  that^ 
their  minister.  Their  keenness  of  scent  rivals  that  of  Baroa  M  aachaosea^  poiatsr.  On 
A  Toyage  to  tbe  Esst  ladicatUn  woodarful  dog  whieh  the  baron  took  wOb  blm  sor- 
pcised  aU  oo  boaid  by  patBtli«irbsB  tbe  ship  was  three  buBdred  k^TMe  (rooi  iMd. 
.AalaeoaatlBaedtodotblBftir  sonM  tlmrs.  the  haroM  was eoaadsHt tfaat hie peCbad 
aeaoted  gam%  aad  wagersd  a  baadred  guineas  that  gaae  wwdd  be  So«^  tai  half  aa 

hoar.    In  ■ —  *■---  ♦'•'-r  — ■-- «—  -~-«-  «*  *■ « —  '^■nmiMsJ  a  ■'■^■Ir,  -^id.  ^Ht 

eotting  blm  open,  there  were  foond  In  Us  stoaacb  n»  Issa  tbna  tfx  hno*  of  iwt- 
ctdgea.  Hardly  lew  hteueBetedaieeoawtrf  tbe  tbeniogiialln^nMaasn  of  tba  day. 
wbo  detect  in  o»ery  petty  dertotton  fron  aWakUihsd  dooMne.  ervry  norel  eapeal- 
ttea  of  adadttad  tratb,  rroT  att^wptte  tosak  dawn  party  walls  aad  OMke  Cbite- 
ttaw  ftatacaiaa  ••  ter  as  ibey  can  vKbsal  a  wenaea  nt  vital  ferwOk.  aatertliM 


iMtaa  net  be 
mAs.  NoBsaac 
d  dtobattef  ars  not  taw 

i^btnniw  tn  T — 


WebaT*«e^rniipsih;y  wtthihe  i 
Mr*  witbeat  tbsta.  tor.  as  AnbMsbep  Whalsfy  I 
t««dMbn«ttlate*  cdtbaayad.keaihnaaMj'M 
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dwtared.  **  Not  to  lor-e  BoUd  raading,"  Madame  de  Si-vign^  osed  to  say,  "  is  the  -waf 
to  gietMeia«ike/i  In  one's  idM«";euid  when  one  considerti  how  the  tnonlol  organB  of 
UwnwMidA  In  our  dor  are  enfeebled  br  continual  and  almost  excloalve  novel-  and 
itewnamer-readlng.  who  ooo  wondor  that  thojr  loathe,  or  are  unable  to  digest,  the 
■Iraw  meat  of  a  doctrinal  theology  I  But  t«  overlook  the  dlatinction  between  vital 
■ad  BMt-vital  tmthe;  to  build  op  piu-Utlon  walla  out  of  trivial  dltTorenoofl  of  opinion; 
to  ntee  the  "  mad-dog  "  cry  of  "  herotld"  at  every  man  who  prefers  a  progremiveto 
a  foiBll  theology,  and  who  thinks,  with  Milton,  that  "  the  light  wo  have  gained  waa 
id  ven  na,  not  to  bo  ever  Blaring  on.  but  by  it  to  discover  onward  things  more  remote 
frotnonr  koowtedge";  to  bold  up  to  publto  suspicion  every  man  who  aonounaes 
what  be  thinks  a  jracoeaaful  method  of  reconciling  scriptural  truth  with  human 
reason.— la  ooatradlctory  to  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity. 

When  shall  we  learn  that  men  with  different  Idioerncrasies  and  tnentol  poouUar- 
itiaa  can  never  bold  precisely  tne  same  views  of  truth  ;  that,  "as  the  sulphate  of 
iroQ  Oaii  never  be  the  same  as  the  carbonate  of  iron,  though  iron  is  everywhere  and 
•IwsjB  essentially  the  sanie,  so.  though  truth  itself  la  invariable,  the  Smltbato  of 
truth  must  always  difftBr  from  tho  Brownato  of  truth  "  t  When  shall  wo  learn  that 
words,  even  when  most  cunningly  used,  are  but  Imperfect  symbols  of  thought,  the 
mereet  skeletons  of  expression,  hints  of  meaning,  tentative  signs,  which  can  give  to 
another  only  a  partial  poeseeslon  of  our  oonsdoiuness ;  that  there  Is  hardly  an  ab- 
stract term  In  any  language  which  conveys  precisely  the  same  meaning  to  two  dif- 
ferent minds;  and  hence  that  a  writer  or  speaker  who,  from  the  Inadequacy  of 
^WSuage,  or  his  lack  of  skill  in  using  it,  appears  to  utter  daogerous  heresies,  may 

^^Hl,  when  perfectly  understood,  be  found  perfectly  orthodox  f 

^^V  As  words  can  mean  the  same  thing  only  to  persons  who  are  psychologically  tho 
aame.  and  who  have  bad  the  same  experiences.  It  is  evident  that,  to  apprehend  per- 
feotiy  the  thought  of  another  man,  we  need  to  know  his  Indlvidoality,  bis  past  htfl- 
toT7;  we  must  be  en  rapport  with  him;  and  oven  then  wo  may  fail  to  penetrate  to 
the  central  meaning  of  his  words,  the  very  core  of  his  thoughts  It  is  stated  by  tho 
Mosrapberof  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  two  giant  divines.  Chalmers  and  Stuart,  met 
one  day  In  Edinburgh  and  had  a  long  and  eager  debate  on  saving  faith.  Street  after 
■treet  was  paced,  and  argument  nflcr  argument  was  vigorously  plied :  but  in  vain— 
ttaer  eould  not  agree.  At  length,  bis  time  or  patience  having  been  oxhaustod,  Chal- 
mers broke  off  the  interview,  and,  shaking  the  band  of  his  opponent  at  parting,  eiald: 
"If  yon  wish  to  see  my  views  clearly  and  distinctly  slated,  read  a  tract  called  '  Uin- 

dranoeeto  Believing  the  Ooepel Why,"  exclaimed  Stuart,  "that's  tho  very  tract 

I  published  myself  t "  If  the  profoundest  theologians  and  tho  most  prcoiaeu  hair- 
BpUtting  writers,  who  weigh  and  test  to  tho  bottom  every  term  they  use,  are  thus 
haOiad  in  tbeir  efltorta  to  make  themselves  understood,  what  can  bo  more  unrcasoo- 
•bl«  tbaa  to  demand  a  fall,  exact,  and  logical  expression  of  truth  in  every  hastily- 
prepwvd  sermon  or  neceesarily  Incomplete  newspaper  article  I 

Let  na  remember  that  it  is  the  noblest  and  bravest  spirits  that  are  most  likely  to 

be  troubled  with  "  obstinate  qnoetiontngs."    It  is  on  such  souls  as  Hobertson,  of 

Brighton,  who  are  too  loyal  to  the  truth  to  bo  satisfied  with  pretended  solutions  of 

dltBoulUes.  who  will  not  "make  their  Judgment  blind,"  but  will  face  tho  "spectres  of 

the  mind"  till  Ibey  lay  them,  at  whatever  cost  of  misapprehension  and  denonciation 

bry  tbetr  hrethren,  that  theological  doubts  weigh  most  heavily.    Let  us  remember, 

i^in.  Ihatlt  la  by  hia  prevaiUng  belief  that  every  man  should  be  judged;  not  by 

hli  dottbta.  but  by  what  be  believes  notwit  bstanding  his  doubta.    It  is  tbe  general 

Of  the  praw  that  most  determine  the  course  of  the  ship,  though  she  labors 

tba  waves.    Grant  that  she  makes  now  and  then  a  long  eircalt.  and  secma  to 

fn  the  wrong  directloo ;  yet  who  shall  aoonse  her  of  deviation.  tUl  be  knows 

Vtat  tMBpaata  have  assailed  her.  and  whether  she  will  or  will  not  make  tbe  port  t 

wbarv  thrre  to  real  error,  tbe  oonstant  denunciation  of  it  Is  generally  self- 
<MWUac-  It  giree  to  tho  fialse  opinions  a  factitious  importance.  Imposes  on  the 
llnagttMHons  of  those  who  hear  tliem  expressed,  deepens  tbo  conviction  of  the  srror- 
Ist.  aad  CTMktea  a  Dympathy  for  tbe  object  of  such  Inoesaaatattacka.  "  Most  heretic*," 
^mf*  Wbately.  "  are  made  such  by  the  orthodox." 
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TN  the  cool  shade  of  the  olive 
■*•  trees  of  Southern  France  the 
violet  is  cultivated  in  great 
quantities  for  Colgate's  superior 
Soaps,  Perfumes,  and  Sachet 
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Lyman  Bee<:hcr  and  Infant  Damnation 


Mariox  Harland 
\  Edward  Beecher 

\  C.  K,  TUCKKRMAJf 

Statk  Senator  Saxtom 


Member  oi  Congress" 


^CREAM 

Baking  Powder 

MOST    PERFECT    MADE. 

Unitki)  States  DEPARTiTEvr  oi'  Agkici'ltiuk,  ) 
Wasiiixotox,  D.  V.  \ 

By  ftn  anslysifl  of  Pr.  Price's  Cream  IJakiiifc  Powder,  I  find  it  carefuU 
>mpoumled,  and  1  reg^ml  it  as  the  Hest  baking  iiowiUt  in  the  market  iu  6T« 
espect.  PK'I'KH  COLLIER, 

Ljite  Chemist  of  the  Un't-.-d  States  I)L'jiurtmeut  of  Agrimltiiro. 


CANCER  OF  THE  NOSE. 

In  1875  a  sore  appeared  on  my 
nose,   and    grt-w    lapiJly.      As    my 
father  liail  cancer,  and  my  liuiliajul 
died  of   it,    t  became  ainrnicd,  an'l  t.-n- 
sulled  my  phyi>ician.     His  treatment  iM 
no  good,  and   the  sore  grew    larger  aii<l 
wurse  in  every  way,  until  I  had  cuiicludcd  that  I  '. 
from  its  effects.     I  was  i^ersuaded  to  take  S. S.i<.,  si 
tics  cured  me.     This  was  after  alt  the  doctors  and  oim  i  um 
icincs  had  failed.     I  have  had  no  return  of  the  cancer. 

Mrs.  M.  T,  .\Iauk.n,  Woodbury,  Hall  County,  Texas. 
Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Smooie,  a  highly  cidiiv.ited  and  esiimnble  lady  of  I 
colt.  Ark.,  writes  under  date  of  April  23,  '89  :   "Durinp  ihi.-  -.umni 
1887  my  eyes  became  inflamed,  and  my  stomach  and  i 
disordered.     Nothing  I  ate  a^jrecil  with  roe.     I  took  «li 
and  for  some  time  my  life  was  despaired  of  by  mv  family,      i  hu  1 
ing  physicians  of  the  country  were  consulted,  liut  tlie  medici:i 
adminii>tcred  by  them  never  did  me  any  permanent  :       '         ' 
lingered  between  life  and  death,  the  latter    licioj;    (u 
liic  agonies  I  um^;  t-ii-hniri  •       Tn   M.tv.    i-r,-     1    f.. 
gustcd  with  I  '  .cm 


oil  and  i 

few  bottler  ot    whlcll  IllAiic  UIC  pclUi,iUCIlll/  wcU — wvU 

from  then  until  now." 
Trtatiiv I'll  R.'.wii iiriil  Slin  Dttrasti  moi't<i fn 

SWIFT  SPECIFIC  Ca. 

A-rUANTA,  OA. 
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DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  NAVY. 

DAVID   V.  POHTEK,    ADMIRAL   OJ?  THE   UNITED  STATES   NAVT. 


"  Obder  is  Heaven's  first  law,"  and  it  is  a  law  that  goyerns 

all  classes  of  society.    It  arises  from  the  mental  and  moral  traiu- 

k    ing  which  one  receives  in  early  days — the  foundation  of  manners, 

H    including  the  comprehension  of  knowledge  which  may  enable  one 

to  enter  into  competition  with  others  for  the  prizes  which  fall  to 

»  those  who  can  stanJ  the  rules  of  military  or  any  other  discipline. 
When  a  boy  starts  in  life  to  pursue  any  career,  he  should  ex- 
amine himself  carefully  to  ascertain  if  he  is  mentally  and  physically 
qualified  to  contend  with  the  discipline  ho  will  be  called  upon  to 
face,  for  in  every  occapation,  great  or  small,  discipline  is  likely  to 
be  the  stumbling-block  of  the  youtliful  adventurer. 

Discipline,  in  plain  English,  means  "to  tniin,  form,  educate, 

instruct,  drill,  or  regulate,"  either  by  one's  self  or  by  another. 

More  et^pecialiy  is  it  applied  to  the  military  and  naval  professions, 

where  to  the  tyro  the  regulations  may  appear  extremely  arbitrary, 

m     although  to  the  instmcted  those  very  rulee  arc  the  life  of  the 

^■nrice.     Many  persons  have  an   idea  that  naval  and    military 

^P^lgulations,  by  which  armies  and  ships  are  brought  to  such  a  state 

H  of  perfection,  are  something  terrible  ;  but,  compared  with  cedes- 

^UHtical  discipline,  they  are  really  quite  moderate. 

^^^P  There  is  no  business  in  life  that  can  bo  successfully  carried 

on  without  discipline,  which  must  be  sufficiently  strict  to  keep 

every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  their  work ;  and  sometimes  the 

OTerseers  are  so  tyrannical  that  they  far  exceed  the  limits  which 

would  b<'  allowed  on  board  a  vessel  of  war. 

VOU  CL.— KO.  401.  27 
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There  have  doubtless  been  cases  in  the  nnvy  where  offic 
hftve  exceeded  their  authority  and  hare  failed  to  master  the  first 
principle  of  discipliut?, — viz.,  to  control  their  temper, — bat  my 
own  experience  teaches  mo  that  commanding  officers  have  oftener 
shut  their  eyes  to  breaches  of  discipline  than  looked  around  in 
order  to  pnnish  them. 

This  article  properly  concerns  the  discipline  of  the  United 
States  navy;  but  our  navy  is  so  small  and  of  so  little  importance, 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  great  powers,  that  it  hardly 
affords  a  field  for  a  display  of  ability  in  bringing  the  discipline  to 
a  high  standard.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  in  1799 
we  had  a  larger  navy  afloat  than  we  have  to-day — thirty-three 
vessels  carrying  more  than  eight  hundred  gnns,  commanded  by 
glorious  old  Commodore  Truitun,  who  taught  the  French  that 
they  could  not  with  impunity  violate  our  neutrality. 

We  may  open  our  eyes  very  wide  as  the  enterprising  news- 
gatherer  publishes  to  the  world  the  "  barbarities"  committed  in 
the  navy,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  naval  discipline  to- 
day and  the  iron  system  of  1798  :  they  are  as  opposite  as  summer 
is  from  winter.  When  Truxtun  arrived  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
British,  who  had  a  large  fleet  in  that  quarter,  were  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  facility  with  which  the  Amuricans  adopted  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Itoyal  Navy  and  led  them  in  many  things  which 
tended  to  make  the  squadron  more  efficient.  At  that  time,  as  at 
present,  Great  Britain  had  the  largest  ajid  best-disciplined  navy 
afloat,  and  this  preeminence  she  will  doubtless  continue  to  main- 
tain while  her  fleets  are  regulated  by  a  purely  naval  administration. 
The  English  inherited  their  naval  training  from  the  Vikings  of  old, 
who  from  the  frozen  north  laid  desolate  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and 
even  carried  their  victorious  arms  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 

After  William  the  Conqueror  became  master  of  England,  the 
island  gradually  increased  in  maritime  importance  and  established 
British  influence  the  world  over,  and  from  Great  Britjiin  we  have 
inherited  the  regulations  which  have  made  her  preeminent  us  a 
naval  power.  From  Great  Britain,  also,  we  inherited  all  our  naval 
attributes,  and  had  our  navy  progressed  as  has  that  of  the  mother- 
country,  in  projiortion  to  our  population  ami  wfiilth.  we  would  at 
present  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  naval  powers,  with  a  discipline  that 
would  enable  us  to  carry  out  any  enterprise  we  might  undertake. 

But  the  United  States  have  never  been  a  great  naval  puw<ir. 
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Our  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  gporadic.  and  what  one 
adriiinistrution  might  undertake  to  establish  another  would  aut 
aside  for  something  diametrically  opposite;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  the  so-called  navy  of  the  United  States  has  undergone  more 
changes  in  organization,  discipline,  etc,  than  any  other  service 
in  the  world. 

The  first  positive  regulations  for  the  government  of  our  navy 
were  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  in  1816,  just 
.after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Up  to  that  time 
we  had  been  copying  tlie  British  regulations,  every  commanding 
officer  adding  to  his  genaral  order-book  as  seemed  to  him  most 
desirable.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  adopted  the  British  sys- 
tem with  some  modifications,  and  our  discipline  became  much 
like  that  of  the  English.  It  was  rather  severe,  it  is  true,  and 
smacked  somewhat  of  the  Vikings  and  buccaneers;  but  it  was  a 
delight  in  the  days  of  ray  youth,  aud  for  many  years  afterwards, 
to  mit  an  American  man-of  war  and  see  the  cleanliness,  comfort, 
and  discipline  that  pervaded  the  ship.  For  aught  I  know,  the 
discipline  may  be  better  to-day,  but  things  do  not  seem  to  work 
BO  smoothly  as  of  yore,  and  the  results  do  not  correspond  to  the 
time  and  trouble  expended. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  struck  with  the  avidity  with  which 
the  press  has  sought  opportunities  to  censure  the  navy  for  its 
shortcomings.  The  service  does  not  receive  a  fair  representation 
for  any  mistakes  made  by  its  officers.  If  one  man  commits  an 
error,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  service  should  be  con- 
demned. Nothing  tends  so  much  to  break  down  discipline  as 
furious  onslaughts  on  an  officer  who  has  miwie  himself  liable  to  the 
ordeal  of  a  court  martial.  Even  the  meanest  culprit  in  civil  life  is 
seldom  prejudged  by  the  press ;  and  an  officer  in  the  navy  should 
at  least  have  an  equal  cliance  with  a  prisoner  in  the  Tombs,  and 
receive  a  fair  hearing  before  being  condemneti  by  public  opinion. 

Thediscipline  of  our  navy  is  at  present  very  mild, — patriarchal, 
in  fact, — although  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  commanding  officer 
to  make  it  unpleasant  for  an  insubordinate  officer  or  man. 
If  anything,  the  tendency  in  the  service  is  towards  what  has  been 
called  "  mollycoddling  " — that  is,  a  commanding  officer  is  so 
anxious  to  finish  his  cruise  with  satisfaction  to  all  liands  and  the 
Navy  DeparliiuMit  that  he  grants  his  men  more  indulgences  than 
we  required  for  their  health  and  comfort.     Leniency  as  well  aa 
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severity  may  be  carried  too  far.  and  although  the  communfli ng 
ofticerof  a  ship  is  diajx^ed  to  bo  very  niiK),  h<>  t^huuld  sec  that 
discipline  is  not  neglected. 

On  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  navy,  m  lbj;3,  there 
but  one  kind  of  punitthment  fur  the  men  in  vogue  on  shipboards' 
That  was  by  the  use  of  the  cat-o '-nine-tails,  a  relic  of  barbarism 
handed  down  from  the  time  of  good  Que^>u  Bes8,  who  prided 
herself  ou  the  navy  which  repulsed  the  '•  Invincible  Armada  "  of 
ifft\  times  its  own  strength.  Under  the  discipline  of  early  times, 
of  which  the  jiresa-gang  and  the  "  cats"  were  such  potent  facto: 
the  British  navy  captured  or  destroyed  nearly  everything  op 
to  it.  Whipping  was  considered  the  best  means  of  disciplining 
a  crew,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  made  mere  brutes  of  the  sailore,  who 
in  those  days  had  [lerhaps  scarcely  sentiment  enough  in  them  to 
appreciate  the  degradation  to  which  they  were  subjected.  IIow- 
ever,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  of  all  is  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  United  States  navy  this  barbarous  custom  should  have 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
so  long  have  tolerated  a  i>raotioe  so  disgraceful. 

It  is  true  that  the  discipline  of  our  mivy  was  of  the  best  kind 
as  far  as  having  duty  carried  on  to  suit  the  commanding  oflicer  of 
a  vessel  was  concerned,  and  when  the  "cat"  disappeared  from 
the  service  in  1850,  not  many  yeare  before  the  spirit  ration  wtis 
abolished,  it  stood  on  a  new  footing  altogether.  Some  of  the 
wisest  old  sea-dogs  declared  that  the  navy  was  ruined,  and,  with 
the  abolition  of  flogging  and  the  stoppage  of  grog,  could  not  hope 
to  escape  sheol.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  many  old  seamen 
who  were  partial  to  the  service  for  the  sake  of  the  grog,  which 
they  received  three  times  a  day,  were  equally  opposed  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  "  cat."  The  "cat,"  they  argued,  was  a  wholesome 
terror  to  worthless  loafers  about  decks,  and  the  only  means  of 
making  them  do  their  duty.  As  for  the  grog,  it  is  well  known 
that  St.  Paul  recommended  a  little  wine  for  the  stomach's  sake. 

These  two  events,  so  important  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
the  navy,  had  the  strange  effect  of  driving  some  of  the  best  sea- 
men from  the  service,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  their 
love  for  the  navy  was  not  equal  to  their  foiidnegs  for  grog.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  uf  the  beat  otficers  of  tliu  navy,  who  afterwardu 
held  u  higlj  jiositiou  in  the  Confederate  service,  that,  should  the 
Vfftx  overboard  and  grog  abolished,  the  navy   would 
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lever  De  aoTe  to  maintain  proper  discipline  ;  bat  those  in  favor  of 
the  new  departure  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  naval  service 
regenerated,  the  sailors  working  the  ships  and  fighting  the  gnus 
in  a  manner  never  excelled,  while  law  and  order,  without  which  a 
ship  is  but  a  floating  hell,  were  fully  n;aintained. 

If  to-dfty  any  one  were  to  propose  to  reintroduce  flogging  and 
the  spirit  ration  into  the  navy,  he  would  be  ridiculed  by  everybody. 
It  is  true  that  in  olden  times  ship's  crews  worked  in  a  livelier 
I  way,  as  a  rule,  than  they  do  at  present;  but  the  service  has  ad< 
vanced  so  far  on  the  road  to  moral  reform,  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  generally  is  so  much  improved,  that  it  would  seem  better 
to  adhere  to  the  Roman  maxim,  "  Festina  lente,"  than  to  try  for 
such  great  speed  in  everything,  to  the  detriment  of  comfort  and  the 
moral  attributes  which  should  dist  inguisb  an  American  vessel  of  war. 

No  one  can  anticipate  the  ordeal  through  which  he  must  pass 
during  a  three-years' cruise  in  a  ship,  say,  like  the  "Chicago," 
of  4,500  tons'  displacement,  and  with  about  400  otlicers  and  men. 
The  commanding  officer  of  such  a  ship  has  a  great  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders.  He  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  all  the  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  naval  service,  and  is  contemplated  with 
the  deepest  interest  by  all  on  board,  who  wonder  how  much  com- 
fort they  are  to  have  during  the  cruise  with  their  prospective 
rcommander.  The  captain,  meanwhile,  feels  isolated  from  tho 
re«t  of  the  world,  uncertain  if  he  has  a  friend  in  all  the  throng 
that  clusters  at  the  gangway  to  witness  his  coming  on  board. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  know  a  single  officer  in  the  ship,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  never  before  laid  eyes  on  any  of  his  crew  ;  still 
he  is  expected  by  the  government  to  take  that  vessel  around  the 
world,  starting  with  everything  in  confusion,  and  bring  her  back 
after  a  three-years*  cruise  with  all  in  perfect  condition  and  the 
ship's  company  satisfied  with  their  treatment. 

To  comply  with  these  conditions,  an  officer  must  have  dignity 
of  character  and  temper  under  perfect  control,  be  familiar  with 
the  regulations  of  tho  navy,  be  a  good  judge  of  character,  and  able 
Jo  discriminate  in  regard  to  the  numerous  questions  that  are  con- 

itly  raised  for  his  decision.    lie  has  four  hundre<l  pairs  of  eyes 

jver  on  the  watch,  and  his  transgressions,  great  or  small,  will  be 

loted  and  used  against  him,  should  opportunity  offer.    The  com- 

laading  officer  is  alone  responsible  to  the  Navy  Department  for 

any  inefficiency  in  the  ship,  and  he  has  not  always  tho  means  of 
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making  her  efficipnt  without,  pnforcinj^fiorne  regulation  which  may 
affect  the  convenience  of  those  on  bojird. 

There  are  elements  in  a  vessel  of  war  that  cannot  always  be  kept 
at  rest.     In  some  cases  these  elements  pull  in  different  directions. 
Then  indeed  is  the  captain   a  subject  for  pity,  since  he  must, 
reconcile  all  differences  that  occur. 

When  a  ship  returns  from  a  cruise,  the  Board  of  Inspection 
and  Survey,  which  comes  under  my  supervision,  htw  to  ascertain 
if  the  vessel  is  in  all  respects  ready  for  any  duty  that  may  be  re- 
quired of  her;  if  she  is  clean  and  in  order,  and  her  crew  proficient 
in  gun  and  sail  drill;  if  every  department  of  the  ship  is  in  perfect 
condition, — in  short,  if  the  regulations  of  the  navy  have  been 
complied  with.  Frequently  the  board  will  ap]>end  to  their  report 
a  recommendation  like  the  following  :  "The  board  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Navy  Department  to  iseae  a 
letter  of  approval  to  tlie  captain,  officers,  and  crew  for  the  fine 
condition  in  which  the  ship  has  been  brought  home." 

This  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  the  discipline  of  the  service, 
considering  that  in  no  other  navy  is  there  such  a  cosmopolitan  set 
of  sailors.  They  represent  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings  of  the  north. 
Such  arc  the  elements  that  our  naval  otlicors  have  to  drill  into 
shape  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  flag,  and  it  may  be  truly  affirmed 
that  the  United  States  navy  is  manned  by  foreigners.  The  task 
of  an  officer  is.  then,  a  hard  one — to  drill  a  crew  many  of  whom  do 
not  understand  the  English  language. 

By  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey  I  was  made 
aware  that  when  the  "  Trenton"  sailed  for  the  Pacific  she  had, 
out  of  the  four  hundred  persons  on  board,  but  eighty  who  could 
speak  English,  and  that  most  of  the  crew  were  Scandinavians  who 
had  never  before  served  in  our  navy.  Still  they  were  a  fine  set  of 
men,  capable  of  performing  any  duty.  How  well  tiie  officers  ful- 
filled the  task  of  drilling  this  crew  of  aliens  in  a  short  time  was 
illustrated  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  at  the  Samoan  Islands,  when 
the  "  Trenton"  and  other  vessels  weredestroye<l  in  that  awful  gale. 

None  who  experienced  those  hours  of  uncertainty  can  ever 
forget  them,  and  those  who  appreciate  our  navy  will  ever  remem- 
ber the  discipline  exhibited  in  the  three  American  vessels 
throughout  that  hurricane,  which  placed  all  the  ships  in  the 
harbor^iilHL,  upon  the  bottom  or  upon   the  beach.     On  tho 
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bridge  of  the  "Trenton  "  stood  tlio  intrepid  Rear- Admiral  Kim- 
berly,  who  fought  under  Farragut  at  Port  Hudson,  Grand  Gulf, 
and  Mobile  Bay  aa  tirst  lieutenant  of  the  "  Hartford,"  coolly 
Itching  every  phase  of  tlic  stortn.  and  prepared  to  take  odvan- 
of  any  chance  to  save  the  ship  and  crew;  Captain  Farquhar, 
rhose  discipline  was  of  the  firmest,  but  mildest,  form,  and  who 
liad  taught  in  a  few  months  liis  heterogeneous  crew  to  move  like 
a  single  man,  with  Lieutenant  Brown,  the  navigator,  at  his  side 
^ding  and  supporting  him,— all  as  calm  as  if  on  parade.  The 
eye  of  every  one  in  the  ship  waa  upon  tliem,  and  all  wore  inspired 
by  their  example.  During  the  storm  there  was  no  confusion  in 
any  of  the  ships;  all  was  conducted  in  the  most  seamanlike  manner; 
and,  though  the  United  States  lost  three  vessels,  the  record  made 
by  the  nary  at  Apia  will  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  discipline. 
When  the  '' Vandalia"  went  to  the  bottom,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  thinking  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  "  Trenton's  "  crew, 
ran  up  the  American  ensign,  which  was  almost  immediately 
blown  to  ribbons.  Yet  the  brave  officers  and  sailors  paid  due 
tribute  to  the  flag  under  which  they  were  serving,  and  gave  three 
hearty  cheers,  which  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  elements. 
This  was  a  touching  event,  but  not  more  so  than  one  which  fol- 
lowed. When  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  the  band  of  the  flag- 
ship was  directed  to  play  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Then 
ime  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  the  sound  of  the  music  carrying 
'Inspiration  to  the  ears  of  those  grappling  with  death. 

The  "Vandalia"  waa  upon  the  bottom,  her  officers  and  men 

in  the  rigging,  the  captain  washed  overboard   and  drowned  ;  the 

"Nipsic"  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  the  fury  of  the  storm, 

where  it  was  thought   she  would  go  to  pieces  and  all  her  crew 

srish  ;  the  "Trenton"  was  lying  at  single  anchor,  her  other 

^chains  having  parted,  with  her  fires  extinguished,  within  twenty 

feet  of  an  angry  reef  over  which   the  whole  ocean  seemed  to  bo 

pouring,  while  the  only  thing  which  saved  the  vessel   was  the 

undertow   which  kept  her  up  to  her  anchor.     Meanwhile  the 

iCfflcers  never  faltered  ;  they  seemed  to  scorn  the  elements  that 

'were  urging  them  to  destruction. 

While  in  this  deplorable  situation,  the  British  frigato  "Cal- 

iope,"  finding  thut  she  could  not  hold  to  her  anchors,  slipped  her 

reablea  and   put  to  sea  under  steam.     Such  was  the  fury  of  the 

blast  that  for  a  time  the  ship  did  not  Boem  to  move.     Again  the 
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"  Trenton's  "  crew  rannned  tlie   rijfglng  and    gave  three  hwir 
cheers,  to  which  the  *'  Calliope's  "  crow  imrnediately  rcspond^d.^ 
The  British  ship  seemed  inspired  with  new  life  and  crept  out  to 
8e»,  the  only  vessel  that  escaped  unwathed. 

In  the  whole  course  of  my  naval  experience  I  have  never  knoi 
a  case  of  more  perfect  diiscipline  than  was  exhibited  on  board  the 
"  Trenton,"  and  the  ofticers  who  saved  her  for  so  long  a  time 
from  going  on  the  reefs  may  congratulate  themselves  on  bring 
identified  with  so  glorions  an  event  and  on  having  added  laurel 
to  the  American  navy.     No  greater  exhibition  of  courage, 
manship,  and  discipline  has  ever  been  chronicled,  and  even  if  we 
did   lose  the  best  part  of  tliat  little  niivy  which  has  vigorouslyj 
struggled  for  so  many  years  for  a  trifling  expansion,  it  went  to  the* 
bottom,  torn  by  the  coral  reefs  of  Apia,  with  a  halo  of  glory  which 
will  never  be  dijnmed. 

I  think  I  may  justly  say  that  the  same  courage  and  discipline 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral  Kim- 
berly  would  be  shown  in  almost  every  vessel  of  the  service  if 
placed  in  the  same  situation.  The  same  spirit  animates  the 
breasts  of  the  offioers  of  the  navy.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but 
they  are  few  and  fur  between.  I  have  been  identified  with  the  navy 
for  sixty-six  years,  and  have  seldom  known  a  case  where  there  was 
a  want  of  discipline,  bravery,  and  seamanship  in  time  of  danger. 

During  the  war  I  had  under  my  command  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  vessels  and  some  50,000  men  and  officers,  and  do  not 
remember  a  case  of  cruelty  and  injustice  from  oflRcers  to  seamen. 
The  discipline  was  mild.  Hundreds  of  offences  were  condoned 
because  tlierc  was  not  time  in  those  stem  days  to  be  wasted  in 
courts-martial  for  cases  that  could  be  dealt  with  in  a  milder  wayj 
without  violating  the  law. 

There  may  be  sometimes  too  much  law  and  not  enough  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  the  severity,  but  the  certainty,  of  punishment 
that  deters  men  from  committing  offences.  Except  for  crimes, 
the  i>uni8hment8  on  board  ship  should  approximate  in  a  manner  to 
those  used  in  private  families.  As  much  can  be  obtained  from  a, 
child  by  setting  it  upon  a  chair  and  letting  it  cry  it«elf  out  as  bj 
bruising  its  flesh;  and  in  military  courts  the  officers  would  do  them- 
selves more  honor  l)y  leaning  towards  humanity  than  by  enforcing 
the  most  rigorous  punishments  and  gaining  the  name  of  martinets. 

Errors  in  il^^l^^ings  of  naval  general  courts-martial  are 
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ible,  and  there  is  stringency  in  them  which  perhaps  might  be 
but  the  revising  power  has  authority  to  modify  sentences, 
and  as  the  matter  comes  before  the  Judge-Ad vocatc-General  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  gentle- 
men will  view  all  cases  without  prejudice.  Should  there  be  too 
mnoh  rigor  in  the  sentence  of  a  sailor,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 

taval  officer  if  it  is  carried  into  execution. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States  lies  under  one  great  disadvan- 
tage in  regard  to  manning  its  ships :  that  is  the  lack  of  a  reserve 
to  draw  upon  for  seamen;  and  the  only  Americanism  which  exists 
among  the  crews  in  the  service  is  that  little  leaven  of  750  boys 
who  are  under  instruction  at  the  Newport  training  station,  to- 
gether with  the  training  vessels  which  obtain  their  crews  yearly 
from  these  embryo  seamen.  This  is  a  system  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  navy. 

The  policy  of  this  country  has  always  been  opposed  to  the 
establishment  of  large  military  organizations,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  antagonistic  to  our  system  of  government.  The  absurd- 
ity of  this  proposition  could  be  easily  demonstrated.  On  what 
principle  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  allowed  their 
mercantile  marine  to  go  to  decay,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  owing  to 
the  loss  of  our  merchant  vessels  and  the  fact  that  the  American 
flag  is  seldom  seen  abroad  that  we  have  so  much  difficulty  in  man- 
ning our  navy  with  Americans.  If  we  could  have  a  pure  Ameri- 
can crew  on  board  each  ship  in  the  service,  there  would  be  little 
or  no  severity  required  in  maintaining  discipline  ;  for  as  regards 
moral  character,  steadiness,  obedience  to  regulations,  and  a  love 
for  the  ocean,  American  seamen  are  unequalled  by  any  afloat;  but 
they  ship  in  small  numbers,  not  liking  to  be  crowded  with 
foreigners — people  with  whom  they  have  few  associations. 

On  the  introduction  of  steam  vessels  and  the  establishment  of 
lines  the  magnificent  fleets  of  American  sailing  vessels, 

rbich  carried  paasengers  and  freight  to  Europe,  were  broken  up. 
Their  commanders,  officers,  and  crews  were  qnite  equal  to  any- 
thing we  had  in  the  navy,  and  in  regard  to  carrying  sail  and 
making  quick  passages  they  were  ahead  of  the  majority  of  old 
naval  officers  who  were  brought  up  to  take  a  reef  in  the  topsails 
at  anndown.  The  discontinuance  of  the  lines  of  packets  was  a 
great  Iocs  to  the  navy,  for  they  provided  the  service  with  petty 
oflBoen  and  leading  men  of  American  birth,  the  finest  seamen  in 
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Few  intellectual  pleasures  are  more  keen  than  those  enjoyed 
by  a  person  who,  while  he  is  occupied  in  some  special  inquiry, 
Bnddenly  perceives  that  it  admits  of  a  wide  generalization,  and 
that  his  results  hold  good  in  previously-unBiiBpccted  directions. 
The  generalization  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  arose  in  this 
▼ay. 

In  a  book  of  mine  called  "  Natural  Inheritance,"  published 
about  a  year  ago,  I  showed  that  the  problems  of  family  likeness 
fell  entirely  within  the  scope  of  the  higher  laws  of  chance;  that 

wore  thereby  rendered  capable  of  defiuing  the  average  amount 
^family  likeness  between  kinsmen  in  each  and  every  degree,  and 
of  expressing  the  frequency  with  which  the  family  likeness  will 
depart  from  its  average  amount  to  any  8i>eeified  extent.  It 
followed,  very  unfortunately  for  the  general  reader,  that  the 
problems  of  family  likeness  do  not  admit  of  being  properly  ex- 
preased  except  in  the  technical  language  of  the  laws  of  chance, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  adequately  except 
tlirongh  the  medium  of  mathematics. 

After  the  proofs  of  my  book  had  been  finally  revised  and  had 
pawed  out  of  my  hands,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  delay  of  a 
few  months  before  its  actual  publication.  In  the  interim  I  was 
biuilT  at  work  upon  a  new  inquiry  that  had  been  suggestoil  to  me 
bj  two  concurrent  circumstances.  One  was  a  renewed  discussion 
among  anthropologists  as  to  the  information  that  the  length  of  a 
particular  bone — say  a  solitary  thigh-bone  dug  out  of  an  an- 
oieot  grarc; — mij:iit.  afford  concerning  the  stature  of  the  unknown 
T-— •  •<>  wliom  it  lielonged.  It  Beem»>d  to  me  that  the  anthropolo- 
iwl  not  diMCUssed  their  facts  in  the  beet  statistical  man- 
and  that  thoy  ought  to  have  adopted  a  different  form  of 
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to  mark  a  scale  appropriate  to  the  statnre  across  tho 
rmotber  appropriate  to  the  left  cubit  (that  is,  the  Icugth 
from  the  bent  elbow  to  the  extended  finger-tips)  down  the  side. 
Then  I  began  to  "  plot "  the  pairs  of  observations  of  stature  and 
oabit  in  the  same  persons.  Suppose,  for  example,  an  entry  had 
to  be  dealt  with  of  stature  G9  inches,  cubit  19  inches ;  then  I  should 
put  a  pencil  mark  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  that  corresponded 
to  those  values.  As  I  proceeded  in  this  way,  and  as  the  number 
of  marks  upon  the  paper  grew  lu  number,  the  form  of  their  gen- 
eral disposition  became  gradually  more  and  more  defined.  Sud- 
denly it  struck  me  that  their  form  was  closely  similar  to  that 
with  which  I  had  become  very  familiar  when  engaged  in  discuss- 
ing kinships.  There  also  I  began  with  a  sheet  of  paiier,  ruled 
croBsways,  with  a  scale  across  the  top  to  refer  to  the  statures  of 
the  sons,  and  another  down  the  side  for  the  statures  of  their 
fathers,  and  there  also  I  had  put  a  pencil  mark  at  the  spot  appro- 
priate to  the  stature  of  each  son  and  to  that  of  his  father.  Re- 
flection soon  made  it  clear  to  me  that  not  only  were  tho  two  new 
problems  identical  in  principle  with  the  old  one  of  kinship  which 
I  had  already  solved,  bat  that  all  three  of  them  were  no  more 
than  special  cases  of  a  much  more  general  problem — namely,  that 
of  Correlation. 

Fearing  that  this  idea,  which  had  become  so  evident  to  my- 

,  would  strike  many  others  as  soon  as  *'  Natural  Inheritance" 
published,  and  that  I  should  be  justly  reproached  for  having 
overlooked  it,  I  made  all  haste  to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  Royal 
Society  with  the  title  of  "Correlation."  It  was  re^  some  time 
before  the  book  was  published,  and  it  even  made  its  appearance  in 
print  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Vol.  45)  a  few  days  the  earlier  of  the  two. 
Unluckily,  through  the  hurry  of  preparation,  I  now  find  a  sad 
number  of  numerical  blunders  in  its  tables,  though  none  in  the 
theory  or  formtihis. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  this  brief  notice  a  just  idea  of  the 
law  of  correlation,  bnt  it  is  quite  out  of  tho  question  to  do  more 
than  explain  its  first  and  principal  result.  I  trust  it  will  soon  bo 
perceived  by  the  reader  thiii  a  great  variety  of  important  questions 
eao  lie  approached  only  through  its  methods. 

The  first  step  will  be  to  explain  the  character  of  the  connection 
that  unites  two  related  events  ;  the  next  will  be  to  show  an  unez- 
poetMl  uonsoquenuv  of  relationship.     Then  the  conditions  will  be 
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final  prevalence  of  a  particular  quality  in  each  individual  caao  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  **  accident,"  bocauae  the  results,  as  1  showed 
in  my  book,  were  disposed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  chiince. 
I  fear  it  is  necessary  to  digress  during  a  single  paragraph  in 
order  to  insist  upon  the  scientific  meaning  of  the  words  ''acci- 
dent" and  "  chauce/*  which  a  rooted  perversity  of  thought, 
among  theologians  principally,  leads  many  educated  men  to  mis- 
interpret. There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  idea  to  be  attached 
to  either  word  that  is  in  any  way  contradictory  to  the  regular 
course  of  cause  and  effect.  Either  word  expresses  the  fact  that 
at  the  moment  when  certain  causes  came  into  play  the  particular 
combination  of  the  independently  varying  surroundings  w«a  such 
as  to  produce  an  unexpected  effect.  If  the  same  combination 
of  circumstances  is  experimentally  repeated,  the  causes  will 
again  pro<luco  the  same  effect  as  before ;  but  the  recurrence  of 
the  combinations  without  predetermined  arrangement  is,  judging 
from  antecedent  experience,  so  unlikely  that  a  similar  accident 
may  never  occur  again. 

The  general  character  of  tlic  conditions  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking,  that  may  have  had  an  extremely  important  in- 
fluence during  the  stages  of  incipient  existence,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  accidental  positions  of  each 
several  element,  amid  the  swarm  of  ultimate  elements,  at  the 
moment  when  any  fresh  stage  of  structure  was  impending.  Little 
as  is  known  about  these  invisible  ultimate  elements,  it  is  ascer- 
taiiiCd,  through  the  rapid  changos  in  the  internal  appearances  of 
the  owner,  that  they  move  considerably  among  themselves  during 
lese  early  stages.  Any  one  of  the  elements  A,  B,  or  C  may  bo 
{ually  iiuitsble  to  become  a  constituent  of  the  incipient  structure; 
but  if  it  be  impossible  for  more  than  one  of  them  to  enter  into  it, 
it  is  a  fair  hypothesis  that  the  element  which  is  at  the  moment 
accidentally  nearest  to  the  line  of  tension  will  be  included,  and 
the  others  thereby  excluded.  Such  accidents  as  these  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  have  differently  affected  the  form  and 
siructare  of  each  brother  separately,  and  to  have  been  a  chief 
ciaee  of  their  observed  diversities. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  canses  of  a  mixed  character, 
neitbcr  wholly  identical  in  their  action  upon  the  two  brothers  nor 
yi '  '  "  '  ^  if.  but  which  may  be  trebled  lus  if  they  worn 
li:  two  contrasted  groups  without  introducing  a 
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If  tho  average  time  of  arrival  of  the  other  clerk  wiia  fifteen  min- 
ute* before  four  o'clock,  and  if  he  arriveil  on  the  same  day  at  ten 
minntos  before  four,  then  he  would  be  five  minutes  late;  and  it 
ia  this  five  niinutea  plus  that  we  have  to  compare  with  the  ten 
ininute8/>/««  of  thi>  other.  Averages  have  no  more  to  do  with  our 
present  considerations  than  tho  iwsition  of  the  particular  spot 
on  the  face  of  a  white  wall  where  a  buUVeye  is  painted  for 
pistol  practice  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  the  marks  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  bull's-eye  that  are  made  by  the  shots  aimed  and 
fired  at  it.  Departure  is  one  thing,  and  the  (loint  departed  from 
is  another.  The  problems  of  kinship  and  correlation  deal  wholly 
ith  departures  or  variations  ;  tJiey  pay  no  direct  regard  to  the 
ntral  form  from  which  the  departures  or  variations  are  meas- 
ured. If  we  were  measuring  statures,  and  liad  made  a  mark  on 
our  rule  at  a  height  equal  to  the  average  height  of  the  race  of 
persons  wiiom  we  were  considering,  then  it  would  be  the  distance 
of  the  top  of  each  man's  head  from  tliat  mark,  uj)ward  or  down- 
wiird  as  the  case  might  be,  that  is  wanted  for  our  use,  and  not 
it« distance  upward  from  the  ground.  In  speaking  of  the  couples 
of  brothers,  and  of  men  of  tho  same  race  who  were  not  brothers, 
it  waa  the  ditferences  of  stature  that  were  noted,  and  not  tho 
absolute  statures.  Difteroucea  of  stature  are  identical  in  valne 
■Orith  differences  of  the  departure  of  either  stature  from  the 
Bvvvrage  of  the  race.  It  is,  however,  under  the  latter  aspect  that 
I    the  nuithematiciau  has  to  consider  it. 

I  Fanciful  examples  like  that  of  the  two  clerks  arc  useful,  be- 

f  cnusc  they  thoroughly  analyze  the  causes  of  relation.  I  will  take 
unothcr  of  the  same  kind  of  examples  in  order  to  cm]>hasize  the 
difference  between  relation  and  correlation,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion has  thus  far  been  attempted. 

•  there  are   three  commercial  ventures  a,    b,   and  c, 

«■'  lily    profit*    vary   independently    of  one  another,    and 

that  *  oortain  investor,  whom  we  will  call  R,  has  one  share  in  a 

b,  while  a  second  investor,  S,  lias  several  shares  in 

1  e.     The  total  profits,  day  by  day,  of  R  and  of  S 

niiated  together  iM^ause  they  are  partly  dae  to  an  Invest- 

.  but  they  will  vary  on  different  scales, 

f  the  jirolits  of  R.  who  has  only  onu 

■-■  less  wide  than  those  of  ^,  who  has  many 

•    •   401.  '^^ 
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merAj  praetieal  oriaridaM,  tlut  tbo*  i>  truth  ia  the  theocy 
that  mD  TMrnbilhr  ia  moch  of  the  Mine  ksad.  The  theorj  nets 
oa  the  gnraotb  that  all  TBriahflitj  ia  doe  to  an  onooanted  nnmhmr 
of  aonll  iadepaadaBt  *"*-— '*-i.  mibMtg  Tariouly  in  diflemt 
eana.  MalhenatidaiH  ara  aU*  oa  thcae  porely  ahatnct  grtMinda 
to  (lerekip  a  aiofiilarij  heaotifnl  lav.  knomi  as  the  hiv  of  fra- 
qaeDoy  of  aror.  It  is  the  haaia  of  the  higher  itatistiea,  and  ia 
foiuided  opoo  neh  lava  of  dumee  as  those  vhioh  enahle  na  to 
calcalate  the  relative  freqaeocy  of  nins  of  lack  of  different 
lengtha.  The  lesalta  ara  as  pneias  as  pooEiUe.  It  tells,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  one-half  of  all  die  departsTW  in  a  series  of  measares 
lie  within  100  nnits  of  ili$tanc«  from  the  common  arerage,  three-  < 
qoartere  of  them  vill  he  vithin  171  Doita  of  distance.  This 
kind  of  information  is  nov  readily  to  be  obtained  in  all  nraded 
rariety  from  vell-knovn  tables  that  have  been  calcnlated  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  refer  solely  to  what  maT  be  called  the  ataud- 
ard  or  the  normal  form  of  Tariability. 

Now,  when  a  series  of  measores  are  subtnitied  to  a  conijxtent 
statistician,  it  is  a  rery  simple  matter  for  him  to  discover  niiether 
they  Tary  normally  or  not.  If  thoy  vary  normally,  then  the 
series  of  measures  is  subject  to  all  the  nnmerons  and  beaatifol 
properties  that  hare  been  discorered  in  the  lav  of  freqnency  of 
error,  and  the  tables  jast  spoken  of  will  apply  rigorously  to  them. 
If  they  are  quasi-normal,  which  is  the  common  case,  then  the 
laws  and  the  tables  will  be  applied  with  caution  and  common* 
sense  pmdence;  the  more  so,  the  more  they  d^'jiart  from  the 
normal  type.  Lengths  of  limba  vary  with  rery  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  normal  type.  In  what  remains  to  be  said  I  shall  j 
gpeak  only  of  each  variables  as  may  be  treated  as  normal. 

A  normal  system  of  variables  is  clustered  more  closely  about 
its  centre  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  it  fades  away  into  nothing- 
ness on  cither  hand  through  rapidly-increasing  degrees  of  sparsfr- 
ness.  One  system  differs  from  another  only  iu  its  greater  or  leas' 
spread  or  dispersion.  If  every  measure  in  the  series  that  has  the 
wider  spread  were  tiniformlr  shrunk,  it  could  be  made  identical 
with  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  scale  of  dispersion  of  a  system  of 
variables  is  known,  tlie  whole  system  is  absolutely  defined.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  such  and  such  a  percentage  of  all  tlie 
measures  contained  in  it  will  be  found  between  any  two  distances 
from   its   cen^l^^^^B'^J  ^^  named.     It  is  extremely  easy  to 
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leABure   the  scale  of  dispersion  in  different  wuys  tliat  are  rtll 
lutniilly  convertible  (one  of  whiclj  is  to  ascertain  the  so-cullcd 
"  probable  error  "  of  a  single  observation),  but  which  I  cimnot 
ligrcss  to  explain. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  scale  of  dispersion  identifies  a 
particular  normal  system  just  as  completely  aa  that  of  the  length 
of  a  radius  identifies  a  particular  size  of  circle.  Again,  aa  circles 
have  various  properties  and  relations  familiar  to  readers  of  Euclid, 
BO  normal  systems  of  variables  have  their  own  peculiar  properties, 
which  enable  numerous  problems  to  be  worked  out  concerning 
them,  and  make  it  possible  to  express  in  precise  and  definite  lau- 
gnage  all  that  has  been  vaguely  shadowed  forth  in  the  preceding 
pages  about  correlation. 

For  instance,  it  was  said  that  the  statures  of  a  couple  of  Eng- 
lishmen, taken  at  random,  were  equally  likely  to  differ  more  or 
to  differ  leas  than  'i  inches  and  4  tenths.  Theory  teaches  ua 
that  it  follows  from  this  that  the  stature  of  a  single  Englishman 
is  equally  likely  to  depart  more  or  to  depart  less  from  the  average 
statnre  of  his  race  by  that  amount  divided  by  the  square  root  of 
2,  say  by  1  and  4  tenths,  which  gives  the  result  of  1  inch  and 
7  tenths.     Observation  confirms  this. 

A  most  interesting  property  of  regression  is  broaght  into 
evidence  by  the  theory  of  normal  variability,  and  is  fully  con- 
finned  by  observation  ;  namely,  that  the  ratio  of  regression  is  un- 
changed, whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  departure.  In  the 
of  brothers,  the  ratio  of  regression  ia  as  one  to  two-thirfls. 
Therefore,  if  a  man  exceeds  (or  falls  short  of)  the  average  of  his 
raco  by  one  inch,  one  foot,  or  one  decimetre,  hia  unknown 
Urothera  will  probably  exceed  (or  fall  short  of)  the  average  in 
Ijnestion  by  two-thinls  of  an  inch,  of  a  foot,  of  a  decimetre.  In 
the  cose  of  a  man  and  his  son,  the  ratio  of  regression  is  as  one  to 
»ne-third,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  a  man  and  his  father.  So 
re  can  now  appreciate  the  completeness  with  which  the  ratio  of 
lion  measures  correlation.  A  single  valne  suffices  to  con- 
lect  the  whole  of  two  systems. 

When  dealing  with  correlated  dimensions  of  the  same  person, 

must  take  their  several  socles  of  dispersion  into  the  account. 

ioa  in  respect  to  the   left   middle-finger  and  the  stature,  ob- 

Ition  showed  that  a  departure  of  1  inch  in  the  finger  was 

Biate«l  on  the  average  with  one  of  8  inches  and  19  hundredths 
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of  an  iQCQ  m  Um  skatare  ;  sad  that  a  departsre  of  i  ir  ai 

stakim  VM  HBoctat«d  on  the  aftfage  withottcof  i  hu\  >«' 

of  an  indi  in  tlw  finger.  Tbere  ia  no  namerical  recipruoitjr  in 
UtMo  fifotva,  beeaoae  the  aeafesoC  duiwraioo  of  the  leugih«  of 
ii^«r  aod  of  the  statare  differ  gneaiW.  Iwing  in  tb«  ratio  of  15 
ITS.  Bat  th«  6  hgndredthB  maltiplied  into  the  fr&oUon  of  i;s 
diridad  bv  15,  and  the  819  hondrvdths  mnltiplied  into  that  of  15 
divided  hj  175,  ooocar  in  giring  the  tdentical  talae  of  7  tenths, 
whidi  is  the  iofdex  of  their  oorrdatkm. 

The  pnrpoee  is  now  fnlfiHed  that  I  had  in  riev  in  irriting  this 
article,  of  giving  a  notion,  that  shoold  be  tme  as  far  a«  it  went, 
of  the  chief  biw  of  eomUtion.  Thoae  who  care  to  learn  mor 
about  the  fabject  maj  refer  to  «h^  ii  said  in  the  book  aod  in 
memoir  alreadj  qnoted,  to  vhich  it  is  likely  that  I  maj  be  able  to 
make  additions  before  hmg. 

The  gain  that  haa  heen  now  achieved  \a  the  discovery  of  the 
tme  and  entirely  unforeseen  method  of  looking  at  correlation. 
The  novelty  of  the  idea  is  well  exemplified  bj  the  qoestion 
at  the  oatset,  of  the  thigh-bone  and  the  probable  stature  of 
man  to  whom  it  belonged.     The  old  notion  was  that,  the  arc 
length  of  the  bone  being  so  and  so,  and   that  of  the  statore  < 
men  of  the  same  race  being  so  and  so.  then  if  the  bone  were,  sajJ 
a  twentieth   part  longer  than   the  average  of  such  bones, 
stature  of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  shoald  be  estimated  i 
one-twentieth  more  than  the  average  stature  (subject  to  certain 
corrections).      This  we  now  perceive  to  be  doubly  erroneous  ii 
principle.     We  have  nothing  to  do  with  twentieths  or  other  fi«e<« 
tional  parts  of  the  average  length,  and  there  exists  no  direct  pro- 
portion between  the  total  lengths  of  the  bone  and  of   '  '^JJ 
associated  statnre.     The  idea  of  regression  being  a  f  .i             '  be 
relations  has  been  hitherto  quite  unsuspected  by  anatomists.  We 
now  see  that  it  necessarily  plavs  an  esiential  part  in  them,  and 
that  its  value  affords  an  admirable  measure  of  the  closeness,  or 
weakness,  of  correlation  between  any  two  series  that  sevenllji 
vary  in  a  quasi-normal  manner.       We  can   also  construct  tabl 
similar  in  form  to  tho«e  spoken  of  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  arti>^ 
cle,  wholly  by  calculation  from  the  following  five  dtUa  :  namely, 
the  averages  and  the  scales  of  dispersion  ('"  probable  error '^  of 
either  of  the  two  qnaai-normAl  series,  and  the  tatio  of  n'grwrioB 
from  either  of  thuflrf^^^tHiT. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  wide  field  for  the  application  of  these 
methods  to  social  problems.  To  tuke  u  possible  example  of  such 
problems,  I  would  mention  the  relation  between  pauperism  and 
crime.  I  have  not  tried  it  myself ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  here, 
as  in  every  case  of  relation,  success  would  largely  depend  on  find- 
ing quasi-normal  series  to  deal  with.  Both  pauperism  and  crime 
admitting  of  many  definitions,  it  would  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  meanings  of  those  words  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  so 
.that  the  cases  to  be  dealt  with  shall  be  fairly  homogeneous  in  re- 
apect  to  all  important  circumstances.  To  do  this  is  the  business 
of  the  statistician,  who  becomes  assured  of  the  soundness  of  hia 
judgment  in  devising  his  restrictions  when  he  finds  that  bis 
tatistics  are  of  a  quasi-normal  character.  If  he  is  able  to  succeed 
in  this  task  in  the  present  problem,  the  relation  between  pauper- 
ism and  crime  would  be  rigorously  expressed  by  the  simple 
methods  alrea<iy  explained. 

In  conclusion  I  must  repeat  what  wa£  said  before,  that  it  is 
unpoaaible  to  go  deeper  into  this  subject  without  using  very  tech- 
nical language  and  dealing  freely  with  conceptions  that  are,  un- 
happily, quite  unfamiliar  to  the  large  majority  of  educated  men, 
I  can  only  aay  that  there  is  a  vast  field  of  topics  that  fall  under 
the  laws  of  correlation,  which  lies  quite  open  to  the  research  of 
any  competent  person  who  cares  to  investigate  it. 

FKANC18  0 ALTON. 
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Ireti,  and  will  gladly  die  for  his  people.  He  is  a  tme  friend  and_ 
a  bitt«r  encrjjy.  I  have  never  knoAni  of  an  insUnce  where  the  | 
Indian  was  the  first  to  violate  plightetl  faith.  General  H.  ""ffT" 
Sibley,  the  chief  factor  of  the  Northwest  Fnr  Company,  says  that 
for  thirty  years  it  waa  the  boast  of  the  Sioux  that  they  had  never 
tjiken  the  life  of  a  white  man.  The  Hon.  Henry  M.  Rice,  the 
chief  factor  among  the  Chippeways,  bears  like  testimony  to  their 
firm  friendship  and  honeety. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  Indian  system  was  at  its  worst.  It  was  1 
a  blunder  and  a  crime.  It  recognized  nomadic  tribes  as  indo- 
l>eudent  nations.  It  destroyed  the  advisory  power  of  the  chiefs 
and  gave  nothing  in  its  place.  It  recognized  no  personal  rights 
of  property  ;  it  gave  no  protection  to  person  or  life  ;  it  punished 
no  crime.  Its  emoluments  were  rewards  for  jjolitical  service, 
and  most  of  its  solemn  treaties  were  framed  to  use  the  Indian  as 
a  key  to  unlock  the  public  treasury.  At  best  it  eetablished 
heathen  almshouges  to  gnuluutc  savage  paupers.  Three  white 
men  piisst>d  a  sleeping  Indian.  One  said,  "  I  will  kill  the  damned 
redskin,"  and  drew  his  rifle  and  shot  him.  No  one  was  punished. 
An  Indian  woman  died  in  a  border  village  from  brutal  violence. 
The  sigent  was  appealed  to  and  said,  "  It  is  none  of  my  business." 
A  miied-blood  killed  un  Indian  woman  ;  he  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  nearest  United  States  fort.  After  three  months  in  the 
guai'd-honse  the  .Secretary  of  War  ordered  his  discharge,  saying 
Ulut  there  was  no  law  to  puui&h  an  Indian. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  poor  heathen,  surrounded  by  evil 
influences,  were  dragged  ton  depth  of  sorrow  which  their  hriithcn 
fftthera  ne\'er  knew,  and  that  robbery  and  wrong  brought  a  per- 
mial  harvest  of  blood.     Statesmen  and  philanthropists  pleaded 

v»in.  Changes  were  made,  but  the  system  was  unreformed. 
8«cn?t«r^'  Barbour  asked  Congress  to  remove  the  bureau  from 
the  War  Pt-partment.  It  was  done ;  but  spurious  coin  is  not 
nuule  good  by  changing  pockets. 

Friends  advisetl  me  not  to  undertake  any  Indian  missioixs.  In 
my  boyhood  I  listened  to  the  stories  of  an  old  soldier  of  the  Mo- 
ll*«k,  whose  life  had  been  spent  among  the  Indians.  A  sainted 
ninther  taingbt  me  to  defend  the  weak.  I  believed  tliat  these 
s.    V  '       I  were  children  of  one  God  and  Father,  and  that 

i.  -    he  loved    us.     I  carried    ii   where   I   love  to 

tak«  Miy thing  which  tmuideii  me,  and  I  vowed  that,  God  being 
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Old  man  sitting  on  the  bank  of  theupi>cr  Mississippi.  I  called  bin>, 
and  said:  "  Friend,  come  and  dine  with  me."  After  dinner  1 
flaid  :  "  I  have  plenty  of  provisions.  I  shall  be  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try a  week  longer.  If  you  will  go  with  mo,  I  will  feed  you,  and 
when  we  part  I  will  give  you  all  the  stores  I  have  left."  Ue  said  : 
"  Yon  have  a  kind  heart.  I  thank  yon.  Jly  old  wife  is  sleeping  in 
a  grave  yonder.  I  cannot  go  away  from  her,  for  she  will  be  lone- 
Bome. " 

I  held  my  first  Indian  council  at  Gull  Lake.  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester  said  to  me  :  "  An  Indian  council  has  all  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  this  difference — that  the 
House  of  Lords  never  listen;  the  Indians  always  do."  The 
speaker  rises,  shakes  hands  with  the  principal  men  in  the  audi- 
ence, drops  bis  blanket  from  his  right  shoulder,  leaving  his  arm 
free  for  gestures,  and  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner  presents 
his  subject,  enforcing  his  argument  by  many  illustrations  drawn 
from  nature  and  daily  life.  They  never  interrupt  a  speaker.  The 
last  words  of  every  speech  are,  **  I  have  done." 

In  these  early  visits  I  heard  many  stories  to  make  my  cheeks 
blnsh  for  shame.     The  Ojibways  justly  claimed  arrears  of  more 
than  ♦60,000   under  old   treaties,  which   had  never  been   paid. 
Thej  sold  some  of  the  most  beautiful  land  iu  Minnesota  for  one 
cent  and  a  half  an  acre,  under  the  promise  that  it  should  become 
the  home  of  a  friendly  body  of  Indians,  who  would  be  a  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies,  the  Dacotahs.     The  treaty  M-as  made, 
and    the    country  was    immediately   opened    for  white   settle- 
ment.     The  Dacotahs  had  sold  800,000  acres  of  their  reservation 
apon   the  plea  that  they  needed   more  money  for  civilization. 
They  waited  four  years  and  never  received  one  penny  ;  it  was  all 
taken  for  claims.     This,  and  the  withholding  of  their  annuities    1 
for  two  months,  precipitated  that  awful  massacre  of  1862  in  which  ,  J 
800  of  our  citizens  were  slain.     It  is  not  easy  to  answer  these  j 
overtrue  charges  of  roblx-rv,  or  even  to  condemn  the  Indian  for  . 
hia  sins. 

On  a  risit  to  the  Daeotah  mission  a  scalp-dance  was  held  near 

ihe  nission-house.     I  wa^  indignant.     I  went  to  Wabasha,  the 

heat]  cliiet,  and  said  :  "  Waba^lia,  you  asked  me  for  a  missionary 

and  (encber.    I  gave  them  to  yon.    I  Tisit  you,  and  the  first  sight 

«  Uiis  brutal  acalp-dance.     I  knew  the  Chippeway  whom  your 

foungdvfn  have  murdered  ;  he  had  a  wife  and  children  ;  his  wife 
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is  fTving  for  her  IiukJiiiihI  ;    liiii  chiMrcn  ni.  _■    for  iLei" 

father.     W'aljasha,  thi-  (In'ut  Spirit  hvurs  hi-  u  cry.     H« 

is  Angry.  Bomo  day  he  will  iisk  WuHaaha,  *  Where  ia  your  ltd 
brother  V  "    The  old  chief  smiled,  drew  his  pipe  from  1  '  "li. 

blow  a  cload  of  smoke  upward,  and  said  :  "  White  i:  lo 

war  with  his  own  brother  in  the  same  coantry  ;  kill  more  men 
than  Wabniiha  can  ocunt  in  all  his  life.  Great  Spirit  smiles; 
says,  'Good  white  man  ;  he  has  my  hook  ;  I  Iovh  him  very  much  : 
I  have  a  good  place  for  him  hyand  by.'  The  In<Uan  is  a  wild 
man  ;  he  has  no  Great  Spirit  book  ;  he  kills  one  man  ;  has  a  Bcalt>- 
dancc  ;  Great  Spirit  is  mad,  and  saya,  '  Bad  Indian ;  I  will  pnt 
him  in  a  bad  place  by-and-by.'    Wabasha  don't  believe  it." 

The  Indian  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  humor,  and  is  like  a 
child  in  his  mirthf  ulness.  No  orator  can  Bce  the  weak  points  in 
his  adversary's  armor  or  silence  a  foolish  speaker  more  quickly. 

Old  Slmh-bah-skong,  the  head  chief  of  Mille  Lac,  brought  all 
his  warriors  to  defend  Fort  Ripley  in  1868.  The  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior,  and  the  Governor  and  Legislatbre  of  Minnesota,  prom- 
ised these  Indians  that  for  this  act  of  bmvery  they  should  have 
the  special  care  of  the  government  and  never  be  removed.  A  few 
years  later,  a  special  agent  was  sent  from  Washington  to  atsk  the 
Ojibways  to  cede  their  lands  and  remove  to  a  country  north  of 
Leech  Lake.  The  agent  asked  my  help.  I  said  :  "  I  know 
that  country.  I  hare  camped  on  it.  It  is  the  most  worthless 
strip  of  land  in  Slinnesota.  The  Indians  are  not  fools.  Dont 
attempt  this  folly.  Vou  will  surely  come  to  grief."  lie  called 
the  Indians  in  council,  and  said  :  "My  red  brothers,  yoor  great 
father  has  heard  how  you  have  been  wronged.  He  said,  '  I  will 
send  them  an  honest  man.'  He  looked  in  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West.  When  he  saw  me,  he  said,  '  This  ia  the 
honest  man  whom  I  will  send  to  my  red  children.*  Brothers, 
look  at  me!  The  winds  of  fifty-five  years  have  blown  over  ray 
head  and  silvered  it  over  with  gray,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have 
never  done  wrong  to  any  man.  As  your  friend,  I  aek  you  to  sign 
this  treaty." 

Old  Shah-bah-skong  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  :  "My 
friend,  look  at  me  I  The  winds  of  more  than  fifty  winters  have 
blown  over  my  liead  and  silvered  it  over  with  gray  ;  but  they  have 
not  blown  my  brains  away." 

That  council  was  ended. 
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An  agent  who  had  won  the  distinction  of  a  niilitiii  generul  di'- 
sired  to  impress  the  Indians.  Dressed  in  nnifortiij  with  chapeuu 
and  swoni,  he  said  :  "  Your  great  father  thinks  that  one  reason 
why  ho  has  had  so  much  trouble  with  the  Indians  is  that  he  has 
slwiiys  sent  to  them  civilians.  This  time  he  said,  '  These  red  men 
are  warriors;  I  will  send  to  them  a  warrior,'  and  he  sent  me." 
An  old  chief  arose,  drew  a  long  breath  and  said  :  "  I  have 
heard  over  since  1  was  a  boy  that  white  men  had  their  great  war- 
riors. I  have  always  wanted  to  see  one.  I  have  looked  at  him, 
and  I  am  now  ready  to  die." 

Since  that  tirst  visit,  after  I  had  made  a  visitation  in  the  whito 
field,  I  went  into  the  Indian  country  and  travelled  each  year  from 
5(X)  to  1,500  miles  on  foot  or  in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  going  from 
Indian  village  to  village,  to  hear  their  tale  of  sorrow  and  with  a 
brother's  hejirt  and  hand  to  try  to  help  them. 

At  first  we  saw  very  little  fruii.  The  work  seemed  hopeless. 
The  Indian  medicine-men,  who  made  gain  of  their  people,  were 
onr  bitter  foes.  Old  f>hah-dali-yenoe,  the  leading  medicine-man 
of  tiie  nation,  was  my  Alexander  Coppersmith.  A  Christian 
Indian  ditnl  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  His  last  words  were  to  ask 
friends  to  follow  him  to  the  other  home.  The  next  day  all  the 
medicine-men  of  the  band  disappeared.  They  were  gone  a  month. 
One  day  they  came  back  with  blackened  faces  (Indian  mourning) 

in  rags.  The  i>eople  a^ked  what  it  meant.  The  medicine- 
m  said:  "It  is  too  awful  to  tell."  .tVfter  much  persuasion, 
tliey  revealed  the  awful  secret.  They  8j»id  :  *'  We  travelled  far  in  the 
forest  and  held  a  fast.  The  Great  Spirit  allowed  ns  the  other 
world.  We  saw  this  Christian  Indian  wandering  alone,  Ue 
told  us  that  when  he  died  he  went  to  the  white  man's  heaven  and 
aaked  admission.  The  angel  at  the  gate  said  :  "Who  are  you?' 
He  said  :  '  A  Christian  Ojibwty.'  The  angel  shook  his  heail 
aod  said  :  •  This  is  a  white  man's  heaven.  No  Ojibway  has  ever 
come  here.  There  are  happy  hunting-grounds  for  the  Ojibways. 
Yon  must  go  there.'  lie  travelled  until  he  came  to  the  red  man's 
heaven,  and  asked  admission.  The  angel  at  the  gate  asked  him: 
'Who  arc  you?'  He  answered:  *  A  Christian  Ojibway.'  The 
angel  shook  his  hetkd  and  said:  'The  Ojibways  are  medicine- 
men. If  you  arc  a  Christian,  you  mnst  go  to  the  other  heaven.' 
The  poor  man  would  have  to  wander  alone  forever." 

Old  Sbah-dah-yence  had  a  great  desire  to  Imve  his  sod  edu- 
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catei),  and  we  bronght  him,  vith  other  Indian  children,  to^ 
Faribaalt.  Ac  wayside  inua  the  border  people  would  gmtber 
about  the  vagon  and  say:  "Wonder  what  be  is  going  to 
do  with  thp.se  Injun  children."  "Perhaps  he  thinks  be  can 
make  {'hristians  oQi  of  them."  "  It  can't  be  did.  '  "  Yon  mijrht 
as  well  tame  a  woascl."  Four  of  these  boys  became  ministera  of 
the  church.  This  old  mefJicine-man  learned  from  bU  eon  to 
beheve  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  hare  never  known  saij  num  wboaa 
whole  life  was  more  thoruugblr  in>bued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
In  his  old  age  I  hare  known  htm  to  w^alk  to  Bed  Ltk«^  sereot; 
miles,  to  tell  his  people  of  the  lore  which  filled  his  heart. 

In  those  early  days  my  risits  to  Washington  were  oft-repeated 
stories  of  blightfd  hopes.  I  found  Presidant  Lincoln  a  willing 
listener.  I  toM  him  the  story  of  the  maasacrtof  181*J.  when  300 
miles  of  our  border  was  one  track  of  blood.  A«  I  repeated  the 
story  of  specific  acts  of  dishonesty,  the  Prcddent  said  :  **  Did  yon 
erer  hear  of  the  Sonthem  nun  who  bonght  monkeys  t«  piok  cofc> 
ton  ?  They  were  qnick  ;  their  long,  slim  fingers  would  poll  out 
the  cotton  faster  than  negroes  :  but  be  found  it  took  two  orafptis 
to  watch  one  monkey.  This  Indian  buiiMs  needs  ten  hooiiil 
■Mn  to  watch  one  Indian  agent." 

From  the  martyred  President  I  received  the  highest  compli- 
ment erer  paid  to  me.  He  eaid  to  a  friend :  *'As  I  listened 
to  Bishop  Whipple's  story  of  robberr  and  ahame,  I  felt  it  to  mj 
boots";  and,  rising  to  his  full  height,  he  eai^K  "  If  I  lire,  thia 
aocuTsed  system  shall  be  reformed."     He  woald  hare  done  iL 

Secrptary  Stanton  said  to  General  Halleck  :  "  What  doe* 
Bishop  ^V'hipple  want?  If  became  here  to  tell  as  that  our  Indian 
system  is  a  »nk  of  iniqaity,  t«U  him  we  all  know  it.  Tell  him 
the  United  Statee  goremment  never  redreaaeB  a  wrong  nntil  the 
people  demand  it.  When  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the  people,  tha 
Indians  will  be  aaTod.** 

As  I  recall  those  eariy  days,  then  oomm  to  aie  many  swaat 
memories  of  the  heroism  of  my  Indian  friends.  All  that  abed* 
light  on  the  days  when  I  was  walking  on  my  heart  is  the  story  of 
Indian  braterr.  Other  Day.  Taopi,  Wabasha.  Good  ThvndWr 
Simon  .\nagmaai.  Lorenio  Laorence;,  Wah>haa-ea>ma-ra,  and 
many  others  were  heroes  as  the  worM  measuiw  hctocs.  Taopi 
eartied  to  hts  grmrv  a  nyrtificate  sayittg.  "  Taopi,  a  woand«d 
J»  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  United  States  for 
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laving,  with  other  Christian  Indians,  rcscnod  200  whit^  women  and 
children  during  the  iSioux  war."  He  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Ilia 
Iset  words  to  me  were  :  "  The  Great  Spirit  has  called  me  to  go 
on  the  last  journey.  I  am  not  afraid,  for  Jesns  is  going  with  me, 
and  I  shall  not  be  lonesome  on  the  road."  Dear  old  Goofl 
Tbnnder,  chief  of  econts,  is  living  at  Birch  Cooley.  IIo  came 
to  his  old  home  and  bought  eighty  acres  of  land.  Ho  said  to  me  : 
"  I  hare  came  back  to  my  old  home.  I  cannot  live  without  a 
•tipi  wakon,'  where  I  can  worship  the  Great  Spirit.  If  you  will 
bnild  my  people  a  church,  I  will  give  you  twenty  acres  of  land." 
Ho  guest  is  more  wulcomo  in  my  home  than  thin  Christian  chief. 

Generals  Terry,  Miles,  Stanley,  and  Custer  have  again  and 
ijnbonie  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  these  scouts.  After  General 
Caster  returned  from  the  Black  Hills,  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Ilinman  :  "  I  cannot  allow  these  scouts  to  return  to  their  homes 
without  bearing  testimony  to  their  fidelity.  I  not  only  say 
they  have  proved  good  soldiers;  I  doubt  if  any  village  can  show 
thirty  men  of  more  exemplary  character.  Among  many  pleasant 
incidents  I  recall  one  Sunday  in  camp  when  suddenly  I  heard 
the  familiar  tune,  'Rock  of  Ages.'  Knowing  that  cavalrymen 
were  not  noted  for  hymn-singing,  I  followed  the  sound  and  fonnd 
that  the  sons  of  men  who  roamed  over  these  prairies  in  barbarous 
wildncss  were  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God." 

To  Emmegahbowh,  Bad  Boy,  Shah-bah-skong,  and  other  faith- 
ful souls  we  owe  the  protection  of  our  northern  frontier.  Many 
of  them  have  gone  before  to  the  land,  as  Red  Cloud  once  said, 
"where  it  is  hoped  white  men  will  tell  no  lies." 

In  the  hopes  which  come  to  me  at  eventide  there  are  none 
sweeter  than  that  in  our  Father's  home  we  shall  meet  many  of 
theee  men  of  the  trembling  eye  and  wandering  foot,  to  whom  w« 
were  permitted  to  give  a  brother's  sympathy,  a  brother's  love,  and 
a  brother's  pja^'ers. 

If  I  do  not  weary  your  readers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  thom 
what  the  gospel  has  done  for  these  rod  men  in  loading  them  into 
the  light  of  Christian  civilization. 

U.  B.  Whii'PLE. 


Tin:  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOFTH. 


BY  ROBERT  LOWRT,  EX-OOVERSOK  ur  M1SM3;?U'1'I. 

I  AM  invited  to  discnss  tbu  needs  of  the  South  as  I  leuruml 
them  during  my  occupancy  of  tho  executive  office  for  eight  years 
in  MiB&issippi. 

The  Hubjoct  implies  that  the  South  has  peculiar  needs  not  cocn- 
mou  to  other  sections  of  the  country  ;  and  this  is,  unfortunately, 
true.  The  position  of  the  South  is  isolate^!.  It  is  uot  rendered 
80  by  reason  of  differences  iu  climate,  soil,  productions,  or  uaturul 
resonrces,  though  these  exist ;  but  it  arises  chiefly  from  political 
differences  originating  in  the  institution  of  alavery.  the  destrac> 
tion  of  which  has  radically  changed  tlie  labor  of  the  country,  thid 
change  creating  new  industries  and  enterprises.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  great,  impartiftl,  and  2diiloso]ihical  minds  long  yi«r9 
ago  predicted  disaster  and  ruin  to  those  exposed  to  the  ordeals 
through  wliich  the  Soutli  has  ])a8sed. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  the  two  races  of  which  the 
Southern  States  are  mainly  composed  could  not  live  equally  free 
under  the  same  government.  In  this  opinion  de  Tocquevillo 
concurred,  as  did  distinguished  historians  of  £«roi)e,  one  of  whom 
gave  the  West  Indies  as  an  example  where  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization  had  been  arrested  and  both  races  ruined. 

The  South  has  survived  tho  ordeal,  and  the  trials  through 
whicii  it  has  passed  inspire  courage  and  confidence  for  the  future. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  iu  the  past  ten  years  and  tho 
needs  of  to-day  are  inseparably  connected.  Tho  one  must  be 
understood  to  comprehend  tlie  other. 

Without  discussing  the  policy  of  nny  political  party,  it  can  bo 
truthfully  stated  that  from  18<j?  to  1874  the  laws  in  Misaiaaippi 
were  not  enforced,  and  life  and  property  had  but  little  protection. 
Tho  public  rei^^tM  were  exhausted  and  their  sources  dried  up. 
This  not  fl^^^^^H^  ^  tlie  visible,  tangible  resources  of  the 
people,  b^^^^^^Vi^xiiincea  throughout  the  Southern  Staten 
Baseii   bv  the  itHUauL-e  of   iiegutiabli-  liKudu, 
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!'apital  flod  from  the  country.  Farms  were  abandoned  or  for- 
feited and  sold  for  taxes,  and  a  steady  stream  of  emigration,  com- 
posed of  the  l>e6t  material  in  the  South,  sought  homes  elsewhere. 
The  great  natural  resources  of  the  country  remained  undeveloped. 
Not  a  mine  was  opened,  not  a  factory  was  established,  not  a  rail- 
road was  built.  Trade  and  commerce  were  paralyzed,  and  the 
stoutest  hearts  despaired. 

The  foregoing  can  be  verified  by  the  official  statistics.  In  1869 
the  State  tax  in  Mississippi  was  ten  cents  on  ♦100;  in  1871,  forty 
cents;  in  1872,  eighty;  in  1873,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five;  in 
1874,  one  hundred  and  forty  cents  on  1100;  and  the  county  and 
municipal  taxes  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Notwithstanding  this 
high  taxation,  the  public  debt  increased  in  like  proportion,  show- 
ing a  large  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts.  More  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  lands  were  sold  for  taxes,  embracing  a  large  qnan- 
itj  in  the  Yazoo-Mississippi  delta,   equal  in  fertility  to   the 

Inrial  soil  of  the  Nile. 
Amid  the  general  depression  the  people  made  a  supreme 

Tort  to  pick  np  their  burden,  and   by  renewed  energy  win  pros- 
itj,  and  tbey  sncceeded.     From  that  time  onward  it  has  been 

steady  march  unexampled  in  the  past  experience  of  even  this 
rapidly-growing  country.  The  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  Southern  States  since  that  date  is  enormous.  The 
miles  of  railroad  that  have  been  constructed,  the  value  of  factories 
that  have  been  established,  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 
In  Mississippi,  during  the  time  mentioned,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  ninety  thousand  children  in  the  common  schools,  and 
the  amoant  expended  in  1889  for  their  support  was  over  $1,000,- 
000.  The  people  share  liberally  of  their  means  for  educational 
purposes.  The  resources  have  been  sutlicieut  toestablish  splendid 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  the  youth  of  both  races, 

id   at  the  same   time  to  build   and  support  asylums  for  the 

lioted,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  support  for  the  purposes 
mentioned,  the  greater  portion  of  the  lands  forfeited  for  taxes 
have  been  redeemed. 

These  are   Kiibstantial    evidencee    of   prosperity,    and    they 

smonstrate  the  struggle  that  the  Southern  people  have  made 

i  recuperate  and  bnild  np  their  fortunes. 
The   needs  of    the  South    arc    organised    or    systematized 
Ubor,  capital,  and   less  legislation.     I  dissent  from  those  who 
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Itiea  to  which  I  refer,  much  has  been  accomplished;  and  1 
3o  not  hesitate  to  Bay  that  the  progress  of  the  State  during  the 
it  ten  yearn,  under  homo   rule,    in  all  that  contributes  to  the 

btD«88  and  glory  of  a  State,  and  the  happiness  and  content- 
lent  of  her  people  of  every  class,  croud,  nice,  sex,  and  condition, 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  other  States  for  the  same 
iwperiod.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  Southern  State, 
ftnd  of  some  even  more.  These  facts  indicate  more  clearly  than 
any  mere  words  that  the  true  need  of  the  South  is  to  be  permitted 
to  pursue  without  molestation  the  career  upon  which  she  is  now 
embarked. 

Besides  systematized  labor,  we  want  capital ;  for  it  must  be 
ed  that  to  get  the  great  agricultural  interests  ou  a  firm 
^icrous  footing  required  all  the  home  capital  at  command. 
With  the  exception  of  Texas,  which  has  five  times  its  area,  Mis- 
aisaippi  is  the  largest  cotton-growing  State  in  the  Union,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  largest  cottou-nmuufacturing  State  in  America. 
One  of  the  great  neeils  of  Mississippi  and  other  cotton  States  is 
capita]  to  establish  factories,  especially  those  of  cotton  and  wool. 
The  productions  of  the  earth  are  usually  raanufuoturcd  where 
they  are  made  or  found,  and  why  capital  has  not  sought  invest- 
ment in  this  industry  hero  is  diflicult  to  understand.  It  cannot  be 
charged  to  unjust  laws,  or  to  oppressive  taxation,  or  to  misgoveru- 
mt-nt.  I  seriously  doubt  if  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people  in  this  or  any  otlicr  country  where  laws  are  more  impartial 
or  more  faithfully  executed  than  in  Mississippi, 

Our  climate,  productions,  and  conditions  generally  are  most 
favorable  for  the  manufacturing  of  cotton.  There  are  cheap 
land,  cheap  labor,  cheap  fuel,  and  the  raw  material  raised  in  pro- 
fusion. It  utay  also  be  stated  that  in  many  localities  we  have 
never-failiug  streams  of  water,  and  the  weather  is  never  too  cold 
for  operators  to  do  a  satisfactory  day's  work. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  improper  to  say  that  the  Wes- 
son Cotton  Factory,  having  only  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for 
tranaportation,  ships  gooda  1,450  miles  to  Boston,  and  there  com- 
petes with  cotton  goods  of  every  description  manufactured  within 
forty  milcfl  of  Boston.  The  same  may  be  said  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  large  cities. 

Yes,  one  of  thi<  great  needs  of  the  South  is  capital  to  build  up 
sad  wtublish  factories.    Certainly  whoi«  all  the  conditions  and 
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theerils  incident  to  the  existence  of  pecnliarly  distinct  and  differ- 
ent races,  equally  free  under  the  same  government ;  but  in  their 
trials,  and  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  appeals  were 
made  to  the  law-making  power  for  any  relief  that  could  be  sng- 
gosted.  Too  much  legislation  haii  been  the  bane  of  the  country. 
Change  ib  not  always  improvement.  A  law  which  may  not  be 
of  the  best,  but  with  which  those  concerned  are  familiar,  is  better 
for  society  than  frequent  changes  in  the  hope  of  improving  the 
law.  That  is  praiseworthy  conservatism  which  clings  to  what  is, 
until  assured  of  something  better  to  substitute  for  it. 

The  gloomy  prophecies  of  those  who  spoke  for  posterity  have 
not  been  fulfilled  in  our  history.  Great  deeds  and  virtues  are  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  great  trials.  To  solve  successfully  the 
^rare  social  and  political  problems  with  which  we  yet  stand  face 
to  face,  and  to  mljust  differences  and  peculiarities  of  races  so  as 
to  render  mutual  help,  instead  of  putting  a  clog  upon  both  public 
and  private  interests,  are  objects  worthy  of  the  loftiest  ambition, 
and  in  which  every  citizen  high  and  low  may  participate. 

Robert  Lowby. 
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were  in  that  epoch  no  prisons,  antl  no  possibility 
of  providing  them,  that  banishment  from  the  camp  dur- 
ing the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  was  punishment 
worse  than  death,  and  that  as  late  as  IGOO  A.  D.,  in 
England,  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  crimes  were  capital 
offences,  the  Mosaic  code  does  not  seem  to  be  extraordinarily 
harsh  or  cruel.  When  one  reflects  that  in  the  Orient  to-day  tlie 
life  of  every  citizen  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  absolute  despot^  from 
whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  and  that  under  Moses  no  man 
could  be  deprived  of  life  or  property  except  after  trial  and  con- 
viction by  his  peers,  the  judicial  system  which  Moses  established 
does  not  seem  by  contrast  exceptionally  barbaric. 

I  mightnesure  you  that  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Christians  say  to  the  heathen  :  "  You  must  examine  your  religion, 
and  not  only  so,  but  you  must  reject  it ;  and  unless  you  do  reject  it, 
and,  in  addition  to  such  rejection,  adopt  ours,  you  will  be  eternally 
dnraned."  I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  a  single  living  teacher  in 
the  Christian  church  who  holds  any  such  doctrine.  Joseph  Cook 
and  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow  have  stood  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
oonMrrative  party  in  the  orthodox  church  in  its  recent  contro- 
Tenaea  concerning  the  future  of  the  heathen,  and  they  have  both 
contended  vigorously  that  an  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  not 
essential  to  salvation  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  myriads  of  pagans 
will  be  found  to  have  entered  into  eternal  life  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  or  his  religion.  But  it -would  probably  be  of  little 
ase  in  a  public  debate  to  point  out  these  and  kindred  errors.  No 
vck%n  likes  to  acknowledge  publicly  that  ho  has  been  mistaken. 
Tlie  only  result  would  be  your  reply,  perhaps,  that  a  code  which 
punished  .Sabbath-breaking  with  death  was  barbaric,  and  that,  if 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  is  not  essential  to  salvation,  it  is 
not  logifiniato  to  lay  such  stress  upon  its  acceptance.  Thus  tho 
argument  would  be  simply  shifted  ;  there  would  be  a  new  thrust 
and  a  new  parry,  and  the  fencing  would  go  on  as  before. 

I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with 
you;  to  answer  in  detail  your  criticisms  on  the  Bible,  which  seem 
to  me  to  grow  almost  wholly  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  that 
book,  nor  ronr  oriticiims  on  theology,  which  seem  to  me  to  grow 
partly  out  of  your  misapprehensions  of  the  theologians  and  partly 
ont  of  their  mistipprehensions  of  the  Bible.  But  I  should  like  to 
ask  yoo,  and  those  who  agree  with  yon.  or  who,  withoat  agreeing 
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on  ITje  sorrowful  enigma  of  the  present ;  no  divinity  in  man  taber- 
nacling in  the  heiirts  of  all  who  will  give  it  admission,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  heart  of  him  who,  because  he  gave  it  free  entrance 
and  yielded  it  absolute  loyalty,  is  preeminently  the  Sou  of  God  ;  no 
Toicc  speaking  in  the  voices  of  men  the  language  of  divinity, 
but  in  a  patois  of  earth, — if  you  areaureof  this,  and  areconvinced 
that  our  brighter  hope  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  you  do  right  to 
attempt  to  dispel  the  illusion  and  waken  us  from  the  dream.  So 
one  might  well  exhaust  his  skill  to  awaken  from  his  pleasing 
lanacy  one  who  was  a  prince  in  the  asylum  ward,  but  would  be- 
come a  pauper  when  returned  sane  to  his  home.  But  if  I  under- 
stand you  aright,  you  are  not  sure.  Thus  eloquently,  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  this  Review,  you  state  your  conclusions : 

''Let  na  be  bonoBt  with  oanclres.  In  the  preaenM  of  ooontleai  myaterlea;  stand- 
iag  beneath  the  boundleas  heaven  town  thick  with  oonsteUatlona ;  knowing  that 
caoh  grain  of  sand,  each  leaf,  each  blade  of  graaa.  aska  of  every  mind  the  anawerlaaa 
qoaatSon;  knowing  that  the  almpleet  thing  defies  aolutlon ;  feeling  that  we  deal  with 
the  ■uperficia)  and  tho  relatlrc,  and  that  we  are  forever  eluded  by  the  real,  the  abeo- 
late,— lot  us  admit  the  limitations  of  our  mlnda,  and  let  ua  hare  the  courage  and 
th*  candor  to  aay  :    We  do  not  know." 

Yon  do  not  call  yourself  an  atheist,  but  an  agnostic.  You 
do  not  know  that  there  is  no  God,  but  you  do  not  know  that  there 
ia  one.  Well,  let  us  for  the  moment  grant  that  we  are  all  agnos- 
tics ;  that  we  none  of  us  know  that  there  is  a  God;  that  we  only 
hare  faith  that  there  is  one.  Is  it  so  impossible  a  fuitli  that 
loyalty  to  truth  requires  its  overthrow  ?  Is  it  so  injurious  to  man 
that  loyalty  to  love  requires  its  overthrow  ?  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  our  faith  in  God  rests  on  tho  surest  of  all  foundations — on  a 
personal  acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  him.  Herbert  Spencer 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  being  subject  to  the  delusions  and  super- 
stitions of  an  ignorant  and  priest-ridden  intellect.  It  is  Herbert 
Sp<in«xtr  who  says  :  "  Unlike  the  ordinary  consciousness,  the  re- 
ligioua  consciousness  U  concerned  with  what  lies  beyond  the 
sphere  of  sense.  A  brute  thinks  only  of  the  things  which  can  be 
toached.  seen,  heard,  tasted,  etc  ,  and  the  like  is  true  of  the  nn- 
taaght  child,  tho  deaf-mute,  and  the  lowest  savage.  But  the  de- 
Toloping  man  has  thoughts  about  existences  which  ho 
regards  as  asxially  intangible,  inaudible,  invisible  ;  and  yet  which 
he  rejjarda  as  operativo  1  '  '  *'  It  is  in  this  consciousness  of 
a  God  who  lies  bovond  ti  of  sense  that  our  faith  in  God 

is  founded — a  faith  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  character- 
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ized  the  greatest,  the  profonndest,  the  most  luminous  thinkers  ol 
all  ages  ;  the  greatest  philosophers  like  Socmtc*.  the  greatest 
poets  like  Goethe,  the  greatest  statcsraon  like  Gladstone,  the 
greatest  scientists  like  Isaac  Newton.  On  the  one  side  is  this 
faith  of  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  noblest  of  mankind  ;  on  the 
other — what?  This  answer:  "Wo  do  not  know,"  It  irill 
hardly  be  sincerely  contended  that  this  faith,  so  witnessed,  is  so 
irrational  that  one  who  does  not  know  is  bound  by  his  loyalty  to 
truth  to  attack  it. 

Is  it,  then,  so  injurioas  to  mankind  that  loyalty  to  humanity 
requires  him  to  attack  it? 

He  who  asks  his  neighbor  to  be  candid  mnst  himself  show 
candor.  And  I  am  quite  of  the  opinion  that  there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  conceptions  of  Ood  so  injurious  to  man,  because  eo 
degrading  to  his  ideals,  as  to  arouse  in  the  lover  of  bis  kind 
intensest  indignation.  It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  the 
Bible  counts  idolatry  the  worst  of  all  siua ;  and  I  think  that 
there  is  more  in  common  in  the  old  Hebrew  prophet's  ire  and 
your  own  temper  than  either  you  or  your  critics  would  b« 
willing  to  concede.  I  fully  agree  with  Plutarch  that  super, 
stition  is  as  much  worse  than  atheism  as  u  bud  god  is  worse 
than  no  god  at  all.  In  so  far  as  you  wish  to  emancipate  men 
from  their  terror  of  God,  I  sympathiTso  with  the  result  which 
you  are  endeavoring  to  accomplish.  But  surely  you  know  that 
there  are  not  a  few  Christian  ministers,  though  perhaps  you  do 
not  know  how  many,  who  are  endeavoring  to  achieve  for  their 
fellow  men  the  same  emancipation.  Surely  you  know,  to  mention 
no  others,  what  my  predecessor  in  Plymouth  Church  did  by  voico 
and  pen  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  fear  from  religion  by  invoking 
the  angel  presence  of  love.  Surely  you  know  that  he  was  not 
alone  ;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  pulpit  to-day,  dim,  bnt 
growing  clearer,  narrow  as  yet.  but  growing  broader  and  more 
inclusive,  is  that  faith  which  tiie  Roman  Catholic  Faber  haa 
expressed  for  all  of  us  so  exquisitely: 

•  Thoro'B  a  wrldencBa  In  Ood's  mercy 
Lilce  the  trldencss  of  the  soa; 
There's  a  kindness  In  Hie  JubUco 
That  1b  more  than  liberty." 

Is  this  faith  in  a  Father  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named — a  Father  who  understands  what  is  mystery  to 
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TLB,  and  who  nnt  of  chaos  is  evoking  anew  created  world — so  dead- 
ening to  human  sensibilities,  ao  discouraging  to  human  endeavor, 
eo  dwarfing  to  human  growth,  that  one  who  does  not  know 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  Bhould  feel  himst'lf  appointed  to  over- 
throw it  ?  Foar  hath  torment,  and  1  would  gladly  join  forces 
with  you  iu  endeavoring  to  rid  the  world  of  this  tormentor.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  perfect  love  is  more  effectual  than  perfect  ig- 
norance to  cast  out  fear  ? 

The  mystery  of  life!  Who  is  not  at  times  oppressed  by  it  ? 
Whose  faith  does  not  sometimes  fail  ?  Who  does  not  sometimes 
cry  oat  alao,  "  We  do  not  know  "  ?  He  who  does  not  see  that  tho 
whole  world  groauelh  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now, 
his  studied  life  to  little  puqiose.  If  the  object  of  life  is  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  liuppiness  of  the  greatest  number  here  ajid  now, 
it  is  one  long,  continuous,  unbroken  blunder.  But  love  has 
higher  aims  than  this.  It  seeks  to  give  cliaracter,  not  happiness. 
Whether  I  am  happy  here  or  hereafter  is  a  matter  of  small  concern; 
whether  I  am  true,  pare,  noble,  manly,  is  the  only  question  worth 
conaidering.  1  ask  science  to  interpret  life  for  me,  and  it  re- 
plies, "  Life  is  a  struggle  for  existence;  the  result  is  the  survival  of 
the  fittest."  Task  religion,  aud  religion  replies,  "Life  is  a  battle 
with  temptation  ;  the  result  is  eternal  life  to  the  victors/'  The 
phrases  are  different ;  the  answer  is  the  same  :  stmggle — battle  ; 
sur^'ival — life  ;  fittest — victors.  And  if  j'ou  agree  with  me  that 
character  is  worth  more  than  condition,  life  tiian  place,  being 
than  happiness,  you  may  possibly  also  agree  with  me  that,  when 
the  end  is  seen, — that  end  which  is  not  yet, — we  shall  see  that 
life  was  adapted  to  produce  character;  that  the  struggle  was 
ipted  to  produce  tho  fittest. 

If  you  ask  me.  Could  not  omnipotence  have  created  the 
fittest  without  the  struggle,  virtue  without  battle  ?  I  reply,  "  We 
do  not  know."  Wo  otdy  know  tliat  wc  can  conceive  no  way  in 
which  courage  can  be  produced  without  danger  bravely  encoun- 
tered, nor  patience  without  burdens  bravely  borne,  nor  love  with- 
out self-denial  cheerfully  endured.  And  so  the  faith  in  a  love 
which  puts  ita  children  into  the  battle,  binds  burdens  on  their 
sbouldeni,  offers  them  the  cross,  and  itself  enters  the  battle,  bears 
til'  '  '  n.  and  endures  the  cross  with  them,  seems  to  us  neither 
in  It  with  life   nor  inconceivable  by  the  rettson.     You  do 

not  know.    That  I  can  readily  uuderstaad.    But  why,  since  yoa 
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do  not  know,  ehonld  you  endeavor  to  take  from  humanity  a  faith 
and  a  hope  so  illuminating  and  inspiring  ?  That  I  do  not  eo 
readily  understand. 

But  we  are  not  merely  theists — we  are  ChriBtians  :  wo  belieTC 
in  God  ;  we  believe  also  in  Christianity.     AVTiat  is  Christianity  ? 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  the  darkest  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Poetry  had  died  in  Greece,  : '  "  hy 
m  Rome,  prophecy  in  Palestine;  in  place  of  Isaiuh  wu-    >  i.l; 

in  place  of  Socrates  was  Philo.  Liberty  was  bound,  gagged,  and 
given  over  to  the  wild  beasts  to  be  devoured.  Society  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes — many  paupers  and  few  rich.  Public  cor- 
ruption was  not  even  a  public  'lisgrace.  Gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness were  fine  arts,  and  licentiousness  and  prostitution  a  religion. 
The  laborers  wore  slaves  ;  public  :ducation  there  was  none ;  mar- 
riage was  a  partnership  dissolvable  at  the  will  of  either  partner. 
In  Palestine,  also,  decay,  though  not  so  complete.  Thanks  to  th« 
system  of  public  education  which  Moses  had  founded,  there 
was  a  parochial  school  for  the  children  of  the  peasantry 
in  every  village  that  had  a  synagogue  ;  thanks  to  the  rostric* 
tiona  which  Moses  had  put  about  slavery  and  polygamy,  there 
were  few  or  no  slaves  in  Jewish  households,  and  not  a  harem  itt  all 
Palestine.  And  yet  even  in  Palesliuo  the  church  bad  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  a  corrupt  and  infidel  priesthood,  who  were 
agnostics  in  their  creed,  though  they  were  still  ritualists  in  their 
practice. 

At  this  time  there  appeared  a  young  man  of  thirty  whose 
brief  life  and  simple  teaching  were  to  revolutionize  the  world. 
He  never  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  little  province. 
He  gathered  a  few  hundred  of  the  common  peasantry  about  him, 
and  talked  to  them  of  truth,  duty,  love,  God.  Most  of  his 
teaching  was  conversational;  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  what 
can  be  called  his  public  discourses  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
these  only  in  fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  sometimes  contiicting 
reports.  His  message  was  very  simple,  and  yet  the  world  ban  not 
yot  become  weary  of  listening  to  it :  and  to-day,  when  a  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  a  Phillips  Brooks,  a  Dwight  L.  Moody,  quietly 
ignoring  the  additions  and  corraptions  of  a  later  acholasticism, 
goes  back  to  the  finplo  teach:  ^r  of  this  Galilean  rabbi,  throngs 
gather  to  hear  the  teaching:,  as  they  did  when  it  was  first  given  on 
the  shores  of  the  L>ake  of  Genuesaret. 
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This  Galilean  rabbi  told  tliese  people  that  he  had  come 
from  God  to  tell  them  about  God  ;  that  he  was  a  witucss  and 
tc«tifled  to  what  be  bad  Bcen  and  heard.  He  told  tbem  that  the 
world  was  not  orphaned  ;  that  it  had  a  Father  in  heaven  who 
loved  hia  children,  cared  for  tbem,  suiTered  with  them.  He  told 
them  that  all  men  were  brethren  ;  that  distinctions  between  rich 
poor,  high  and  low,  cultured  and  ignorant,  between  Hebrew 
id  Greek,  between  Jew  and  pagan,  differences  of  ritual,  of  creed, 
of  condition,  of  race,  were  of  no  consequence  ;  that  the  only  dis- 
tinction of  consequence  was  between  righteousness  and  unright* 
eousness,  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice,  love  and  malice. 
He  told  them  that  life  was  for  service  ;  that  to  be  useful  was  to 
be  great ;  that  to  be  self-denying  was  to  bo  happy  ;  that  sorrow 
rightly  borne  was  a  blessing,  not  a  bane;  that  the  way  to  overoome 
evil  was  by  love  and  patience,  not  by  force.  Moses  liad  told 
the  Jew  to  love  his  Jewish  neighbor  as  himself  ;  Jesus  told 
him  that  the  apostate  and  heretical  Samaritan  was  his  neighbor. 
Mosos  had  forbid<leu  cruel  and  disproportionate  punishments  : 
only  maim,  he  said,  the  one'  that  maims  ;  kill  only  the  one  who 
has  killed.  Christ  went  further.  Do  not  punish  sin  at  all,  he 
ttid;  euro  it,  Ijove  is  better  than  justice ;  a  jjenitentiary  than  a 
prison  ;  a  reformatory  than  a  jail.  Resist  not  evil  ;  do  good  to 
them  that  despitefully  use  yon.  Moses  had  told  them  that  God 
wae  justice — too  holy  to  clear  the  guilty  ;  Jesus  told  them  that 
God  was  love — so  holy  that  he  would  cure  the  guilty.  He  treated 
sio  as  a  disease ;  God  as  a  physician  ;  life  as  a  hospital.  Forgive- 
ness of  sin,  deliverance  from  sin,  was  hia  mission.  He  told  them 
that  not  ignorance,  nor  wretchedness,  nor  race,  nor  even  sin  separ- 
ated the  soul  from  Go«i  ;  that  the  more  the  aonl  needed  God,  the 
readier  was  God  to  give  the  help  of  his  companionship. 

He  not  only  taught  these  things;  he  lived  them.  He  cared  noth- 
ing for  wealth;  Bought  not  office  nor  place.  Applause  was  distasteful 
to  him  ;  ho  eschewed  it^  When  men  would  have  shouted  hi« 
pruiea,  he  bade  them  be  still.  He  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  as 
heroic  as  a  knight.  The  wrongs  of  others  aroused  his  wrath  ; 
wrongs  inflicted  on  himself  aroused  only  his  pity  and  his  love. 
The  oharchmember  who  devoured  widows'  houses  and  for  a  prp- 
ac«  made  long  prayers,  he  denounced  with  ringing  invectives  as 
kjrpocritc  ;  the  apostate  who  betrayed  him  with  a  ki«8,  he  bade 
paUielic  farewell  to  with  the  appellation  of  "Friend."    In  all 
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this  ho  declared  tlmt  he  was  simply  fulfilling  his 
will,  revealing  his  Father's  truth,  doing  his  Fathers  work, 
actuated  by  his  Father's  spirit,  and  manifesting  his  Fathers 
character  to    men.      Uia   whole    life    and    t .  were   one 

continuous  indictment  of  the  social  and  thu  .  ^tical  order 

of  his  time  ;  and  the  social  and  eccleeiastical  order  com- 
bined to  crush  him.  But  the  authorities  were  compelled  to 
move  cautiously  because  the  common  people  loved  him.  By 
the  aid  of  a  betrayer  they  traced  him  to  his  retreat.  The 
three  trusted  disciples  who  had  undertaken  to  watch,  thAt 
they  might  guard  against  surprise,  fell  asleep.  Jc^us  dis- 
dained to  flee  and  leave  them  to  be  arrested,  put  himself  between 
the  police  and  his  own  recreant  followers,  bode  the  latter  escape, 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  death.  The  shameful 
story  of  cruel  abuse,  the  resplendent  story  of  divine  sufforitig  lore, 
I  need  not  here  recall.  His  death  seemed  to  have  extinguisheti 
the  last  light  from  the  heavens  and  left  the  world  in  the  night  ov 
an  utter  despair. 

But  his  disciples  did  not  long  despair.  In  the  belief  thnt  h^ 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  they  rose  from  a  despair  that  was  worst 
than  death.  Within  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jeans, 
faith  iu  Ilia  resurrection  had  become  the  inspiration  of  the  church. 
With  an  unprecedented  audacity,  the  followers  of  Jesus  had 
tmdertakon  to  convert  the  world  to  this  faith,  and  in  that  faith 
to  loyalty  to  their  muster  and  his  teachings.  Their  early  suc- 
cesses are  among  the  marvels  of  history.  Pagan  temjjles  bfciinttt 
Christian  churches;  pagan  feast-days  Christian  festivals.  In  thre<> 
centuries  the  faith  of  the  despised  Nazarene  had  become  the  rec- 
ognized religion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  tlie  conversion  was 
t»x>  sudden  to  be  complete.  While  the  church  was  converting 
paganism,  paganism  was  also  converting  the  church.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been 
contending  with  the  paganism  which  is  inherent  in  us  all.  The 
banished  gods  were  rechristcncd  as  8uiut«,  and  camu  biK;k  again. 
The  banished  idols  were  renamed  apostles,  and  remained  to  bo  wor- 
shipped as  before.  The  polytheistic  throng  of  mediators  between 
deity  and  man  were  imjiorted  into  the  church.  The  doctrine  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  uiatlo  a  struggle  for  existence  in  Alux- 
ondria,  but  was  no  match  for  the  forces  of  wealth  and  ambition 
arrayed  against  it.     The  doctrino  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Oud  waa 
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diinmc<l,  if  it  did  aot  entirely  disappear.  The  old  pagan  dread  of 
Ood  camo  back  again  into  human  consciousnesa.  Perfect  foar 
cadt  out  lovo  ;  God  became  a  terror,  religion  a  law,  faith  a  creed, 
worship  a  ritual. 

Yot  the  new  life  could  not  be  destroyed.  Every  age 
haa  produced,  now  within  the  church,  now  without  it,  pro- 
teet^ints  against  the  paganism  which  masquerades  in  the  robes 
of  Christianity.  Christ  and  his  truth  are  growing  clearer  in  the 
apprehension,  stronger  in  the  heart,  of  his  church.  In  that  church 
there  are,  of  course,  narrowness,  intolerance,  crueltry  ;  that  is  to 
any,  the  church  is  made  up  of  men  and  women,  and  there  are  nar- 
rowness, intolerance,  cruelty,  in  the  best  of  us.  But  these  belong, 
lot  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  paganism  with  which,  in  the 
jurch  as  without  it,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of 
gentleness,  generosity,  eerrice,  self-sacrifice,  is  contending. 
These  are  seen  at  their  worst,  not  within,  but  without  the  church 
of  Christ.  Count  Tolstoi  bus  shown  that  in  one  Russian  cam- 
paign more  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  devouring  spirit  of 
ambition  than  have  perished  in  all  the  religious  wars  and  perse- 
cations  of  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
ian era  to  this  date.  The  powers  of  evil  which  have  made  their 
lair  in  the  very  church  of  God  are  not  yet  driven  out  of  it. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  fully  comprehended  the  teaching 
of  the  Master,  still  less  to  realize  in  onreelves  his  life.  Never- 
theless, the  United  States  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  church 
despite  its  fanlts — its  too  narrow  creeds,  its  artificial  scbolaa* 
ticism.  its  emphasis  now  on  doctrines,  now  on  ritual,  its 
schisms  and  separations,  its  bickerings  and  strifes,  its  fashion, 
its  pomp,  its  social  exclusivenesa,  its  sometimes  aristocratic 
temper.  It  does  us  no  harm  to  have  critics,  whose  keen- 
news  of  vision  is  quickened  by  prejudice,  point  out  these 
fanlts  to  us.  Still,  despite  them,  the  church  id  a  conservator 
of  civilization,  au  educator  of  goo<l-will,  an  almoner  of 
charity,  and  the  school  of  a  noble,  though  defective,  reverence 
id  faith.  It  compels  men  to  think  of  other  things  than  stocks 
id  bonds,  lands  and  houses.  It  turns  their  minds  toward  cou- 
sidcmtions  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  It  calls  men  to  reflect 
on  noble  lives;  to  look  for  an  hour  a  week  on  the  incomparable 
life  of  Jfsui*  Christ,  and  nieasnro  their  own  lives  by  liis.  It 
ministers  comfort  at  the  coSin  and  conrage  in  the  market-place. 
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It  is  tbo  reservoir  from  which  need  draws  iU  luteietanco. 
featival  of  the  church  becomes  QospitttI  8uuday,  and  8weL 
tbo  treasure  of  those  that  niiuister  ia  anpaid  ai^rvice  to  the  sick 
and  the  suffering.  It  is  to  the  church  men  look  for  endovrtnentB 
of  ttsyiums,  colleges,  all  benevolent  institutions.  And  it  preaches  a 
gospel  of  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men,  the  inflitonce  of 
which  is  seen  in  innumerable  private  rills  of  personal  benevolence. 
The  most  stalwart  anti-Romantist,  in  his  calmer  and  mure  can- 
did moments,  can  hardly  question  that,  were  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  abolished  by  instantaneous  decree,  its  priests  banished  and 
its  charches  closed,  and  the  restraining  influence  of  that  form  of 
the  Christian  religion  taken  away  from  its  ailhorcuts,  the  diMftter 
to  American  communities  would  be  simply  awful  in  its  propor- 
tions, if  not  irretrievable  in  its  results.  Tbo  church  has  been 
and  still  is  a  Theseus  struggling  with  the  Centaur ;  it  is  itself 
half  Theseus,  hall  Centaur.  lie  who  desires  to  slay  the  Centaur 
shonld  be  careful  to  so  aim  his  blow  as  to  help,  not  wound,  Theseus. 
The  teaching  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  seem  to  me 
very  simple.  They  are  that  duty  is  love,  that  life  is  service,  that 
every  man  is  my  brother,  that  God  is  the  All-Father,  and  that  he 
is  cleansing,  purifying,  educating,  developing,  perfecting  his 
children  for  a  more  harmonious  life  to  come.  We  believe  that  Jesns 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  we  believe  that  he  came  from 
God,  because  in  him  there  was,  without  dimness  or  darkness, 
that  light  of  God  some  ray  of  which  trembles  in  the  dark- 
est heart  and  life.  We  believe  that  he  is  the  Savionr  of  man- 
kind, because  we  believe  that  through  him  mankind  is  coming 
to  know  God,  to  receive  God,  to  live  in  and  with  God,  to 
become  sons  of  God.  The  Christian  spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  Christ ;  making  Christianity  not  merely  oar  creed, 
but  our  life ;  making  our  own  duty  love,  our  own  life  ser- 
vice, onr  neighbor  our  brother,  and  God  our  Father,  and  find- 
ing in  him  the  power  to  live  this  life  of  love  and  service  which 
we  believe  is  endless  because  it  is  divine.  This  faith  wrought 
into  the  life  of  society  would  put  an  end  to  its  discords  ;  wrought 
into  many  a  Christian  household  has  made  of  thoiu  types  of  what 
all  society  might  become,  if  it  were  reorganized  on  the  simple 
but  radical  principles  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  is  the 
comfort  of  the  sorrowing,  the  strength  of  the  tempted,  the  posce 
ipcst-tossed,  the  purifier  of  the  sinful,  the  upholder  and 
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p«rfecter  of  the  unfinished  and  the  immature.  If  one  who  doea 
not  know  whether  this  faith  is  true  or  not  attempts  to  take  it 
from  the  world,  be  should  consider  seriously  whether  he  has  some- 
thing better  to  bestow  in  its  place. 

I  have  not  in  this  paper  discussed  the  miracles  or  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  because  these  topics,  in  my  opin- 

jn,  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  I 

rishod  to  consider  only  essentials.  On  historical  evidence  which, 
after  a  somewhat  careful  weighing  of  the  matter  and  a  somewhat 
careful  study  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  adequate,  I  regard  as  historical  the  events  narrated  in  the 
four  gospels  ordinarily  regarded  as  miraculous;  the  historical 
ifivideQco  for  the  annlogotis  events  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not 

|Dally  strong,  and  some  of  these  events  are  clearly  not  historical 
"and  were  not  intended  by  the  writers  to  be  so  regarded.  But  I 
fully  agree  with  you  that  the  order  of  nature  has  never  been  violated 
or  interrupted.  So  that  it  would  appear  possible  that  our  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  due  partly  to  a  difference  of 
definition,  partly  to  a  difference  of  historical  judgment,  and  only 
partly— possibly  only  iu  a  minor  degree — to  a  difference  of  religious 
faith. 

As  to  the  Old  Testament,  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
understand  how  one  possessing  a  literary,  not  to  say  an  ethical, 
taste  could  write  the  sentences,  "  To  me  there  is  nothing  of  any 

irticular  value  in  the  Pentateuch.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  line  in  the  book  of  Oenesia  calnlatcd  to  make  a  human 
being  better."  I  should  suppose  that  the  magnificent  psalm  of 
praise  to  tho  Creator  with  which  Genesis  opens,  the  beautiful 
legend  of  tho  first  sin  and  its  fateful  consequences,  the  inspiring 
story  of  Abraham,  the  first  self-exile  for  conscience'  sake,  the 
romantic  story  of  Joseph  the  peasant  boy  become  a  prince, 
would  have  attraction  for  any  one  if  ho  could  find  a  charm  in, 
for  example,  the  legends  of  the  Round  Table.  But  Genesis  is  not 
the  Bible,  and  Abraham  and  Joseph  are  not  Christ;  and  what  I 
wish  I  might  commend  to  the  candid  consideration  of  those  who, 
like  yourself,  seem  to  me  to  throw  away  the  wheat  because  it  is 
not  wholly  winnowed  from  the  chaff,  is  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
brolherhixfd  of  man,  faith  in  the  Fatherhood  of  Goil,  and  faith  in 
the  forgivencaa  of  sioa.  Yours  respectfully, 

Lymak  Abbott. 
VOL.   CL.— xo.  401.  30 
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Words  are  realities :  they  have  the  power  to  evoke  ideas, 
which  shall  evoke  fact« ;  and  it  is  from  an  inherent  sense  of 
right,  and  a  subtle  sense  of  values,  that  we  say  "  worda  and 
d^eds,"  not  •■•  deeds  and  words."  For  even  between  such  grave 
evils  as  libertiuage  of  words  and  looseness  of  conduct,  immoral 
conversation  is  the  more  degrading  and  pernicious  of  the  two.  A 
vicious  life  preaches  its  own  lesson,  and  bears  its  punishment  in 
the  public  eye  ;  but  vicious  wonls  enter  the  portals  of  the  ear  to 
detile  the  heart,  and  the  loose-lipped  tongue  of  one  woman,  hesi- 
tating, and  insinuating  sensual  images,  corrupts  all  who  hear  her. 
She  has  the  infamous  prerogative  of  being  the  source  from  which 
moral  sewage  percolates  into  minds  whose  numbers  she  cannot 
estimate,  and  whoso  defilement  is  a  wrong  passing  her  power  to 
redeem. 

The  prostitution  of  the  ear  is  a  fact  whose  solemnity  is  too 
lightly  regarded  ;  for  a  girl  who  will  listen  to  impure  talk  will 
also  do  impure  things.  And  in  respect  to  our  private  intercourse 
we  are  a  loose -zoned,  free-and-easy  generation.  Women  talk  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  men,  on  subjects  which  fifty  years  ago 
were  scarcely  spoken  of,  except  in  "  asidcQ  "  and  allusions ;  and 
young  girls  have  a  familiarity  with  the  names  and  likelihoods  of  sin 
of  which  the  maiden  of  past  generations  was  absolutely  ignorant. 

It  is  often  said  that  such  ignorance  is  unwise,  that  life  should 
now  be  taken  on  a  broad,  philosophiwil  basis,  and  that  whatever 
is  true  is  also  proper.  On  the  contrary,  nothing"  is  gained  by 
divesting  human  life  of  certain  mysteries,  and  mucli  is  lost. 
Matrons  may  converse  innocently  on  subjects  wliich  young  girls 
should  not  listen  to  ;  which  they  cannot  listen  to  without  losing 
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the  bloom  of  innocence  that   men   have  always 
le  groat  charm  of  maidenhood.    Married  womeu 
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may  imagine  that  their  ])uzzling  ellipses  and  mysterious  aUuaiona 
are  regarded  by  young  girls  with  indifference:  the  case  is  by  no 
means  80 ;  a  prurient  curiosity  ia  aroused,  and  they  have  opened 
for  imagination  the  door  into  forbidden  ground. 

The  modesty  of  a  young  woman  is  the  tact  put  before  all  hor 
perceptions,  the  instinct  which  resists  whatoret  is  forbidden,  the 
blind  discernment,  the  muto  indicator  of  what  should  not  be 
knciwn.  It  malies  the  senses  circumspect,  and  it  prevents  youth 
from  stepping  prematurely  out  of  its  innocence.  Surely  it  is  the 
doty  of  mothers  and  matrons  to  hesitate  ere  they  remove  this 
delicate  veil  between  the  senses  and  the  innocent  mind  ! 

Loose,  unguarded  talk  between  women  ia,  however,  the  least 
of  the  conversational  immoralities  of  our  day.  Even  young  girls 
now  talk  with  men  on  subjects  scarcely  proper,  and  iu  language 
which  is  still  more  doubtful.  For  our  active  life  is  beset  by  eo 
many  complioabions  of  purposes,  impulses,  and  sensibilities  that 
nothing  now  000ms  so  very  bad  or  so  very  good  to  us.  Such  ques- 
tions aa  prostitution  and  Malthusian  doctrines  are  courageously 
gone  into,  aiui  conversation  about  them  is  carried  on  in  a  free  and 
uneniburnissi'd  way.  Women  of  whose  lives  good  girls  should  at 
least  seem  to  be  ignorant  are  topics  of  discussion.  It  is  easy  to 
admire  that  conversational  frankness  which  calls  a  spade  a  spade, 
hut  spades  need  not  be  put  into  garbage  licaps,  and  a  reticence 
that  is  almost  dissimulation  about  certain  ntattcrs  is  a  feminine 
virtue  very  near  akin  to  modesty.  There  are  bad  people  in  the 
world,  but  young  girls  should  never  be  near  enough  to  them  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact. 

Unfortunately,  also,  there  are  reputable  women  who,  not  hav- 
ing intellect,  try  to  compass  notoriety  by  saying  and  doing 
Btartling  things.  With  audacious  daring  they  discuss  characters 
whom  they  would  consider  it  a  defllement  to  know;  the  peculiar 
features  of  their  friends'  niarriages ;  the  scandals  which  have 
GAUSvd  pending  divorces.  There  are  reputable  women  who  de- 
light in  slippery  confldoiices  and  perilous  familiarities.  There 
are  fa«t  girls  who  consider  propriety  an  attribute  of  old 
nuiids,  and  who  utter  doubtful  speeches  and  slang  phrases  with 
an  air  of  intentional  smnrtne^  and  hopeless  unruliness  which 
would  bo  disgusting,  if  it  were  not  so  pitiful;  "  awfully  jolly 
girls"  who  have  a  professional  jabber  so  slippery  and  evasive  that 
gesture  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  its  masquerading  initials.     I>-t 
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■haf  to  their  babgr  dw^htan,  and  it  may  bdp  tbem  to  an  esti- 
mate  of  its  immonlity  aad  intrinsie  ral^aritj. 

Pan,  refined  kagaaft  is  ooa  ol  the  manv  channs  of  noble 
WMfBanbood,  and  gitls  who  thiAk  it  "slow  "  are  not  as  interest- 
isg as Umt floiuidar  thmasiJiiw  Perbaps at  exeeptional  moments 
tbisy  mar  b*  amMBBg,  bat  whatever  is  the  caase  of  Uoffhter  con- 
taias  aithin  it  tha  eleaisata  of  contempt.  A  girl  who  has  ceased  to 
•JEaot  respect  for  hcfnelf  ^eedilr  becomes  a  bore,  and  sooneror  bter 
she  viU  have  this  lac<  aiade  clear  to  ber  with  aa  nn^iariog 
frankness. 

The  prsaoBt  laxitj  in  the  monla  of  ooaTetsation  has  coroe 
from  farkais  ■■'■—'  Od<>  has  certainly  been  an  imprudent  and« 
perbaps  in  many  instances,  an  nndeaa  and  spahoas  ehariij. 
Never  befors  in  the  history  of  OhrtiteBdoa  have  unchaste  aromen 
been  the  subjects  of  so  maeh  attantioB.  The  broad  Saxon  naaics 
desigaattog  them,  anspann^  in  their  coodemtiation,  nnmistaka- 
ble  in  their  meaniag,  hare  been  pat  aside  for  others  eapbemistio 
enoogh  for  good  society,  and  thas  annamable  things  hare  been 
made  namable.  It  is  a  reiy  significant  breaking-doTn  of  decent 
harrieia.  The  "whore"  aad  the  "coartasaa"  have  becoiae 
**  Mkn  dsteia"  and  "  anfortaDatas,*^  "  Xagdalens"  or  "  hr$Ua^; 
and  a  sentimental  sympathy  has  faaiiliarised  yooog  girls  arith 
conditions  of  which  they  oaght  abeelately  to  know  nothing. 

To  seek  and  to  aare  the  lost  is  troly  a  itobie  mission^  bat  the 
miBBoo  is  not  one  for  anatarried  girls.  If  aioral  scavenging  is  to 
be  done,  let  those  men  who  baTe  cooceiTed  tbeauelreB  "  called  *' 
to  preach  repentance  do  it.  And  if  women  are  adTantageons  in 
the  serrice,  there  are  mothen  in  Isnul,  there  are  widows  who 
have  empty  hands,  and  matrons  who  have  daaghters  of  their  own. 

Bat  the  troth  is  that  these  "  moonlight "  and  "  midnight  " 
missions  attract  girls  by  their  romantic  names^  and  by  that  flaTor 
of  impropriety  that  attaches  to  them.  It  b»t  be  asked.  Will  it 
make  os  wicked  to  know  all  about  the  wicked  ?  We  certainly 
expect  that  knowing  aboat  the  good  will  make  os  good.  The 
rale  will  work  both  ways.  These  dark-life  studies  are  daagenma 
Can  we  toach  pitch  and  not  be  defiled  ?  Can  we  go  into  the  i 
hanii!^  i/f  sin  and  uuf  poia strong  soupfom  of  then?    To  give 

ghtinto  the  methods  o(  iaunorali^ 
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And  if  they  go,  then  they  have  done  what  they  consider  a 
great  charity,  and  they  inevitably  desire  to  talk  of  it.  Under 
the  goise  of  religion  they  can  do  so.  But  talking  of  fallen  women 
it  talking  of  vice,  no  matter  how  many  texts  are  introduced. 
And  into  what  perilous  places  walks  that  girl  who  talks  with  men 
of  her  Mugdalens,  their  wrongs  and  sorrows,  their  repentances 
id  their  relapses  !     Uow  barriers  slip  away  as  unchastity  begins 

\)e  looked  upon  as  misfortune  ;  when  men  are  regarded  as  the 
seducers,  and  women  as  their  victims;  when  any  case  is  supposed 
in  which  a  woman  is  not  in  her&elf  a  sufficient  guardian  of  her 
purity  !  Yet  one  has  only  to  go  among  a  certain  very  re8j)ectable 
olaas  of  society  to  get  the  impression  that  the  most  interesting 
Btate  of  womanhood  is  woman  at  hor  lowest  point  of  degrada- 
tion. Certainly  this  is  a  wrong  atmosphere  for  inexperienced 
youth.  Good  girls  should  dwell  outside  the  current  in  which 
such  subjects  are  spoken  of.  It  is  not  given  to  the  generality 
of  men  and  women  to  visit  Corinth,  and  not  do  aa  Coriuth  doea. 

The  excuse  for  these  imprudences  may  bo  found  in  the  fact 
that  women  will  commit  immoralities  iu  the  mass  which  singly 
they  would  shrink  from.  What  modest  girl  would  talk  of  the 
heroine  of  "Tniviata"  to  her  lover?  Yet  with  that  indecency 
generated  by  numbers  she  will  sit  for  hours  iu  the  crowd  of  the 
theatre,  admiring  the  luxury,  the  splendor,  the  passions,  and  the 
sorrows  of  the  dying  prostitute.  She  will  join  the  chorus  ador- 
ing "  La  Perichole  "  and  giggle  over  Schneider  or  Aimee.  Surely 
this  is  a  seduction  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  parents  who 
know  the  wisdom  and  kindness  of  the  divine  prayer,  "  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation." 

Parity  of  speech  is  as  much  to  purity  of  action  as  kind  and 
gentle  speech  is  to  peace  and  good-will  ;  and  never  is  a  woman 
•0  andignified  and  so  unlovely  as  when  uttering  words  of  doubtful 
propriety.  There  may  be  even  no  question  of  virtue  or  vice  in 
SQcb  talk  ;  but  it  ukcs  the  edge  of  modesty,  and  she  has  no  cause 
of  offence  if,  after  them,  men  approach  her  with  that  air  of  easy 
insolence  which  they  readily  fall  into  with  a  woman  who,  having 
ceased  to  respect  herself,  has  also  ceased  to  respect  them. 

Another  provocative  to  immoral  conversation  in  our  modem 
life  is  the  erotic  literature  of  the  day  and  its  promiscuous  circula- 
tion, both  ID  the  form  of  cheap  norels  and  in  the  columns  of  the 
Mwspttpen  ;  the  details  of  divorce  trials,  the  publicity  given  to 
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There  are  other  and  very  distinct  conversational  immor- 
alities, but  the  one  tending  toward  sensualiam  is  the  most  gen- 
and  the  moat  dangerous.  For  many  women,  more  thought- 
'Ibbi  and  vulgar,  perliaps,  than  wicked,  not  only  tolerate 
its  impertinence,  but  find  it  laughable  and  **  funny."  And  it  ia 
worth  consideration  that  such  shady  talk  not  only  disintegrates 
the  purity  of  women's  characters,  but  aUo  has  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence upon  men.  For  men  are  themselves  elevated  by  the  respect 
they  pay  to  good  women,  while  those  who  permit  them  license, 
though  it  be  but  in  words,  drive  them  into  contempt  and  cyni- 
cism even  more  reiidily  than  women  who  are  tickle  and  false. 

Something  alike  to  this  degradation  of  virtne  by  the  tongue  is 
a  certain  degradation  of  religion,  in  which  sacred  things,  either 
through  design  or  excitement,  are  spoken  of  in  words  admitting 
of  a  sensnal  meaning — a  common  excess  in  emotional  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  among  elderly  women  who  have  abandoned  love  for  re- 
ligion. It  is  a  sacrilege  in  itself,  and  a  cause  of  sacrilege  in  all 
rho  listen  and  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  express  their  disgust 
lid  disapproval. 

The  question  of  social  lying  and  of  its  kindred  immorality, 
"  talking  of  self,"  ia  too  wide  to  be  entered  upon  at  this  time  ; 
but  who  has  not  been  a  passive  suflferer  from  that  clamor  of  con- 
ceit and  invasion  of  arrogance  which  lead  young  men  and  women 
to  continually  honst  themselves  the  envy  of  one  sex  and  the  idol 
_of  tho  other — that  odious  egotism  which  has  no  more  shame  in 
{ng  itself  than  a  peacock  has  ? 

lattery,  jealousy,  calumny,  satire,  snubbing,  etc.,  have  each 
and  all  Ujeir  special  characteristics  of  immoral  tendency  ;  but 
sins,  in  order  to  obtain  proper  reflection,  are  best  looked  at  in  tho 
abstract  rather  than  the  concrete ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gminod  if  guardians  of  girls  set  themselves  peremptorily  and  posi- 
tively against  all  conversation  tending  to  sully  the  innocence  of 
jooth,  or  to  bring  about  between  the  sexes  that  familiarity  of 
■peech  that  leads  to  contempt,  to  broken  faith,  to  sin,  to  moral  death. 
This  is  the  canker  in  the  rose  of  youth.  There  is  a  kind  of 
affront  in  exhortation. 

Amelia  £.  Bahh. 
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Oke  of  the  principles  of  orguuized  labor  is  to  "redncd  the 
hours  of  Isbor  to  eight  per  day,"  aud  at  the  present  time  there  is 
an  agitation  going  on  throughout  tho  United  States  and  England 
which  haa  for  its  object  tho  accomplislmient  of  this  look-jJ-for 
result. 

All  employers  of  labor  claim  to  be  workers  ;  thuy  jisscrL  that ' 
they  have  to  toil  lu  wearily  as  do  the  men  whom  they  employ. 
They  will  tell  the  advocate  of  the  aliort-hour  work-day  tliat  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  a 
man  should  be  allowed  to  work  as  long  as  he  pleiises.  That  all 
employers  are  workers  is  tnie,  but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them  and  their  employees:  the  employer  may  work  one  hour  or  ten 
as  he  pleases;  the  workniau  must  work  whether  it  pleases  him  or 
not.  The  employer  enjoys  a  profit  on  each  hour  of  labor  per- 
formed by  the  employee,  while  the  latter  has  no  share  in  the  profit 
whatever;  he  simply  receives  all  that  he  can  wrest  from  his  em- 
ployer. Competition  obliges  the  humane  employer  to  adopt 
the  same  methods  as  tlie  skinflint,  or  go  out  of  bueinesa, 
and,  aa  a  consequence,  the  lowest  rate  of  compensation  for  which 
men  will  work  is  all  that  he  will  pay.  Justice  Bcldom  enter*  lul^} 
tho  adjustment  of  wages :  nocosaity  is  the  stiiiulard  by  which  thev 
are  regulated. 

Previous  to  1825  men  worked  "  from  sun-up  to  Hun-ui.i->>n, 
and  they  saw  but  little  of  their  homes  on  what  was  then  rigidl 
observed  as  "  the  Sabbath."  The  adornment  of  the  home  gave 
the  head  of  the  family  no  concern,  for  he  spent  but  a  short  titn« 
in  the  hoaee.  Ue  knew  but  little  of  the  wants  of  the  houeohold 
gt those  that  pertained  to  food  ;  and  to  the  fact  that  he  went 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  family  with  food  we  owe 
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e  Icrm  "bread-winner"  as  applied  to  the  laborer.  To  be  a 
bread-winner  was  all  that  the  workman  of  the  last  century  aspired 
to  ;  *D(1  y«t  he  grew  tired  of  the  contest,  for  it  brought  him  but  a 
Boantj  portion  of  what  ho  struggled  for.  In  1825,  the  agitation 
for  the  cfltablishment  of  the  teu-hour  eyetetii  began,  and  it  con- 
tinued until  it  was  officially  recog^nized  by  the  PreHidont  of 
the  United  States  in  1840,  Strikes,  contentions,  disputes,  and, 
very  often,  bloodBhed,  at  length  brought  the  ten-hour  system 
into  operation,  and  with  it«  final  adoption  the  workman  became 
ambitious  of  being  more  than  a  bread-winner. 

The  steam  railroad  was  then  courting  commercial  acquaint- 
ance, and  in  rapid  sequence  came  the  telegraph,  the  lightning- 
express  train,  and  the  daily  paper,  with  its  record  of  yesterday's 
proceedings.      Invention  took  new  life  in  every  department  of 
trade  and  industry,  and   we  now  find  ourselves  able    to  do  in  a 
minnlc  what  it  formerly  required  hours  to  perform.      Since  1840 
the  agencies  of  production  liave  gained  a  power  and  force  that 
were  not  deemed  possible  during  the  years  which  rolled  between 
the  dawn  of  the  t'liri»tiau  era  and  llnit  date.     Previous  to  that 
time  bniin  work  was  not  supposed  to  be  entitled  to  any  more  con- 
sideration than  hand  labor,  so  far  as  the  hours  of  service  were  con- 
cerned.    Until  recent  years  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  clerk  or 
the  employee  of  the  connting-liousc  should  remain  at  his  post  a 
Bhorter  number  of  hours  than  the  mechanic  or  the  laborer.     What 
■wan  want4Hl  in  order  to  allow  all  men  to  labor  was  light,  and  the 
light  came. 
_         Fewer  hours  of  toil   mean  more  time  to  read,  and  after  the 
Hhdoption  of  the  ten- hour  system  the  workman  took  more  of  tntereat 
in  the  press  of  the  land;  he  had  more  time  to  read;  and,  thai-  fact 
once  established,  it   became  a  paying   investment  to  advertise  in 
«'  the  papers."    The  number  of  pai)crs  began  to  increase,  for  the 
nuMoi  hod  more  time  to  read;  having  more  time  to  read,  they 
learned  what  wa«  going  on  throughout  the  world,  and  they 
naturally  acquired  now  tastes  and  desire*.     The  adornment  of  the 
home  became  an  object  with  the  man  who  could  see  his  home  by 
daylight,  aud  the  demand  for  articles  of  home  consumption  and 
•dornmcut  increased  very  rajjidly.     The  '*  oldest  inhabitant "  has 
only  to  travel  back  some  lifty  years  in  memory  to  8©o  a  house  with 
bare  floors  from  cellar  to  garret,  sawcd-off  stumps  serving  as  chain, 
ftono  dishes  on  the  table,  aud  sfaeepskine  for  blankets.     He  will 
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remember  that  the  workman  of  that  day  lived  in  a  loi  1 

that  he  had  to  atiitl  the  cracks  with  fresh  mud  every  f:i  !i 

coat  of  whitewash  was  a  luxury,  and  that  corned  b^^ef  and  citbliR^ 
were  regarded  as  delicacies.  It  was  very  easy  to  sappljr  theae 
wants,  and  had  men  continued  to  work  on  for  as  many  hofore  la 
they  were  ablo,  they  would  never  huve  dreamed  of  improving 
their  condition. 

That  the  condition  of  the  workman  haa  improved  wonderfully 
ia  true,  bnt  to  no  one  can  the  credit  of  this  be  given  siive  the 
workman  himself.  He  alone  sought  for  the  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  liis  every  st^p  has  been  contested  by  those  for  whom  he 
toiled,  and  by  others  who  never  gave  a  thought  to  his  surround- 
ings. It  is  tnie  that  philosophers  and  philanthropists  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  the  "  man  who  worked,"  but  their  pleadings  and 
writings  had  no  more  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  '  s 

than  has  a  zephyr  on  the  Eiffel  Tower.     To  look  ba  i- 

tary  condition  of  the  workman's  homo  and  surroundings  is  to  l^am 
that,  if  he  had  had  to  work  on  the  inside  of  factory  walls  ut  that 
period,  he  would  have  lived  but  half  as  lung  us  ut  the  present  time. 
If  the  man  who  lived  in  a  log  hut,  where  "  the  wind  wliistled 
through  the  chinks,"  was  obliged  to  work  in  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere of  the  present-day  factory,  he  would  die  of  lung  trouble  in 
a  very  short  time.  Workshop,  means  of  transportation,  dwell- 
ings, and  every  surrounding  have  changed,  and  for  the  better. 

Too  many  advocates  of  the  eight-hour  day  are  in  ignorance  of 
the  vital  principle  which  underlies  the  agitation.  They  argue  in 
this  fashion  :  If  the  hours  of  labor  are  cnt  down  to  eight,  the  idle 
men  who  have  flocked  to  this  oonntry  will  be  employed,  aad  we 
shall  be  correspondingly  happy.  Following  that  course  of 
Boning  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  should  have  to  cut  down 
hours  of  labor  still  further  in  a  few  years  to  accommoilate  the  idle 
thousands  imported  to  this  country  by  steam  and  railway  com- 
panies ;  and  after  the  number  of  the  nnemploycd  increased  again, 
wo  should  have  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  again  and  again  until 
the  unemployed  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  had  landed,  when  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do. 

On  higher  ground  docs  the  sincere  advocate  of  the  short-honr 
work -day  base  his  agitation.     The  final  solntion  of  the  work-daj 
problem  will  come  when  the  workman  become«  a  sharer  in  wfamt 
ky  the  laborer  is  considered  by  hia  employer  to 
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be  no  more  a  factor  in  tlie  field  of  production  than  the  spade  which 
bo  bandies.  The  laborer  has  no  other  interest  in  the  work  he 
performs  than  to  draw  pay  for  the  work  done  at  the  end  of  the 
week  or  month.  Workman  and  employer  find  their  interests  to  be 
identical  in  but  one  particular — to  get  the  most  out  of  each  other. 

I'a.ke  an  employer  who  gives  work  to  one  hundred  men.  The 
line  of  their  labor  we  will  rate  at  t2  a  day.  He  pays  them  an 
rerage  of  $1  a  day  each.  Ilis  profits  will  equal  the  total  wages 
paid,  and  in  twenty  years  he  may  retire  a  wealthy  man.  How 
fares  it  with  his  workmen  ?  They  remain  poor  and  retire  only  to 
the  poor-house  or  the  cemetery.  What  do  the  riches  of  the  one 
represent?  Unpaid  labor.  To  labor,  then,  belong  the  vast  sums 
that  rich  men  Icuvo  after  them  to  erect  poor-houses  and  charitable 
institutions,  which  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  workmen  were 
paid  what  they  earned. 

We  have  the  Moses  Taylor  Hospital  in  Scranton,  to  which 
the  miners  of  this  valley  will  be  adniitted  upon  receiving  injuries 
in  the  miiais.  That  hospital  represents  tSOOjOOO  of  their  own 
earnings,  which  by  right  btlongs  to  them;  and  yet  they  must 
enter  its  door  as  objects  of  charity  because  an  nnjust  svstein 
enabled  one  man  to  rob  them  of  that  sum.  Had  the  miners  of 
this  valley  been  sharers  from  the  bi-ginning  in  the  earnings  of  the 
mines,  hiul  they  received  a  just  share  of  the  profits  which  their 
labor  created,  they  would  to-day  be  in  a  position  of  independence, 
and  when  misfortune  overtook  them  they  would  not  have  to  seek 
admittance,  for  sweet  charity's  sake,  within  walls  every  brick  of 
which  is  cemented  in  their  own  sweat  and  blood.  Had  they  been 
sharers  in  the  profits,  every  hour  of  toil  performed  by  them  would 
be  an  hour  of  profit  also,  and  they  would  find  pleasure  in  work- 
ing >is  many  hours  as  they  desired.  They  would  work  as  they 
pleased,  and  would  not  be  driven  to  it.  The  incentive  to  labor 
for  something  more  than  a  mtwtcr  would  be  there,  and  each  one 
would  be  a  part  of  that  which  he  created.  Until  such  a  day  as 
that  comes  we  must  agitate  for  shorter  hours  of  toil,  so  that  men 
may  have  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  system  of  the  future. 

No  one  now  thinks  of  requiring  the  bank  clerk  to  work  ten 
honrs,  or  even  eight.  His  mind  won  Id  not  stand  the  strain,  and 
tht  physical  part  would  also  decay.  The  work  of  the  future  will 
1m  scientific  in  its  nature,  and  will  call  for  more  exorcise  of 
the  brain  than  of  the  hand.      Witness  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
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women  are  being  crowded  into  the  plticfs  inii4e  yacant  b| 
men,  and  we  realize  that  it  is  uo  longer  glrcuglh,  htit  skill,  that^ 
required.  No  man  or  woman  can  work  as  long  at  an  occapation 
which  requires  skill  as  at  one  which  calls  for  no  exercise  of  the 
mental  powers.  Turn  to  statistics,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
mechanic  dies  many  years  in  advance  of  the  day- laborer.  Or 
exercises  the  nniscles  alone  ;  the  other  exercises  brain  and  muscle.' 
The  double  wear  ends  existence  more  quickly.  Brain  work  will 
MOD  be  required  in  all  cwlliugs,  aud  if  for  no  other  than  a  sauit 
reason,  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  to  the  eight-hour^ 
standard. 

Men  who  work  short  hours  are  better  educated  than  those  wl 
do  not;  they  have  more  time  in  which  to  study.     A   thinkiDff,1 
studious  man  will  Icam  that  overexertion  shortens  life,  and  he 
will  guard  against  it.     Thousands  go  to  early  graves  thro: 
work  every  year,  and  until  the  struggle  for  existouce  is  r. 
by  cutting  down  the  hours  of  toil,  this  condition  of  afiaira  will 
continue. 

We  see  the  miners  and  operators  of  the  West  combining  to 
curtail  the  production  of  coal,  and  wo  see  the  farmers  of  the  West 
burning  corn  and  grain  as  fuel.     We  notice  factories  shuttic  ~ 
down  every  now  aud  then,  and  when  wo  ask  questions,  we 
told,  "These  periodical  depressions  must  conie  every  few  yejirs. 
These  periodical  depressions  need  not  come  every  few  years,  and 
they  would  not  come  if  we  had  an  eight-hour  work-day  in  exirt- 
ance  and  workmen  were  educated  in  the  science  of  government 
Capitalism  cares  but  little  how  long  men  work  ;  its  rule  is  grasp^ 
ing,  and  it  drives  whom  it  controls  with  pitiless  spar.     Must  we 
look  to  Wall  Street  for  reforms  of  any  kind  ?    Even  Wall  Strc 
itself  will  answer  *'  No."     Must  we  look  to   men    whose  eve 
instinct  is  in  the  direction  of  acquiring  extra  millions  for  a  relief 
from  "  periods  of  depression  "  ?     Must  we  look  to  those  who  con- 
trol the  currency  of  the  country  for  a  proper  system  of  finance  ? 
If  wo  do,  things  will  grow  worse,  and  in  the  end  we  must  turn  toj 
the  intelligence  of  the  masses  for  a  reform  of  the  evils  that  are' 
now  growing  upon  us.     How  can  the  masses  be  educated  if  they 
are  obliged  to  work  long  hours  when  they  get  a  chance,  and  fret 
because  they   are    idle   during  "periods  of  depression "  which 
give  the  Anarchist  the  beat  of  arguments  and  increase  the  number 
of  his  coj 
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The  manufacturer  complaiua  that  ho  must  keep  his  factory 
running  long  houra  in  order  to  pay  bis  taxes.  lie  should  study 
the  question  of  taxing  land  for  full  value  for  use,  and  know  that 
his  improvements  should  not  he  taxed  out  of  his  hands.  The 
manufiM!turer  complains  tliat  he  cannot  pay  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed capital  u ulcus  he  works  his  factory  long  hours.  He  should 
atudy  the  question  of  finance,  and  learn  that  his  government,  and 
not  its  ouemies,  should  regulate  and  control  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency, that  it  may  become  a  circulating  medium,  instead  of  an 
intercat-gathcring  machine.  He  complains  of  excessive  freight 
charges,  and  detlares  that  ho  must  work  long  hours  in  order  to 
meet  his  obligations.  I^t  him  unite  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  demanding  that  his  government 
control  the  avenues  of  transportation  and  distribution.  To  study 
how  to  solve  these  problems,  men  must  work  fewer  hours  each 
day. 

Should  this  much-desired  reform  be  inaugurated  by  strikes  ? 
U  asked.  Not  necessarily.  In  a  given  occupation  or  trade 
the  employers  and  workmen  throughout  the  country  should 
agree  on  the  est^iblishment  of  the  eight-hour  work-day.  To 
institute  it  by  means  of  a  strike  in  one  part  of  the  country 
would  but  place  the  short-hour  employer  at  the  mercy  of  his  long- 
hour  competitors.  To  demand  the  same  rate  of  compensation  for 
short  hours  as  is  now  paid  would  be  unjust.  To  rush  the  system 
through  would  unsettle  affairs ;  and  for  that  reason  Knights  of 
Labor  ask  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  We  b«j- 
lieve  that,  unless  workmen  are  educated  to  understand  the  full 
and  tme  reasons  why  their  hours  of  labor  should  be  re<luced, 
they  will  not  retain  what  they  get ;  and  for  this  reason  we  appeal 
to  their  reasoning  powers  rather  than  to  their  powers  of  endur- 
ance in  case  of  a  strike.  Employers  as  well  as  workmen  will  soon 
realize  that  the  short  work-day  will  be  the  most  beneficial.  In  any 
eveut  its  introduction  will  soon  be  announced. 

T.   V.     POWDERLT. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BOOK  MARKETS, 


BT   OLIVER  D.    BrNCE, 


An  assgution  made  in  a  recent  magazine  article  that  there  are 
twenty  readers  of  books  in  the  United  States  to  one  in  Great 
Britain  only  exaggerates  a  little  a  pruvalmit  conviction.  De-olara* 
tions  similar  to  this  are  continually  put  forth,  not  only  hen?,  bat 
abroad,  until  almost  every  one  has  come  to  believe  them  to  be 
true.  And  yet  it  is  easy,  I  think,  to  show  that  they  arc  un- 
supported by  facts  ;  and  my  present  purpose  is  to  marshal  a  little 
illuminating  testimony  bearing  thereon. 

The  method  of  publishing  and  circulating  books  in  one 
country  may  yield  larger  profits  than  the  nifthods  of  other 
countries, — jis,  for  instance,  the  high-priced  books  for  circulating 
libraries  in  England  compared  with  the  low-priced  btxtks  in  this 
country, — but  a  fair  test  of  the  reading  activity  of  any  people 
largely  lies  in  the  rewards  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  authors 
whose  books  they  peruse.  A  comparison  between  the  i)roCt8  of 
authors  in  England  and  authors  in  the  United  States  shows  a 
striking  differeuce.  When  I  rumenibfr  how  enormous  were  the 
gains  of  8ir  Walter  Scott,  how  brilliant  were  the  profits  of 
Charles  Dickens  ;  when  I  recall  that  Bulwer  received  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars*  for  the  privilege  of  printing  a  cheap  edition  of 
his  novels  for  ten  years  ;  that  George  Eliot  was  paid  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  "  Romola,"  and  made  seventy-fire  thousand 
dollars  out  of  '*  Middlemarch  "  ;  that  within  three  months  after 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Macaulay's  "History " 
the  Longmans  sent  him  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  wonder  in 
what  fairy-land  these  things  could  have  occurred. 

I  know  not  what  Tennyson's  arrangements  ar^  with  his  present 
publishers,  but  at  one  time  he  received  the  fixed  sum  of  twenty- 

■  It  Boems  to  me  imI  visivbic,  in  th«  frequent  compari  ona  of  prices  T  shidl  hare  to 
moke,  to  gij^^jg/tj»  the  American  approximate  equivalent  fur  tbo  English  manc> 
tiu7  t«r 
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five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  his  copj'rights,  whether  he  pub- 
luhed  anything  new  or  not.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  compare 
these  figures  witli  Longfellow's  yearly  receipts.  Trollopc  frankly 
tclhi  ufl  just  what  he  received  for  his  novels,  which  in  many  in- 
stances was  not  lesa  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  down,  Mr.  Roe 
ras  the  most  successful  of  recent  American  novelists,  and  yet  it 
I  doubtful  if  aiiy  of  his  much-read  novels  yielded  hira  more  than 
half  this  amount.  Anthony  Trollopo's  prices  were  not  at  all  ex- 
ceptional, every  English  novelist  in  the  first  rank  obtaining  as 
much,  and  a  few  considerable  moi-e.  Some  single  books  in  this 
country,  such  as  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "  The  Wide,  Wide 
World,"  "  Ben  Hur,"  have  yielded  their  authors  a  large  profit;  but 
I  know  of  no  author  publi^ihiug  rapidly  book  after  book  whose  av- 
erage receipts  are  at  all  equal  to  those  of  English  authors  of  corre- 
sponding rank.  And  if  we  compare  exceptional  books,  England 
still  pays  much  more  liberally  than  we  do.  George  Eliot,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  is  sjiid  to  have  made  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  from  *'  Middlemarch."  "  Ben  ilur,"  large  as  the  re- 
turns have  been,  can  scarcely  equal  this. 

If  adisinloreated  person  desired  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
literary  activity  of  two  countriea,  he  would  naturally  compare  the 
literary  journals  of  each  with  the  other.     Could  there  be  a  surer 

ki?  If  we  place  before  us  copies  of  the  Athrnaitm,  the  SatuT' 
y  Review,  and  the  Specfa/ur,  we  see  at  once  what  is  going  on  in 
the  English  world  of  letters.  If  we  place  by  their  side  the  only 
three  American  periodicals  with  which  comparison  can  be  made, 
the  NatiuH,  the  Critic,  the  Lileraru  World,  the  difference  is 
rather  astonishing.  In  a  copy  of  the  Athenaum  now  before  me  I 
count  thirty-six  columns  of  book  announcements  and  advertise- 
ments ;  in  the  Nation  of  the  same  date  about  seven  columns,  the 
columns  being  of  equal  length.  In  another  number  of  the 
AthetuBum  I  find  twenty-three  columns,  against  four  columns  in 
the  Nation  of  the  corresponding  issue.  The  other  American  literary 
journals  exhibit  a  similar  disproportion  in  comparison  with  En- 
glish journals.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  remarkable  dif- 
fereuco  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  lesser  activity  pertains  to 
a  i:  ■  ■  jcr  IkhIv  of  bo(»k-buyer8  ?  If  all  other  evidence  was 
ci"  list  us,  this  fact  would  be  sulticient  to  show  in  which 

land  U»ok6  are  the  more  bought  and  the  more  read.     An  examina- 
tion uf  these  onnouDcemeuts  by  detail  ia  exceedingly  suggestive — 
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here  80  few  books  componUitreljr  iritbin  the  V '  -^-  -  ~  ~t  ngo  of  ihoughi; 
there  so  mnch  acttrity  id  erery  branch  of  (lal  effort. 

Erery  one  knows  something  of  the  grent  circulating-librarr 
qrstem  of  EngUnd.  The  magtuttide  of  the  Mudio  library  ia  of 
itself  proof  of  the  existence  there  of  a  Terr  large,  alert,  and  eaf^ 
book-reading  ooromnnity.  We  have  many  libraries  iu  th'  ->•, 

— pnblic  libraries,  circulating  libnirics,  free  libraries, — ..  ir 

aggregate  consnmption  of  hooks  is  mnch  below  that  of  Madic's. 
In  troth,  it  is  not  nncommon  for  Mndie  to  take  on  the  day  of 
publication  more  copies  of  a  bonk  at  a  high  price  than  could  be 
sold  throughout  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price.  When,  for 
instance,  Anthony  Trollope's  autr'  r  "  '  y  was  published,  Hudie 
subecribed  for  1,500  copies,  the  T'  •  t>eing  five  dollars.     I 

think  any  pablisher  here  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  so  many  copies  could  be  sold  in  this  country  ercu  at 
half  the  price.  The  book  was  publialied  here  in  cheap  form,  at 
about  twenty-five  cents,  and  had,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  sale.  Had 
it  been  published  in  England  at  that  price,  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing that  the  sale  would  have  reached  some  immense  figure.  When 
Fromle's  •'  History  of  England"  was  first  published,  Mudie  sob- 
scribed  for  a  thousand  copies  ;  yet  no  publisher  here  thought  it 
pmdent  to  make  an  edition  for  this  market,  although  a  thousand 
copies,  at  the  usual  price  of  works  of  the  kind,  would  have  iminred 
the  publisher  against  loss.  These  inatiinces  indicato  the  volume  of 
Mudie's  business.  The  ordinary  edition  of  a  three-volume  English 
novel  is  five  hundred  copies,  the  greater  number  of  wliioh  are 
taken  by  Mudie.  Published  here  at  a  dollar  and  a  half,  the 
edition  could  not  exceed  two  thousand  copies,  or  if  in  p«per 
covers  at  fifty  cents,  five  thousand  might  be  reached.  The 
English  edition  must  be  estimated  to  have  for  ejicb  copy  from  ton 
to  twenty  readers,  counting  each   family  as  one   reader. 

Mudie's  central  establishment  at  London  and  his  branches  in 
all  the  towns  are  so  large,  so  vital  a  fact  in  English  publishing 
that  they  render  the  issue  of  many  books  possibk^  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  printed.  This  system,  moreover,  greatly  inereaaea  the 
rewards  of  authorship.  The  prices  of  books  for  circulating  librorios 
are  very  high,  and  with  every  notably  successful  book  the  profits 
are  greatly  beyond  anything  that  we  experience  in  AmL«rica. 

But  while  the  prices  by  the  library  system  are  high,  English 
readers  obtain  bookg  for  perusal  at  a  very  small  cost.     For  five 
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dollars  a  year  a  subscriber  has  the  command  of  all  the  literature 
of  the  day  ;  for  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  he  receives  his 
fortnightly  parcel  of  yarions  books,  which  he  may  taste,  read,  or 
reject  at  his  pleasure.  Here  with  us  every  individual  book,  so 
far  S8  it  looks  for  individual  buyers,  has  to  overcome  the  reluc- 
tance, if  not  the  hostility,  of  the  public;  for  no  man  will  deliber- 
ately purchase  a  book  unless  he  has  assurance  that  it  is  what  he 
wants.  Under  the  Englisli  library  system  the  reader  is  brought 
in  contact  with  every  book,  no  given  book  involving  a  special 
outlay  ;  and  hence  every  new  production  enjoys  an  opportunity 
that  is  denied  most  of  the  new  books  under  our  methods.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  English  library  system,  with  its  large  body  of  alert 
and  accessible  readers,  has  been  the  means  of  building  up  an  ex- 
pansive and  catholic  literature.  It  may  be  aeked  how  it  is  that 
the  innumerable  public  libraries  with  us  do  not  produce  similar 
results.  There  are  several  thousands  of  them,  and  yet,  while  they 
obtain  books  at  much  less  cost  than  the  English  libraries  do,  they 
seem  to  exert  a  very  small  eflfect  upon  numbers  printed.  On  the 
contrary,  editions  have  become  smaller  as  these  institutions  have 
multiplied,  bo  that  the  suspicion  arises  whether  they  are  not 
detrimental  to  literary  interests.  How  there  should  be  this  differ- 
ence in  results  between  circulating  libraries  supported  by  sub- 
scription and  libraries  free  to  all  comers,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  As  for  subscription  circulating  libraries  in  this  country,  they 
are  wholly  insignificant.  Their  total  purchases  of  books  make  a 
paltry  showing  by  the  side  of  Mudie's  splendid  orders. 

One  misleading  circumstance  in  comparing  the  sale  of  books 
in  England  and  the  United  States  is  the  habit  of  putting  the  sale 
of  high-priced  books,  designed  almost  exclusively  for  circulating 
libraries,  in  comparison  with  the  same  book  here  at  a  very  low 
price  for  popular  circulation.  Obviously  in  such  cases  there  most 
be  a  wide  difference  between  the  relative  figures.  But  if  we  could 
eompare  readers  with  readers,  instead  of  buyers  with  buyers,  the 
difference  would  vanish.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  making  compari* 
to  select  books  the  authors  of  which  have  equal  popularity 
ith  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Macaulay  in  numerous 
Very  cheap  editions  has  had  an  immense  sale  in  this  country,  but  at 
■  much  higher  price  be  has  hml  an  immense  sale  in  England.  If  we 
know  the  number  of  readers  his  books  have  had  in  England  through 
fcbe  Jibrarice,  we  should  be  in  better  position  than  now  to  make  an 
SOL,  CL.— KO.  401.  Si 
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itxactoompanaonbetveeniusreadetB  hare  and  ahroad.  Afw] 
■go,  vhen  •  cheap  edition  of  hia  hiatorj  was  pat ' 
■ukricet,  sixtT  tbooaand  Tolumee  went  off  the  fiiat  mooth  or  two, 
•ad  linoe  thett  inaomerable  editioas  IxaTe  been  printed. 

One  of  the  moct  brilliant  Eogliah  aoccciwi  in  tvoent  fean  ii 
Oreen't  '*  HinCorj  of  the  EogUah  Poopic*  The  Bbg^  poUiih- 
•n  annoanoed  about  a  joar  ago  the  oale  of  a  hondfod  and  thirtj- 
two  thofuand  copiea.  I  know  of  nothing  with  at  oonpanihla  to 
this.  Higginsou's  "  History  of  the  United  Statea**  has  had  s 
Tery  large  tale,  bot  the  price  u  moch  lower.  It  is  iwtwBdfd. 
moreorer,  for  yoong  readers,  and  there  has  been  a  large  sehoel 
oonaomptiou.  I  am  not  anmindfnl  of  the  woodaifnl  tiiciww  si 
General  Grant's  "  MemoirB  " — a  saooeas  onpiweedented  in  Uler 
atnre.  Bot  look  how  manj  cireomskaiteet  conbiiied  to  make  ft 
aok  A  general,  paanooatelj  loved,  writing  m  his  death  bed  the 
histoty  of  campaigns  that  ealistod  the  profaandeat  patriodBai  of 
the  people,  insured  for  it  at  the  beginning  a  rast 
Then  we  recall  how  it  was  carried  by  thooaands  of  actrre 
to  erary  hoosB  in  the  land.  Nerer  was  there  a  hook  waited  fur  by 
•o  eager,  so  admiring  a  molUtnde.  h  book  prodnoed  luder  dr- 
cnmstanpea  so  extraordinary  and  aold  by  methoda  so  mptdal  is  in 
no  wise  a  test  of  the  intdleotoal  tastes  of  the  people.  We  mnst 
oompare  the  sale  of  Green's  "  Histosy,"  not  with  that  of  Gtsnt'a 
''Memoirs,**  bnt  rather  with  the  sales  of  Buicraft,  or  McSiaBtar, 
or  BOdretb,  if  we  wonld  accnratelv  jndge  of  the  comparatire  de- 
mand for  historical  Uteratare.  When  the  first  Yolvma  oif  Mo- 
Master's '<  History  of  the  Pieople  of  the  United  Stat<9S  **  appeared^ 
it  was  beli«Ted  to  bare  been,  inspired  bj  Giea,  and  was  hailed 
with  enthasiasm.  There  were  many  indicatioftts  of  n  briHtant 
literary  and  popular  encoess,  and  T«t  the  sale  has  not  bsam  more 
than  a  twentieth  of  that  of  its  great  Bnglish  ondd.  This  is  very 
significant,  and  u  enough,  of  itaelf  .  to  dispose  of  the  noiion  that 
we  bay  more  books  than  the  Kngliah  in. 

Some  years  ago  MaemiHan  pabhshed  what  is 
Globe  Edition  of  Shalnpcaie.  This  edition  w«b  a 
volnme.  printed  in  stnall  type,  bat  type  so  perfsetly  cnt  that  the 
impressions  looked  as  if  they  were  takoi  from  copperplate.  It 
vat  in  ervTT  panicniar  a  fsirij  perfect  ^ledmaa  of  book-^Baan- 
fa.  "  price  was  only  sixtr-two  oentaK      Fifty  thooiMiid 

cop.r^  Ittitan3Ub.lv      Aq  edition  w«g  tvtibQaked  in 
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country,  probably  from  duplicate  plates,  but  the  price  was  higher 
and  the  sale  comparatively  slight.  About  the  same  time  there 
appeared  iu  England  a  religious  series  known  as  "  Heaven  Oar 
Home  Series,"  the  imnio  being  derived  from  the  title  of  the  first 
book.  This  series  attained  in  England,  it  is  said,  a  sale  close  to  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  each  volume;  but  the  reprint  in  thiscouu- 
try,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  did  not  reach  a  tenth  of  this  figure. 

But  there  are  frequently  local  differences  that  account  for 
marked  divergences — sometimes  price,  sometimes  the  local  popu- 
larity of  the  author.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  book  that  stands 
upon  equal  conditions  in  both  countries.  Looking  over  the  list 
of  recent  books,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  me  to  afford  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  a  just  comparison.  Cliarles  Darwin  is 
probably  as  well  known  and  as  popular  with  readers  here  as  ia 
England,  I  am  unable  to  say  what  difference  there  is  in  the  sales 
of  hijj  books  in  the  two  countries ;  but  the  recent  biography  by 
bis  son,  Francis  Darwin,  gives  us  just  the  facts  we  are  iu  search 
of.  This  book  is  published  in  England  in  three  volumes  at  19, 
and  in  this  country  in  two  volumes  at  W.50  ;  yet  the  sale  in 
England  at  double  the  price  has  been  twice  as  large.  Moreover, 
as  the  greater  number  of  copies  there  went  into  the  libraries, 
they  had  probably  ten  times  as  many  readers.  I  consider  this  a 
conclusive  test  as  to  the  comparative  demand  for  intellectual  books 
by  readers  in  England  and  readers  in  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  greater  side  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  in  the  United  States  than  in  England.  Sev- 
eral editions  were  published  here  at  a  much  lower  price,  and  the 
sale  was  pushed  in  each  instance  by  an  army  of  active  agents. 
Had  this  work  been  published  iu  this  country  at  one-half  the 
English  price,  and  sold,  as  it  was  in  England,  through  the 
regular  book  channels,  the  showing  would  have  been  very  differ- 
ent. Nevertheless,  the  large  consumption  here  of  a  work  of  so 
high  a  character  is  very  creditable  to  our  people.  We  arc 
distinctively,  as  a  nation,  buyers  of  dictionaries  and  cyclopjediaa. 
Thcr«  is  abundance  of  money  in  the  country,  and  a  wide-spread 
thirst  for  practical  information,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
c»ro  nothing  for  literature.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  alone 
in  this.  It  is  declared  that  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of 
Ohambcrs's  "  Information  for  the  People "  have  been  sold  in 
Ireat  Britain,  and  that  Knight's  Penny  Magazine,  which  was  a 
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"HbrarJes,"  consisting  of  minor  gems  in  literature,  selling  as  low 
as  six  and  twclre  cents,  have  been  projected  in  England,  and  are 
popular  successes.  The  Canterbury  Poets,  consisting  solely  of 
poetical  selections,  neatly  bound,  and  yet  selling  at  twenty-fonr 
cents  each,  is  a  recent  successful  venture,  some  of  the  volumes 
reaching  large  sales.  The  Camelot  Library  ia  a  series  of  well- 
selected  books,  ne.'itly  bound  in  cloth,  at  twenty-four  cents  a  copy. 

A  small  proportion  of  each  of  these  "  libraries  "  comes  to 
America,  but  no  publisher  here  has  ventured  upon  anything  simi- 
tar. We  have  editions  of  the  standard  authors  u£Fvrcd  at  low 
pricee,  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsily  made,  badly 
printed,  and  vulgarly  bound.  No  man  with  a  taste  for  well-mado 
books  can  touch  them.  In  addition  to  these  libraries  the  great 
authors  are  issued  in  England  in  delightful  styles  at  almost  a  nom- 
inal price.  A  new  edition  of  Thackcry  is  a  charm  to  behold,  and 
jet  the  price  is  but  twenty-four  cents  a  volume,  or  in  half  bind- 
ing thirty-six  cents.  The  Bronte  novels  are  now  appearing  in 
exquisite  little  volumes,  necessarily  with  small  type,  but  perfectly 
printed,  and  in  tasteful  half-binding  at  thirty-six  cents,  and  in 
paper  covora  at  the  astonishing  low  price  of  twelve  cents  each. 
The  latest  venture  in  this  line  is  an  edition  of  Kin gsley's  novels  in 
octavo  volumes  from  new  type,  perfectly  printed  on  excellent 
paper  at  the  astonishing  price  of  sixpence  (or  twelve  cents).  A 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  first  of  the  series,  "  Westward 
Ho,"  went  off  immediately,  and  the  sales  now  are  far  beyond  this 
number.  Editions  that  unite  perfect  workmanship  with  great 
cheapness  are  not  made  in  the  United  States.  The  enormous  sale 
in  England  of  the«o  low-priced  editions  disposes  of  the  assertion 
often  made  that  the  English  people  do  not  care  to  own  books,  but 
read  simply  what  they  borrow  from  the  circulating  libraries. 

One  surprising  feature  in  English  publishing  ia  the  immense 
ri  "f  evmigclical  literature.     Souieyears  ago  the  Society 

{>  -^  Christian  Knowledge  published  "The  Pilgrim's 

FrogrcBS  "  at  two  cents,  the  first  edition  being  a  million  copies, 
my  others  of  the  religious  classics  have  been  published  at  the 

te  astonishing  low  price.  This  society  has  a  ntagazine,  entitled 
Dtucn  of  Day,  with  a  monthly  circulation  of  250,000  copies.  The 
activity  of  the  society  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing features  of  English  publishing.  We  have  nothing  here  that 
fairly  compares  with  it.     It  is  now  issuing  a  series  of  penny  tales 
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by  the  iiKMi  popular  norctiats.   Tvelre  had  been  uwnod  npto 
DeceinWr,  with  an  aggregrate  sale  at  that  time  of  1,340,000  eoj 

We  in  thJH  coaiitrjr  print  many  books,  bat  the  iB8ti«a  of  Ui* 
chcap-fictiou  librnries,  which  are  scattered  in  encb  nambenioi 
tliK  country,  are  rather  to  our  disgrace  than  oar  credit. 
one  looks  at  the  di^plar  of  theae  rolatnes  on  the  book-«tsi}d5.  ha 
a«kii  ill  de«pair  whether  it  is  poflsible  that  there  is  no  ancb  thing 
an  taste.  In  one  thing  we  do,  indeed,  evince  a  threat  saprema/:/; 
for  no  niition  oquali)  u.t  in  a  knowledge  of  tlje  arta  of  how  to  make 
A  book  hideous.  In  that  publii.-.  edtKuition  of  which  we  boast  so 
much,  in  that  spread  of  int«lli^nco  in  which  we  think  we  arr  ao 
Bitpcrior,  how  i&  it  that  taste  in  these  things  is  bo  mre  ?  lu  form< 
yours  th<'  books  that  the  pedlers  carried  throngh  the  country,  ur 
which  were  bouglit  by  farmers'  wives  as  oriuiments  for  the  centre^ 
tAblo,  were  monuments  of  showy  and  vulgar  taste.  To-day  Xl 
j)aper-covered  novo!  equals  these  examples  in  all  that  is  repnlsii 
In  any  fair  estimate  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  a  people, 
pro<luction8  of  this  character  should  bo  placed  on  the  debit  ratln 
tluin  on  the  credit  side. 

In  magazine  literature  we  compare  favorably  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Reviews  of  a  high  intellectual  character  are  more 
abundant  in  England  than  here,  but  magazines  of  asuperiorpopu- 
lar  order  are  numerous  with  ns,  some  of  them  circulating  very 
largely.  These  productions  are  handsomely  printed,  their 
pictorial  features  excel  in  artistic  quality  anything  abroad,  and 
their  literature  is  commonly  very  good.  In  all  particulars  lliey 
reflect  credit  upon  the  country,  and  afford  certainly  a  surprising 
contrast  to  the  cheap  issues  of  popular  fiction.  How  is  it  that 
taste  can  be  so  manifestly  absent  from  one  class  of  our  pnblica- 
tions  and  exhibit  such  ascendency  in  another  ?  The  demand  for 
magazines  of  discussion,  of  sym])08ia  on  religious,  eocialistic. 
economic,  and  political  themes,  has  recently  greatly  increased. 
This  is  not  so  much  evidence  of  a  t.-iste  for  literature  as  proof  of 
a  remarkably  M'ide-extended  intellectual  fermentation  on  nil 
matters  immediately  affecting  the  practical  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  community.  In  England  there  is  a  noticeable  demand  for 
magazines  of  a  religious  or  semi-religious  character.  I  hare 
jiIi.viiU-  spoken  of  the  Dawn  of  Day.  Good  Word.t  is  an  estimable 
ii'ly-rcad  magazine  of  this  clivss,  and  there  are  others.  \^*e 
■'    'iig  hero  exactly  their  equivalent,  although   there  are 
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periodicals  designed  epecially  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  whieli 
have  a  large  ckentile.  Nor  have  we  anything  here  that  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  Chambers's  Journal,  which  is  extensively  read  by  in- 
telligent artisans,  and  always  unites  useful  articles  with  entertain- 
ing fiction.  As  for  story-papers  of  the  Ledger  class,  they  are 
numerous  under  both  flags,  and  the  running  pretty  nearly  equal. 
When  the  American  publisher  hears  of  the  gre^tt  number  of 
book-buyers  here,  he  wistfully  aaks  himself.  Where  are  they  ?  He 
knows  that  school-books,  text-books,  and  books  of  reference  sell 
largely,  and  that  occasionally  there  is  a  great  rush  for  a  novel  of 
some  kind.  But  if  there  are  twenty  readers  in  this  country  to 
one  in  England,  or  ten  to  one,  or  one  to  one.  where  are  they  ? 
He  finds  the  English  literary  journals  teeming  with  announce- 
ments; he  sees  Murray,  and  the  Longmans,  and  Macmillan,  and 
Blackwood,  and  Kegan  Paul,  and  many  other  houses,  ceaselessly 
producing  volumes  which  here  would  soon  ruin  any  publisher  that 
should  put  his  capital  in  them  ;  and  wonders  again  where  the  great 
body  of  American  readers  is  to  be  found.  For  books  of  science, 
for  standard  liistories,  for  books  of  information,  there  is  consider- 
able demand;  but  for  books  of  imoginatinn,  outside  of  fiction, 
books  strictly  intellectual  in  character,  books  that  come  distinctly 
nnder  the  name  of  literature,  there  are  very  few  buyers  indeed. 
Onn  of  our  great  publishing  houses  fortifies  itself  with  its  periodi- 
cals, another  with  it^  sciiool-books  and  oyclopcedias,  another  with 
a  great  printing  establishment;  but  no  house  can  stand  alone  in 
the  field  of  belle-lettres  and  survive.  The  houses  that  have 
attemptetl  it  have  gone  by.  There  is  a  public  that  devours  the 
newspajwrs;  there  is  a  public  that  buys  the  magazines,  sometimes 
jaainly  for  the  pictures;  there  is  a  public  that  idles  over  the  last 
isational  novel;  but  the  public  that  exhibits  a  genuine  taste  for 
higher  rejuiing,  and  is  ready  to  welcome  productions  of  genius  in 
this  field,  is  very  limited  indeed.  And  yet  this  public  is  larger 
than  the  consumption  of  books  indicates.  The  appetite  of  every 
true  lover  of  books  is  ouiuivorous;  he  needs  a  large  income  in 
onler  to  satisfy  his  literary  hunger.  There  are  hosts,  therefore, 
who  would  become  an  eager  constituency  for  books  did  their  moans 
permit  it.  For  these  people  we  need  cheap  .and  neat  editions  of 
standard  authors,  such  as  are  produced  in  England,  and  for  new 
pablicationa  an  extended  and  thorough  circulating-library  system., 
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"^ood  old  times"  is  a  myth.  Even  the  older  men  araoQg  us 
will  remember  that  the  mode  of  living  among  all  classes  of  our 
population,  their  food,  clothing,  lodgings,  etc.,  are  much  better 
to-day  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  childhood. 

NevertheloBS.  the  discontent  of  a  very  large  number  of  the 
people  with  their  condition  and  prospects  is  evident  to  the  most 
superficial  observer,  and  the  misery  among  some  classes,  especially 
in  large  and  denscIy-populattHJ  cities,  is  appalling. 

The  solution  of  the  seeming  contradiction  with  the  foregoing 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact  that,  while  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  civilization  and  culture  maltiply  the  wants  of 
the  human  race,  these  want«  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  potent 
incentives  to  increased  production.  The  cre;itor  of  the  wants 
would,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  supply  all  the  demands,  and,  in  fact. 
does  80  (for  it  can  bo  easily  shown  that  the  production  of  thu 
neoesBaries  of  life  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  need  for 
tbcm);  but  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  human  industry 
and  skill  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  their  production.  It 
'a,  therefore,  not  the  lack  in  the  production  of  wealth  that  causes 
the  prevailing  discontent,  but  the  imperfection  in  the  distribution 
of  it. 

How  far  these  defects  are  unavoidably  connected  with  the  sys- 
tem of  our  industrial  development,  which  is  the  result  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  has  spread  over  the  civilized  world  a  degree  of  blessing 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  history  of  mankind  ;  how  far  they 
emanated  from  and  are  the  consequences  of  laws,  habit-s,  and 
customs  vuluuiarily  enacted  and  adopted,  it  may  be,  with  the 
laudable  intention  to  promote  the  general  welfare;  how  far  the 
present  system  is  the  outgrowth  of  human  nature,  based  upon  laws 
of  nature  which  it  would  be  futile  and  useless  to  attempt  to  amend 
or  to  repeal  ;  or  how  far  the  tendency  of  centralization  (the  most 
clmracteristjc  promoter  of  the  progress  of  our  days)  can  be  con- 
eidrred  responsible  for  the  evils  complained  of.  and  how  far  this 
tendency  can  be  modified  or  repressed  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  losing  all  the  benefits  accompanying  its  unrestricted  working — 
these  and  similar  cons?iderations  are  the  contents  of  the  social  ques- 
tion, which  occupy  the  minds  of  thousands  of  highly-cultivated 
men,  and  control  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  millions  of  people. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  social  question  affecting 

I  welfare  of  the  largest  number  of  people  of  the  civilized  world 
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is  the  most  important  problem  of  oar  dnj,  and  the  most  difficdt 
one  to  solve,  aa  it  majiraplj  changes  in  th«  present  nrganixatioQ 
of  hnman  aoeie^.     No  intelligent  otan  vho  t4>8  the  far- 

reaching  infla«ioe  tlmi  the  social  qnoetiou  ^...  ..^  ^otntion.  or 
eTon  any  attempt  to  solve  it,  mast  have  npon  the  devolopment 
of  ciTilization,  can  approach  it  without  ''  -.-j 

of  the  hamnn  intellect,  as  it  may  be  cri:  ,  _.j|. 

vidnal.  to  control  and  to  master  it. 

Nevertheleas  there  ia  no  lack  of  social  qimck  •  i ,    i...:< 

meud  their  medicine  as  a  most  reliuKle  aud  ii>  lu;  rt-m 

against  ail  the  evils  writh  which  human  society  is  aiBicted  v  ooi 
to  mention  the  d^ningognee  who  use  the  0O«;ial  qaestion  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  eatigf j  their  ambition,  or  the  lower  gmdes  of 
their  colleagues,  who  depict  the  defects  of  the  present  social 
organization  and  the  misery  of  the  world  in  the  darkest  poa- 
sible  colors,  and  throw  out  with  full  hands  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content, expecting  in  the  confusion  created  tliereby  to  reap  the 
fruits  which  they  are  too  indolent  to  secure  by  industrial  hubiU 
and  energetic  work.  There  are  some  men,  highly  intelligent  and 
animated,  no  doubt,  by  the  best  intentions,  who  do  not  hesitate, 
in  meditating  on  the  social  problem,  to  fly  to  the  skies  and  to 
build  air-castles,  from  which  they  proclaim  full  fledged  schemes, 
by  the  adoption  of  which  they  promise  to  roniodel  the  present  so- 
cial order,  and  to  make  all  nmnkiiid  couteuted  iin<l  happy. 

These  gentlemen  should  pause  aud  reflect  that  the  present  state 
of  social  affairs,  however  imperfect,  is  the  result  of  the  urolntion 
of  civilization  during  many  centuries — a  result  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  wii?est  men  of  all  nations  and  all  times  havo 
worked,  and  which  could  only  be  attained  after  numerous  experi- 
ments, and  with  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  and  much  treasure. 

Then  it  may  dawn  npoTi  them  that  the  mucli-desired  and 
needed  improvement  in  our  social  condition  caa  only  be  achieved 
by  the  most  extended  and  careful  study  of  the  whole  field  of 
sociology,  and  practically  can  only  be  tried  step  by  step  by 
numerous  experiments,  most  of  which  may  prove  to  be  failures, 
but  in  some  of  which  a  grain  of  real  merit  may  be  detected, 
which  is  capable  of  further  development   and  may  (T  '    hf 

fruit  commensurate  with  the  work  bestowed  on  its  <  n, 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  millions  of  intelligent 
}nt  hearts  must  assiduously  cooperate,  if  the  practical 
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Bolation  of  only  onp  part  of  the  social  problem  is  to  be  accom- 
plishwl,  Btiil  that  those  who  undertake  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
bj  an  arbiter  dictnvi  will  only  retard  the  work  they  profess  to 
promote,  and  may  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  masses,  whose  deplorable  condition  enlisted  their  sympathies. 

From  .this  point  of  view,  the  social  movement  in  Germany,  as 
it  is  shaping  at  present,  richly  deserves  the  interest  so  generally 
taken  in  it ;  the  government  there,  or,  rather,  the  Emperor,  not 
only  having  recognized  the  necessity  of  social  reforms,  but  taken 
measures  for  their  realization. 

llie  social  agitation  in  Germany  commenced  about  the  same 
time  as  in  the  other  countries  in  Europe,  though  confined,  up  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire,  mostly  to  secret  propa- 
ganda by  the  rirculation  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  tlirongh  private 
agents  who  knew  how  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  Since 
the  formation  of  the  empire  and  the  adoption  of  ■uiversal  suf- 
frage as  the  basis  npon  which  the  deputies  to  Parliament  are 
elected,  the  Socialists  have  become  encouraged  to  send  their  own 
representativi*  to  the  highest  law-making  body  of  the  country. 
Many  of  their  companions,  however,  misled  by  former  conspir- 
acies, could  not  rise  to  the  position  of  battling  for  the  recognition 
of  their  opinions  and  demands  by  the  use  of  the  legal  means  that 
were  at  their  disposal.  Some  of  them  became  helpless  tools  of 
communistic  and  anarchistic  agitators,  whom  they  assisted  in 
patting  their  schemes  of  vengeance  against  society  into  execution. 
This  brought  them  in  conflict  with  the  criminal  courts,  and 
landed  a  few  in  the  penitentiaries  and  even  on  the  gibbet. 

The  Socialists,  it  is  true,  did  not  approve  of  these  crimes,  but 
their  ofBeial  organs  did  not  condemn  them,  and  it  is,  therefore; 
not  surprising  that  indignant  public  opinion  held  them  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  these  outrages.  The  attempts  npon  the 
life  of  Emperor  William  I.  in  1878.  and  the  severe  measures  of 
repression  whidi  were  then  resorted  to,  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  most  active  socialistic  leaders.  Their  organization,  though 
severely  shaken  thereby,  wiia  not  broken  up,  and  in  1884  they 
succeeded  in  electing  twenty-five  of  their  representatives  to  the 
Reichstag.  It  is  true  that  this  number  shrank  to  eleven  in  1887, 
but  the  election  of  the  later  year  cannot  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
pression of  [hv  popular  will,  as  it  wns  lield  under  the  pressure  of 
impending  rlanger  of  war,  and  the  government  made  every  pos- 
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KKiUghtefit  effort  to  hinder  or  frustrate  them.  As  a  faithful 
of  his  mastor,  for  whom  to  die,  as  be  repeatedly  declared, 
would  be  the  height  of  his  ambition,  he  did  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  hobby  of  tlie  old  man.  especially  as  he  had  not  the 
^intest  conception  of  the  extent,  if  nut  of  the  measures,  ut  least 
of  the  priaciplo  from  which  they  emanated.  Bismarck,  on  the 
*liole,  is  by  no  means  the  genius  in  questions  of  political  economy 
and  Btttt*  financiering  that  he  proved  to  be  as  the  arbiter  of  and 
leacler  in  political  questions,  especially  those  which  called  for  the 
highest  st^tesmanBhip  ;  in  reality  he  displayed  in  hie  judgment  of 
the  measures  of  political  economy  which  came  up  in  the  discus- 
sions concerning  the  raising  of  the  protective  tariff,  especially  the 
daties  on  breadstuffs,  anatret^jwhich  borders  on  the  humorous. 
This  is  not  ut  all  surprising,  because  he  is  not  such  a  univer- 
genius  that  he  cun  instinctively  hit  the  mark  straight  in  every 
leetioD  ;  and  as  he  had  to  concentrate  the  entire  force  of  his 
powerful  mind  upon  objects  that  are  foreign  to  these  questions,  it 
is  not  strange  that  ho  does  not  betray  in  their  treatment  either 
practical  experience  or  theoretical  study. 

At  the  a«eumptioa  of  government  by  the  prceent  Emperor  in 
t  was  not  to  be  e.Tpected  that  ho  would  bring  to  bear  a 
enaioc     of    social    questions    or    any    sympathy    with 
them.     After  bis  accession  to  the  throne  he  seemed   to    give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  army  ;  nevertheless,  events  soon  oarae 
np  which  probably  enough   turned    his  mind  toward  social  re- 
form.     In  Germany  tho  government   is  the  owner  of  nearly 
all    the    railways.       The  acquisition  of  the   roads  was    forced 
npoD  the  government  on  strategical   grounds  rather  thiui  from 
politico-economical  considerations.      It  stands  to  reason  that  u 
ooontry  which  is  bordered  on   two  sides  by  rival   nations,  and 
on  its  other  borders  by  rather  unreliable  friends,  must  not  only 
be  prepare*!  to  have  the  army  always  ready  to  take  the  field,  but 
most  also  be  able  to  send  it  on  short  notice  to  any  exposed  point, 
and,  so  to  say,  to  throw  it  within  a  few  days  from  the  north  to  the 
sooth,  or  from  the  cjist  to  the  west.     For  this  purj)08e  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  have  the  means  of  transportation — the  railroads— 
under  the  unconditional  control  of  the  government,  in  order  that 
it  may  determine  the  changes  to  l>e  ni.<ide  not  only  in  their  jm- 
prorement  and  extension,  but  also  in  the  articles   transported, 
BO  that  it  might  effect  such  transportation  as  a  threatened  out* 
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exatttlB&tkni  baa  to  start  from  tbo  point  that  It  la  ono  of  tbo  dntiosof  Kovommont 
lo  regulate  tlmo.  duration,  and  mode  of  work,  ao  thai  tbe  preMu-vatluu  of  bi-oJth.  the 
damanda  of  moralltr,  tbo  eoonomical  neoda  of  tbe  worUngmoo,  and  tbeXr  claim  of 
•qaallt;  before  thu  law,  b«  vindioat«d.  For  the  cnltlvatioQ  of  peace  betwoeneiuploj- 
«n  and  omploxeea  le^  eoactnientB  should  be  cooaidered,  in  which  tho  worklngmon, 
hf  thatr  repmentatlrea  who  poaaosa  their  confldenoe.  shall  haTO  aa  equal  share  In  the 
ttvulatton  of  afflUn,  and  for  tbo  protoctloo  of  their  InteroBta  In  oogotiatlona  with  tho 
cmplorars  and  with  the  ropreaeatatlrca  of  my  tforenusoDt.  B}-  such  an  orrange- 
nietil  a  tree  and  peaceable  preeentatlon  of  their  vriahca  and  complainla  ia  to  be  aecored, 
ami  an  opportunity  la  afforded  to  tho  state  aothorlttea  to  ke«p  themsolvoa  informed 
of  the  coDdlUuQ  of  the  workingmon  and  remain  in  intercourae  with  thorn.  Tbe 
•tato  mines  I  wish,  as  f&r  aa  care  for  tho  w<  Ifaie  of  the  workingmen  la  concerned. 
to  he  made  model  e«tabllshmenl8.  and  for  tbo  private  mining  works  I  dealre  the  cul- 
tivation of  an  orsanic  relation  of  m;  mining  oiScUls  with  tbo  miners.  For  the  pre- 
Umlnarjr  deliberation  of  thcMO  qucstlonn  1  will  It  t  bat  tho  Council  of  State  meek  un- 
der my  pneidency  and  in  con}nncUon  with  such  experts  as  will  be  designated.  The 
■elwtloB  of  tbe  latter  I  reeerre  for  my  personal  dlaposal." 

The  other  rescript  addressed  to  tlie  Clmnoellor,  Prince  Bis- 
inarck,  charges  bini  to  extend  iuvitationa  to  France,  England, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  to  scud  delegates  to  a  conference  in 
winch  measures  for  tho  amelioration  of  tlie  condition  of  the  work- 
ingmen were  to  be  cousidered.     In  that  rescript  he  sajs  : 

"I  have  resolved  to  oifor  mj  hand  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Oerman 
workingmen  as  far  as  the  limits  wUI  permit  within  which  1  am  confined  by  the  caie 
foreed  upon  me  by  the  necoBsity  of  maintaining  our  German  ludoBtry  in  a  condition 
tooompeteanccesafally  in  tho  world's  market,  and  thereby  souuro  Its  existence  and 
that  of  the  workinginrn.  The  (HQicuiUes  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition  ot 
our  workinginGti,  founded  on  International  competition,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  over* 
oome  entirely  by  an  International  aKroement  of  tbe  countries  that  rule  tho  world's 
market,  but  they  may  be  mitigated.  Convinced  that  other  governments  arc  also 
ftted  by  the  desire  to  sut^ect  to  a  common  examination  the  objeotd  which  bare 
Sy  formed  the  suhjoct  of  Intematiunul  deliberution  by  tho  workingmen  of  those 

Btrlea,  It  la  my  wUl  that,  primarily,  France,  England,  lictgium,  and  Swtuserland 
•haO  be  asked  officially  by  my  representatives  there  whether  their  govemraenta  wooM. 
be  inclined  lo  enter  into  ocgotiationa  with  us  in  behalf  of  an  intomational  exchange 
of  opinions  on  the  expediency  of  meeting  those  needs  and  wishes  of  workingmen 
wblvb  in  tbo  strikes  of  the  past  years  have  oome  to  thcsureace.  Aa  soon  as  tbe 
consent  to  the  principle  of  my  suggestion  shall  have  been  obtained,  1  charge  you  to 
lavlta  the  cabinets  of  all  goremmenta  who  take  a  like  ii.terest  in  tho  workingmen '• 
question  to  a  oonfercnce  tor  deliberation  of  the  questions  involved." 

These  proclamations,  immediately  after  their  publication,  re- 
ceived approval  and  acclamation  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was, 
however,  soon  found  that  tho  matter  had  also  a  serious  aspect. 
Tbe  employers,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  middle  class  of  the  people, 
wen»  afraid  that  the  open  espousal  by  the  Emperor  of  the  work- 
inKinen'a  cause  would  encourage  them  to  raise  new  demands  that 
coald  not  bo  complied  with,  and  the  workingmen,  on  the  other 
side,  were  inducctl  thereby  to  side  with  the  Socialists,  whose  aims 
Uie  Efnjwror  hml  indorsed  by  the  expression  of  his  sympathies. 
Tbe  organizations  of  the  Socialists  were  by  no  means  satisfied 


TBE  XORTH  .UtEBJCAN  RBVIl 

with  Um  obtoure.  rapory  promiaea  ;  they  ttccep  tod  wi:!i  i  .isarr^ 
the  inorease  to  their  muks  brought  about  by  the  uttittnk  «\  the 
Bmperor,  but  with  one  single  exception*  gave  no  sign  of  re-] 
linqn'-  ■  ir  opjwsilion   to  the  gov<?rnmeiit..     The  influence 

upon  ■  ious  was  not  to  be  womli-red  at  ami  conld  be  easily 

fon-Bocn.  It  led  to  a  crushing  defeat  of  those  parties  thjt 
support^   the  gtn  ■    in    the  last  chamber,  the  Conserr- 

atives,    the     Libe:  rvatives,     and      IsationaJ     Liborala, 

and  their  numerical  decrease  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Socialists  and  Radicals  (Freisinnigc).  The  fornmr  will  number  in 
the  new  boily  35  uud  the  RadicalH  72,  which  will  give  them  (aaid* 
from  the  fact  that,  with  the  excei)tion  of  a  few  minor  qnestions, 
they  never  coalesced)  in  the  Keiclistag,  which  is  compo«ed  of  397 
members,  but  a  very  moderate  influence.  Tlie  power  will  rest  in 
the  votes  of  the  Centrum,  the  Clericals,  who,  with  the  remnant  nf 


*  At  s  meetbig'  of  SocialUta  on  the  tth  of  IkUrob,  preaid«d  ortsr  Yry  ez-Depntjr  von 
ToUmoT  (Munich  I,  ho  declared  that  be  and  hla  party  cannot  but  be  grmUr  platMd 
br  the  tarn  that  has  bean  gtren  to  Che  labor  queatlana  by  the  Emperor.  Tb»  idaaa 
of  the  Bmperor  are  In  perfect  acreement  with  tiio  wlahea  of  the  worklBSBMD.  hm  the 
Utter  aeem  now  likely  to  beoome  reaUaed,  it  is  abeolntely  nenonaaiT  to  har*  as  iiiaBf 
Social  Democrats  aa  pooslble  elected  to  the  Reichstag. 

The  Inoreaae  of  the  aoolallat  Toto  in  the  Oerman  dtlea  ia  aa  foIlawB : 
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le  former  supporters  of  the  government,  will  form  a  bare  majon'tv, 
whose  support  the  government  will  have  to  obtain  by  makingconces- 
aiona  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholics,  The  strength  of  the  Social- 
ists in  the  new  Reichstag  is,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  considerable 
increase  which  they  secured  so  far,  of  no  importance.  More 
significant  is  the  increa^  vote  given  for  tbcm  in  all  larger  Ger- 
man cities.  (See  table  on  page  488.)  In  some  of  the  cities  like 
Hambarg  and  Bremen  they  have  elected  all  their  candidates.  This 
shows  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  votes  of  the  Socialists  ia 
principally  due  to  the  position  the  Emperor  took  in  his  proclama* 
tion  in  relation  to  the  social  question.  "Wherever  the  pulsation  of 
news  and  of  thoughts  generated  by  it  is  the  quickest,  there  the  effect 
was  the  greatest,  and  it  is  probable  that,  should  the  elections  take 
place  to-morrow,  tlie  number  of  the  Socialistic  votes  would  show  a 
similar  increase,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
the  elections  of  1887  and  1890.  The  State  Socialists  have  no 
party  organization,  and,  therefore,  no  representatives.  The  gov- 
ernment party  has  until  now  supported  the  meaAures  advocated 
by  the  State  Socialists. 

The  sociAl  problem  will  not  be  brought  nearer  solution  either 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Emperor  or  the  result  of  the  recent 
elections.  The  conference  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  powers, 
now  being  held  in  Berlin,  will  presumably  accomplish  no  re- 
sults, and  we  may  hardly  expect  an  agreement  on  any  of  the 
questions  that  will  be  brought  before  it;  nor  will  the  Council 
of  State,  in  whose  deliberations  the  Emperor  takes  part  and  over 
which  he  presides,  produce  any  tangible  fruits.  Nevertheless,  the 
efforts  of  the  Emperor  to  influence  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lem from  above  will  not  be  altogether  barren  of  results.  They 
certainly  direct  public  attention  in  a  high  degree  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  question,  and  may  be  a  new  contribution 
toward  demoiutrating  the  fruitlessnees — nay,  foolishness — of 
tiying  to  solve  the  social  problem  by  dictates  from  above  or 
below,  by  arbitrary  interferences,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  evo- 
lution of  civilization.  The  attitude  of  the  Emperor  on  this 
question  does  all  honor  to  his  heart,  but  shows  his  wisdom  and 
his  experience  in  a  poor  light. 

The  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  events  will  not  show  a 
positive  gain,  but  a  negative  result — •'  How  not  to  do  it." 

Oswald  OrrKKDORrEB. 
TOU  9U—Km.  4ul.  3S 
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eeverest  jndgrncnt,  liko  eterual  youth  beneath  the  flilrery  hair  of 
the  mistre^  of  the  house. 

Sinco  I  have  apokeo  of  one  graudmother,  I  shall  contiuuo. 
The  Ducheaa  de  Poligiiac  has  ten  grandchildreu.  Just  as  the 
Dacheas  de  Maill^  Huda  pleuduru  in  attackiug  uow  mcthodis,  so  the 
Duchess  de  Poliguac  finds  pleasure  in  defending  men  and  tbiogs 
who  are  ill  spoken  of.  Figuratively  speaking,  her  drawiag-room 
is  wadded  in  such  a  way  that  the  walU  of  her  hoti;!  huve  never 
needed  to  have  ears. 

The  Marquise  de  Lillers  is  one  of  those  rare  ix-rsonagcs  whose 
remarkable  knowledge  is  accepted  in  the  great  world.  It  is  true 
that  she  shrouds  it  with  so  many  veils  that  its  brilliancy  is  in- 
finitely softened.  The  choice  expressions  and  beantiful  language 
which  she  employs  are  so  little  emphasized;  Icurued  aa  she  ia,  she 
ia  so  simple  and  so  smiling,  that  eveu  the  Duchess  de  Mailld  her- 
self does  not  groan  over  her  erudition. 

If  I  place  here  the  sparkling  Countess  de  Montgomery,  it  is 
not  to  specify  an  age  which  she  has  not,  and  which  she  never  will 
have ;  it  is  to  mark  to  what  degree  her  influence  is  beneficial  over 
the  young  women  who  go  to  her  to  ask  counsel.  Never  has  a  mind 
more  sound,  more  upright,  more  indulgent,  more  lofty,  held  the 
delicate  function  of  guidingyonth.  And  how  many  go  to  her,  and, 
having  confessed  themselves,  return  better,  surer  of  the  straight 
path  ! 

In  the  great  world,  which  is  in  itself  a  larger  family,  women, 
as  they  grow  old,  have  a  high  mission — that  of  giving  their  experi- 
ence  for  the  service  of  the  new  generations,  of  unceasingly  recall- 
ing them  to  the  good  traditions  of  a  past  always  greater  and 
more  heroic  than  the  present,  and  whose  lessons  teach  a  nobility 
which  excludes  the  vulgarity  of  certain  epochs.  Among  the 
financiers  atid  the  middle  class  the  ancestor  has  often  been  the 
most  skilful  and  fortunate,  while  in  the  nobility  he  has  oftcnur 
b«en  the  proudest  and  the  bravest. 

Mothers  and  grandmothers  teach  their  daughters  distinction, 
as  the  bw  which  should  rule  all  their  thoughts,  all  their  acts,  as 
well  as  their  manners.  Refined  by  all  their  surroundings,  they 
reodvfl  the  most  delicate,  the  most  chiselled,  the  most  artistically- 
n:.  '     '      itidu  that  can  be  imagined.     Thus  the  great  lady 

wi  .  I  of  this  education  ia  more  perfect  than  in  any  of 

the  foreign  uri^itocmcles.     All  the  lines  of  her  character  arc  soft- 
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•Qtd ;  Um  nntiBUit  of  her  own  bcant;  or  valae  is  wtM^'iuii  3 
•MmUoms  eflwed;  the  U  tanght  hour  by  hoar  forgc(fuitiK>>  uf 
«>lf,  vhicli  u  th«  bMtt  of  dot;  U  tho  family,  aa  wvl)  m  of  Ui«] 
ooulMf  of  Mei*^.  Sh«  leara*  to  judge  and  to  compare  vitiij 
fwd  taiito,  md  10  exprMt  bar  tboogfatfi  with  good  breeding.  Sfael 
dmiM  knov  ttmal  taivtgu  toogoes ;  »hv  should  have  toacbcd] 
Um  UMNifIrt  «A  Um  whole  world,  and  Uienoe  gathered  Uie  liuocrj 
of  Imt  qwMlMR.  Knowing  Umw  langnagas,  she  can  maintiua( 
with  har  BUMUMU  relaSiWM  a  oormpondeniH'  that  keeps  her  misd 
al»n  r«ifM4Uis  all  that  which  in  oUier  oouutrios  ictereetfl  tbcae  of  j 

tMTCttfl*. 

Ontai^y,  UMiadnuMhla  edn«ation  haa  sometimes  rrrjr  littbl 
)»  MMUMtt  wiUi  kanaiaf.  At  oertain  epochs  it  has  produodel 
w«Mm4«   wIm  ware    pcriaatk,  affected,   exceedingly    soperficiil,! 


vta^i  la  mmt  to 
Ifetty  <wa  toWact  «r  < 

««««k)  «^.  iinmii 

lailtfr  Uw  ootttmy.    IW  < 

Aiw«>rK«a  wt^ra,  a»d  \mmm 


la  lagari  to  kt  trngi 

IWb  aipiwB  more  c  :;a&l 

I.    At  preseot,  the  Duchess  de  MuIU 
18  not  to  be  dreaded,  boti 
rie  dowagci  eoDdetnus  English  aodi 
orar  the  paarion  for  sport  wbidi  j 
atwoc^a  i)m  roatk  of  tka  day. 

'^  lkal»  DaelHeB,*  m*  tbt  jo«af  dakas.  friends  of  the  finlj 
^^tiWWrtH'of  F^»ncew  tWDalca  of  Orieaaa,  "gire  back  to  u 
Um  ^telilf  adl«aMM«a  9I  iIm  past.  Um  battles,  tbe  opportnnitin 
^  irsNI  SMS  «f  aaHi^Ktw  aad  w«  will  tiaadon  the  raoe-eonree ; 
iwrtw  a  oXMii.  aad  wavfllaMriiee  the  dabs ;  giro  ns  even  a  oigbt 
«t  IW  4lk  wf  Aagaui>  ani  ^m  viB  know  Imw  to  prove  that  the 


;  brat*  and  bat  rrtained  aD  its  qiial* 
la  te  ki«^  of  disintanBetednea  in 
ik     Sjfact  B  ntilv  a    ^'Inaaaium  tn 
wicftac 
•"••  As  iLotuet  Circai  auuat 
^  k  BiifcniiBiMM  wbflta  be  plays  tb 

tthgtrrtTtioMSof  iiDodlangmyr] 

tia  caatona  of  oonna.* 

i^K  tW  vaB-^boni  tnea  thai 

Tfafwe  irho[ 

tbuto  sc«k  aflvi 


nda  from  child- 
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r^o  that  at  hia  majority  he  may  be  a  perfect  horseman.  The 
Ruchefoucaulds,  the  lieariis,  the  de  I'Esti-ades^  the  Contades,  the 
d'Armaill^s  are  admirable  riders.  The  greater  part  of  those  who 
poGS  some  years  iu  ^  the  army,  and  particularly  at  Saumur,  are 
veritable  centaurs.  All  the  young  men  of  the  French  nobility 
who  go  to  St.  Cyr  only  enter  there  to  arrive  at  Saumur.  They  do 
not  undei*8tand,  they  not  admit,  a  military  career  except  on  horse- 
back.    They  wish  to  be  dragoons,  light-cavalrymen,  cuinusiers ; 

•  very  few  consent  to  servo  in  the  infai»try. 

When  well-born  young  fellows  have  no  taste  for  the  army,  they 
Bometimea  enter  the  navy,  where  they  always  occupy  a  privileged 
place,  this  arm  of  the  service  having  the  tradition  of  good  educa- 
tion. Those  who  are  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors  begin  their  social 
lifo  by  travels,  but  they  rarely  seek  to  complete  their  education  in 
foreign  countries,  whore  they  visit  the  aristocracy  and  the  capital, 
Bhoot  pigeons,  frequent  clubs,  ride  horses,  or  make  excursions,  al- 
ways having  for  their  destination  a  chateau  or  a  country  place  where 
they  hunt.  Do  not  ask  them  to  put  themselves  out  to  see  a 
museum,  a  work  of  art,  a  library,  a  celebrated  ruin :  all  that,  in 
leral,  lacks  interest  for  them. 

Yet  there  are  writers  and  artists  in  the  French  nobility. 
His  Royal  Highness,  Mouseigneur  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  is  an 
admirnble  historian  ;  his  nephew,  the  Count  of  Paris,  has  written 
more  than  one  book  of  great  research  ;  the  Duke  de  Noailles, 
Academician,  has  written  two  volumes  on  "  A  Hundred  Years 
locracy  in  America";  Prince  Eugene  de  Courtenay- 
remont,  who  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  Charlemagne, 
ia  a  literary  man,  who  devotes  his  talent  as  a  writer  to  the  glory 
of  an  illu9ilrious  family  ;  the  Duchess  of  Fitz-Jnmes  baa  written 

•  aaefal  and  retuarkablo  book  on  the  method  of  combating  the 
pfayllozttra  by  Atuerican  grafts ;  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Academi- 
cian, is  famous  for  his  pen  ;  the  Viscountess  de  Turenne  has 
signed  with  n  pseudonym  two  very  curious  books  ;  the  Marquis 
Antoine  d«  ic  and  the  Viscount  Melchior  de  Vogne  have, 
though  still  . .  considerable  literary  luggage  ;  the  Connteas 
de  Martvl,  ;^!  ^ii  laughter  of  Mirabcan,  ia  no  other  than  the  very 
clever  "(3yp";  the  Marquis  Philippe  de  Masaa  is  one  of  the 
wittitidt  writcn  for  the  theatre  ;  and  the  Duke  de  Bellune  is  at 

iithor.  actor,  and  manager  of  his  own  plays. 
liiH  Dakfl  d'Aadiffrot  Pasciuier  is  an  orator  both  clattical  and 
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r  uibourg  St.  (IcrmaJTi  will  long  suffer  froin  this 

^  -rveral  jears  receptions  an<l  fetes  were  rare  on  iho 

'  the  water,  us  they  say  on  tho  boulevard,  and  a  certain 

cyafltance^  were  judged  necessary  to  rcfiatablish  cer- 

Miirriageg  for  money  were  nimle  by  tho  young 

wives  en^ily  becoming  patricians!.     There  eun  never  b« 

^ijii  ot  regildiug  an  escutcheon  through  ason-in-hiw  in  the 

^  St.  Germain  ;  that  would  be  an  unprecedented  scandal. 

ide  of  these  necessities  of  fortune,  marriages  among  the 

arLstocracy  are  marriages  of  convenience,  of  reason,  of 

i, ;  they  are  prepared  at  an  early  date  by  the  parents.  Very 

ohes  are  made  among  well-born  people;  t hey  ar<3 even 

.   .[iced.     Why,  it  is  said,  should  wo  upset  what  is  os- 

.ed  P    Love  passes  and  position  remains  with  the  congeniali- 

.  family,  of  rank,  and  of  fortune.   Love  which  does  not  come 

-  marriage  may  come  after  it,  since  the  contrary  is  often  seen. 

[Ivero  are  among  tho   B'rench    aristocracy    many    excellent 

its.     It  is  very  bad  taste  to  be  in  a  state  of  disagreement. 

•ee  little  of  each  other.     It  is  not  fashionable  now  for  a 

id  to  go  during  the  day  where  his  wife  goes.     The  Duke 

jnt,  strolls  through  the  town,  goes  for  a  little  whiio  to 

-to  the  Jockey  Club,  which  is  the  most  elegant  in  tho 

I;  or  to  the  Union,  a  club  a  little  antiquated,  but  calm  and 

Jttil;  or  to  the  Agricultunil  Club,  where  they  naturally  speak 

ids;  or  to  the  Cercle  des  Beb6s,  Rue  Boyale,  a  gambling  club. 

Brial  Club,  whose  members  are  now  received  in  the  other 

just  united  with  the  Union  Artistique  under  the  name 

jatant.    The  aristocracy  created  by  the  first  empire  mingles 

tho  old  aristocracy.  There  are  large  fortunes  among  the 

lits,  and  for  marriages  it  is  preferable  to  go  to  the  nearest. 

married  people  meet  each  other  again  at  dinner.    Madame 

^r  visits  to  her  friends ;  has  driven  to 

a  of  nowH.     Diinier  at  home  is  nn 

:i8  its  charm. 

"f  politeness. 

It.  lorilice  to 

not 
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MftdaiM  la  Doehewe,  u&Iom  ah*  hat  pat  on  mi  dogaat  bouMi 
vasn  that  id  irhieh  ahe  made  her  rttiu ;  and  if  she  goes  oat.  i 
will  dreai  benelf  for  the  theatre  or  the  ball  while  bcr  haa 
talka  with  bis  friends,  or  mos  over  a  newspaper  while  he  st 

In  the  morning,  the  man  of  the  wor]^  goes  riding  in  the  Bck 
or  excrci««i)  himself  in  fencing ;  ho  haa  busied  himself  with  hii 
toilet,  wlncli  is  as  important  oa  that  of  bis  wife,  and  he  has  break- 
fasted qnicklj  and  very  soberly.  The  woman  of  the  world  some- 
times goes  to  the  Bois  on  horseback  with  hor  husband;  she 
attends  to  her  devotions;  haa  occupied  herself  with  good  works  st 
well  as  with  her  toilet ;  she  also  breakfasts  very  hastily,  having* 
thousand  things  to  do  before  dinner.  In  the  evening,  the 
bulls,  dinner  parties,  occapy  the  aristocratic  family  even  to  fatij 
for  the  life  of  people  of  quality  is  far  from  being  a  sinecure. 

The  great  houses  where  they  receive  are,  first,  that  of  the 
Dnke  and  Duchess  de  Dondeauville,  the  greatest  noble  and  tbs 
greatest  lady  of  France.  It  is  there  that  royalty  hovers,  and  hov- 
ering becomes  it  better  than  alighting.  The  Count  of  Paris, 
Philip  v.,  prefers  study  to  society,  his  library  to  the  brtll-room.  The 
"  Queen"  shines  in  conversation  by  her  culture,  and  on  horse- 
back by  her  qualities  aa  a  sports-woman ;  she  will  never  be  the 
queen  of  Parisian  elegance,  of  aristocratic  taste,  and  of  the  tra- 
ditional luxury  of  the  noble  Faubourg  and  of  the  great  capital. 
She  will  ever  prefer  the  chase  of  the  deer,  the  stag,  or  the  boar  to 
any  fdte,  however  brilliant  it  may  be,  and  a  thoroughbred  to  the 
most  magnificent  of  jewels.  Chantilly,  the  admirable  residence, 
ornamented  with  the  art  and  the  refined  taste  of  the  Duko 
d'Aumale,  interests  her  less  through  its  rare  collection  than  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  stables  of  the  Cond^s,  filled  with  valua- 
ble horses.  The  "  royal  " — I  do  not  say  royalist — salon  par  ex- 
cellence is  that  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  do  Doudeuuville. 

The  evening  parties  at  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Varennea  are 
admirable.  They  are  given  generally  in  the  spring  from  the  I6th 
of  April  to  the  15th  of  June,  after  the  return  from  Cannes  and 
Nice,  and  from  the  country-houses,  where  people  remain  later  and 
later.  Two  thousand  gnests  may  be  invited  by  the  Dnke  d© 
Doudeanville.  The  Duchess,  born  Princess  Marie  de  Ligne, 
though  of  a  haughty  type  of  beauty,  is  extremely  amiable.  It  may 
be  said  that  she  receives  like  a  queen.  Loving  the  world,  she  is 
loved  by  it,  and  she  devotes  herself  to  it  almost  entirely.      The 
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)ukc,  Btill  yonng  in  appearance,  has  a  verj-  distinguished  air;  hia 
tjuite  is  wonderful  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  organization  of 
a  festival.  The  splendors  of  his  drawing-rooms  and  the  magical 
way  in  which  they  are  lighted  are  unique  in  Paris.  The  Duke  is 
very  kind,  of  vast  generosity,  and  lias  great  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  his  set.  He  is  the  true  head  of  the  Monarchist  party. 
He  receives  foreigners,  the  great  political  world,  and  knows  how 
to  bring  together  with  perfect  tact  individuals  who  do  not  consent 
to  meet  each  other  except  at  liis  house.  The  Duchess,  when  she 
receives,  is  simply  dressed,  so  as  not  to  eclipse  her  guests.  She 
who  possesses  jewels  celebrnted  for  their  rarity  never  wears  them 
at  her  receptions.  The  splendor  of  the  flowers  and  suppers  of  the 
Duke  de  Doudeauville  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  salon  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  grandson  of  Madame  de 
Stafil,  is  a  political  gathering.  The  Duke  has  aperfect  knowledge 
of  foreign  countries,  expresses  himself  with  elegance,  and  is  in- 
telligent, but  he  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  conversation.  As 
a  politician,  he  is  more  dangerous  when  he  is  in  opposition  than 
when  he  is  in  power,  knowing  better  how  to  attack  an  adversary 
on  his  own  ground  than  how  to  choose  the  ground  himself.  The 
daughters-in-law  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  bring  into  his  drawing- 
room  an  animation  which  without  them  it  would  lack. 

The  Count  Othenin  d'Haussonville,  nephew  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  has  also  an  Orleanist  salon.  The  d'Harcourts,  tke 
S^gure.  the  baronne  Reilla,  the  Ltimberta  de  Saint-Croix,  like 
the  de  Brogjies  and  the  d'Haussonvillea,  the  Duke  d'Audiffret- 
Pasquier,  M.  Bocher,  and  M.  Buffet,  constitute  the  st-aiT  of  the 
Orleanist  party.  Since  the  fusion  and  since  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  the  three  groups,  Orleanist,  Legitimist,  and  Im- 
perialist, are  commingled  in  one  single  monarchical  party,  .ind 
Monsiear  and  Madame  Lambert  de  Saint-Croix  have  contributed 
much  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Monarchist  groups,  the  circle  of 
their  invitations  being  very  select,  yet  very  wide.  Wit  and  grace 
reign  as  masters  of  their  honsc. 

An  artistic  and  literary  sahn  is  that  of  the  Princess  Mathilde. 
All  that  Paris  contains  of  wit  and  wisdom  has  been  welcomed 
there,  and  is  there  retained.  The  choice  language  of  the  day  is 
spoken  there,  the  Princess  having  a  miud  open  to  all  the  move- 
ments  of  thought  which  talent  initiates. 

lo  the  drawing-room  of  the  dowager  Marquise,  on  the  oon- 
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tniry,  they  converse  ns  they  did  in  the  cichtoenth  century.  Good 
Ftvnch  tasiv,  in  the  parity  of  its  trmiitious,  is  dcftaidetl  foot  by 
foot  ami  saviMl. 

At  the  Duchess  dWyon's,  at  the  Duchitsa  de  Nutiillos',  the  jwr- 
'  ties  are  grave  and  solemn.    Wo  become  atiff,  we  livcome  hunghtr, 
we  become  weary;  but  the  supremo  good  styln  is  to  saj  :  "I  was 
jestcrday  at  the  Duchess  d'Ayeu'*,  at  the  K'Xiiiles'." 

Madame  de  Pourtal6s,  with  her  amiability,  with  her  charm 
which  jealous  time  dare  not  blight ;  the  Couuteas  de  la  Ferro- 
nays,  with  an  unexpectedness,  a  tiict  of  which  she  alone  has  tho 
secret ;  the  Marquise  de  Beau  voir,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Countess 
of  Paris,  with  a  grace,  an  originality,  and  a  s]mrklingae8S  of 
thought  which  make  her  tlio  Frt-iichiest  of  French  women  :  the 
dowager  Duchess  de  Luynes,  witli  her  sadness  as  an  uuconmled 
widow  and  her  sweetness  as  a  happy  mother ;  the  Conntess  of  Orrf- 
fulhe,  with  her  poetry  and  idciilism,  which  give  her  the  apiwar- 
ance  of  a  being  superior  to  reality;  the  Duchess  d'Uzes,  with  her 
impetuosity,  the  niasterfuluess  with  which  she  lemls  a  hunt, 
celebrated  also  by  her  political  alliance  with  General  Boulanger ; 
the  Countess  de  Brigode,  born  de  Grammont,  with  her  sleuder- 
uess,  her  incomparable  distinction,  and  the  melody  of  her  voice; 
the  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  bom  Heine  (married  first  to  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu),  with  the  golden  waves  of  her  blonde  hair, 
her  angelic  face,  and  her  beauty  ;  the  Princess  Anna  Mnrat, 
Duchess  de  Mouchy,  so  charming  and  seductive,  with  a  sincere 
and  attractive  worldliness ;  the  Countess  d'Harcourt,  bom  de 
Mun,  and  her  two  sisters,  the  Duchess  d'Urael  and  the  Countess 
de  Franqueville,  with  their  genius  for  conversation,  which  maktss 
them  tho  women  the  most  sought  after  and  tlie  most  surrounded 
of  Parisian  society  ;  the  Priuness  de  Leon,  with  her  svrapathotic 
welcome,  the  fixity  of  her  friendship,  and  her  admirable  jewels  ; 
the  Viscounteaa  of  Turenne,  born  Fitz-James,  with  lier  delicate 
taste  for  literature  ;  the  Mar6chale  de  MacMahon,  with  her  per- 
sonal influence  which  creates  for  her  a  truly  sovereign  court  ;  tho 
Viscountess  de  Durfort,  bo  motherly,  so  guy.  so  much  the  noble 
lady ;  the  Countess  Aimery  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  so  prettj,  ao 
envied,  with  a  calm  which  is  not  ruffled  even  by  the  anx:  '  * 
her  noble  husband  over  precedence,  good  manners,  the  la\\ 
social  code,  of  which  tlie  Count  Aimery  is  the  grand  poutilT  ;  tho 
Duchess  de  BoUuno,  with  the  pleasure  which  she  takes  in  ruceiv- 
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ing.  60  that  jon  cannot  forbear  to  partake  of  this  pleaanre  with 
her;  the  Duchess  do  Valon^ay,  who,  on  the  contrary,  iuteresta  her- 
self cleverly  in  the  occupations  of  her  husbund  and  his  straggles 
for  the  defence  of  Bocial  usages  ;  tlie  young  Duchess  d'AIbufera, 
with  hercarriageustlie  chief  equestrian  of  France,  hersimplicity  of 
high  tusto,  her  black  hair  braided  on  the  nape  of  her  neck  ;  the 
Countess  Jeanne  de  Montebello,  so  pretty  and  so  handsome  at  the 

16  time,  80  elegant  and  so  woudei'fully  framed  amid  the 
artistic  splendors  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  Barbet  de  Jouy — a  frame 
which  the  Duchess  de  Montesquiou,  in  the  riches  of  her  collec- 
tion, could  alone  dispute  with  her ;  the  Marquise  Antoine  du 
Castellane,  with  her  right-mindedness  and  her  purity  of  taste  ; 
and  the  Princess  de  Sagan.  with  her  rather  noisy  existence,  but 
who  knows  how  to  break  the  antiquated  moulds  of  receptions 
and  invent  new  methods  of  amusing  her  guests,  and  whose  fetes 
are  a  Parisian  event, — all  these  great  ladies,  and  many  others 
whom  lack  of  space  prevents  me  from  naming — intelligent,  beauti- 
ful and  distinguished,  with  that  distinction  which  veils  defects, 
imperfections,  and  age  with  so  much  grace — all  these  receive, 
Dind  and  go  across  this  great  Parisian  society  which  eo  many 
ler  aristocracies  envy. 

The  little  Duke  of  Montesquiou,  whodreamsand  knows  how  to 
play  the  magnificent  ;  the  Princes  of  Ilenin.  with  their  traditional 
taste ;  the  Duke  de  Lorges,  of  the  house  of  Durfort,  the  mau 
most  favored  by  fortune  and  yot  the  saddest  that  lives ;  the 
Duke  de  Bri&aac,  that  perfect  gentleman  ;  the  Duke  de  In 
Tr^'moillo,  so  disdiiinful  of  his  age,  yet  consenting  to  live  in  it 
with  so  much  fulness,  taking  all  that  is  delicate  of  what  it  offers; 
the  young  Duke  de  Luyncs,  and  the  young  Duke  d'lTzes,  cham- 
pions of  the  r)Hke  of  Orleans,  the  first  "conscript  "  of  France  ; 
and  alternating  with  the  old  families,  the  Bouupartist  nobility, 
the  Murats,  the  d'Albuferas,  the  Rivolis,  the  Wagrama,  the 
d'Abmnt6a,  the  Trdvise-s,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Malakoffs,  the 
Bnssanos,  the  Magentas,  the  Moutebellos,  the  Decazes, 
the  Feltres,  the  des  Cars,  the  d'llarconrts,  the  Fitz- Jameses,  the 
Robans,  the  Turennes,  the  Mortemarts,  the  Marmiers,  the 
Grnmmonts.  the  Beauveaux,  and  the  ducal  families  with  foreign 
titles — the  Sabrans,  the  Gadagnes,  the  Courteuays.  the  Caraman- 
Chimaya — form  the  great  staff  of  French  society,  always  ready  to 
belt  on  the  s«rord>  rusty  or  new,  of  tln-ir  anoestora  or  their  fathers 
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at  the  first  bugle-call  of  France.  If  politically  or  dpmocraticallj 
"  the  new  social  strata"  indict  the  old,  there  is  not  one  FrencW 
man  who  does  not  render  homage  to  tiie  patriotism  of  the  nobility 
of  our  epoch.     Coblentz  would  not  be  possible  to-day. 

One  la  Rochefoucauld  is  a  cavalry  officer  ;  another  is  captain 
in  the  army  ;  the  two  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Fitz-James  are  ecil  i 
and  Count  Robert  Fitz-Jaraes  is  in  the  navy;  the  Duke  do  M»:..- 
is  a  cavalry  officer  ;  Count  Amed6e  des  Cars  is  a  fanatical  sol- 
dier ;  the  Mar(|uis  de  Castellane  has  allowed  bis  sons  to  enlist, 
have  many  others. 

The  Marquis  de  Breteuil  is  the  crack  shot  of  France.  All  the 
young  men  of  the  nobility  are  great  hunters ;  many  of  them  hn» 
passed  through  Saumur,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  cult 
vate  all  species  of  sport ;  besides  the  chase,  they  exercise  them- 
selves daily  in  fencing,  lawn-tennis,  racket  and  rally-paper,  boating 
and  riding,  so  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of  war. 

To  speak  of  thin^^s  less  grave,  the  women  of  rank  who  dress 
best  in  Paris  are  the  Marquise  de  Beauvoir,  the  Countess  de  Pour- 
talfes.  Princess  Anna  Murat,  the  Duchess  d'Albufera,  the  Princess 
de  Leon,  and  the  Princess  Alice  of  Monaco — noble  ladies  for  ages 
or  noble  ladies  of  yesterday.  Sojne  are  perfect  models,  others 
copying  them  with  success  ;  each  has  really  or  in  appearance  that 
distinction  of  carriage,  that  delicacy  of  wit  which  refines  and 
perfects  itself  unceasingly  in  the  daily  contact  of  the  same  pur- 
suits and  the  same  characters.  Good  breeding  and  aristocratic 
education  consist  in  this^that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  most 
critical  observer  to  find  in  a  word,  in  a  gesture,  in  an  attitude,  in 
a  movement,  in  a  salutation,  in  a  look,  in  a  smile,  the  least  thing 
that  is  original  or  unconventional  as  an  expression  of  good  man- 
ners. Nothing  either  of  the  stiffness  or  the  abandon  of  the 
Saxon  races  is  permitted  to  a  French  woman  of  rank  ;  nothing  of 
the  Latin  exuberance  ;  nothing  of  the  Austrian  arrogance,  of  the 
Prussian  rigidity,  of  the  wheedling  graces  of  the  Slavonians. 

In  the  great  world  of  Paris  we  must  neither  discourse  nor 
argue,  nor  strive  to  dazzle  those  with  whom  we  converse;  we  may 
entertain  them  by  lightly  touching  upon  subjects,  amusing  others 
as  we  ask  that  they  should  amuse  us  ;  approving  of  everything,  un- 
less one  is  the  Duchess  de  Maille  and  has  employed  a  quarter  of  a 
or  more  in  making  scoldings  acceptable.  The  ease  of 
|uired  by  this  aristocratic  edtication  gives  enongh  aapplo- 
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BeSB  to  conversatinu  for  it  never  to  lose  its  harmony  of  shades,  its 
Brfect  rhythm.  The  woman  of  rank  ia  more  subtle,  more  analytic, 
lore  obsorrant  than  the  man  of  her  own  caste.  She  lives  more 
within  herself.  She  is  more  profound.  She  is  devoid  at  once  of 
timidity  and  assurance.  She  has  a  sense  of  her  distinctive  value. 
She  likes  to  question  and  to  loam.  She  iscnrious^  feeling  at  liberty 
to  sift  and  reject  all  which  it  is  not  the  best  taste  to  assimilate. 
Devotion  and  worldliuess  mix  in  her  mind  in  the  direction  of 
charity,  and  the  exercise  of  tliis  quality  is  as  necessary  in  the 
world  as  in  good  works.  There  are,  indeed,  some  young  lords 
and  ladiea  who  are  called  ontrnnciers,  extruvagantists,  extrem- 
ists ;  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  they  return  one  day  or 
another  to  the  ordinary  world,  or  they  quit  it  altogether;  they  are, 
besides,  the  proof  of  the  general  fidelity  to  received  ideas  and  are 
the  Helots  of  goo<l  society. 

At  this  moment  it  is  the  style  to  be  melancholy,  possimistio  ; 
which  irritates  the  dowagers,  of  whom  the  greater  part  force  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  the  weight  of  years,  to  preserve  their  cheer- 
fulness. This  will  quickly  pass.  Did  wo  not  see  at  the  end  of  the 
empire  the  "curled  darlings"  fight  like  heroesand  bear  with  fortitude 
the  misfortunes,  the  privations,  the  fatigues  of  that  terrible  year  ? 

The  French  nobility  to-day,  while  it  keeps  its  superiority  in 
elegance  and  is  a  teacher  of  good  breeding,  has  become  the  com- 
peer of  the  most  ardent  patriots.  One  cannot  now  be  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  sceptic;  he  is,  therefore,  a  believer  in  the  altar 
more  than  in  the  throne,  and  he  is  for  France  even  to  sacrifice.  A 
lover  of  women,  of  amusements,  frivolous,  as  light  as  you  please, 
the  French  gentleman  would  not  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
stripping  himself  of  what  is  laughingly  called  le  jmr  ijrntin  (the 
oatcr  coating),  to  make  of  himself  a  defender  of  his  country. 

European  interests  occupy  and  interest  our  nobility,  who  keep 
tliemwelves  informed  of  everything.  They  are  Franco-Russian 
and  very  decidedly  anti-Gerraan.  General  de  Charette,  who  re- 
noAina  their  captain,  and  who,  since  the  fusion,  has  buried  the 
flute  flag  in  the  folds  of  the  tri-colored  banner,  would  be  quickly 
I  aad  in  arms  were  France  in  danger.  In  celebrating  the  anni- 
rensary  of  1889,  France  has  celebrated  the  return  to  herself  of  all 
her  children,  for  there  are  no  longer  any  royalists  more  royalist 
than  Frenchmen. 

The  only  drawing-room^  where  a  stranger  meete,  at  the  same 
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time,  the  great  world,  the  financiers,  the  artistic  and  politiool  sets. 

are  those  of  sonic  great  embaasy.  Eiich  group,  it  id  true,  isolates  il- 
self  ;  they  waiclx  each  other,  and  though  individuals  moet,  nerer 
dues  the  muss  miugle. 

I  do  not  ispeuk  of  the  theatre,  the  (irst  nights  of  the  opera, 
where,  each  ic  bia  owi^  box,  these  uclebruted  repreaootatires  of 
the  different  Parisian  seta  are,  as  at  the  exhibitions,  as  at  the  races 
and  the  concours,  face  to  face  with  each  other;  but  here  also  there 
is  no  commingling. 

^  Two  groups,  however,  in  the  last  twenty  years  hare  inter- 
mixed ;  these  are  the  artistic  and  the  political  groups.  The  em- 
pire, notwithstanding  its  advances,  having  been  uuiiblo  to  dniw  tl 
artistic  world  to  the  Tuileries,  and  Gambetta  having  prooluime 
his  taste  for  an  Athenian  republic,  arts  and  politics  hare  begun 
to  fraternize.  The  official  world  has  even  democratically  relicTcd 
the  comedians  from  the  ostracism  which  still  weighed  upon  them. 

In  the  political  Avorld  are  found,  then,  all  societies  except  the 
highest;  in  return,  "the  new  strata"  have  taken  it  by  storm.  The 
provinces  have  furnished  their  superabundant  contingent.  Sev- 
eral generations  of  politicians  will  be  necessary  before  great  dis- 
tinction rules  in  the  greater  part  of  the  official  residences. 

The  President  of  the  Bepublic  and  Madame  Carnot,  who  are 
not  at  all  of  the  new  strata,  will  hapten  the  day  when  the  diiinty 
social  aspirants  of  the  democracy  will  no  longer  have  to  groan  like 
Bridoison  over  the /oJrmes  of  the  more  considerable  representa- 
tives of  their  party. 

Democracies  have  power,  warmth  of  heart,  and  generosity, 
which  exist  among  the  masses  in  the  superior  races.  The  voice  of 
the  people,  at  certain  moments,  is  the  voice  of  Ood,  but  it  u  neces- 
sary that  those  who  expect  from  it  a  certain  perfection  should 
wait  with  patience  until  the  day  when  from  this  same  democracy 
will  rise,  according  to  the  Greek  word,  the  best  of  itself — that  is 
to  say,  an  aristocracy. 

The  gravest  reproach  which  can  be  thrown  at  the  French 
nobility  in  general  is  that  it  draws  from  the  smallness  of  its 
wealth  its  cruelty  towards  its  poor  members  and  its  indulgence 
towards  men  of  wealth.  No  doubt,  in  presence  of  the  rich 
"  finance,"  as  they  say — Rue  de  Varonnes,  Hdtel  de  Crillon.  and 
FayiHM^t.  ilonore — the  French  nobility  remain  haughty  in 
k«ven  in  appearance,  and  practised  eyes  have  no  gnat 
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troDbTew^eroeiving  the  shinies  of  tone,  manner,  and  carriage  of 
n  gfutleiiian  at  the  KothschiJds',  or  thu  IJarou  do  Uirsch's,  or  the 
great  Jew  bankora'  of  Paria.  The  Bligbtcst  detail  is  perceptible, 
and  the  dakes,  when  they  consent  to  scat  themselves  at  the  table 
of  the  financiers,  always  find  their  cooking  too  spicy  in  flavor. 
You  may  wagor  one  hundred  to  one,  that  they  will  not  sip  the 
flue  wines  of  the  Jewish  bankers  with  the  pleasure  which  they 
feel  in  drinking  those  of  the  Dreux-Brezes,  of  the  Mouteynarda, 
of  the  Siu^tys,  whose  aristocratic  cellars  have  a  wide  renown. 

The  high  "  finance"  in  Paris  entertain  a  great  deal,  and  the 
French  nobility,  which  frequents  their  entertainments,  accepts 
their  invitations  with  less  parsimony  than  it  returns  them. 

As  to  society  features,  the  financial  world  has  no  distinctive 
traits,  because  its  ambition  is  to  have  none,  and  to  imitate  with 
the  utmost  diligence  the  manner  of  living  and  receiving  of  the 
great  world.  It  does  wliat  the  other  does,  goes  where  it  goes, 
dreeaeB  itself,  furnishes  its  house  and  models  itself  in  this  likeness. 

The  high  "  finance"  has  become  a  neutral  ground,  where  the 
nobility  elbow  the  constantly-renewed  society  of  rich  foreigners, 
foreign  nobles  being  received  by  the  nobility,  to  whom  they  are 
generally  related.  Finally,  the  great  French  middle  class  exhih- 
^it«  there  its  daughterfl,  and  plays  there  the  unending  rule  of 
if,  Poirier.  The  great  manufacturers,  the  merchant  princes, 
the  mighty  speculators,  imitate  the  bankers,  who  themselves 
imitate  the  nobility. 

The  sober  magnificence  of  the  great  nobles,  which  pervades  the 
old  mansions,  has  in  time  become  acclimated  there.  In  the 
noble  Faubourg  the  bric-a-brac,  though  it  haa  not  the  merit  of  dis- 
cover)*, has  the  very  superior  one  of  tradition  ;  it  is  at  home  there, 
and  it  tells  that  at  the  period  when  it  entered  into  the  family 
Buch  a  thing  happened,  which  is  often  written  in  the  genealogy  of 
some  honorable  or  glorious  deed.  Purchased  bric-a-brac  is  only 
in  harmony  with  another  bibelot  as  costly;  it  is  no  longer  an 
object  of  art,  but  an  object  of  price.  Its  surroundings  often 
change  its  nattire,  and  the  purest  style  of  the  upholsterer  will 
never  tiiakoof  the  h6tel  even  of  a  Bothschild  tlie  h6tel  of  a  Duke 
de  IJoudeauville. 

The  bankers  and  rich  bourgeois  indulge  in  great  splendor  and 
rich  housekeopingi  bnt  profusion  is  visible;  the  fear  of  not  spend- 
ing enough  shows  itaelf  evcryirherc.     There  is  no  assimilation. 
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The  gilding  on  the  walls,  the  pUte  on  the  table,  are  either 
too  new,  or  of  different  shades,  or  too  artificially  dulled ;  the 
hangings  are  too  new  or  too  much  freshened  up  by  tho  nphol- 
Bterer.  In  tho  gidlerios,  the  pictures  have  no  normal  snccessioa 
of  periods,  and  tho  fine  family  portraits  are  missing.  At  the 
Israelitish  financiers'  thoy  talk  loudly,  and  the  soft  pedal  is  uevff 
used  for  anytliiug,  because  they  have  only  what  they  wish  to 
parade  before  their  guests  ;  what  they  can  show  them  and  make 
them  envy.  The  silent  heritage  of  a  title  would  calm  tho  appe- 
tite for  distinction  of  wealthy  parvenus,  but  this  is  tho  onlv  thing 
which  money  cannot  purchase. 

A  bridge  of  gold  is  thrown  from  one  world  to  the  ot  i  "V 

cross  and  recross,  as  over  the  bridge  of  Avignon.  Man,  ^  .  iili 
the  daughters  of  bankers  and  manufacturers  bring  money  to  the 
aristocracy,  who  need  it,  but  the  great  nobles  do  not  change  caste, 
and  the  middle-class  woman  who  becomes  a  noble  lady  gives 
sons  to  her  husband,  but  not  grandsons  to  her  father.  The 
financiers  and  tlie  middle  class  succeed  in  their  magnificent  en- 
deavor, only  to  become  dupes  in  the  matrimonial  market.  I  see 
only  the  artistic  world  which  has  truly  liberated  itself  from  the 
great  nobles.  In  former  times  the  nobility  protected  arts  and 
lived  more  in  the  intellectual  life  of  France  ;  they  directed  aud 
absorbed  it.  At  present  the  groat  world  thinks  it  disjlains  the 
artists,  while  it  is  the  artists  who  have  separated  themselves  from  it. 

Writers,  painters,  sculptors,  artists  of  all  sorts,  have  become 
the  favorite  caste  of  the  democracy,  who  honor  them,  enrich  them, 
and  make  them  live.  To  them  the  far-famed  names  conquered 
by  high  intellectual  deeds ;  to  them  the  splendid  works  which 
enable  France  to  take  peaceful  revenges — harbingers  of  others. 

Art  aud  industry,  the  artist  and  the  artisan,  in.  democracies, 
have  exchanges  which  double  the  power  of  each  to  the  profit  of 
the  country. 

Our  Universal  Exposition  has  been  one  of  the  most  complete 
expressions  of  popular  art  applied  to  industries,  and  of  industry 
lifting  itself  to  the  height  of  art.  It  is  by  genial  good  taste  that 
democracy  arrives  at  the  conquest  of  its  aristocracy  ;  aud  tradi- 
tional good  taste  does  not  suffer  by  this.  The  more  aesthetic 
qualities  a  people  possesses,  the  greater  its  power ;  and  power  is 
still  the  best  means  for  conquering  brute  force. 

JuuETTA  Adam. 


FREE  TRADE  OR  PROTECTION. 

BY    THB   HOK.    WILLIAM  0.    P.   BBECKINRIOOE,  BEPRESBNTATIYE 
IK  CONORBSS   FBOH    KENTUCKY. 


The  very  exietence  of  government  necessitates  the  eovereiga 
power  of  taxution.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  public  order, 
defend  the  libertiea  of  the  citizen,  insure  tranquillity,  and  execute 
the  purposes  for  which  governments  are  formed,  except  by  the 
expenditure  of  revenues,  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
mode  than  by  taxation.  It  is  the  sovereign  power.  By  it  the  gov- 
ernment assumes  the  right  and  exercises  the  power  to  take  from 
the  citizen  so  much  of  his  earnings  as  may  be  necessary  for  its 
support,  before  permitting  him  to  expend  tl>e8e  earnings  for  the 
gupport  of  himself  and  the  family  dependent  u]>on  him.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  universally  agreed  that  the  government  ought  to 
absohitely  need  the  money  thus  obtained  by  taxation  before  it 
resorts  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  and  that  the  limitatioQ 
upon  its  exactions  should  be  its  necessities.  In  a  free  government, 
where,  under  the  law,  there  are  no  classes,  where  every  one  is  enti- 
tled to  equal  protection,  the  burdens  of  taxation  should  be  equally 
and  impartially  imposed.  So  far  ub  it  may  be  possible,  every  man 
should  be  required — as  every  citizen  ought  to  bo  willing — to  pay 
his  fair  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  which  is 
based  in  part  upon  his  consent,  which  was  formed  for  his  protec- 
tion, and  by  means  of  which  he  is  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
bis  property  and  in  the  protection  of  his  liberty  and  life  ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  pay  one  cent  more  than  that  fair  and 
juat  proportion ;  so  that  in  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions, 
and  by  the  very  limitatiouj  created  by  the  formation  of  them,  we 
find  these  fundamental  principles  of  taxation  :  the  amount  raised 
ODght  to  be  limited  by  the  necessities  of  the  government;  and 
the  diftribation  of  the  burdens  ought  to  be  impartial  and  equal. 
The  adoption  of  a  system  of  "  raising  revenue  "  by  means  of 
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a  tariff  is  one  of  the  modes  b;  which  the  United  States  exercises 
the  power  of  taxation  and  obtains  its  necessary  rereDtics. 
Primarily,  this  power  is  wholly  a  taxing  power.  Primarily,  ite 
object  ia  to  raise  revenue.  Its  purjioso  is  to  obtain,  by  the  im- 
position of  imposts  upon  imports,  such  proportion  of  the  Federal 
revenue  as  wise  statesinnnship  may  determine.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute that  it  has  this  power.  Tho  contention  begins  when  it  is 
claimed  that  inci<leiital  to  this  taxing  power  it  has  the  right — 
indeed,  has  imposed  upon  it  the  duty — to  so  impose  these  imposts 
as  to  give  "  protection  to  domestic  productions."  Very  latterly 
it  has  been  made  the  platform  of  the  party  in  possession  of  all  the 
departments  of  tho  Federal  Government  that  tliis  duty  is  the 
primary  and  important  duty  under  the  taxing  power ;  that  the 
old  couooptiou  of  Hamilton,  Clay,  and  others,  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  with  incidental  protection,  must  be  considered  as 
obsolete,  and  must  give  way  to  the  new  theory  of  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection with  incidental  revenue.  For  this  generation,  so  long  as 
the  constitutional  mandate  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  }x>pulation  remains  unchanged, 
the  larger  part  of  our  revenues  must  be  raised  by  imposts  on  im- 
ports. Practically  the  present  generation  of  statesmen  will  never 
meet  the  question  of  free  trade.  Whatever  views  may  be  enter- 
tained by  those  in  puhlio.  life  or  by  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
it  cannot  be  that  in  our  day  free  trade,  even  in  the  limited  sense 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  adopted  it,  can  bo  miukf  the  system  of 
imports  in  the  United  States  ;  so  thut  the  true  question  which  at 
present  divides  the  parties  and  the  practical  statesmen  of  the  day 
is  :  Shall  the  principle  upon  which  imposts  are  laid  be  for  pro- 
tection primarily  or  for  revenue  primarily  ? 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  evils  which  are  common  to 
any  system  of  taxation  by  tariff;  that  there  are  bad  results  which 
must  follow  from  tlie  imposition  of  duties  upon  imports;  and  it  is 
also  freely  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  "raise  tlie  revenues" 
required  by  the  United  States  under  a  system  of  tariff  imposition 
without  incidental  protection  to  certain  industries.  All  taxea  are 
burdens  that  cannot  be  laid  and  collected  without  some  injury  or 
without  some  compensatory  advantages.  The  amount  necessary 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  earnings  of  labor  without  injury  to 
some  persons  and  possibly  to  some  classes;  nor  yet  without  some 
incideokl^dvAtitages  to  competing  industries  and  rival  inLpn\<it>*. 
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It  is,  thereforP,  ottly  a  question  of  wh«t  is  best  as  practical  states' 
mnnship;  and  yet  the  systems  are  based  upon  principlea  which, 
if  not  antipodal,  are  very  diverse. 

legislation  for  protection  is  baaod  npon  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  government  has  the  right  in  some  manner  to 

•take,  without  direct  compensation,  from  one  man  or  olaas  of  raeu 
part  of  his  or  their  earnings  and  by  law  bestow  it  upon  another 
man  or  class  of  men.     It  is  precisely  the  basal  principle  of  slavery. 

^Slavery  took  by  law  all  of  a  man's  labor,  returning  only  a  liveli- 
4ond  measured  by  the  humanity,  the  self-interest,  and  the  will  of 
the  master.  The  protective  tariff  takes  by  law  so  much  of  a  man's 
labor  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  difference  caused  by  that  tariff  in 
the  coflt  of  necessary  articles.  It  ia  an  inheritance  from  our 
remote  anccfltors  of  the  conception  they  had  of  goveniment,  which 
was  that  by  divine  right  mlers  reigned,  and  that  the  power  exer- 
cised by  society  organized  into  governments  was  broad  enough  to 
create  clajse  distinctions,  and  that  this  Wiis  its  best  hope  for  sta- 
bility and  its  only  motle  of  preserving  public  order. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange,  in  any  country  where  there  have  been 

■  monarchical  institutions  and  aristocratic  distinctions,  that  the 
■ystem  which  is  designeil  to  benefit  favored  classes  should  be 
readily  accepted  and  perpetually  maintained.  It  would  bo  almost 
inexplicable  if  this  were  not  so.  It  is  only  when  tho  spirit  of 
freedom  thoroughly  pervades  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
dominates  its  legislation,  that  this  principle  is  eliminated  from 
practical  legislation.  Consequently  it  is  not  remarkabio  that,  after 
ccnturioe  of  struggles  for  parliamentary  and  personal  liberty,  for 
judicial  independence  and  constitutional  goveniment.  Great  Brit- 
sin  should  enter  upon  a  career  of  economic  freedom  ;  but  it  ia 

i  Almost  beyond  explanation  that  in  the  United  States,  within  thirty 
years,  it  should  be  acce])ted  as  a  postulate  of  free  government 
that  the  true  prosperity  of  the  country  is  based  on  inequalities 
made  by  law  and  on  distinctions  created  by  legislation. 

From  the  days  of  Hamilton  to  those  of  Senator  Morrill  and  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  advocates  of  protection  and  the  advocates  of  freer  trade 
have  agreed  that  tho  ultimate  object  should  be  absolute  free  trade 
in  the  future  ;  that  the  point  to  be  reached  by  economic  legisla- 
tion was  nltimntely  the  firm  establishment  of  free  and  untnini- 
melled  commerce  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  plea  of 
the  ailvocatcs  of  protection  w.is  that  it  was  necesoary  only  in  tho 
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infancy  of  certain  industries  ;  that  it  was  simply  tcn'  '^1 

it  was  a  burden  to  be  borne  only  for  a  time  :  to  be  ji-  y 

because  it  would  bring  about  more  speedily  that  system  of  com- 
merce which  all  recognized  to  be  beneficial.  And  until  the  prea-j 
ent  generation  of  sfjitesmeu  camo  into  power  there  waa  no  dispnt 
as  to  this.  As  sooik  4ia  the  claim  was  seriously  put  forth  that  pro- 
tection in  and  of  itself  was  to  bo  primarily  sought  in  bills 
•*  raising  revenue,"  aud  that  the  true  end  of  economic  statesman- 
ship was  the  isolation  of  the  country  from  all  other  nations,  and 
the  erection  of  higher  barriers  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  im- 
ports, then  the  nature  of  the  contest  necessarily  changed.  For- 
merly, while  the  discussion  of  the  principles  involvet^  was  important 
and  able,  the  disputes  were  very  much  over  details.  Now  the  conten- 
tion is  not  only  over  the  details, — that  is,  on  the  schedules  of  the 
tariff  bill, — but  over  the  principles  of  the  different  systems. 

I  look  always  with  some  suspicion  upon  columns  of  figures 
made  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  pet  theory,  and  it  is  always 
misleading  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  growth  of  a  people  upon 
any  one  ground.  The  most  complicated  practical  exj»eriment 
which  can  possibly  be  made  in  the  world  is  the  development  of  a 
nation.  More  factors  enter  into  it  than  into  any  other  experi- 
ment, and  there  are  no  means  yet  discovered  which  are  at  all 
reliable  to  estimate  or  measure  the  relative  power,  activity,  and 
value  of  these  different  factors.  At  the  best  it  is  a  mere  guess 
as  to  what  has  been  tho  effect  of  a  particular  single  cause  upon 
the  growth  and  development  of  this  country.  That  we  have 
prospered  is  beyond  all  doubt.  That  we  prospered  in  our  colonial 
days  is  equally  beyond  all  doubt.  That  even  during  t^e  weak 
and  doubtful  days  of  the  Confederation,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  we  continued  to  grow  is  historically  true;  and 
every  decade  has  found  us  more  populous,  richer,  and  more 
powerful  at  its  end  than  its  beginning.  This  growth  has  been 
under  every  form  of  economic  legislation  adopted  by  Coiigitws. 
It  has  been  greater  at  certain  periods  than  at  others.  How  far  it 
has  been  affected  by  events  in  other  countries,  their  wars,  the 
burdens  of  standing  armies,  the  famine  in  Ireland,  the  discovery 
of  new  continents,  the  inventions  and  progress  in  industrial  arts 
abroad,  wty^^^^^eans  of  accurately  measuring.  What  cilect  any 
parti^^^^^^^||V«nt  or  canse  had,  wo  cannot  accurately  tell. 
'  """"^^^^^^^^^the  Constitution,  tho  acquisition  of  I.40uiH- 
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Una,  the  removal  of  tbo  Indian  tribes  to  the  weat  of  the  Miasia- 
aippi,  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  war  and  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  the  wondrous  mechanical  inventions,  the  almost  bound- ^ 
less  extent  of  fertile  land  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  the  enormous 
immigrutiou  from  abroad,  the  diversity  of  climate,  the  varied  and 
ioexhanstible  mineral  resources,  the  peculiar  system  of  water- 
ways, especially  the  lake  system  in  the  North  and  the  river  system 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  ;  above  all,  our  free  institutions  and  the 
peculiar  nature  and  qualities  of  our  particular  race,  have  had, 
indubitably,  very  great  effects,  no  one  of  which  can  be  accurately 
measured.  It  is,  therefore,  disingenuous  and  wholly  misleading 
for  the  advo<.'ate8  of  protection  to  claim  that  the  whole  of  this  vast 
prosperity  is  due  to  that  economic  system.  It  will  be  recalled 
that,  high  as  has  been  this  protective  tariff,  it  has  never  been  pro- 
hibitory save  on  a  comparatively  few  articles  ;  that  ©ur  exports 
have  always  been  paid  for  by  an  equivalent  value  of  imports  ;  that 
during  considerablo  poriode  of  our  history — in  the  main  substan- 
tially more  than  half  of  it — the  duties  imposed  were  not  high 
enough  to  interfere  ceriously  with  the  natural  and  proper  develop- 
ment of  our  industries,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
effect  of  protection  ^.•hen  it  is  fully  and  completely  put  into  oper- 
ation, it.  has  uot  yet  been  entirely  -and  satisfactorily  tried. 

An  able  article  appeared  not  long  since  in  which  it  waa 
attempted  to  l)c  demonstrated  that  the  destruction  by  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  would  destroy  the  cause  of  a  large  part  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  hundred-odd  years  of  our  history.  It  was  said 
that  the  prosperity  of  any  city  or  section  could  be  accurately 
measured  by  the  number  of  the  saloons  therein.  As,  for 
example,  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  powerful  city  in  America 
— the  imperial  and  majestic  city  of  New  York,  with  its  great 
sister-cities  clustered  about  it  as  gems  around  a  great  diamond — 
bad  more  liquor  saloons  in  its  limits  than  thirteen  of  the  States  of 
the  South  ;  and  in  parallel  columns  were  given  the  figures  which 
*' demonstrated "  (to  use  the  favorite  term  of.  oar  protection 
friemis)  that  wealth  and  prosperity  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  To  the  minutest  det^l  the  arguments  made  by  Mr. 
BUine  and  Senator  Morrill  in  favor  of  protection  were  made  by 
this  writer  in  favor  of  the  liquor  trade,  with  perhaps  the  -excep- 
tion that  the  facts  in  his  case  were  stated  with  somewhat  less  of 
rhetorical  beanty  and  more  of  historical  accnracy.  U«  did  not  have 
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caused  by  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  schednles — with 
this  sweeping  conclusion  :  "  AU  this  is  subversive  of  commercial 
and  official  morality,  is  destructive  of  legitimate  trade,  and 
appeals  to  the  judgment  of  all  fair-minded  men  for  correction." 

This  is  the  system  which  these  gentlemen  praise ;  under 
which,  they  urge,  we  have  prospered  ;  by  means  of  which  good 
morals,  patriotism,  and  all  the  virtues  that  can  adorn  a  free 
citizen  have  been  developed  and  encouraged  ;  and  through  and 
by  means  of  which  the  country  has  become  the  great  eiemplar  of 
the  commercial  world.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  are  tem- 
porary evils  of  unwise  statesmanship,  because  it  is  this  very  sys- 
tem under  which  these  gentlemen  say  we  have  grown. 

It  seems  to  be  impos^ibte  to  have  any  period  of  the  history  of 
America  accurately  understood.  If  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men, and  those  who  agruo  with  thorn  in  their  views,  are  now  to 
be  believed,  the  condition  of  the  country  from  1846  to  1860  wag 
one  of  deplorable  retrogression.  This  view  probably  was  discov- 
ered by  the  late  Hon.  William  D.  Kellcy.  whose  long  and  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  Ways-and- Means  Committee,  a&  well  as  in 
the  House,  and  whose  great  ability  and  equally  great  singleness 
of  purpose,  gave  him  unusual  conspicuousness  and  large  influ- 
ence, out  of  which  grew  the  two  celebrated  debates  between 
him  and  General  Garfield.  It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  speech  of  General  Garfield,  delivered  on  March 
flj  1878,  in  the  Forty  fifth  Congress,  in  which  he  with  great  care 

out  the  fesult  of  his  industrious  researches  about  that  period 
'■'fh>m  1846  to  1860.  I  would  not  myself  even  seem  to  be  so  guilty 
of  want  of  respect  towards  the  distinguished  disputants  in  this 
particular  discussion  as  to  say  that  they  have  distorted  the  history 
of  our  country;  but  General  Garfield,  in  answering  the  argument 
made  by  Mr.  Kellcy,  which  is  now  repeated  by  these  gentlemen, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  :  '♦  We  can  find  ample  ground  for  the  suf- 
ficient protection  of  American  manufactures  without  distorting 
ibo  history  of  our  country."  I  quote  but  one  single  sentenoe 
from  that  great  speech  of  General  Garfield's  : 

**TlM  fAot  la,  Mr.  CIuUmtAB,  tb«  dcMde  from  1850  to  ISBO  wu  od«  of  p«*oa  and  gm>. 
«nJ  pruap»r1l7  Tlir  itcKrrffntr  rnhimc  nf  tvkX  and  p>rwntal  properly  Ui  tho  UntC«d 
ISUUalalSiOwaa.1',  i  >«;  In  lt«0.|IS,lSS,00O,(n»-an  increase 

of  IM  p*r  Milt..  «•  b :  tiol  35per  cent    V«t  to  ault  a  theory 

of  flnaaeo.  yrm  are  coio  mm  iwn  wnx  n  y<yhs  or  great  dlatreaa  anil  deplatlm  o<  1 
Mi^  ogoallod  onl/  by  the  dlatj«a*  of  the  praMBt  rear." 
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IS,  of  course,  absurd  to  niaintaiu  that  auy  eystem  of  pro- 
tection can  benefit  all  persons  equally.     If  it  did,  it  would  leave 
every  one  relatively  in  the  same  position  that  be  waa  in  at  the 
beginning,  and  would  be  a  useless  system.     If  it  did  not,  it  would 
necessarily  operate  unequally  and  unjustly.     The  value  of  the 
present  system  to  its  advocates  is  that  it  benc6t8  them ;  that  they 
obtain  advantages  under  it ;   that  by  means  of  legislation  their 
profits  are  increased  ;  that  by  it  they  are  enabled — or  their  friends 
and  supportere  and  allies — to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  profit. 
If  it  were  not  for    this,  it  could  have  no  advocates.      The  very 
gist  of  the  system  is  that  it  gives  to  certain  persons  a  legislative 
vantage.     It  must  follow  that  those  who  by  legislation  have  ob- 
ned  the  advantage  will  use  it  to  maintain  that  advantage  ;   and 
does  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  exactly  .what  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  last  few  years  and  are  now  witnessing  at  Washington  ?    The 
direct  beneficiuries  of  legislation  will  always  attempt  to  maintain 
by  legislation  that  advantage,  and  an  easy  and  simple  mode  of 
intaining  it  is  to  select  those  who  are  to  legislate ;  so  that  it 
9uld  be  inexplicable  if  the  beneficiaries  of  this  system  had  not 
that  was  possible  to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  persons  who  are  friendly  to  them  and  to  the  system. 
How  far  it  is  possible  to  honestly  and  incorruptly  select  legis- 
lators by  whom  private  interests  are  to  be  maintained  by  legis- 
lation, we  are  unable  to  estimate  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in 
the  ond  the  means  will  not  be  carefully  scrutinized,  not  only  as  to 
their  propriety,  but  as  to  their  efficiency.  If  the  fortune  and  busi- 

Iness  of  the  citizen  depend  upon  the  vote  of  the  Representative  from 
his  district,  the  temptation  to  select  a  Representative  largely,  if 
not  solely,  '  of  his  certainty  to  deliver  that  vote  becomes 

almost  iri<  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  interest  involved  will 

pretty  accurately  measure  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  and  it 

(will  a'-  :  "tv  accurately  foretell  the  extent  of  the  means  used. 
Khvoi  ,<lution   becomes   a   matter  of   necessary  bnsiness 

«'  iiion.     He  who  is  dependent  upon  it  for  his  profits  must 

lo.  .V  .<,  ,;  us  carefully  as  he  does  to  tlio  purchase  of  his  material 
or  to  the  ittato  of  the  market  ;  and  when  other  persons  have  like 
int«ir»'«t8.  hv  will,  of  conrse.  combine  with  those  other  persons  to 
maiiiuiu  il)i-»r  common  interests.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
Uiat  there  slumld  be  cither  legislative  reform,  civil-service  reform, 
or  ballot  reform,  «o  long  lu  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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exercises  the  power  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthiest, 
the  largest,  and  the  most  powerful  combinations  in  the  land. 

If  the  market  be  bo  limited  that  the  purchaser  ia  compelled  to 
buy  certain  articles  from  certain  persons,  the  motive  to  manufact- 
ure the  best  possible  article  is  removed  from  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  temptation  to  produce  the  meanest  possible  article  so  as 
to  obtain  the  highest  possible  profit  bccomoa  great,  if  not  irresist- 
ible. Where  the  market  is  crowded  by  competition  and  the  price 
ia  fixed  by  quality,  he  who  produces  at  the  lowest  cost  the  best 
article  secures  the  largest  part  of  the  market  and  the  largest 
profit.  He  must,  therefore,  study  carefully,  so  aa  to  make  the 
bestarticle  with  the  highest  skill  and  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  \eaet 
cost  of  production  necessarily  means  the  highest  coat  of  wage, 
because  the  greatest  skill  prodnces  not  only  the  beat  article,  but 
the  most  of  it.  Therefore,  under  that  very  competition  which  I  have 
supposed,  there  must  result  in  the  end  the  highest  human  skill  to 
which  is  paid  the  best  attainable  wage,  so  that  the  same  amount 
of  labor  may  produce  the  utmost  value  of  product.  This  produces 
necessarily  the  highest  human  development,  for  success  depends 
upon  skill  and  brain.  He  goes  to  the  wall  who  is  not  competent 
for  the  business  he  has  undertaken  ;  and  so  it  is  found  to  be  true 
in  all  of  tliose  products  which  have  no  protection  by  legislation. 
If  you  can  select  an  industry  where  the  price  paid  depends  apon 
the  highest  human  capacity,  you  will  find  that  he  succeeds  best 
who  has  the  greatest  skill,  and  so  on  down  from  the  artist  of  high- 
est renown  to  the  artisan  in  the  factories. 

The  rule  is  universally  true.  The  more  protection  is  g^ven — 
that  is,  the  more  competition  is  removed — and  the  more  limited 
becomes  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  especially  where  the  protlnct 
is  a  necessary  of  life,  the  less  honesty,  brain,  and  skill  are  required 
to  sell  the  protected  article;  and  so  high  tariffs  make  adulterated 
products.  Not  only  do  they  make  adulterated  products  inside  of 
the  barrier,  but  they  cause  competition  with  these  adulterated 
fabrics  by  undervalued  importations.  Honest  goods,  made  by 
honest  manufacturers  and  imported  by  honest  importers,  arc 
excluded  by  high  duties,  except  in  certain  rare  emergencies,  and 
consequently  the  only  competition  with  the  adulterated  domestic 
article  becomes  the  undervalued  imported  article  introduced 
through  fraud  and  perjury;  so  that  in  this  very  Congress  we  haro 
seen  the  majority,  under  the  lead  of  its  most  distingni>3hed  R«pre- 
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sentatirc  on  the  floor,  pasa  a  bill  depriving  importers  of  trial  by 
jury,  and  taking  away  from  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
importers^  the  right  to  ascertain  the  facts  by  judicial  processea  ; 
and  thia  is  justified  upon  the  ground  that  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
porters are  dishonest,  and  that  the  statements  concerning  importa- 
tions are  nntrue.  It  cannot  be,  in  a  commnnity  so  inextricably 
inter-involvod  as  wc  are,  that  a  large  class  of  manufacturers  can 
produce  mlulterated  goods,  and  a  large  class  of  importers  can 
habitually,  through  perjury,  import  undervalued  goods,  without 
comniercia!  morality  being  generally  impaired.  It  is  obviously 
not  unnatural  that  thinkers  like  Mr.  Gladstone  should  look  upon 
protective  tariffs  as  capable  of  producing  immoral  trade. 
Senator  Morrill,  who  is  always  frank  as  well  as  able,  says  : 

"  Axaetiaua  {irefera  to  make  a  home  umrket  for  all  of  their  agricultural  prod- 
BOta,  and  not  lo  depend  a poa  nnonrlAlD  and  elaslre  foreign  marketa,  Ererjr  ship- 
load of  wheat  or  com  exported  not  only  impovorlBhce  the  fortuity  of  the  land  whence 
it  WM  taken,  but  tnnd«  to  reduce  both  the  price  abroad  and  at  homo." 

Exports  of  agricultural  prod ucta  necessarily  render  possible  the 
Bale  of  the  surplus  remaining  after  the  wants  of  home  consump- 
tion have  been  supjjlied.  It  is  an  economic  law,  now  thoroughly 
understood,  that  the  value  of  the  surplus  fixes  tlie  value  of  the  en- 
tire product,  and  therefore  the  value  of  that  surplus  sold  abroad 
fixes  the  price  which  is  paid  at  home.  If  no  market  can  be 
foand  for  that  surplns,  then,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  entire 
product  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Is  it  improper  to  submit 
(fO  Senator  Morrill  the  inquiry.  What  would  have  become  of  the 
rioultural  products  of  America  if  there  had  been  no  foreign 
market  in  which  the  surplus  could  have  been  sold  ?  But  for  the 
foreign  market  taking  that  annual  surplus,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  we  should  have  been  a  bankrupt  nation.  How  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reach  a  state  of  mind  that  looks  upon  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving by  exportation  of  our  surplus  the  value  at  fairly-remunera- 
tive prices  of  our  agricultural  products  as  an  evil,  is  an  insoluble 
mystery.  If  our  farmers  could  not  have  sold  that  surplus  abroad, 
what  would  be  their  condition  to-day?  andhowconld  it  be  possible 
that  tlie  fact  that  we  raise  more  than  we  use  tends  to  poverty  ? 

A  nation,  like  a  man,  can  only  grow  rich  by  producing  more 
than  it  uses,  and  accumulating  year  by  year  the  value  of  that 
rly  8ur{)lns.  If,  also,  there  ha«l  been  subtracted  from  the 
1th  of  America  all  imports  which  were  purchased  by  the  agri- 
cultural surplus  sent  abroad,  our  industrial  Interests  would  bo 
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destroyed.     Then?  can  be  no  greater  d- '  tUaa    that  of  T" 

posnble    "home   market"    in  which    e..  _;    produced    in 

America  is  sold  and  in  which  STerything  needed  for  America  vi 
produced  here  and  sold  here.  The  verjr  existence  of  oar  in- 
dustries depends  upon  commerce — that  is,  upon  the  power  to  Hb- 
port  wliat  wo  need  iind  to  pay  for  it  by  what  we  export ;  what  we 
export  being  that  surplus  of  our  product  which  remains  after  our 
wants  are  supplied.  He  who  buys  must  ftnst  have  somHthing  to 
sell,  and  sell  it ;  and  hia  capacity  to  buy  is  precisely  measured  by 
what  he  obtains  for  that  which  he  sells.  Every  import  into 
America  is,  in  effect,  the  product  of  American  sweat ;  and,  if  put' 
chased  at  a  fair  price,  it  has  also  in  it  an  element  of  American  profit. 

The  farmer  produces  his  wheat,  and  if  he  sells  it  at  a  profit,  hs 
puts  the  money  thus  obtained  into  English  products  ;  and  if  he 
purchases  those  products  at  a  fair  price  when  he  imji  '   m. 

they  represent  his  sweat  and  skill  iu  tlio  production  of  ■  a, 

his  skill  and  profit  in  the  sale  of  his  wheat,  and  his  skill  and  profit 
afl  a  trader  in  the  purchase  of  the  foreign  product ;  so  that  when 
that  product  is  brought  to  America  and  sold,  it  is  as  much  his 
product — the  product  of  American  sweat — as  a  bushel  of  wheat 
produced  by  the  same  farmer  on  the  same  land  and  sold  in  New 
York,  instead  of  being  sent  to  Liverpool  for  sale.  Every  exaction 
in  the  shape  of  transportation,  commissions,  or  insurance  placed 
upon  that  wheat  retards  commerce,  injures  the  wheat-grower,  and 
adds  to  the  price  of  the  wheat  to  the  consumer ;  and  every  exac- 
tion put  ujKm  that  into  which  he  puts  his  money  before  it  goes 
into  the  oi>en  market  in  America,  in  the  shape  of  freight,  com- 
missioD,  insurance,  and  duty,  also  adds  to  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
impairs  the  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  triinsjiction,  and 
renders  the  whole  transaction  more  cumbersome,  uncertain,  and 
trouble«ome.  Therefore  it  is  to  the  true  interest  of  those  who  pro- 
duce these  exportations  that  the  exactions  shall  be  as  few,  a&  small, 
and  as  simple  as  possible  ;  for  in  the  end  all  of  these  burdens  comt* 
out  of  the  ultimate  consumers — and  the  ultimate  consumers  are 
the  laborers,  who  have  productni  the  roapoctive  articles  which  by 
our  mode  of  purchase  and  sale  are  bartered  for  each  other. 

It  is  astounding  to  hear  intelligent  men  spenk  of  the  poesi- 
bility  of  our  agricultural  products  being  consumed  at  home.  In 
round  numbers  we  are  sending  28  per  cent,  of  our  breadstuffs 
-tliat  is,  after  feeding  every  mouth  in  America,  there  is 
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^Je^ent.  of  our  breadetnffs  left  unused.  At  present  our  in- 
llstrial  capa<:ity  is  much  greater  than  our  industrial  needs. 
Every  industry  needs  a  larger  market.  We  produce  now  more 
than  we  can  consume.  We  are  being  strangled  by  the  limitations 
put  upon  our  market.  We  cannot,  therefore,  profitably  increase 
the  workmen  and  their  families  who  produce  these  manufact- 
ured products,  Yet  before  our  agricultural  products  can  be  con- 
sumed at  home  there  must  be  an  increase  of  Americaji  population 
of  about  nineteen  millions,  and  every  bread-winner  of  those  nine- 
teen roilHonB  must  go  to  work  at  something  which  does  not 
produce  breadstuflfs.  This,  of  course,  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of 
a  home  market  consuming  our  products.  If  wcfeed  ilie  nineteen 
millions  of  additional  mouths  which  are  necessary  to  consume  that 
product,  at  what  are  we  to  put  them  ? — for  already  we  overproduce. 

But  our  growth  is  largely  agriciiltunil.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
laborers  who  come  among  us  from  abroad  are  largely  skilled 
laborers.  Hence  our  agricultural  products  increase  more  rapidly, 
probably,  than  the  fabrics  of  our  looms  and  factories ;  and  this 
increased  production  must  find  a  market  elsewhere  ;  and  when  it 
fiad«  that  market,  the  amount  of  money  realized  by  the  sale 
in  that  market  is  substantially  spent  here ;  for  while  it  may  be 
LDTeflted  in  a  foreign  product,  that  foreign  product  represents  the 
American  wheat,  and  gives  capacity  to  the  foreign  workman  to 
buy  that  American  wheat.  Therefore,  economically  it  is  true,  and 
historically  it  is  proved,  that  the  larger  our  exportatious  the 
larger  necessarily  our  imj>ortations,  the  higher  are  the  prices  of 
domestic  products  here,  and  the  more  prosperous  are  all  our  in- 
dastriefl.  When  we  sell  most  abroad  and  buy  most  abroad,  wo 
have  in  America  more  money  to  buy  at  home,  and  the  period  is  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  growth ;  and  the  years  in  which  we 
bsTe  been  prosperous  can  be  selected  by  turning  to  the  statistical 
reports  and  taking  from  thi-m  the  years  of  largo  foreign  commerce. 

The  mere  repetition,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  of  the  asser- 
tion that  wages  depend  upon  the  tariff  has  been  accepted  by  many 
proof  that  it  is  tnie,  wlien  the  fact  stares  them  in  the  face  that 

rate  of  wages  does  not  bcjir  any  perceptible  relation  to  the 
tariff.  That  it  has  some  effect  is  true  ;  that  this  effect,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  is  deleterious  I  have  not  any  doubt;  but  the  other  causes 
are  go  numerous  and  ao  potent  that  as  yet  they  seem  to  control. 
All  the  Koropean  countries  have  a  high  tariff  except  Great  Britain. 
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The  wages  in  erery  part  of  Bnropo  are  lower  than  they  are  to 
Great  Britain.  Since  Great  Britain  changed  her  ecoooroic  tjttem 
her  wages  have  conttantlj  increa«e<l,  and  they  continue  to  UKsreasb 
Now,  ti  these  statemenU  contain  the  whole  of  the  case,  it  wonld 
seeiffi  to  follow  that  the  high  tariff  redaces  th«  wages  in  '  ■>! 

Europe,  and  free  trade  increases  them  in  Great  Britain.  »ui  .uis 
is  not  the  whole  case.  The  hardens  of  taxiition.  whirh  »»»♦  %rry 
great  in  all  continental  Eorape,  must  nltin 
The  inheritance  of  oentaries  of  miagorernxi.^  u.;  .^  . . 
heavy  taxation,  porertj,  and  low  wage*  ;  and  also  <: 
manhood,  retanftstion  of  ind  net  rial  skill*  maptnett  in  iiuiiutnal 
labor,  so  that  the  wage-worker  prodnoes  less  and  is  worth  less  as  s 
worker  ;  the  exactions  are  greater,  and  his  condition  in  life  is  de- 
plorable. An  Englishman  prodoees  in  fifty-six  hoots  mot«  than 
his  brother  Frenchman  or  Italian  in  seTenty-two  hoars ;  is  worth 
that  moch  more ;  and  he  prodoees  not  only  more,  bat  a  better  arti- 
cle, and  his  employer  has  a  larger  capital  and  a  greater  capacity  for 
hnaneas,  and  so  anareB  to  his  product  a  wider  market.  Prodocing 
abetter  article  at  a  lower  cost,  rendibie  in  a  wider  market,  it  folloire 
that  he  is  worth  more.  His  employer  also  can  afford  to  pay  mace, 
because  the  exactions  rt-qaired  of  him  by  his  goTenuBent  are  loa. 
When  we  come  to  this  continent,  we  find  ptedaeiy  the  aaas 
condition  of  affiurs.  Guiada,  the  United  States,  and  ICexico  bars 
protectire  tariffs.  Tbeso  three  conntries  oceapy  a  oontiiMnt,  and 
the  wages  of  the  faiboiers  differ,  not  only  in  caeh  of  the  aavetal 
coantries,  but  in  different  portions  of  the  respeetiTe '*-•<>' ••^'s. 
The  sTenge  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Maine  is  t357ayBar,  wL 
nectieat  it  is  1385  a  year;  in  Vermont.  1303,  and  in  ICasaiobatieUs, 
1364.  These  foor  States,  lying  close  togeth^,  nader  precisely 
the  same  protective  system,  inhabited  by  exactly  the  swne  raw 
and  type  of  people,  would,  by  the  rales  proftoanded  by  oar  pro- 
tection friends,  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages ;  and  yet  the  faets 
diow  that  the  laborer  obtains  in  each  of  these  States  a  differait 
amount  from  that  which  his  brother-workman  does  in  either  of 
the  oihen.  And  this  appears  to  be  true  aa  to  the  eitiea  aa  veil  as 
the  States.  I  take  the  folloviag  figures  from  the  speech  of  my 
friend  and  coUeagne,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Battervotth,  deliTered 
in  the  Hooas  on  May  16,  18SS :  In  Lynn,  Mass..  the  rale  per 
capiu  15  #4C9.  while  in  LoweQ  it  is  #v  n  Chietgo  it  is 

fmy^  twr  r»ptta  $4'?-  ..  .'liiladelpUa  the 
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rate  is  |t340.  In  Lawrence.  Mass.,  the  rate  is  1331,  while  in 
Netw  Orleans  it  is  $391,  and  in  Dubuque,  la..  1461.  This  dis- 
parity marks  the  relative  wages  of  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  rale  as  to  the  relation  between  the  wages  of  the  workman 
and  the  cost  of  the  product  is  that,  as  the  skill  of  the  laborer 
iocroasee,  the  cost  of  the  product  decreiises,  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  wage  to  cost  increjwes.  In  a  new  country,  where  land 
is  low  and  labor  is  scarce,  where  all  the  avenues  of  life  are  prac- 
tically opened  to  the  industrious,  the  frugal,  and  the  sober,  labor 
is  neccs^irily  high  ;  it  is  in  great  demand.  It  does  not  like  to 
work  for  wages  paid  by  another,  but  seeks  employment  for  itself. 
And  so  the  new  countries  pay  high  wages,  and  our  new  West, 
without  any  protection  by  means  of  the  tariff  against  the  rich,  pros- 
perous, and  successful  East,  prospers.  Where  a  country  is  thickly 
populated  ;  where  the  industries  are  carefully  separated  ;  where 
ibor  is  plentiful ;  where  tho  skill  required  for  certain  industries 
renders  Ubor  comparatively  unprofitable  in  other  industries  ; 
where  the  avenues  of  life  open  to  the  laborer  are  comparatively 
few,  except  to  the  unusually  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  able,  there 

.labor    must  combine    to  take   care   of    itself :    the  relation   of 

^employer  and  employee   created  is  entirely  different  from  that 
relation  in  the  far  West ;  and  the  wage  of  the  laborer  is  affected 

^by  all  these  conditions. 

But  here,  again,  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  bottom  is  that  the 
lore  readily  the  product  of  his  labor  can  be  sold,  tho  better  the 
article  is,  and  the  higher  its  price,  the  more  will  the  laborer  obtain 
for  his  labor.  lie  needs  the  widest  possible  market  in  which  that 
product  can  be  sold,  and  the  more  the  market  is  limited  his  wage 
becomes  reduced.  So,  also,  tho  larger  tho  competition  consistent 
with  a  fair  profit,  the  better  it  is  for  him;  for  if  his  employer  hag 
no  competitor,  then  he  is  the  sole  controller  of  the  wage  which 
he  shall  pay.  If  he  controls  the  market  in  which  the  fabric  is  to 
be  aold,  he  controls  the  price  at  which  the  fabric  is  to  be  sold, 

jSnd  he  can  control  also  the  price  which  he  will  pay  for  the  ma- 
srial  contained  therein  and  for  the  labor  necessary  to  turn  that 
material  into  tho  finished  fabric.     Therefore,  whatever  may  be 

i4ho  interest  of  tho  employer,  it  is  clearly  to  tho  interest  of  the 
kborer  that  there  shall  bo  no  trammel  put  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  material  with  which  ho  has  to  work  and  no  limit  to  the 
market  in  which  bis  product  is  to  bo  sold. 
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diutriea,  so  that  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  increased  wage  of 
theae  comparatirely  few  laborers  is  paid  by  taxing  the  labor  of 
those  who  work  in  unprotected  industries.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
beat  statisticians  that  7  per  cent,  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  those 
working  for  gain  who  can  be  affected  by  our  present  high  tariff. 
Some  have  made  the  estimate  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  wages  of  any  ebiployeea  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  protective  system,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  its  effect  has 
been  to  give  to  the  employers  in  these  protected  industries  such 
control  of  their  labor  as  has  enabled  them  to  fii  the  price  of  it ; 
and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  is  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  country  as  nearly 
free  aa  the  necessities  of  the  government  will  permit. 

From  January  1,  1884,  to  January  1,  1890,  we  exported  of 
domestic  product*  the  enormous  sum  of  $4,304,086,830.  Not  a 
dollar  of  this  product  could  find  a  purchaser  in  America;  not  one 
pound  or  yard  of  the  enormous  amount  for  which  we  obtained 
this  sum  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  famous  "  home  market."  It 
is,  therefore,  absolutely  certain  that  not  only  would  we  have  lost 
this  sum  of  over  $4,000,000,000,  but  a  very  much  larger  amount, 
because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  oar  agi-icultural  and 
manufacturing  products  for  which  we  found  a  market  at 
home.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  could  have  doubled  this 
anrpluB  if  we  had  been  able  to  find  a  market  in  which  to  sell  it; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  were  markets  for  us  in 
which  there  were  buyers  who  had  something  to  sell  which  we 
wanted,  bat  which  we  could  not  buy  because  of  the  burdens  im- 
poaed  by  our  tariff,  and,  therefore,  that  our  sales  were  limited, 
not  by  our  capacity  to  produce,  but  by  our  capacity  to  sell  and 
purchase  under  our  tariff.  How  great  the  disaster  would  have 
been  if  we  had  been  totally  excluded  from  the  foreign  markets,  if 
"no  ship-loads  of  wheat  "  had  been  carried,  and  no  cotton  ex- 
ported, and  no  manufactures  sent  abroad,  cannot  be  measured. 
The  conception  of  an  exclusive  "  home  market,"  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  lu,  is  one  of  those  mysterious  de- 
lasions  which  cannot  be  accounted  for.  In  addition,  during  this 
period  we  exported  the  sum  of  181,345,984  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise, which  passed  through  our  hands  and  on  which  we  obtained 
commission,  and  perhaps  insurance  and  warehouse  fees.  The  cost 
oi  mvrvly  handling  this  commerce  amounts  to  a  snm  so  large  that 
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.  vkiek  •nta  into  tha 
■poR  vhith  the  datr  akme 
Wc  iBported  of  articiw  v&oflj  or  portiallT  mann- 
■  immmamfmstmim  or  nifhaniral  artt  •&4,3d4,i 
OB  vUeh  w  paid  a  di^  of  tS9JUa»Q9S.  This  aggregate 
of  iaM,489,Sn  waa  paid  for  sialenal  absotatelj  needed  hj 
oar  MMoftetannL  Tha  auierial  eamtei  be  laiaed  in  Amc 
or  pwduced  Immc^  and  ita  taipartation  is  a  oecossatj.  This  enc 
nuMH  sam  it  that  which  ve  are  eoaipdled  to  paj  for  the  necc 
natertal  which  oar  workmen  mast  nse  in  the  znannfactures  il 
which  Ibejf  are  employed.  And  tbedatj,  tST.SSS.TSO,  is  adirecC 
protection  paid  to  the  foreign  manafactnrer  and  workman  to  help 
them  cxclade  onr  workmen  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  ia 
JQst  that  mach  more  added  to  the  cost  of  the  American  product, 
.and  that  mnch  additional  burden  put  upon  the  American  maun- 
fftctnniriio  m  to  render  him  that  much  less  capable  of  paying 
bett«r  wagos  to  his  workmen  and  making  better  goods  out  of  his 
matorlal.  This  ia  the  annual  tribute  paid  in  this  single  instance 
by  lh«i  Amcrioaii  workman  to  the  foreign  workman  under  the  pies 
of  "  prot«otion  to  Arnoriain  labor."  It  does  not  affect  competi- 
tion in  the  foreign  market  alone,  but  it  gives  such  an  advantage 
to  th(i  foreign  workman  as  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  compete 
In  mir  lnmu'  market.  ThiH  i.s  illustrated  by  therontiuual  increase 
of  the  vftluo  i)f  wooIUmi  produi'ls  imported.  Every  year  the  amount 
In  nUau  of  iniptnlinl  flniahed  woollen  fabrica  increasea.  It  is 
'"  '  ■'  •  '  om,  the  foreign 

he  can  sue- 
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oeasfuUj  compote  with  the  American  workman  in  our  own  markets. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1887-88  we  imported  of  finished  woollen 
fubrica  147,158,048;  daring  the  fiscal  year  1888-89  we  imported 
15^,081,482 — an  increase  of  something  over  $5,500,000.  Every 
y»rd  of  this  finished  product  ought  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
America,  and  would  have  been  if  we  had  such  a  revision  of  our 
tariff  system  as  is  needed.  Every  dollar  of  the  wages  and  profit 
in  this  large  sum  ought  to  go  to  American  workmen  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  It  is  now  absolutely  clear  that  this  reform  is 
pressing  upon  us;  and  yet  it  is  resisted  with  all  the  power  of  the 
combinations  which  maintain  the  system  of  protection. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  statisticians  has  asked,  the  pertinent 
question,  * '  How  much  have  the  iron  and  steel  consumed  in  the 
United  States  cost  our  consumers  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  same 
materials  to  consumers  supplied  in  Great  Britain  ?  "  Who  are  the 
consumers  of  iron  and  steel  material  ?  To  whom  must  the  foreign 
pig-iron  or  ore  be  handed  for  work  ?  It  is  the  American  workmen 
who  use  these  materials  in  the  construction  of  all  manner  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  cost  of  the  material,  if  unreasonably  larger  here 
than  abroad,  must  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  the  wages  or  profits. 
For  as  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  article  must  not  so  largely  exceed 
the  cost  of  the  competing  article  as  to  be  driven  out  of  the  market, 
whatever  is  unduly  paid  for  the  material  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
wage  of  the  workman  or  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer;  and  as  the 
manufacturer  and  workman  are  both  Americans,  this  loss,  upon 
whomsoever  it  falls,  falls  upon  an  American,  and  the  gain,  who- 
ever gets  it,  goes  to  a  foreign  competitor.  He  answers  the  ques- 
tion by  a  calculation  which  no  one  can  substantially  correct  or 
deny — that  the  added  cost  for  this  last  ten  years,  that  the  in- 
creased cost  to  the  American  consumer  over  what  the  foreign con- 
Bomer  had  to  pay,  is  $700,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $70,000,000 
« jrettr.  This  is  protection  which  the  American  protective  Bysteia 
f^veg  to  the  foreign  workman  over  the  American  workman. 

The  true  protection  of  the  iron  and  steel  interests  in  the  United 
States,  as  concluded  by  this  eminent  economist,  undoubtedly  is 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  duties  on  ore,  and  the  reduction  of 
dntiee  on  crude  iron  and  steel,  with  the  speedy  purpose  of  wiping 
oat  all  duties  on  pig-iron,  so  that  the  American  manufacturer 
may  obtain  his  crude  material  upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  his 
foreign  competitor.    Witli  this  done,  well  may  Mr.  Bent,  of  Penu 
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cheaper  than  "  its  competing  article  ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce this,  then  uuy  system  which  tends  to  prevent  the  production 
of  such  an  article  is  unwise,  if  not  immoral,  and  ought  at  once  to 
be  changed.  We  agree  with  the  Senator  that  wo  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  this  result.  We  have  no  doubt  that^  by  removing 
the  trammels  upon  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  material 
needed,  giving  at  once  to  the  American  workman  equal  advan- 
tages with  his  foreign  competitor,  this  could  be  said  of  all 
American  manufactures,  and  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  the 
^^jjrotectivc  system  was  a  system  which  inured  only  to  the  benefit, 
l^ftttd  that  temporarily,  of  the  monopolies  created  by  it  or  of  the 
clanes  who  were  immediately  its  beneficiaries. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
America  have  beea  produced  by  this  system  ;  and  yet  when  it  is 
charged  that  it  creatws  private  fortunes,  the  charge  is  indignantly 
denied,  and  it  is  alleged  tliiit  of  the  great  fortunes  of  America 
only  one  out  of  fifty  baa  been  produced  by  it — that  is,  that  great 
fortunes  in  America  can  be  made  in  the  projwrtion  of  forty-nine 
to  one  outside  of  the  industries  protected  by  the  tariff;  that  the 
profits  which  arise  from  other  business,  not  within  the  scope  of 
it«  protection,  give  to  the  followers  of  those  pursuits  fortunes  in 
the  ]»roportion  of  forty-nine  to  one  given  by  the  tariff.  And 
white  it  is  also  claimed  that  this  tariff  is  necessary  to  the  manu- 
facturing States,  it  is  with  equal  vohetnence  alleged  that  it  does 
not  mukv  the  manufacturing  States,  by  its  protective  duties,  as 
rich  as  those  agricultural  States  which  have  no  immediate  benefit 
from  it.  It  is  a  system,  therefore,  that  directly  benefits  nobody, 
— not  even  those  who  are  immediately  protected, — but  that  indi- 
rectly, by  some  occult  and  mysterious  power,  it  greatly  benefits 
those  who  are  not  protected  by  it.  If  those  States  whose  indus- 
tries are  not  protected  by  the  tariff,  and  those  persons  whose 
pursuits  are  not  protectetl  by  its  provisions,  grow  wealthy,  why 
have  a  system  which  does  not  give  equal  advantage  to  those  who 
most  labor  under  its  provisions  ? 

A  great  Aiiierioan  unco  said  that  the  richest  legacy  bequeathed 
by  our  lievoliitioimry  forefathers  was  absolute  free  trade  between 
the  States  ;  that  with  our  race  free  in«titntion«  were  certain  to 
come  '  ■'  it  with  thirteen  colonics  it  was,  beyond  peradvent- 
fUv,  li  ,.'  to  create  a  government  much  different  from  that 

icd  by  the  Constitution.  But  with  the  opinion  then  prevalent 
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THK  DKP AMOTION  Or  CBAtUjOTTX  BBONTA. 

bi  1HX  flnt  edition  of  Hra.  GukeU'a  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  '  ahe  deoUrM 
that  the  shadow  caat  open  the  hitherto-paaoefnl  family  Id  the  Hawortb  paraonace 
b7  BnuiweU'a  intrlKne  with  hla  employer's  wife  bad  much  to  do  with  the  morbid 
atraia  of  ineUDchol;  that  tinged  bis  slater's  life  and  letters. 

"  All  her  life  waa  labor  and  pain,"  writes  a  school  (rleod,  "  and  abe  nerer  threw 
down  the  harden  for  the  sake  of  present  pleaeore." 

In  1877  appeared  "  Charlotte  Bronte,  &  Monograph,'  hy  T.  Wemysa  Reld.  elalm- 
ins  as  authority  Miaa  Brontv's  hltherto-anpabllshed  letters  to  Ellen  Nusaey,  her 
llflS'loag  confldante.  According  to  this  writ«r,  "  Currer  Bell's  "  two  terms  In  the 
Brussels  I"  Vlllette  "t  pension  of  M.  and  Mme.  Ueger  were  "  the  turning-point  In  bar 
eareer,  and  iU  true  history  and  meaning  are  to  be  fonnd  in  '  VUlette,'  the  niaat«r- 
work  uf  her  mind,  and  the  reyelation  of  the  most  vivid  passages  In  her  own  heart's 
history.  .  .  .  Her  spirit,  If  not  her  heart,  had  been  oaptnred  and  held  captire  la 
the  Belgian  city." 

CXtnfeniloo  to  this  efllsct  is  eliminated  from  a  sentence  written  by  Charlotte  to 
bar  Mend.  The  slaters  were  recalled  from  Brussels  by  the  deat.h  of  their  aunt.  Emily 
aaanmed  tbe  place  of  the  deceased  as  hoiuekoeper,  and  Charlotte  went  back  to  pna- 
eoate  the  studies  which  Wfre  to  enable  ber  to  carry  out  the  cherished  project  of 
opening  a  school  at  Hawortb.  Yeeuv  afterward  she  writes  :  "  I  retttmed  to  Bmaaels 
,  agaiaat  my  conscience,  prompted  by  what  seemed  then  an  Irrealstlble  Unpnlae.  I 
waa  pnnished  (or  my  selfUb  folly  by  a  total  withdrawal,  for  more  than  two  years,  of 
hftpvlaaaa  and  p— c«  of  mind." 

"Tbe  truth  moBt  be  told,"  says  Mr.  Reid.  "  I  see  nothing  In  It  whioh  aOtetaher 
fame  and  bonor.  .  .  .  With  that  heart-hletory  weighing  npon  ber  she  began  to 
write  again,  stirred  by  deeper  tboagbts,"  etc 

Mr.  Attgnstlne  BlrreU,  in  1887,  goes  a  step  farther.  Agreeing  with  Mr.  Reld  that 
Charlotte's  true  life  ti  written  between  tbe  lines  In  "  Villotte,"  be  oracularly  adviaea 
than  who  thas  read  "to  hold  their  tongnes  about  their  disooTertea,  real  ar  supposed, 
aod  their  surmises,  however  shrewd  or  keen."  He  Ukewlae  qnotes  the  passage  ttom 
Charlotte's  letter  to  Mlas  Noseey,  glTcn  above,  and  proceeds  todlvolge  hladisooyery 
or  sarinUe  ; 

"  Bmsacls  was  "  ^during  this  second  sqlotini)  "  a  disappointing  tallnre.  It  was 
not  what  she  hoped  It  would  be  when,  asaanst  tbe  voice  of  oonsoience,  she  returned 
afawe  after  her  aunt's  death.  Madame  H^r  became  ssti  siiitert.  Miss  Bront4  got 
oo  better  with  tbe  hosband.  In  fact,  although  her  shrness  stood  In  tbe  way  of  Eer 
wlabea^  she  waa  one  of  those  women  whose  sympathies  go  out  easier  (•fafto  men 
thas  to  tboae  of  their  own  aex.  and  whose  utelleets  work  better  In  male  than  in 
fanale  oompsLoy. 

**  Madameu^ser  was  aliw.  besides  being  a  woman,  as  determined  a  RomaB 
CMboUe  as  waa  Charlotte  a  fierce  Protestant.  .  .  .  Itadame,  In  the  optntOB  el 
karwnU'taacher,  waa  an  Idolator :  and  what  Mlas  Brantt  waa  in  Madam*  H^gar'a 
—4t  *s  Ottirr  oniy  gv—HnQ  r 

U  a  half-tniLh  be  the  wot«t  of  libels,  the  passage  I  ItalicUe  should  suffice  to 
[iBthe~Aame''aBddMaoy  the"honor''of  her  whose  partlaaa  Mr.  Reld  pro- 
■  lob«  wbOagtrtoctboUiaMnpoo  which  Mr.  BlrreU  play* aaehfllppMtt  varl- 
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aiiona-  More  bononble,  beti«iue  more  outapoken.  Umb  hl^  f«UairHDOaa(f»pl>iA 
Jlr.  Blrrell  "  pata  a  nam*  to  "  tba  man.  In  what  the  tm«  axtlat  protaata  *j-*"^  h 
an  onwanrnntable  aasomplion  and  violation  of  the  lawa  and  etiqnatta  of  tha  gvOi. 
he  aaerta  that.  In  her  grsatesl  book,  the  aathor  turned  her  aUU-raw  haart  laaldt 
ont  to  th«  tooch  or  the  curiona  and  the  biting  breath  of  the  critic  fotipiUal  at  tha 
minor  fact  that  Charlotto.  aa  Jane  Kyre,  had  already  married  Rocbealor,  Rem  and 
Blrrell  Idcntifr  her  oa  Lacy  Snowe,  and  abow  her  to  be  in  love  with  Paul  KwimnfiMl, 
tlM  oUcr  e0o  of  Madame  H^car'a  boaband.  Back  of  the  berolo  daiu[ht«r  and  lortai 
wUe  w«  have  honored  In  the  iireat  noTeliat,  Ilea  an  ugly  atory  that  ebansaa  Ifea  mtt- 
anoa  of  genlua  into  the  (lame  flieketintr  abore  a  abaUow.  ahameful  grare. 

Leat  wo  abould  atill   huir  our  doubt  of  Ihia  moaatrone  thing,  we  are  oazll 
fronted  with  an  Engllah  letter  In  a  late  number  of  The  Critic,  upon  "The  Ho 
Charlotto  Bronte."  aignod  "  U  B.  Walford."    She  afflnna  : 

"  Paul  Emmannel  la  atlll  alive,  and  but  recently  dellrered  xm,  wiKms  Other 
cnrioaitlee.  a  number  of  eaaaya  oompoaed  both  by  Charlotte  and  EmiJ^  Brau*  wUla 
under  hla  charge  at  Broaaela.  and  correotod  and  emende  '  ' 
These  eaaaya  are  upon  do  account  to  get  Into  print,  and 


under  his  charge  at  Broaaela.  and  correotod  and  emended  by  blni  as'  their 

These  eaaaya  are  upon  DO  account  to  get  Into  print,  and  It  la  eaay  to    1^ ^ 

Although  Cbarlotto'a  leltora  to  her  preceptor  are.  It  la  feared,  by  tola  time  destroy  td. 


eaay  to  diacvm  why 


no  letter  could  breathe  more  tranaparently  and  more  nnoonacioosly  the  emotiona  by 
which  that  proud  yet  tender  aplrlt  was  torn  In  twain  than  does  one  of  the  abort 
papers  whicn  I  saw  the  other  aay  at  Ukley.  The  elaborate  epiatle  In  which  Moo- 
aieur  H^er  detailed  hla  roasona  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  petitions  on  the  snli^t 
waa  not  required  by  me.  after  one  brief  perusal  of  the  little  aaaay.  The  lefnaat 
breathes  a  blgh  and  cblvalrous  tone,  and  with  the  motive  ona  can  Ana  no  fault,  bnL 
apart  from  pubhclt  y,  it  la  «ad  to  think  that  neither  letters  nor  eaaaya  were  treasiirea 
for  their  own  aakoa  by  the  Bruaaela  schoolniaatar.  It  almoat  makea  one's  blood  boD 
to  think  of  that  warm,  imaginative,  hungry  and  thirsty  girlish  heart,  beating 
against  its  bora,  underrated  and  mlaunderBtood  by  the  eprlghtly,  amlabto^  tnu 
withal  ondiaceming  and  aelf-oplnioDAled  man  who  was  its  Ideal.  ...  He  T 
bright,  Tain,  handaome  octogenarlaD.  charming  and  delighting  to  obaim,  OBKer| 
talk,  and  as  eager  for  an  andlence.  as  exacting  of  homage  and  eubaervienoe  MlnH 
days  when  schoolgirls  trembled  at  his  glance.    Imagine  nlm  fifty  years  agoi  and  ] 

can  hardly  go  wroni?  In  ininglnlng  ■  veir  taacinatlng  paraonage;  then  recollect  tl 

fifty  years  ago  or  ibereabouta  the  little  Yorkshire  Duraery  Kovemeaa  took  bar  flnt 
flight  to  Broaaela.  and  there  beheld  Paoi  Bmtnanuel— W  90uA  tout!  " 

Herein  Is  mystery  t  That  which  a  brief  peroaai  of  one  little  eaaay  beAxayed  to 
our  letter-writer  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  bright,  vain  Frenchman.  What.  then. 
were  the  reaaona  detailed  in  an  elaborate  epiatle  for  refusing  to  auTTender  to  print 
and  the  public  the  essays  emended  and  preserved  (Ignorantly)  by  him  I  l>et  us  con 
Judicially  the  proofs  In  Bupi>ort  of  the  theory  rolled,  like  an  unctuous  morsel,  under 
the  tongue  of  each  of  our  latter-day  biographers. 

L  Charlotte's  trunk  confosalon,  already  quoled.  Put  we  side  by  side  with  this  an 
extract  from  another  letter  to  Ellen  Nussey,  written  soon  after  Charlotte's  retwm. 
"  If  I  could  leave  home,  I  should  not  be  at  Hawortb.  Life  la  paaaing  away,  and  I 
am  doing  nothing,  earning  nothing  I  When  I  am  able  to  leave  homei.  I  shall  ba 
quite  past  the  prime  of  life,  my  faculties  will  be  wasted,  and  my  tew  acqulremeota 
in  a  great  measure  forgotten.  .  .  .  \^1]en  I  consult  my  oonsolenoo,  It  afflrma  that 
I  am  right  in  staying  at  home,  and  bitter  are  Its  npbraidings  when  f  yiMldtoan 
eager  deeire  for  release." 

The  divine  unrest  of  soul  and  Imagination;  the  angulabed  beat  agalnat  the  ban 
of  the  caged  eagle:  the  smothered  aeed  "  in  the  cold  earth,  quickening  at  heart  and 
longing  for  the  air  "—need  we  look  farther  than  tbeao  for  explanation  of  the  "  total 
withdrawal  of  happtnosa  and  peace  of  mind  "  I 

Or,  It  the  vulgar  requisition  for  a  lover  In  the  caae  must  be  honored,  waa 
M.  H^er  the  only  man  she  met  in  Bruaaela  I  Knowing  the  shy,  proud  spirit  as 
some  of  UB  do,  it  la  easier  to  believe  that  "one  dear,  fatal  name"  was  never  breathad 
except  in  prayer  than  thai  she  bewailed  in  print  her  unrequited  alTSitloo  for 
another  woman's  husband. 

There  are  stUl  souls  so  pure,  and  unhackneyed  by  sophistical  cant  of  eleotlve 
afBnitles,  that  they  see  little  dllTerence  between  the  "  emotions  by  which  this  proud 
andtender  spirit  was  torn  in  twain,"  and  the  poadlon  that  led  her  dying  trotbar  to 
"stuff  his  pockets  "  with  a  married  woman's  love-letten. 
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3.  Mr.  Held  details  the  tedloua  Btoffei  of  the  trsvaU  thatprodnoed  "Vlllette  " 
— cunsed,  be  sKaerte,  by  afflloLire  memories.  Tet  ho  tronsoribea  this  pasaage  :  "  I 
Imto  aometlnie*  deaponded  and  almoat  doepalr«d  becanse  there  waa  no  one  to  whom 
to  read  a  line,  or  of  whom  to  aak  a  ooonaeL  '  Jane  Kjre '  waa  not  written  under 
■ocb  clrcnmatanoea,  nor  were  two-thirds  of  'Shlrlox.'  "  Mrs.  Onakell  says  :  "The 
pvo  Jald  down  when  there  were  three  aUtera,  allTe  and  loylng,  waa  taken  ap  when 
one  alone  remained.*'  Charlotte  named  the  chapter  that  began  that  last  third  of 
"Shirley."  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death."  Why  ooiijare  other  shades  to 
haunt  it  I 

a.  M.  Hfger  waa  Paul  Emmanuel.  "  Lucy  Snowe  is  the  truest  picture  of  the  real 
Charlotte  Brouf."  Charlotte's  merry  allusiona  In  her  letters  to  "the  little  man 
whom  none  of  you  like  "  do  not  mar  the  ouitlos  of  tbe  hypothesis  that  she  loved  M. 
H*sv,  returned  to  Bruasela  for  hla  sake,  waa  oonTictod  and  sent  home  "  suddenly  " 
by  Ua  wife,  whom  C3iarlotte  "  jtaid  off  "  by  writing  her  up  as  Madame  Beck.  Why, 
then,  does  Mr.  Reld  brand  as  "  bitter  and  shsmefal  words  when  applied  to  one  of 
the  truNt  and  purest  of  women,"  .  and  Birrell  as  "nauseous  and  malignant 
hypocrisy."  the  critique  of  the  Quarltrly  Rrririp  upon  "Jane  Kyre"!  "If  we 
aacrlbe  the  book  to  a  woman  at  all,  we  have  no  alternatlTe  bat  tu  ascribe  it  to  one 
who  baa.  for  some  suflleient  reason,  long  forfeited  tbe  soeioty  of  bur  own  sex." 

Thla  woman,  who,  thirty-six  yeara  ago,  laid  down  for  all  time  the  pen  that  waa 
seldom  wielded  for  aelf-defenoe.  once  wrote  a  letter  to  a  reviewer  who  called  hlmaelf 
IMendly.  I  oopy  it  entire  without  comment,  apropoi  to  the  query  whether  she  was 
in  lore  with  M.  H^ger: 
"Too.  H.  LKwn.Kaq.: 

"  I  can  be  on  mj  guard  against  mj  onemlea^  but  God  deliver  me  from  fHandal— 

OCRRKR  BKU." 

iLktuon  KuiLAifa. 

n. 

LTMAN  BKKCHKR  ANS   IJrWJkST  DXKNATIO.f. 

1  JiBK  leare  to  correct  a  statement  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Tuokerman  eoncomlng  mj 
tetbar.  Or.  l^man  Beecber,  In  Tob  Kokth  Ahjeiucan  Review  for  January.  UtO, 
II  ooeura  In  an  aooonnt  of  a  sermon  which  he  alleges  be  board  my  father  deliver 
The  statomeot  la  that,  after  describing  the  horrors  of  hell,  etc,  the  preacher  spoke 
of  a  mother  who  had  tailed  to  have  her  child  baptised.  The  child  waa  killed  through 
the  caroleaaness  of  a  nurse,  and  my  father  is  represented  as  saying  :  "That  child, 
who  might  have  been  an  angel  In  heaven,  is  now,  through  the  ncgllgonoo  of  its  par- 
ents in  tbe  matter  of  baptism,  a  tenant  of  bell ";  whereupon  oao  man  Is  said  to  hava 
marv-hod  out  of  the  church. 

This  statement  represents  my  father  as  bellerlng  and  teaching  (I)  that  an  infant 
Is  regenerated  and  fltted  for  heaven  by  l>aptism  ;  <Z|  that  tf  not  baptized  it  beoomes 
■  loaanl  of  hell.  It  also  rapresonta  (3}  that  apparently  but  on?  man  dissented  from 
tboaa  atatements:  and  (I)  that  tbe  congregation  dlaapprovod  of  his  dissent  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  preacher. 

If  Mr.  Tnckorman  hod  represented  himself  as  having  heard  I>r.  Channlng 
IMMmaoe  Unttarlanism.  and  t«ach  orthodoxy  to  bis  propio  with  their  unanimons 
■pplanae.  It  could  not  be  more  incredible  or  contrary  to  fact  than  these  allegations 
eDnconilng  my  father.  HU  position  on  this  queation  of  lofantdamnatton  wasaa  well 
known  na  that  of  Dr.  Channlng  on  UnltarianUm.  Sooo  after  his  settlement  In  Bo«- 
ton,  in  1828.  my  father  became  satisfied  that  effbrts  were  bedng  extcnslrely  made  to 
ebeck  the  progress  of  orthodoxy  by  alleging  that  Its  advocates  held  and  taught  the 

Bnatloo  of  infants.  To  meet  this  allegation,  he  published  in  U2T  the  following 
atement  in  a  note  to  his  sermon  on  the  government  of  God; 

"  t  am  aware  that  Calvlniita  are  represented  as  bellerlng  and  teaching  the 
monstrous  doctrine  that  Infants  are  damned,  and  that  bell  Isdonbtleea  paved  with 
their  bones.  But,  ha  ring  passed  the  age  of  fifty,  and  been  oonversant  for  thirtv 
ymum  with  the  moat  approved  C'alvinlttic  writera,  and  perBonatly  acquainted  witii 
OMny  of  the  moot  dlaiuiguiahed  Oalviniatia  dlrinea  in  New  bglana  and  In  tine 
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MlddJe  and  Soiith<  i 
heanl  of  any  book  >« 
who  believed  or  t*u>; 


stern  State*,  I  must  lay  that  I  have  never  veen  nor 
Hi  ffuob  a  aeDtlment.  nor  a  man,  minister,  nor  lannan 
d  I  fe«l  authariaed  to  aajr  that  Calriniato,  aa abodr. 


are  aa  far  from  teaoajax  ibe  doctrine  of  infant  damnaUon  as  aiir  of  thoae  witofalaal; 
aocruM  them.  And  I  would  earnestly  and  aflectlonatety  reoooiuiend  to  all  peraam 
who  hare  been  acaastoroed  to  proM^te  the  ilander  that  they  (commit  to  tnemorjr 
witbont  delar  the  Ninth  Commanament.  which  lOp  Tboa  abalt  not  boar  Calae  wltaaa 
against  thy  neighbor.'  " 

Thla  statement,  made  early  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry,  excit«id  onlTonMi 
attention  and  emotion.  His  own  conKreRation  were  unsnimonii  in  their  approva]  of 
it.  It  repadiates  aa  a  slander  the  charge  that  he  or  any  orthodox  minister  tancbt 
the  doctrine  of  infant  damnation.  Is  it  not  absurd  and  luoralljr  Improbable  tiiat  my 
father  should  in  a  sermon  contradict  his  emphatic  public  declarations  I  Is  it  not 
abaiird  to  sappoee  that  bis  people,  who  unanimously  agreud  with  htm  ia  rcjaetliv 
Infant  damnation,  approved  of  iraob  a  public  declaration  of  it  I  Is  it  not  ahaord  to 
■nppoae  that  ho  oaDtradlct«d  his  w«lI-ltnown  denial  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  the 
case  of  infants,  and  taught  it  on  this  occaj°ion  only  as  an  Introduction  to  the  doctrine 
of  infant  damnation,  which  he  hod  always  denied  and  recently  publicly  denooaocd 
In  a  most  emphatic  manner  as  an  unmUiKated  slander  I 

These  erroneous  statements  bare  been  corrected  by  sotne  American  reUgtotn 
papers.  But  the  circulation  of  Thk  Noktr  Averioam  Revikw  is  not  ItuittM  to  sadi 
papers  or  to  this  nation.    I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  oorroot  the  errors  of  Mr.  Tti< 
maa  as  widely  aa  Its  circulation  of  them  extends. 

Edward  BEKGHnT 


■aoo 


The  wrttflr  of  the  article  entitled  "  By-grone  Days  in  Boston,"  la  the  January 
number  of  Thk  Kortu  Amkrican  Ketiew.  has  received  letters  from  tndlvldnaU 
personally  unknown  ta  him  with  reference  to  the  anecdot«  he  relates  of  the  KeT.  l^- 
man  Boocher.  One  correspondent  writes  :  "  The  orthodox  ConKrcgationalists  of 
that  day  did  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeoeratlon  or  infant  damnation.  They  wore 
as  much  opposed  to  thcM)  views  as  they  were  to  Unitarlaniem."  Another  writes  : 
"  About  the  neglect  of  infant.  baptlAm  Is  there  not  a  mistake  somehow  I  The  Con- 
groKatlonalists,  to  wlioiii  Or.  Lyiiian  Ueeoher  belonged,  never  attached  such  Import- 
anoe  to  the  ceremony  of  infant  liaptiam  as  that  anecdote  implies.  The  Boman 
Catholics  and  EpIucopalianH  rognrd  the  ceremony  as  all-Important,  but  Itsottmsto 
me  well-nigh  Iniiiostilblo  that  any  orthodox  alnlet«r  could  have  used  such  an  Ulos- 
tratlon  \tith  such  un  implication.  Moreover,  I  have  the  best  of  reasons  (or  saying 
that  Lyman  Beccher  t)clieved  in  the  Balvatioo  of  all  infants.  I  have  been  intimat«ly 
actinalnted  with  some  of  bis  sons,  who  have  borne  most  positive  testimony  to  dis- 
cussions with  him  and  papers  read  by  him  on  this  snhjcct.  Is  not  your  memory  at 
fault  in  ttiis  anecdote  t  Has  it  not  confused  Or.  IJeecbor  with  some  Episcopal  or 
Roman  Catholic  doctor  I  " 

Rrplv  :  No;  but,  in  conseqiicncc  of  what  follows,  the  writer  may  have  oonfvsed 
what  be  heard  from  the  pulpit  on  I  ho  occasion  referred  to  with  what  he  heard  from 
others.  He  listened  to  dlocourses  from  Dr.  Lymnn  Bnecher  on  eeveral  oooaaloD* 
when  expressions  were  made  use  of  by  that  worthy  and  distingalsbed  olergymao 
which  were  generally  held  to  lie  "extremely  Injudicious," oven  by  nu  '  •  •  his 
own  church.    In  recording  an  Incident  which  occurred  during  the  wrr  "A 

days,  of  many  yeiirs  ago.  h  confusion  of  place  and  lime— not  of  the  laugu..Hi-  <i««i/ed 
from  the  pulpit— is  not  unlikely  Thin  view  i»  couOrmed  by  the  following  statement 
In  a  letter,  just  received,  from  a  source  entitled  to  the  higbeat  consldemtloa;  and  It 
also  furnishes  a  reply  to  those  who  maintain  that  the  views  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man were  not  those  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  anecdote  in  quostion.  Thla 
correspondent  writes : 

"  U  was  my  grandfather,  Oliver  Woloott,*— «n  hUloric  personage  and  Oovoroor 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.—"  who  lived  a  short  time  In  Lltchfleld,  where  Mr.  Ly- 
man Boocher  preached.  My  impression  Is  that  the  child  baptised  was  bis  own,  Mr, 
Boeoher's,  though  that  is  unlikely  ;  but  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  tell  lhi>  storyi 
and  thuti^flHHIier  novet  put  his  foot  in  that  cburob  again.    8be  said  the  cbuxeb 
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Ifloor  was  open,  and  Goremor  Wolcott  oould  bo  aeon  going  down  the  walk  thomplng 
hla  oan«  la  gr«at  Indignation." 

A  lady  now  sightj  yean  of  age  adda  that  this  Incident  haa  been  often  told  to 
ber,  and  that  It  waa  at  the  time  "  In  eTerrbody's  mouth."    This  Information  ouKbt 
r  to  be  conclvvivo. 

Majr  It  not  be  that  Mr.  torman  Beecher'i  extreme  theologloal  Tlewa  on  thla  and 
^kindred  aubJecta  became— oa  waa  the  eaae  with  his  son.  Henry  Ward  Beecber— 
aateriaUr  nindlfled  during  the  later  years  of  hid  Ufe  1    If  bo,  this  would  explain  the 
dlacrepancy  of  opinion  exlstlnii  on  the  subject. 

C.  K.  TUOKKIUIAN. 
III. 
OEjLjtOSa  TS  KT  BAIXOT  BtlX. 

Thx  nueABTire  known  aa  the  Ballot  Reform  BUI    baa  been  approred  by  both 
Itntnohea  at  the  New  Yorli  L«Kialataro,  and  will  aoon  be  placed  in  the  hands  of   the 
Dvemor.    I  am  requested  by  Thx  North  Axkrica.v  Rktibw  to  point  out  the 
|«hangtia  that  were  made  in  it  during  ita  progress  through  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 
(This  I  will  endeavor  to  do  as  concisely  as  possible. 

It  Is  well  to  understand  clearly  at  the  outlet  that  the  bill  is  the  same  now,  in  all 

leoUal  featurea,  as  it  was  when  first  introdoocd.    None  of  the  amendments  that 

kTO  been  adopted  touch  any  vital  principle.    The  lines  of  the   so-called  AnstimUan 

fstem  have  been  followed  faithfully  from  flrat  to  last.    The  only  changes  are  as  to 

alters  of  detail    One  great  object  of  those  who  have  had  oliarge  of  the  measure 

I  been  to  make  the  meaning  of  each  provision  enllrely  clear  ;  and  they  have  not 

1  to  make  cbanges  in  the  forma  of  expression,  whenever  by  so  doing  they 

lid  the  more  snretjr  a43oampllsb  that  purpose.    Only  three  of  the  Senate  amend- 

rawmta  are  at  all  important,  and  those  were  made  at  my  own  suggestion.    One  of  the 

three  deals  with  (ho  form  of  Iheoflioial  ballot. 

The  New  York  election  laws  now  require  the  use  of  several  different  kinds  of 

I  ballot.    One  ballot  is  indorsed  "State,"  another  "Coanty,"  and  still  another  "Oon- 

'  or  "  Senate, "  or  "  Assembly."    Sometimes  there  are  as  many  aa  eight  or  nine 

F  these  separate  tickets  for  the  voter  to  use,  and  as  many  dilTeTcnt  ballot-boxoa  for 

Iteir  reeeptlrin.    This  proriMon  in  our  present  law  was  continued  In  the  ballot -re- 

Dnn  measures  that  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1888  and  18B8l     Those  bills, 

Dwever,  instead  of  permitting  a  separate  ticket  for  each  set  of  party  candldatMi 

qntred  the  names  of  all  candidates  oomlnatod  for  a  partJcnIar  offlce  to  be  priat«d 

I  the  same  ticket,    those  of  each   party   grouped   together  under  the  proper 

name.    For  example,  under  that  system,  if  It  had  been  enacted  into  a  law,  the 

I  of  Republican  and  IVuocralic  candidates  for  all  State  ofllces  would  have  been 

sted  upon  the  State  ticket  In  parallel  columns,  each  column  beaded  by  the  word 

'  words  designating  the  party  bf  which  tbe  candidates  therein  mentioned  were 

oed  In  nonUnatlon,    There  would   have  l>eon,  besides  tbe  State  ticket,  several 

,  such  as  the  county  ticket,  or  tbe  congreaoloaal  Ucket,  which  would  be  pre- 

I  In  the  same  way,    Tbe  Maasachnsetta  law  upon  this  ratjeot.  instead  of  re- 

r  sepoiBte  ballots  for  the  dlflbrent  kinds  of  offloeo,  preeorlbee  the  use  of  one 

I  ballot,  sometimes  ooUed  the  "  blanket  "  balloU  which  contains  the  nomas  of 

latos  for  all  th<>  vaxloos  offices  to  be  filled.    While  engaged  In  the  preparation 

F  the  bill  now  pending,  I  became  ttioroughly  convinced  that  the  Mnssnnbnsrtts  plan 

I  far  less  intricate  and  cumbersome  than  our  own.    The  result  was  that  the  blU  aa 

tuced  prescribed  that  Ibore  should  bo  but  two  kinds  of  ballots— one,  called  the 

eipol  ballot,  to ooDt&lQ  the  namra  of  all  candidates  for  municipal  offices,  and 

I  sUter.  colled  the  general   ballot,  to  contain  the  names  of  candidates  for  all 

I  ether  than  municipal    The  namee  of  eaadldatea  for  each  office  were  to  be 

1  Tinder  the  dealgnaUon  of  tbe  offloe. 

This  last  pravlstan  as  to  the  orrangsment  of  candidates  upon  the  ticket  was 

•ttared  betot*  tbe  UU  pawsil  tbe  Senate.    It  waa  thooght  best  to  revert  to  the  orlg- 

I  WSbwiM  of  grouping  candidates  togethor  under  party  names.    Tbe  idea  was 

I  ambodiod  in  tbn  following  language,  which  may  be  fonad  in  section  IT  of 
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Dian*.  «M>b  column  beMled  hf  tlM  tlUa  Of  tlM  paitr  wpiaitrtwl  br  tk«  4 
tbarataBaoied.asatotedtattaeertllMtM  of 
tbe  VMfou  pwrttcB  ahwll  ha  giwpad  tovcttar  ^ 

•lyiiMBtlnic  Ute Dames  Btkall  *— j-' ii--— »— «^«       ..%..  ,   «,^^^^,^.». 

worda  ■«  were  oMd  to  Uia  onrtUe*tc  of  Boakiaadoa  to  dalfaate  tbair  pHtr  P*^ 
dple,  toc«tb«r  with  the  infocomitloa  tbat  •ooh  oanriltetaa  were  not  iimiii—HMl  tv 
CMtTOBUon,  oummittee,  or  primary  vaetMaf.  Tbtr*  ahalt  be  inisted  fai  — nfc  talaam 
the  oanie  of  bat  one  TiandMate  for  oaoh  offloe  to  be  WBaA  Tlw  flnt«aluBB Aid 
cmtaiB  the  titles  of  the  rarioas  olllcea  to  be  filled.  The  laat  ooionui  iteB  IM  Ml 
blank  In  order  that  the  reter  maj-  have  enScieat  w^mat  cpsettbt  the  ttt Je  i 
ofllee  to  write  or  paste  in  the  naoiea  of  any  peieuue  sot  imw dewed  bi  th«  I 
wboni  be  mar  wish  to  rate." 

It  is  erident  that  the  eandldatOT  whan  amies  will  be  printed  npoa  ballolB  wfll 
generally  be  ttioee  oomtnateil  by  party  eooTeatioos ;  and  itiaeqaally  erident  (hat 
the  great  layaa  of  roters  will  generally  rote  a  straight  party  ticket.  This  prerWsn 
■a  to  the  form  of  the  baDot,  reoognixlsg  existing  conditions,  makes  aa  srraimsnml 
whicsh  wlU  enable  the  aTemge  Toter  to  carry  ont  his  inteatiooa  with  the  gnalatf 
case  and  certainty.  The  plan  has  the  further  mrrit  that  it  aids  the  ilUtomto  man  to 
fixing  the  precise  locatton  of  his  party  ticket  npon  the  baUot,  so  that  be  eaaroMiB- 
t^igentiy  withont  the  asatstaaoe  of  the  eteettoB  offioen. 

The  bill  as  introdnced  followed  the  MsssschTiswHs  etatnte  in  requtrtiig  tbe  \ 
to  designate  by  a  mark  the  candidate  of  ilia  choice.  Ooremor  Hill  iium— eil 
opinion,  la  his  last  annnal  iiiiasanf  to  the  Leglaiatnre,  that  aa  act  thnafkaniadi 
▼ioiate  a  prorlaion  of  onr  State  oonstitalion.  I  need  not  ttop  to  azamiiie  thei 
on  which  this  opinion  waa  baaed.  It  is  sufficient  to  any  tbat  the  oh>eetloD  coa 
fally  BMt  by  a  eomparatlrely  nnimportant  change  in  the  bill,  tincb  a  ehaago  ' 
tlwilftHa.  made  and  the  bill  now  reqnlres  the  Toter  lo  croea  or  eraae  from  thehaDot 
the  aaaies  of  all  candidates  except  those  for  whom  he  wlahee  hia  vote  ta  be 
counted. 

The  only  other  important  amendment  made  to  the  biU  beforo  It  paaasd  the  9n- 
ate  was  one  permitting  the  nse  of  nnoffleial  ballots  when  a  candidate  shall  Iksvs 
died  before  election  day :  bat  such  anotBdal  ballot  is  to  ecmtaia  only  the  aama  of  tha 
person  voted  for  in  place  o(  the  deceased  candidate.  The  orisinal  draft  penalttad 
the  use  of  unofflcloi  ballots  at  a  polllng-plaoe,  if  from  any  eanse  the  "<*'^<1  balloti 
were  not  ready  for  diatrlbatlon  or  In  caaa  the  enpply  should  be  exhausted  beftar* 
the  clodcg  of  the  polls.  It  waa  urged  very  atrenuoosly  by  some  peraona  that  Uw  use 
of  onofflcial  ballots  oogbt  alao  to  be  allowM  wbeoei-er  a  candidate  abonld  die  or  da- 
eUne  the  nomination  after  bis  name  had  beea  printed  upon  tha  offlaal  ballot.  The 
frienda  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  concede  tbat  soioe  sticb  prortsloo  should  be  nwda 
in  the  erent  of  the  death  of  a  candidate ;  but  tiiat  is  as  far  ae  they  wotUd  go  Is  that 
direction.  They  accordingly  prepared  and  ottared  the  amendment  abora  meotiooed. 
which  has  been  iDcorporated  In  the  btU. 

Daring  the  debate  in  the  Assembly  the  enemies  of  the  measure  tried  to  make 
capital  of  the  fact  that  the  Jadldaiy  Conunlttee  had  stnendwl  It  ia  several  parti- 
calars.  Thoae  amend  men  ta.  with  one  exception,  were  not  at  all  material:  and. 
furthermore,  they  were  accepted  by  the  promoters  of  the  bilL  The  ot^leetionahte 
amendment  was  eliminated  when  the  bill  was  on  its  final  paasage.  I  will  marsly 
mention  two  or  three  of  the  more  Important  ones  that  were  allowed  to  remain. 

Section  5  provides  that  fifty  voters  may  nomliuite  by  oertlflcsate  any  candi- 
date for  an  oflloe  to  be  filled  by  the  electors  of  a  coonty,  district,  dty,  or  othor  dlria- 
ioa  lose  than  the  entire  State.  It  was  thoogbt  beet,  for  obrlous  reasons^  to  tiwiiiwMi 
this  nnmber  in  the  cases  of  nominatloas  to  be  made  in  the  city  and  coanty  of  New 
Torfc,  the  ooimty  of  Elags,  and  the  cttr  of  Btooklya.  Conaeqaently  tba  IbUowtnff 
amendment  was  sdopted  :  "When  the  nomlnatloD  is  for  an  olflce  to  be  SUed  by  tha 
rotors  of  the  city  and  ooonty  of  New  Task,  or  of  the  count  j  of  King*.  <»  e^  tho 


dty  of  I 


.the  nnmber  of  ctgnatarea  so  required  shall  not  bo  le 
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kd  when  the  nomination  is  for  &n  office  to  be  flllrd  wboUr  or  in  part  tiy 
tba  Toters  of  only  a  portion  of  the  sold  city  and  oonnty  of  New  York  or  of  the  Bald 
ell7  of  Brooklyn,  leu  than  the  whole,  such  nontber  shall  not  b«  less  than  one  hun- 
<ll<ad.*  Another  of  thcBo  amendments  proridee  that  in  the  city  and  county  of  New 
Toirk  mnnloipal  baUota  shall  contain  the  names  of  all  candidates  other  than  candi- 
d*t«s  tor  the  offices  of  member  of  Congress,  State  Senator,  and  member  of  Assembly ; 
while  still  another  requires  that  sample  ballo:  8  shall  be  printed  and  in  possession  of 
the  oonaty  clerk  seven  days  before  the  day  of  election,  subject  to  public  inspection, 
in  order  that  mistakes.  If  any  there  arc,  may  be  discovered  and  corrected. 

Those  who  are  In  any  dcgrreo  familiar  with  the  bill  'n-lll  understand  from  what  I 
have  written  Just  whaMts  pro\-laion8  now  are.  Whoever  exaniibea  It  critically  and 
Impartially  must  pronounce  it  to  be  a  very  complete  and  practical  measure  I  believe 
the  great  body  of  our  people  are  anxious  that  It  should  be  placed  upon  the  statnta- 
books.  They  earnestly  hope  that  when  it  roaches  the  executive  chamber  it  will  not 
meet  the  same  cruel  fate  whioh  there  befell  its  onf ortnnato  predeoossors. 

Chari.kh  T.  SaxtoM. 

rv. 

WHAT  AMKRIOANB  RKAD. 

Ik  a  popular  novel  of  the  day,  a  visitluK  Ehie:lisliman  asks  his  American  hostess 
"  Do  Americans  read  1"  The  reply  is  :  "  They  know  how  to  read,  but  I  never  could 
see  that  the  educated  classes  read." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trend  of  a  man's  thoogbt  oas  be  learned  by  noticing 
what  ho  reads,  and  a^iu,  that  the  index  to  one's  real  nature  is  found  in  the  oocnpa- 
pations  which  engage  his  leisure  hours. 

What  doe*  the  average  American  read,  morning  and  evening,  on  the  train  or 
ferry,  by  the  Oreaido,  at  the  breakfast-  or  dinnor-tablo.  In  the  office  and  counting- 
room,  at  the  street  comers  and  in  public  houses  I  What  but  daily  papers,  from 
Christmas  to  Easter,  and  from  Baster  to  ChrlBtmas  again  r  Every  spare  moment  ia 
nUcd  with  the  pemsal  of  papers  of  some  kind.  Tho  hreakflist-table  becomes  a 
silent  hour  for  the  fiamlly,  so  that  the  father  may  read  tho  news  of  a  great  world,  and 
an  evening  paper  claims  the  later  hours  of  (he  day.  Opportunities  for  social  Inter. 
ooono.  for  the  cnltivatioo  of  home  friendships,  for  the  ezercdae  of  helpful,  neighborly 
Inflaenoea  are  all  aacrlflcod  at  the  feet  of  this  hoge.  Inexorable  Juggernaut  of  News- 
paper-Reading. 

That  a  man  of  Intelllgenoe  and  enterprise  should  acquaint  himself  with  leading 
onrent  events  In  his  own  and  foreign  countries  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  equally  neo. 
Maary  that  he  should  be  folly  abreast  of  his  own  business  Interests.  In  a  certain 
•eaae,  a  man  cannot  live  successfully  in  tho  world  and  not  bo  of  It.  If  ho  would  hold 
a  piaoo  among  men  of  affiUrs,  be  must  bo  an  integral  part  of  their  life,  and  to  this 
«*kA  must  be  aoqnainted  with  the  thoughts  and  events  that  are  occupying  tho  atten- 
Uon  of  other  men.  Ho  most  also  be  well  informed  in  his  own  line  of  business  and  in 
all  oth«rs  which  impinge  upon  it. 

Neither  is  the  usefulness  of  an  exeellent  dally  paper,  one  of  tho  ably-odlted  pub- 
ttiTfiMi—*  which  are  fonnil  in  our  largo  cities,  and  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  be 
proud,  denied.  On  tho  cuntrary.  Its  office  Is  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  the 
paldlo  Indebtedness  to  this  faithful  public  servant  can  be  best  reckoned  when  we 
oompar*  the  present  with  ante-newspaper  days.  When  oaad  with  Judgment,  Its 
edoGatJonal  power  is  tremendous.  But  the  grandest  agencies  may  become  perverted 
bf  atraae^  One  may  well  donbt  whether  tho  Innumerable  quick,  alert,  Iccloal. 
ptaetloal  men  who  devote  one  or  two  hours  each  day  to  the  issues  of  tho  daily  press 
■re  rafficlently  oompenaatod  for  the  time  so  speut.  The  constant  pouring  into  one's 
mental  hopper  of  all  the  good,  Indiffbreot.  and  bod  matter  which  i«  dolly  publlahed 
!■  Mnrspapor  form  wsakena  the  mental  |>owem.  re«ntl«  in  confusion  of  thought  and 
WMbkMH  of  memory,  and  induces  a  state  of  mental  debUity  wboraln  a  man  loaes  the 
yovar  to  oonprahend  and  the  taste  for  the  more  lubetantlal  and  enduring  forma  of 


Boorea  ol  tUmm  la  the  best  papers,  even,  can  be  omitted  trota  the  dafly  reading 
WlUMiit  loM.    RMimriaof  the  court-room,  startling  accidents,  gratuitous  adverUM- 
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Bi«ata  of  aoton  aad  mBtn&oM,  petty  gooaip  aboat  iiromlnenl  liMm  mad  waaMB  i 
talned  b;  Intcrrlowlng  their  Mrruit*,  tUnivt  <rf  oiiaie,  rtlfiwmw.  wul  deatli, ' 
DO  oas,  and,  did  not  tbo  abnormaLl  taste  at  tliclr  roadors  demand  timn.  would  not  I 
publiBhed  by  th«  b«st  papera. 

A  alngle  daUy,  rvad  In  the  raomloK  or  cvenlns,  aooordlng  to  one'*  deilns  U  ant 
olont  for  tbe  maM  of  readers.   That  flro  in  KanUbS,  wtitcb  the  hoarae-Toloed  "  extnt" 
boya  are  cirlns  tbroagh  tbe  streetB,  will  bv  publlahod  with  full  detail*  la  tbe  i 
ta*  morning  or  ovening  paper.    Save  tbe  time  for  boido  more  lospirtng  oacu|i 
Uwa  the  r«oord  of  homm  of  wbioh  one  oould  eaally  afford  to  bo  liraoraat.    If  i 
Itep*  aside  from  the  ordinary  coorae  of  bla  dally  life,  be  the  eompeUlag  om 
trip  to  Bnrope  or  a  ran  of  forer,  azid  la  thiu  forced  to  forego  his  aanal  oe-wnpaii 
reading.  It  Is  astooishlug  bow  little  of  real  raJae  has  been  lost.    Men  bare  taJcas^ 
•aoh  others'  lives,  been  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted;  honsoa  have  been  set  on  flre; 
nnmberleas  oonples  baTO  been  through  the  divorro  ooarta;  theatres  hara  changed 
hands;  ships  have  come  and  gone  in  the  great  harbor:  stocks  hare  risen  and  UUe 
an  epidemic  has  had  its  coarse  in  the  South  Sea  islands ;  the  King  of  Spain  bae  bees] 
Di  and  reoorered.    None  of  these  mattera.  the  reading  of  which  would  hare  < 
■umod  hoon  of  valuable  time,  has  aflboted  the    human  race  in  general  to  aa^l 
aotloeable  extent. 

That  prollflo  and  proaperooa  newcomer,  the  Sunday  newspaper,  displaoea,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  t>aper,  by  virtue  of  Its  slse  and  time  of  sale,  a  tar 
better  element  of  mental  tralnlog  or  culture  than  Itself.    It  has  a  marked  tnHaencM  j 
in  detaining  at  home  the  weak-willed  and  intermittent  cburcbifoer  ;  and— eot 
aside  all  the  claluin  which  religion  and  morality  have  to  the  consldoratlon  of  ere 
honest  citlsen,  and  considering  only  tbo  mental  and  physical  loeulta— It  can  be  I 
without  fear  of  contradictioo  that  an  hour  spent  in  tbe  spiritual  atmospbers  of  •] 
church,  listening  to  the  orpression  of  high  and  uplifting  thoughts,  aflbrds  surarj 
means  of  inspiration  to  the  bettor  part  of  a  man's  nature  than  tbe  same  time  devoted] 
to  careless.  Idle,  aimleas,  and  omnivorous  reading  of  the  interminable  prodnota  of  I 
Sunday  newspaper. 

One  of  the  moat  mischievous  results  of  the  habit  of  immoderate  newspaper-r 
ing  Is  the  distaste  thus  acquired  for  connected,  logical  argument,  and,  in- general,  far4 
solid  literature  In  any  department.  Tbe  reader  beoomos  accustomed  to  snatching  a 
paragraph  here  and  thoro,  giving  a  thought  to  poUttos,  another  to  buslneas.  a  thiid 
to  tbe  newest  sensation  In  the  social  world;  and  so  strong  does  tbe  habit  of  supor- 
flclal  thought  become  that  he  no  longer  has  strength  to  command  his  mental  powc 
or  the  desire  to  road  connectedly  on  any  theme.  Like  the  daughters  of  the  hara»> ' 
leech,  his  cr}'  is  "Olve,  give."  Continual  reading  of  periodical  literature  la  like 
constant  tasting  o'  different  sorts  of  food.  The  body  is  not  nourished  or  strengthened, 
the  digestive  powers  are  weakened,  and  tbe  appetite  becomes  capricious  and  un- 
beidthy. 

The  oonaideralion  of  what  Americans  read  is,  perhaps,  of  less  Importance  thaa 
another^what  Americans  do  not  road.    A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  riding  in  a  eitjr| 
street-oar  an  elderly  gentleman  of  unusually  fine  appearance,  the  expreastoa  i 
whose  face  Indicated  a  serene  mind  and  noble  living  and  thinking.    A  fisswiimii'ii 
address  revealed  the  fact  that  be  was  a  physician,  and.  by  his  general  appearanoa,  ha 
was  a  busy  and  prosperous  one.  He  was  evidently  eroing  from  New  York  to  one  of  tba 
■nburbe  to  attend  a  social  gathering.    No  sooner  was  he  Beated  In  the  car  than  he 
produced  a  small,  vest-pocket  edition  of  the  "Kssays  of  ESla,"  and  that  Lho  genial 
meditations  of  that  gentle  phlloaopbcr  were  profoundly  enjoyed  was  very  evM«nt:| 
ttt>m  the  benevolent  expreealon  which  diffused  itself  over  bis  face.    Newsboys'  cries  J 
of  Journal,  Sun,  Hisraid,  Times,  and  TVffrun*  fell  unheeded  on  hts  car.    The  uharm 
of  that  small  volume  held  him  closely  throughout  the  hour's  journey,  freed  him  from  ' 
any  cares  and  anzietiea  that  might  belong  to  his  professional  life,  and  wrought  an 
•fibot  that  no  recital  of  general  news  could  bavo  brought  about. 

Many  a  busy  man  says :  "I  have  not  read  a  book  through  In  Ave  years.    I  haro 
no  time  to  road  books."    The  probabUitlos  are  that  neither  has  he  read  oarofnliy  a 
ant  articles  in  one  of  our  more  solid  mogaslnos.    lAck  of  VUo%  <k  , 
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the  nadr  «x<niM:  bat  lM>k  of  inrllnation.  reanlting  from  coreleM  Nttdlng  habltji.  la 
rvrr  fTvqnentJr  tbe  bsais  of  the  complaint.  The  larKe  luiOoritjr  of  American  readers 
leave  untouched  the  Important  TolumcB  rolatmg  to  tho  condition  and  KOTemment 
of  onr  ooontry;  tne  critical  views  of  thinking  uiea  on  liio  exigvnciea  of  tbe  Republic 
■nd  the  danKers  that  threaten  the  State.  Ther  thus  reserro,  until  a  period  cloeeljr 
approaohlnir  a  national  orlals,  that  candid  consideration  of  the  great  queBtlons  at 
Uane  which  cannot  be  eaoceaafullr  entered  Into  daring  tbe  heat  of  a  political  con- 
tact. Unnoticed  aldo  are  the  excellont  bloKTaphiea  which  are  so  abundant.  Attract- 
Its  ttlMorte*.  powerful  Action,  studies  in  political  economr.  the  latest  discororiea  of 
tiM  icieiitlst,  tbe  development  of  art.  and  the  upheaval  and  oanseqnent  progress  in 
ttie  religious  world— nil  tha»e  are  sealed  treasures  to  tbe  newspaper  devotee. 

Cloeed  to  him,  moreover,  are  the  riches  of  antiquity,  the  elegant  pages  of  VlrgH 
and  Sophooloa.  the  inspiring,  rugged  freahneas  of  .fischylus  and  Uomer,  the  slmpUo- 
Itj  of  Chauoer,  the  thoughtful  imagery  of  Hilton.  Ho  eagerly  drinks  the  lees, 
wbtle  tbe  rich,  aparkling  wine  Is  passed  nntasted. 

Tbe  qnostion  beoomea  incroaslngly  Important  with  ozteoded  consideratloa.  The 
eltlseoa  of  tbe  ooming  century  are  now  being  educated.  The  natural  path  of  tbe  son 
Ilea  vet7  clooe  to  that  of  bis  father.  The  exaggerated  Importance  which  so  many 
■ttaob  to  Bewvpapem-oC  the  day  will  cither  decline  or  increase  In  the  next  genera- 
tion. It  has  grown  astoolshlngly  within  the  past  ten  years:  It  Is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Newspaper  lit«rature  rarely  stimulates  thought  and  dovdope  character. 
U  tbe  coming  citizen  is  to  be  a  well-balanced,  tbnughtful,  strong  man,  bis  daily 
mental  diet  most  consist  of  more  substantial  material  than  tbe  ephemeral  writings 
of  the  day. 

Suppose  that  one-half  of  all  the-  newsboys  of  New  York  were  to  bo  fitted  out 
wltb  clearly  printed  vost-poclLet  editions  of  standard  authors,  which  are  now  to  be 
had  at  fabulously  low  prices,  and  to  offer  these  for  sale  to  the  throng  of  weary 
workers  on  their  way  home  from  buslneas.  Perhape  a  page  of  rich  humor  from 
Diekana,  a  stlrnng  old  border  ballad  from  Soott,  an  Inspiring  iiaga  from  the  life  of 
■MBe  self-made  man,  or  a  suggestive  thougbt  from  one  of  Kmenoo's  essays  might 
be aa  Interesting  to  the  mind  Junt  released  from  the  conflnemeot  in  offloe  or  factory 
aa  the  ordinary  pot-pourri  of  the  day's  doings,  and  it  would  certainly  be  more  ele- 
vating Possibly  the  man  who  starts  out  for  tbe  day  tired  and  dispirited  with  the 
hard  struKKle  for  exiatc-nre  would  be  as  sensibly  helped  and  fltrod  for  his  duties,  if. 
bArlngread  the  current  news  tbe  evening  before^  he  regaled  himself  with  some  of 
Ito  fliiiaioe  tjtongbla  of  tbe  groat  men  of  the  world  before  tbe  plunge  lnt«  business 

^^^^  WHY   ■'  MEMBKR  Or  C»!rGRE9S  "  J 

I  Wnr  should  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvee  be  spoken  of  as  a  "Mem- 

barotf  Congreas"!  It  is  acommon  custom;  but  is  It  certain  that  it  Is  a  good  custom  I 
MothiBg  0M>  bo  plainer  than  that  a  iiiemlier  of  the  Senate  Is  as  much  a  meml>«r  of 
Ooogreas  aa  a  member  of  the  lower  house:  yet  a  Senator  Is  never  so  designated,  and 
tbe  absurdity  of  such  a  designation  Is  patent.  But  la  it  not  equally  abaurd  to  deaig- 
n»tea  Bepreeentatlre  In  this  way  I 

Tbe  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States  aftys  that  "the  House  of  Reprasentatiraa 
•ball  be  aompoaed  of  mcmbert  cboaea  eronr  Moond  year."  that  "  no  person  shall  bo  a 
JiepTtftntaltre  who  sluUI  nnt  have  attained, 'etc,  that  " Itepraienlat it>ai  and  direct 
tAXos shall  bv  apportloD<Ml."ot<'..  Mini  the  "  timeo,  places,  and  t3aatuior  of  holding eleo- 
thMMUorSenatarsaud  i<cpr(««N/ui<fcsabaUbepnacrlbed,"etc..eto.  It  also  says  that 
"tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  shall  be  oompossd  of  two  Stnatort  from  sseh 
StAtSb'  etc  There  la  nothing  about  "Members  of  Congress'  in  this  renetnble  iaatra- 
Bieat  except  the  statement  quoted  that  "the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  shall  be  oom- 
posad  of  members  "  ;  but  tbe  word  "  members  "  is  here  used  In  lie  ordinary  acoepta- 
tioo,  and  surely  no  one  can  quote  this  expression  as  a  JusUflcatton  of  the  common 
pbraae,  even  though  In  the  corresponding  article  relating  to  tbo  Senate  the  word 
'  i;xot  "  members'*)  Is  employed. 


Hklkv  Mabbhalx.  Nobtb. 
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Vary  pcMalbly  the  origin  of  the  Indafaaalble  phimoo  sw/  b*  iracou  m  u 
ttattr  pawlUI  UMto  in  Oreat  Brit»l&,  wbara  okembera  of  th«  BoiMa  of  Oomtaoman 
anirgnkUr  known  as  Kemben  of  Piarilun«nL  In  strinnx.,  or  inn^^nit^.'  iT.,-ii.K«r« 
of  tii<s  HouM  of  Ijorda  are  quite  a*  niiich  member*  of  1  in 

the  Commone;  Indeed.  Uierw  more  ao,  aiooe  thejr  u'       '  m. 

not  from  thonccidont  of  an  elecUon,  bat  from  Um  ciruuuitiliuuM  of  buUi.  But  lii 
England  precedents  are  the  only  cooatitation,  and  caelom  t»  law.  That  dn««  nnt 
makeererx  custom  good.  Ofpocially  when  it  ii  tranjporiM  to  aiw.  ;.  tr;.    tn 

eonnectlon  n  1th  this  very  matter  mark  how  the  oontnu^ltua   '  '  ^bKrvl 

Parliament)  has  taken  on  the  ohanot«r  of  a  sabstantiTo:  ao  that  ll  »  Ui<i  -  »inioonn( 
thing  in  the  world  to  ear  that  a  man  la  "an  M.  P.,"  or  to  apaak  of*  groop  ot  man- 
bors  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons  aa  "tboae  M.  PX"  There  la  ana  thing  at  It^at  u>  b« 
thankful  tor  In  thia  oounCrjr— that  la,  thai  we  hare  never  acquired  ttio  hiabJt  of  l«nn- 
ing  a  Repreaentatlre  In  Congreaa  "anM.  C."  <tboogh  we  do  aoinrllnicr) — age  nty 
often,  forttmatelr— uae  the  ooatraetion),  or  of  rlamdng  a  oumbor  of  them  aa  **  Onm 
M.C'a." 

"  Oongreannan  "  or  "  Member  of  Ooogreot  *  is  the  common  method  la  th«  tTnilid 
States  of  danlgnatlng  an  official  who  Is  really  and  conatltatlonally  a  RepmcnLat^r*^ 
"Googreannaa  "  la  a  baatard  word,  which,  in  tpite  of  the  fact  that  it  ha»  aoqulnsd  a 
place  In  the  dictionaries,  ha«  no  more  rlKht  in  the  language  than  suoh  a  cotaagva* 
"Parllamentman.'  It  is  wholly  without  jutiKficatlon  or  defence,  and  ahoulil  l>r  rtu-lilly 
eachewed  by  all  who  are  bleaaed  with  a  feeling  of  reapect  for  their  lu  ;,i. 

"  Member  of  Congreaa  "  la  hardly  more  defensible.    Let  us  go  back  to  <  iir] 

naage  of  the  fathers,  and  call  the  men  who  sit  In  tb?  more  numerona  branch  uX  Iha 
Congreaa  of  the  United  BtatM  pnclaely  what  they  aro  in  both  law  and  Caot— almjii; 
ftepnaaatativea. 

3uixkx  PBooroa. 
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EATEST  SPEED! 

FOR  MANIFOLDING. 

100,000  Dally  »»er9» 


We  are  now  prepared  to  furnisli 
the  New  Special  No.  3,  having  7S 
cliaracters,  fitted  with  an  extra  platen 
for  Manifolding  (platen  can  be 
changed  in  two  minutes). 

A  new  ribbon  movement  carry- 
ing the  ribbon  back  and  forth,  as 
well  as  across  the  disk. 

This  special  machine,  in  quality 
of  material  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship,  excells  anything  ever  be- 
fore placed  on  the  market,  and  has 
been  brought  out  to  meet  the  de- 
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REFORMS  NEEDED  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


BY  TQE  HOX.  THOMAS  B.  REED,  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOrSE  OP 
KEPEESEKTATIVES. 

Il  THE  recent  changes  in  the  rnles  and  practice  of  the  Honae 
of  Repj;psentative8  were  matters  of  mere  party  triumph  or  party 
)licy»  there  would  be  little  occasion  ever  again  to  mention  the 
ibject;  for  the  acqaiescence  which  has  followed  the  full  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  would  last  through  this  Congress  without 
other  sanction.  But  the  ehunges  have  been  so  beneficial  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  Bnbject  to  any  saspicion  of  being  open  to  the 
larges  of  partisanship,  of  unfairness,  or  of  destroying  the  liberty 
the  individual  member.  What  has  been  done  ought  to  be  pre- 
served intact,  because  very  much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
House  becomes  a  deliberative  bo<ly  capable  of  satisfactorily  doing 
the  business  of  a  great  nation,  which  becomes  every  day  visibly 
greater. 

Whenever  any  reform  is  prop08e<l,  it  has  to  encounter,  first 
of  all,  ibe  great  controlling  force  of  conservatism.  We  boast  our 
intellectual  jxiwer,  our  inventive  faculty,  our  growth  in  civiliza- 
>n  and  knowledge,  and  our  comprehension  of  human  affairs, 
id  yet  we  are  almost  as  unwilling  to  step  out  of  the  beaten 
Irnck  as  the  other  animals — those  which  are  thought  to  have  no 
souls.  We  like  to  do  what  we  have  already  done ;  for  we  then 
know  all  tho  risks  and  all  the  dangen^.  To  do  what  we  have  done 
is  also  much  easier.  It  takes  but  little  intellect  to  put  your  foot 
in  a  track  already  made.  Vet  this  same  conservatism  is  the  great 
•a/eguard  of  us  all.  It  keeps  us  out  of  many  scrapes  and  much 
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'"My.  NeTertlicless.  the  fact  that  use  ami  wont  and  oar  devotion 
to  habita  once  acquired  are  bo  great  and  needed  a  preserrer,  siiows 
most  painfully  the  limitations  of  the  haman  intellect. 

One  of  the  great  adjuncts  of  conservatism — the  greatest,  per- 
h»p8,  except  inertia — is  imagination.  A  proposed  cliange  haJs  to 
encounter  not  merely  the  evil*  which  really  and  necessarily  attend 
all  imperfect  human  endeavor,  bat  all  those  which  the  human 
imagination  can  conjure  up.  Not  all  that  will  happen,  but  all 
that  may  happen,  has  to  be  pjissed  in  review.  The  objections  t<> 
a  bill  which  is  proposed  are  all  that  the  human  mind  can  think 
of,  good  or  bad,  while  the  objections  to  a  bill  passed  are  only  those 
which  exist. 

If  Mr.  Carlisle's  article  in  the  March  RKvrEW,  able  and  judic- 
ious as  it  is,  should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
should  be  tested  by  the  experience  of  three  months  of  actual 
working  of  the  rules  he  deprecates,  it  would  be  found  that  his  ob- 
jections, all  and  singular,  are  to  those  evils  which  might  have 
happened,  but  never  have. 

There  is  no  quarrel  to  be  had  with  his  description  of  the  small 
power  actually  exercised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 
Ooramons  ;  but  there  always  was  in  the  Speaker's  office  the  power  to 
stop  abuses,  even  of  the  natural  parliamentary  privileges  of  mem- 
bers. When,  in  1881,  the  members  of  the  Home-Rule  party  for 
forty-one  hours  had  exercised  their  undoubted  parliumentary  privi- 
leges of  addressing  the  House  and  making  motions,  and  liad  for 
forty-one  hours  stopped  the  business  of  the  country,  the  Spetiker 
refused  longer  to  entertain  motions  unquestionably  parliament- 
ary, refused  even  the  right  of  debate,  and  summarily  broke  op 
the  obstruction.  He  did  it  without  the  action  of  the  House, 
with  no  precedent  in  his  favor,  and  nothing  to  sustain  him 
but  the  common-sense  of  the  English  people.  Mr.  Carlisle  did 
not  stat*  that  incident,  probaldy  because  his  attention  had  not 
been  called  to  it  ;  but  had  it  been  in  his  mind,  he  would  himself 
have  felt  that,  if  he  cited  it,  he  would  be  citing  a  parallel  which 
reflected  severely  on  friends.  If  a  British  presiding  officer,  having 
so  little  power  as  he  describe-s,  could  of  his  own  motion  clear  off 
an  obstruction  which  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  proper  purlla- 
mentAry  motions  and  in  demands  for  the  sacred  privilege  of  de^ 
bate,  why  could  not  an  American  presiding  officer  without 
reproach  do  the  same  ?    and  why  could  not  thti  Hoode,   also 
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witboat  reproach,  crystallize  its  approval  of  sucb  action  into 
niles  ? 

In  fact,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had,  np  to  the 
incident  referred  to,  exercised  little  repressive  power  because  little 
'^•WBB  needed.  In  that  body,  iu  times  gone  by,  men  acted  with  the 
jtmost  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  House.  Members  even  re- 
frained from  making  speeches  when  they  saw  that  the  House  did 
not  want  to  hear  them.  Motions  were  withdrawn  if  the  seuBe  of 
the  Huuao  seemed  manifestly  against  them.  With  such  a  deference 
on  the  part  of  each  member  to  the  wishes  of  all,  there  was  little 
call  for  repression.  To  a  body  whose  members  behaved  in  that 
way  to  each  other  it  was  a  great  shock  to  be  obliged  to  abridge 
the  right  of  debate  and  use  the  cloture.  The  Americans  had 
had  the  cl6ture  in  the  shape  of  the  previous  question  from  time 
immemorial,  and  it  seemed  to  ns  almost  absurd  to  have  so  much 
jther   about    stopping    discussion.      For  years  in    American 

smblics,    when    the    body   harangued     had    had   enough    of 

»ngniug  they  put  an  end  to  it,  and  nobody  had  any  feeling 
except  a  sense  of  relief.  How  did  this  happen  ?  How  came 
it  that  the  oldest  parliamentrtry  body  in  tlie  world  was  the 
last  to  enforce  the  doctrine  by  its  rules  that  even  a  deliberative 
body  has  to  act,  as  well  as  deliberate  ?  It  wiis  because  obstruc- 
tion, wanton  and  unjustifiable,  appeared  there  last.  Nobody 
with  sense  exhibits  a  remedy  unless  there  is  a  disease.  The 
disease  came  quickest  in  America,  for  liberty,  with  all  its  de- 
lights, has  its  compensatory  disadvantages.    Wherever  one  man  is 

good  as  another,  he  is  quite  likely  to  think  he  is  better. 
Sqnality  not  quite  digested  is  apt  to  give  the  sensation  of 
superiority,  and  that  leads  to  wilfulness  and  the  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute minorities  for  majorities.  We  Americans  early  realized 
this,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  previous  question,  soon  mode  the 
individual  member  understand  that,  while  he  was  equal  to  any 
other,  he  was  not  equal  to  all  otherR. 

To  commend  to  ns  the  mild  and  ineffectual  fashions  of  Eng- 
land, and  try  to  transplant  the  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  House  of  liepresentativos,  is  to  forget  that  manners  change 
with  change  of  akiea. 

Mr.  Carlisle's  chief  complaint  against  the  new  rules  is  that  for 
the  pur]K>so  of  preventing  obstruction  they  sacrifice  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  individual    members.      Heretofore   the  individual 
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member,  of  his  own  sweet  will,  has  had  the  right  to  more  to  ad- 
journ, to  move  to  fix  a  day  to  adjonrn  to,  to  move  for  a  recess,  and 
to  make  any  other  motion  he  saw  fit.  He  could  do  it  even  to  the 
extent  of  stopping  public  business,  and  if  seconded  by  one-fifth,  or 
20  per  cent.,  of  the  members  present,  he  coald  set  in  motion 
the  roll-call,  and  he  and  his  friends  needed  to  rise  in  their  places 
but  twice  in  an  hour,  and  the  business  of  60,000,000  people 
would  be  deadlocked,  and  four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent.,  of  the 
members  mnst  look  on  idle,  and  nseless,  and  paralyzed.  Or 
if,  on  bill  day,  he  wanted  to  wear  out  the  day,  he  could 
put  in  the  Revised  Statutes  for  reSnactment  and  have  them 
read,  and  nobody  could  say  him  nay.  It  was  the  right  of  the 
individual  member,  sacred  and  holy — a  fetich.  That  this  right 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  all  the  other  members,  individnally  and 
collectively,  and  made  dictators  out  of  men  whoee  only  superiority 
consisted  in  what  we  will  call  courage,  seems  not  to  move  Mr. 
Carlisle  in  the  least. 

One  would  think  that  so  clear-headed  and  capable  a  man 
would  see  that  taking  this  tyrannical  power  from  the  memlwr  can 
only  bo  done  by  lodging  a  power  superior  in  degree  and  higher 
in  quality  with  some  one  else.  Whom  can  that  power  be  lodged 
with,  except  one  whom  he  himself,  both  by  quotation  and  by 
his  own  opinion,  shows  to  be  the  "  servant "  of  the  House  ?  Is 
a  man  any  the  less  a  "  servant "  because  he  has  tools  given  him  ? 
Is  the  servant  any  the  less  a  servant  because  his  master  replaces 
his  scythe  by  a  mowing-machine  ?  "Wliatever  power  is  given  to 
a  Speaker  of  the  House  is  given  to  him  as  the  servant  of  the 
HoQse,  to  be  exercised  by  him  in  its  interest.  And  the  Hoa»> 
has  always  power  to  replace  him.  If  he  should  so  misuse  his 
functions  that  the  rights  of  others  were  trampled  on,  anotlier 
Speaker  could  be  at  once  chosen  to  take  his  place. 

The  new  rule  that  "  no  dilatory  motion  shall  be  entertained 
by  the  Speaker"  is  no  more  a  new  creation  of  parliamentary  law 
than  half  the  other  rules  are.  Like  them,  it  is  but  a  declaration 
of  power  already  existing  ;  in  this  case,  of  the  power  which  has 
always  resided  in  the  presiding  officer  as  servant  of  the  House. 
Motions  made  to  block  business  are  only  a  species  of  disorder 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  perhaps,  because  they  have  tlie  sem- 
blance of  honest  performance,  but  they  are  like  disorder  in  quality 
and  substance.     The  right  to  walk  in  the  street  is  guaranteed  to 
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everybody.  That  is  what  streets  are  for.  Liberty  of  speech  is  a 
birth-right.  Yet,  if  a  party  of  swashbucklera  shonld  lock  arms, 
id  with  loud  and  boisterous  talk,  or  even  in  perfect  silence,  sliould 

r«weepall  other  passengers  off  the  sidewalk,  how  long  would  liberty 
of  speech  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  walk  the  streets  protect 
the  band  from  the  police  ?  It  is  very  bad  logic  which  leads  men 
to  infer  that,  because  a  proceeding  is  generally  virtuous,  it  can 
therefore  never  be  vicious. 

Credit  must,  however,  be  given  Mr.  Carlisle  for  his  admission 
that  it  was ''true  to  a  certain  extent"  that  motions  had  been  mis- 
laed  to  obstruct,  and  that,  if  a  proper  remedy  had  been  proposed, 

'^liia  friends  would  have  voted  for  it.  By  proper  remedy  he  meant 
"  a  remedy  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  freedom  of 
parliamentary  proceedings."'  Of  course  he  could  have  told  us 
what  that  remedy  was,  and  I  am  sure  the  country  will  join  the 
majority  of  the  House  in  an  expression  of  profound  regret  that 
that  remedy  was  not  proposed.  My  own  personal  regret,  how- 
ever, is  much  mitigated  by  the  fact  tlrnt  in  real  life  these  perfect 
remedies  which  avoid  all  objections  and  satisfy  all  objectors  never 

tdo  get  pro{)osed.     They  always  remain  in  that  delightful  state  of 

tTftgaeness  characteristic  of  such  adjectives  as  "proper,"  "suit- 
able," and  the  like. 

This  idea  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  lament  which  is  made 
over  the  vote  of  the  House  that  no  appeal  need  be  allowed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Speaker  that  a  motion  is  dilatory.  At  first 
blush,  espc^'ially  to  a  man  of  no  experience  in  parliamentary 
affairs,  this  seems  like  a  hard  thing  to  sustain.     A  member  pre- 

ksumably  as  free  from  guile  aa  Nathanael  rises  and  moves  to  ad- 
jonm.  The  presiding  officer  refuses  to  entertain  hia  motion ; 
absolutely  will  not  let  him  see  if  the  House  wants  to  go  home. 
Thereupon  the  member  says  he  appeals,  and  the  chair  refuse*  his 
appeal.  The  House,  longing  to  abandon  public  business,  looks  on 
helpless  and  powerless.    This  certainly  seems  a  hard  case.    It  looks, 

'indeed,  like  arbitrary  power.     But,  as  Mr.  Carlisle  very  truly  re- 
marks, "arbitrary  power  can  exist  nowhere  in  a  free  government." 
The  picture  is  simply  a  fancy  picture  such  as  dreams  are  made  of. 
In  real,  every-day  life,  the  dilatory  motion  to  adjourn  be- 
comes as  easily  distingnishable  from  the  real  motion  to  adjourn  as 
ae  tan  from  a  farthing  candle.    The  real  danger  always  will  be  that 

^the  presiding  officer,  for  the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  even  the 
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Bemblance  of  arbitrary  ])o«er,  will  delaj  and  Iri  time  be  wasted 
long  after  everybody  clae  sees  the  dilatory  parpoee.     Whatever  i« 
written  abont  dilatory  motions  ina8t  be  read  in  the  light  of  one 
important  fact  too  often  overlf)okcd  and  too  littJe  known.     The 
Constitution  pats  it  in  the  power  of  one-fifth  to  order  a  rote  bj 
yeas  and  nays.     The  vote  by  yeas  and  nays,  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  simply  to  show  constituencies  how  their 
representatives  voted,  has  been  prostituted  to  the  nae  of  the  fili- 
busters.    With  three  hundred  and  thirty  membens  iji  a  place  so. 
large  that  it  is  itself  un  imperative  invitation  tocoiifusion.  it  take8,( 
one  time  with  another,  a  full  hjilf-bour  to  ascertain   the  vote. 
Eight  roll-calls  will  utterly  ruin  a  day.     Hence  any  plan  which 
makes  roll-calls  inevitable  is  a  sure  plan  for  obstruction. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  this  in  mind,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  Mr.  Carlisle's  sorrow  over  the  reiusal  of  the 
House  to  secure  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the 
Speaker  that  a  motion  was  dilatory.  Bear  in  mind  that  azijj 
motion  whatever  may  be  made  dilatory  and  used  for  obstruction. ' 
"With  a  following  of  20  per  cent. — and  such  a  following  can 
always  bo  hud  on  a  party  question — all  that  a  man  wonld  have  to 
do,  if  such  an  appeal  were  allowed,  would  be  to  make  a  motion,  no 
matter  how  plainly  obstructive,  take  his  appeal,  set  the  roU-C4iU 
going,  and  let  it  go  thirty  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  other  motions, 
other  appeals,  and  all  the  other  half-hours  necessary  to  defeat 
and  tire  out  the  majority.  Nor  need  the  obstructive  member 
stultify  himseli  by  voting  to  sustain  hia  own  appeal.  With  such 
a  right  it  would  be  easy  to  guarantee  that  no  majority  which  did 
not  exceed  four-fifths  conld  or  would  be  of  the  slightest  use. 

Perhaps  this  contention  shows  what  Mr.  Carlisle's  idea  of  a 
proper  measure  to  suppress  obstruction  would  be — the  "remedy 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  the  freedom  of  parliamentary  j 
proceedings";   which  is  to  say,  a  remedy  the  disease  would  bel 
pleased  with — a  measure  to  suppress  filibustering  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  filibusters. 

One  other  complaint  made  by  Mr.  Carlisle  deserves  notice,  not 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  in  the  outside  world.  Ho 
claims  that  the  right  of  the  individual  member,  and  even  o£  the 
House,  has  been  trampled  upon  by  having  bills  filed,  instead  of 
presented  in  the  open  House,  and  reports  referred  by  the  clerk, 
instead  of  by  the  assembly  itself.      He  omits  to  say  that  private 
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bills,  petitions,  and  river-aiul-harbor  bills  had  long  been  so  re- 
ferred, to  the  great  saving  of  tho  time  of  the  House  and  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  members.  Uo  omits  to  »iy  that,  ho  far  oa 
reference  of  bills  was  concerned,  tho  new  rules  were  but  the  exten- 
sion of  a  practice  already  tried  and  fonnd  entirely  consistent  both 
with  the  rights  of  individual  members  and  with  tho  busiuees  of 
the  country. 

Before  the  now  rules  were  adopted,  the  presentation  of  bills  was, 
in  actual  j>ractico,  one  of  the  very  woret  specimens  of  our  legis- 
lative work.  Amid  a  confusion  which  could  not  be  controlled — 
for  nobody  cared  anything  about  other  people's  bills — the  title 
was  read  by  the  clerk,  the  Speaker  caught  what  he  cuuld  of  it, 
while  members  claimed  his  att<;ntion  on  both  sides  of  the  chair, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  clerks  disposed  of  it  as  well  as  he  could. 
Naturally  there  were  many  misrefcrences,  though  they  were  sel- 
dom heard  of  because  there  was  no  chance  of  correction.  At 
present  the  bills  are  banded  in,  not  on  the  streets  and  after  hours, 
as  Mr.  Carlisle  hue  been  misinformed,  but  during  the  session,  and 
then  are  referred  with  deliberation  and  ncouracy.  Of  course 
there  are  still  errors,  because  tho  titles  of  the  bills  may  mislead, 
and  tlie  jurisdiction  of  committees  is  not  always  cle4»r  ;  but  all 
import-ant  errors  are  corrected,  because  the  committee  that  ought 
to  have  a  bill  ciin  demand  it,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  have  it 
can  send  it,  if  the  House  approves,  where  it  belongs. 

So  also  with  reference  to  the  calendars  of  reports  of  com- 
mittees. There  are  only  three  calendars — one  for  public  bills 
carrying  property  or  money,  one  for  public  bills  which  do  not 
carry  money  or  property,  and  one  for  private  bills.  Under  the 
new  rules  tho  bills  are  all  handed  to  the  clerk  and  by  him  placed  on 
appropriate  calendars.  Formerly  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  a  day 
was  taken  out  of  the  public  time  andont  of  the  public  business  to 
do  this  simple  clerical  work  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  mem- 
bers. The  only  mistake  which  can  be  made  is  as  to  bills  carrying 
money,  and  if  they  get  on  the  wrong  calendar,  any  member  by  a 
point  of  order  can  put  them  where  they  belong. 

This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  over  two  months,  and 
has  saved  from  three  to  five  hours  a  week,  and  four  hours  are  very 
near  a  working  day.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  comment  on  this.  A 
simple  description  of  what  the  system  is  and  what  it  does  is  ample 
defence.     The  House  will  never  go  back  to  the  tiresome  old 
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method  which  van  a  waste  of  time,  aimiriiii'ss  lo  mprnhpn;-  hih!  a 
Boarce  uf  corxfusion  and  disorder. 

While  tlic  reforms  made  by  the  Fifty-lirst  L'ung^reaa  are  valu- 
able ahnost  boyond  e«tinjate  for  tlio  direct  goo<l  they  do,  they 
are  no  less  valuable  as  a  promiso  of  future  good.  They  hare 
broken  up  in  considerable  measure  the  old  system,  and  hare 
relieved  men's  minds  of  certain  fears  which  possessed  them. 
Many  men  who  were  among  the  prognosticutors  of  evil,  when  the 
new  rules  were  passed ,  were  entirely  sincere  in  the  belief  that,  if 
the  Uouse  obtained  the  right  to  do  what  it  pleased,  extravagance 
and  unreason  would  run  riot.  Accustomed  to  get  behind  the 
rules  08  the  sole  protection,  they  forgot  that  the  beat  protection 
of  a  country  is  liberty  and  government  of  the  majority.  They 
can  now  see  that  facility  of  action  has  but  increased  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  that,  instead  of  tlie  mlea,  the  real  protectors 
of  tlie  Treasury  are  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of  the  members  of 
the  House. 

While  the  new  rules  have  done  much  to  facilitate  business,  and, 
BO  far  as  they  go,  are  a  great  improvement  «n  the  old  methods, 
there  are  many  things  which  they  have  not  reached.  The  House 
calendar  is  well  served.  On  this  calendar  are  all  bills  which  do 
not  carry  appropriations  and  do  not  involve  any  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  A  large  class  of  bills  are  included 
in  this  category  ;  such  as  bills  which  enable  our  great  navigable 
rivers  to  be  bridged,  which  regulate  the  divisions  of  States  into 
judicial  districts,  which  enable  railroads  to  cross  military  reserva- 
tions and  the  regions  devoted  to  the  Indians,  and  which  regulate 
the  course  of  judicial  proceedings.  All  these  things  are  considered 
and  passed  in  the  morning  hour,  which,  being  an  hour  in  name 
only,  can  be  so  expanded  that  the  House  can  finish  any  business 
which  it  may  desire  to  Snish. 

All  private  bills  go  to  the  private  calendar,  and  the  claims  of 
individuals  have  now  no  chance  except  what  they  receive  during 
the  Fridays  which  the  press  of  public  business  permits  to  be 
used  for  their  consideration.  There  is  in  the  House  no  calendai- 
which  seems  so  hopeless  and  so  unattackablc.  During  thirteen 
years  I  have  seen  many  bright  and  sanguine  men  propose  reme- 
dies and  offer  panaceas,  but  they  have  all  failed  to  meet  the  disease. 
The  trouble  lies  just  here.  As  a  body,  these  claims  can  be  referred 
to  no  court,  for  they  are  not  legal  claims,  but  rest  almost  untirely 
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on  the  sense  of  equity  of  Congress.  If  a  man  cnakes  a  cont/act 
with  another  and  it  proves  a  hard  one,  the  law  can  only  turn  him 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  adversary.  If  a  man  makes  a 
lard  contract  with  the  government,  nobody  but  Congress  can  be 
mercifal  and  compassionate ;  and  when  the  discussion  opens  and 
eloquence  begins,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  hard  it  will  be  to 
predict  whether  the  quality  of  mercy  will  be  closely  strained  or 
whether  it  will  drop  like  the  gentle  rain.  Three  hundred  and 
tliirty  men,  each  liable  to  have  acquired  renown  as  an  orator  in 
his  own  country,  are  not,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  facile 
or  speedy  disposers  of  questions  resting  upon  the  broad  principles 
of  equity.  Perhaps  the  best  practical  remedy  would  be  to  spend 
'Fridays  considering  such  bills  in  the  House,  where  there  might  bis 
full  power  of  debate,  but  less  invitation  to  oratory. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  very  unjust  to  forbid  Congress  to 
consider  such  claims  at  all,  but  a  constitutional  provision  for- 
bidding the  considenition  of  any  which  had  been  outstanding 
more  than  ten  years  would  not  only  clear  off  stale  claims,  but 
would  remove  the  tenptation  to  waste  lives  and  hopes  in  chasing 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  congressional  justice.  Energies  which 
could  have  made  new  fortunes  have  too  often  been  spent  in  vain 
pursuit  of  decisions  of  Congress  which  can  never  be  obtained. 

The  calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  holds  in  its  close  embrace  all  bills  which  carry 
money  or  appropriate  the  property  of  the  United  States.  To  it  go 
all  revenue  and  all  appropriation  bills.  That  committee  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  body  as  the  House,  though  presided  over  by  a  . 
chairman  appointed  by  the  Speaker.  There  is  no  previous 
question,  though  there  is  power  to  limit  debate.  After  general 
debate  on  the  whole  bill,  there  is  a  fivc-minnte  debate  on  the  sec- 
tions, which  practically  gives  unlimited  power  of  making  five- 
minute  speeches.  By  this  system  there  is  much  debate,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  runs  to  waste.  The  same  arguments  are  iterated 
and  roitcrat«d,  and  the  bill  stands  still.  Obstruction  is  made  very 
easy;  and  hence  iu  the  present  House  bills  wiiich  a  large  majority 
desired  liave  had  to  be  rescued  repeatedly  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  in  order  to  pass  at  alL 

This  rescue  is  achieved  by  the  action  of  the  House, 
founded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Rales, 
which  has  charge  of  the  order  of  business.     By  a  resolution  the 
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Uonse  takes  a  bill  out  of  comraittee  and  consiilers  it  in  the  Iloiun 
itaelf,  with  limitations  as  to  debate  and  ae  to  time  of  action.  ThiM 
cau  bti  done  witli  bills  uf  large  importance  when  the  whole  Iloaae 
appreciates  the  need  of  action,  and  when,  perhaps,  experience 
hiis  shown  the  itnpoBsibility  uf  dealing  with  them  in  committee. 

But  this  system  is  not  applicable  to  small  bille  iiffeciting  onlj 
local  interests ;  and  hence  some  plan  ought  to  be  devised  either  to 
transfer  such  bills  to  the  Uonse  calendar,  and  lot  them  be 
dealt  with  in  the  morning  hour,  or  to  refuse  to  roquiro  bills  with 
only  one  item  of  appropriation  to  go  to  the  union  calendar  at  all. 

While  the  present  House,  by  its  good  sense  and  courage,  has 
cleared  off  many  elements  of  obstruction,  it  has  not  prevented 
men  from  wasting  time  and  delaying  business.  It  has,  however, 
prevented  its  waste  by  wholesale.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  the 
Constitution  itself  gives  to  ono-fif  th  of  the  members  a  right  that 
to-day  is  the  greatest  cause  of  delay  and  waste  of  time  which  still 
remains  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Under  the  Constitu-i 
tion  the  House  is  obliged,  at  the  request  of  one-fifth  of  the  niem-l 
bers,  to  record  the  vote  of  each  Representative.  Whenever  one-" 
fifth  demand  it,  the  yeas  and  nays  must  be  called.  As  has  been 
already  staited,  each  one  of  these  calls  means  a  half-hour,  and  when 
the  State  of  Wyoming  Bill  was  passed  the  other  day  in  the  House, 
the  better  part  of  the  day  was  consumed  in  roll-calls;  and  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  history  will  never  know  anything  more  about 
it  than  that  the  Republicans  were  for  the  bill  and  the  Democrats 
were  against  it.  To  make  the  calculation  after  the  fashion  of  a 
railroad  report,  there  were  three  hours  lost  for  each  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  men,  making  a  dead  loss  of  990  hours  in  roll-calls 
on  one  bill. 

Whether  some  mechanicul  contrivance  can  diminish  this  waste 
of  time  and  commend  itself  alike  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
House  will  soon  have  to  he  considered;  as  also  the  question 
whether  the  present  immense  hall  shall  be  reduced  in  its  dimen- 
sions to  the  convenience  of  the  human  voice.  With  the  large' 
number  sure  to  come  with  each  new  decade  and  each  new  censna, 
the  inconvenience  of  demanding  a  majority  for  a  quorum  will 
more  and  more  press  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people, 
and  the  arguments  for  a  smaller  quorum,  which  were  not  preva- 
lent wlion  the  Constitution  was  formed,  may  acquire  new  force 
under  new  circumstances  and  new  nocL'tssities. 

TnoKAs  B    Rrrd. 
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There  is  little  use  in  deprecatiiijj  dislike,  especially  When  you 
have  the  ill-luck  to  be  iJenlifiod  with  the  objects  of  it.  You  will 
probably  get  at  most  a  hollow  disclaimer,  and  you  Mrill  run  some 
risk  of  adding  to  dislike  contempt.  Appeals  to  cousinhood  are 
equally  futile,  because  cousins,  and  people  ncai-er  of  kin  than 
cousins,  often  hate  ejich  other  very  dearly.  I  know  well  that 
lere  is  a  bad  side  to  British  character,  and  that  there  is  a  dark 
ide  to  British  history,  as  there  mnst  be  to  every  history  of  ivd- 
venture  and  achievement.  On  that  point  one  can  only  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  ethnology  if,  in  a  single 
century,  the  two  branches  of  the  same  race  have  become  radically 
different  in  character  from  each  other,  and  the  strangest  fact 
in  history  if,  whcu  a  race  was  suddenly  cut  in  two,  all  the  good 
went  to  one  side  and  all  the  evil  to  the  other. 

When,  however,  an  antipathy  springs  from  supposed  wrongs, 
it  may  not  be  altogether  futile  to  look  into  its  sources.  There 
are  practical  roAsonB  for  allaying  Anglophobia,  if  it  can  be  done. 
We  are  nlways  told  that  a  war  between  the  kindred  nations  is  in- 
conceivable. We  may  hope  that  it  is  very  unlikely;  but  there  has 
not  only  been  a  good  deal  of  hatred,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
fighting,  between  kinsmen  since  Cain  and  Abel.  A  leading 
American  journal  said  the  other  day  that  the  American  people 
could  not  help  rejoicing  in  any  reverse  that  might  befall  England. 
It  may  well  be  so,  considering  what  the  journals,  which  are  the 
only  teachers  of  the  masses,  every  morning  and  evening  tell 
them;  and  when  you  arc  in  a  mood  to  rejoice  in  a  man's  mis- 
fortunes, you  are  not  very  far  from  being  ready  to  do  that  which, 
if  he  has  any  pugniicity,  will  lead  to  trouble.  A  war  between 
England  and  Fnmce,  which  is  the  subject  of  constant  specula- 
tioQ,  would  furnish  plenty  of  opportunities  for  ombroilment     Is 
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there  any  limit  to  the  affronta  which  Atnericaa  legialaturea  aiu 
Presidents    may    offer    to    Great    Britain    when    they  are 
urgent  need  of  the  Irish  vote  ?     Is  there  no  limit  to  the  quii 
BuflcTauce  of  those  affronts  by  a  proud  uud   powerful   nation 
However,  apart  from  the  danger  of  war,  on  which  it  is  odious  ii 
dwell,  Anglophobia  does  mischief  in  more  ways  than  one 
drives  British  emigration  from  American  siiores  to  Australia  at 
time  when  the  self-governing  element  in  this  country  ia  in  dangei 
of  being  swamped  by  alien  elements,  and  stands  in  need  of  reAn^ 
forcement.     It  long  prevented  the  British  domiciled  hore  frona 
being  naturalized,  and  still  estranges  their  hearts   from   theii 
adopted  country.     It  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of  any  attempt 
to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  English-speaking  race  upon  this  conti* 
ueut.     British  Canadians  love  a  mother-country  which  has  nevei 
wilfully  given  them  cause  for  complaint,  and  they  take  hostility 
to  her  as  hostility  to  them. 

It  is  only  with  genuine  Anglophobia  that  we  deal.  There  are 
two  spurious  varieties,  about  which  nothing  can  or  need  be  said. 
One  is  the  Anglophobia  put  on  to  win  the  Irish  vote.  The  gor- 
ernments  of  Knssia,  Germany,  Austria,  Spain,  France,  of  all  tha 
European  countries,  in  short,  in  which  there  are  diannionist, 
I'ebellious,  or  ultra-revolutionary  forces  at  work,  have  in  their  turn 
to  resort  to  measures  of  repression  ;  but  it  ia  only  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  that  the  hearts  of  American  politicians  are  wrung  witli' 
generous  pity  for  the  oppressed,  and  that  they  find  themselves 
morally  constrained  to  break  through  international  rules  and  pass 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  disaffection  and  secession.  Tbosd 
against  whom  the  resolutions  are  directed  cannot  help  seeing  this 
fact.  I  think  we  remember  that  an  American  politici.'in  of  mark 
once  explained  his  vote  to  the  British  ambassador,  and  I  have 
myself  heard  a  politician  say  that  he  knew  it  was  wrong  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country,  but  that  when 
a  man  had  thousands  of  Irishmen  in  his  constituency  he  ooold 
not  help  himself.  All  tyrannies  are  bud,  but  of  the  two  woald 
you  not  prefer  a  tyranny  which  forces  you  to  pay  a  small  tea-ta^ 
to  a  tyranny  which  forces  you  to  do  wrong  ?  Surely  this  sub-i 
jection  of  American  politics,  of  the  American  press,  and  someo 
times  even  of  American  taste,  to  the  Irish  vote,  will  some  day  cut 
a  strange  figure  in  history. 

The  other  kind  of  factitious  Anglophobia  is  that  which  is  got 
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Dp  bj  the  Protectionists.  Protectionists  and  their  organs  always 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  against  the  admission  of 
British  goods.  Whether  protectionism  is  the  parent  of  prosperity 
we  do  not  inquire  here.  It  is  certainly  not  the  parent  of  inter- 
national amity.  It  will  always  be  the  policy  of  Protectionists  to 
obtain  the  support  of  patriotism  by  keeping  up  ill-will  against 
le  country  whose  competition  they  fear.     A  great  prophet  of 

'protectionism  in  this  country  whom  I  used  to  meet  was  the  bit- 
terest of  Anglophobes. 

But  it  id  too  certain  that  there  is  a  genuine,  as  well  as  a  facti- 
tious, Anglophobia;  and  this  has  its  source,  to  some  extent,  in 
traditional  versions  of  historical  grievances,  with  which,  if  people 
have  any  regard  for  historical  justice,  it  may  be  possible  and  not 
altogether  bootless  to  deal.  I  had,  not  long  ago,  a  letter  from  an 
American  asking  me  whether  it  was  true,  as  a  history  book  used 
in  his  section  of  country  said,  that  the  British  government  had 
counterfeited  the  greenbacks  for  the  purpose  of  ruining  the  credit 
of  the  United  States.     A  thorn  of  this  kind  may  be  plucked  out. 

>lfor  would  it  seem  hopeless  to  relieve  any  candid  mind  of  the 

I  belief,  which  I  find  still  prevalent,  that  the  "Alabama"  was  armed 
in  a  British  port  with  the  connivance  of  the  British  government 
and  manned  by  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

It  appears  ridiculous  to  sirppose  that  any  sane  American  can 
now  hate  the  English  people  or  wisli  them  evil  on  account  of 
anything  done  by  the  British  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  the  last 
century.  You  might  just  as  well  visit  the  sins  of  the  Bourbons 
on  the  French  Republic.  And  yet  the  unrevised  version  of  these 
events  enshrined  in  histories,  and  especially  in  the  school  his- 
tories,* does  still  exercise  a  malignant  influence ;  for  the  historian 

^  seldom,  if  over,  points  out  that  the  England  of  these  days  is  not 
the  England  of  those  days,  and  the  child  or  the  uneducated  reader 

tgoee  away  with  the  impression  that  she  is.  Colonial  dependence 
I  was  a  false  relation  from  the  beginning.  It  had  its  source  in  the 
superstition  of  personal  and  indefeasible  allegiance  which, 
handed  down  from  the  feudal  times,  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  colonists,  as  it  did  the  mind  of  everybody  in  those  days. 
The  separation   had  to  come,   but  most  men  whose  judgment 


'  la  the  lose  and  Mntlmenl  of  the  acbool  hlatorlee,  or  of  raeh  of  thorn  ••  havo 
•  Into  mjr  hMida,  there  haa  been,  u  I  gratefollr  acknowledge,  what  to  aa  B^w* 
I  aeema  a  marked  change  tor  the  better. 
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ig  not  shaken  by  the  throb  of  historic:  war-drums  wiD  probablj 
say  that  ithati  better  have  coiwo  in  a  peaceful  form.  The  adran- 
t^es  of  Australian  democracy,  its  comparative  freedoDi  from  the 
dominion  of  Tom  Poinu,  Elijah  Pogram,  Tammany,  and  people- 
worship,  its  comparative  moderation  and  mildness,  may  certainly 
be  ascribed  in  juirt  to  its  not  having  been  bora  of  rerolation. 
That  tlie  wrong  was  not  all  on  one  side,  Americans  who  prefer 
history  to  rhetoric  are  beginning  to  admit.  If  there  were  penrer- 
sity  and  obstinacy  on  one  side,  there  was  demagogism,  eager  to 
foment  a  quarrel  and  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  on  the  other 
side.  There  were  also  special  elements  of  disaffection,  8uch  as 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  who  hud  fled  to  America  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  State  Church  of  Ireland,  and  whose  feud,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, is  now  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  State  Church  itself.  The 
action  of  the  government,  though  neither  wise  nor  just,  was  law- 
ful :  the  colonists  themselves  had  just  acquiesced  in  the  declaration 
appended  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-duty,  and  drawn  probably  by 
the  hand  of  Burke,  that  Parliament  had  in  all  things  supreme 
power  over  the  colonies.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  open,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  case  of  the  stamp-tax,  and  one  unclouded  honr  of 
Chatham  would  have  redressed  the  grievance.  Grenville  him- 
self, in  spite  of  his  pedantic  obstinacy,  had  shown  a  strong  desire 
to  conciliate. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  was  not  such  as  to  justify  civil  war. 
No  government,  if  it  has  any  sense  of  dignity  or  of  duty,  will 
allow  a  constitutional  question  to  be  settled  by  mobs — even 
Boston  mobs— or  by  insulting  its  oflScers,  wrecking  their  houses, 
and  flinging  the  goods  of  merchants  trading  under  its  flag  into  the 
sea.  Governments  in  those  days  were  not  so  enlightened  as  they 
are  now  :  believing  in  protectionism,  they  shackled  colonial  trade, 
while  they  gave  the  colonies  what  they  supposed  to  be  counter- 
vailing prinleges.  But  that  the  British  government  was  not 
tyrannical,  or  for  those  times  a  bad  government,  that  the  colo- 
nists enjoyed  under  it  the  substantial  benefits  of  freedom,  is  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Revolutionary  lenders  themselves,  all  of 
whom,  including  Samuel  Adams  and  Washington,  found  it  neccs- 
Bary,  in  order  to  carry  the  people  with  them,  to  protest  that  they 
did  not  mean  separation.  It  is  proved  by  the  immense  number 
of  the  colonists  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  burdens  of  the  govem- 
jntinued  to  adhere  to  it  and  sacrifice  everything  to  their 
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loyalty.  It  is  proved  by  Die  half-heartednosa  and  feeblenesa  with 
which,  as  Washington's  letters  tell  uu,  the  war  was  carried  ou, 
and  which  strongly  contrast  with  the  desperate  energy  put  forth 
by  the  Nctherlanders  in  fighting  against  a  real  tyranny.  These 
to  the  well-informed  are  commonplaces  ;  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  not  well  informed  :  they  read  the  old  story  and  imbibe 
Iho  old  hatred.  When  shall  we  have  a  thoroughly  truthful  and 
st  the  same  time  readable  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  period  which  followed  ?  The  materials  for  it  are  fast  be- 
ing provided  in  a  unmbor  of  biographies  and  monographs  written 
since  the  spirit  of  history  has  been  abroad,  such  as  the  admirable 
series  of  "  American  Statesmen,"  published  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton. But  the  history  is  not  yet  written.  Ilildreth  was  an 
Abdiel  of  truthfulness  :  unluckily  Abdiel  is  dull. 

Then  there  is  the  supposed  behavior  of  "  England  "after the 
.war.  I  feel  all  along  the  absurdity  of  going  so  far  back,  but  the 
'angry  stories  about  this  period  also  are  continually  reappearing^ 
and  tell  on  sentiment.  England  was  sore — at  least  the  Tory 
portion  of  her  was  sore;  and  the  North  would  have  been  sore,  and 
probably  graff,  if  the  South  had  succeeded  in  the  Civil  War.  But 
I  George  III.  was  perfectly  courteous  and  generous,  though  nothing 
eonid  make  him  adroit.  Pitt  and  Sh'-lburne  wore  sincerely  bent 
on  healing  the  family  quarrel  and  dividing  the  family  inheritance 
in  a  friendly  way.  Ilildreth,  though  ho  alone,  records  that  the  flags 
of  the  great  British  fleet  of  sixty  sail  of  the  line  wore  half-masted 
at  the  death  of  Washington  :  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether,  if  the  Confedenitca  had  won,  greater  honors  would  have 
been  paid  by  the  North  to  the  memory  of  Davis  or  Lee.  It  is 
sorely  poasibio  that  victorious  Republicans  visiting  England  may 
not  always  have  borne  themselves  meekly.  Nor  had  they  always 
a  right  to  expect  a  cordial  welcome.  The  biographer  of  Gouver- 
nenr  Morris  complains  that  Morris,  though  well  received  at  first 
by  Pitt,  was  afterwards  treated  with  coldness,  and  exults  in  there- 
publican  snub  which  he  gave  the  Duke  who  was  Foreign  Minister. 
But  turn  the  page,  ami  you  find  Oouverneur  Morris  trying 
at  Paris  to  got  up  a  European  war  against  Groat  Britain,  and  con- 
ferring with  Paul  Jones  about  plans  for  cutting  up  English  com- 
merce in  the  Indian  so:is.  Moreover,  if  the  bitterness  was  pro- 
longed, the  fault  lay  partly  in  the  Americans  themselves,  who, 
instead  of  closing  the   war  with  an  amnesty,  drove  the    van- 
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quishod  by  tbotisatuls  into  exile,  aud  sent  them  to  tell  t 
of  their  wrongs  and  atir  geuerous  hearts  to  pity  and  indica- 
tion wherever  the  English  tongue  vae  spoken. 

Then  we  come  to   1S12.     Ouce  more   I  must   say  it    seems 
preposterous  to  go  back  bo  far,  as  though  any  man  of  seuae  would 
allow  himself  now  to  be  influenced  by  things  which  hapjiened 
eighty  years  ago.     Bat  the    wound  still    bleedd  in   the  popular 
historioB,  which  form  the  sentiments  of  the  people.     Industrial 
and  pacific  coramnnities  are  of  all  communities  the  most  easily 
touched  by  military  glory,    as    the    line  of     American    Presi- 
dents and  candidates  for  the  Presidency  shows ;  and,  unluckily 
for  England,  it  happens  that  she  is  the  only  foreign  nation  of  any 
consequence  with  whom  the  American  Republic  has  had  a  war. 
The  fact  is  coming  to  light  now,  thanks  to  the  candor  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  that  the  War  of  1813  had  other  causes  than  the 
orders  in  council  on   the  impressment  of  seamen  ;    that  Clay 
and  Young  America  wanted  a  patriotic  war  ;  that  they  felt  suro 
of  taking  Canada ;  and  that  they  hoped  to  share  the  expected  tri- 
umph of   Napoleon  over  the  nations  of  Europe  then  struggling 
against  him  for  their  independence.    Nothing  was  said  at  Ghent 
about   impressment.      The  orders  in   council  were  wrong,    and 
were,  in  fact,  withdrawn  when  it  was  too  late.     But  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  England  was  fighting  almost  singlehanded,  not 
only  for  her  own  life,  but  for  that  of  all  the  nations,  and  that  her 
sole  chance  of  victory  lay  in  her  power  of  distressing  the  enemy 
at  sea.    America  came  in  to  ruin  that  chanc-e  by  her  exercise  of 
neutral  privileges.     Randolph,  in  his  frank  mood,  said  about  the 
character  of  the  traffic  what  will  not  be  easily  gainsaid.     When  I 
am  struggling  for  my  life  with  a  desperado,  if  you  come  along  the 
sidewalk  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  him  from  my  shot  and  I  push 
you  rudely  aside,  perhaps  I  am  wrong, — you  have  a  right  to  use 
the  public  sidewalk  ;  but  I  am  not  an  execrable  villain.     Ameri- 
cans surely  must  sometimes  feel  that,  if  the  common  tyrant  bad  suc- 
ceeded in  crushing  the  liberties  of  Europe  with  their  help,  it  would 
not  have  been  altogether  a  bright  episode  in  Republican  history. 

Lastly  we  come  to  1861.      I  shared  Federal  feeling,  perhaps 
even  Federal  passion,  during  the  Civil  War,  as  intensely  as  was 
foreigner.     But  we  ought  now  to  take  a  reasonable 
itter.      Parties  were  divided  in  England  mnch  as 
ied  here.     You  had  nnrsed  a  slave-owning  aristo- 
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CTBCjr,  and  with  that  aristocracy  the  aristocracy  on  the  other  sido 
of  the  water  sympathized,  while  the  democi-acy  there  sympathized 
with  the  democracy  here.  So  it  will  be  as  long  as  political  par- 
ties and  their  passions  exist.  If  there  were  partisans  of  the  South 
in  England,  there  were  Copperheads  here,  and  McClellan  ran  for 
'  President  and  polled  a  heavy  vote  on  the  platform  that  the  war 
WM  a  fiiilure.  You  say  we  were  bound,  all  of  us,  to  sympathize 
with  a  struggle  agaii\jst  slavery.  But  you  had  declared  that  it 
was  not  against  slavery  that  the  war  was  made.  You  had  de- 
clared that  the  object  was  not  to  abolish  slavery,  but  to  restore 
the  Union.  Your  actions  corresponded  with  your  words.  Con- 
gross  invited  slavery  back  into  the  Union  with  increased  guaran- 
tees ;  it  showed  itself  ready,  if  the  South  would  return,  to  fix 
slavery  in  the  Constitution  immutably  and  forever.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  saw  how  much  allowance  had,  after  this  and  other 
darkenings  of  the  issue,  to  be  made  for  British  hesitation  or  error. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the  secession  as  a  rebellion,  or  to  contend 
that  foreign  nations  ought  to  have  regarded  it  in  that  light.  It  does 
not  belong  to  that  class  of  events.  The  South  was  not  an  insur- 
gent party,  nor  did  it  seek  to  overthrow  or  change  the  Federal 
government.  Two  groups  of  States,  radically  different  in  social 
structure  and  consequently  in  political  requirements,  had  been 
long  yoked  together  in  ill-assorted  and  uneasy  union.  At  last 
they  fell  apart.  The  seceding  group  became  at  once  de  facto  a 
nation,  with  a  distinct  territory  of  its  own,  and  a  regular  govern- 
ment, which  through  the  whole  of  that  territory  was  perfectly 
recognized  and  olwyed.  In  invading  and  reannexing  the  South- 
ern Confederation,  the  North,  though  it  might  only  be  doing 
what  power  has  always  done,  could  have  no  title  to  general  sym- 
pathy on  any  other  ground  than  that  it  was  executing  the  ban  of 
hntnanity  against  slavery ;  and  this  title  it  had  expressly  dis- 
eUumed.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  always  been  saying,  "  Part 
in  peace."  Might  not  Englishmen  say  the  same  thing  without 
breach  of  principle  or  hostility  to  the  American  people  ?  Is  it 
absolately  self-evident  even  now  that  they  were  far  wrong  in  what 
they  said,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  free  States  was  concerned  ? 
la  it  yet  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  reincorporation  of  the 
black  Sut«8  was  a  gain  ? 

As  to  breaches  of  neutrality,  I  belonged  to  an  association 
formed  oxpre«ly  to  watch  against  them,  and  I  assert  with  con6- 
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denoe  that  the  only  one  for  which  tho  British  goyemment 
otherwJMO  thuii  technically  responsible  wng  the  failure  to  detaio 
the  *' Aliilmnm,"  for  which  ample  atonement  has  been  made. 
Evon  thii  fjiiluri^  to  detain  the  "  Alabama  "  arooe  from  the  sicknea 
of  the  law  oflicer  before  whom  the  papers  had  been  laid,  aJid  the 
vessel  escaped  witliont  a  clearance  and  unarmed;  facts  which  it 
would  be  nocdioss,  as  it  is  wearisome,  to  repeat  if  the  false  rersion 
of  the  affair  were  not  still  current.  The  French  Emperor  in- 
vited England  to  joint  intervention.  Had  she  accepted  the  offer, 
she  might  at  once  have  weakened  an  enemy,  made  a  lasting 
friend,  and  enjoyed  n  most  historic  revenge.  But  the  offer  was 
at  once  rejected.  By  the  party  journals  in  England  which 
were  on  the  side  of  the  >South  most  irritating  and  offensive 
language  was  used  ;  but  it  was  answered  by  the  journals  of 
the  other  party,  as  well  as  by  tlie  American  press.  .\t  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  an  enthusiastic  Republican  proposed 
that  you  should  give  up  speaking  English  and  adopt  Latin,  as 
the  language  of  Sc«evola  and  Brutus.  I  have  sometimes  wished 
that  he  could  have  had  his  way,  because  then  wrangling  would 
have  been  impossible. 

It  is  not  the  object  here  to  frame  a  comparative  list  of  wrongs  ; 
otherwise  something  might  be  said  about  American  sympathizera 
with  Canadian  rebellion  and  about  Fenian  raids. 

The  Fourth-of-July  treatment  of  history  is  now  visibly  going 
out  of  fashion  among  the  higher  class  of  American  writers,  and 
all  these  things  are  beginning  to  be  treated  with  critical  veracity 
and  justice.  The  spirit  of  science,  iu  fact,  is  making  itself  felt  in 
the  historical  field,  and  passion  is  descending  from  its  usurped 
throne.  But  a  generation  at  least  will  probably  pass  before  the 
popular  version  will  conform  itself  to  the  acicntific  version,  and 
before  Americans  who  read  no  annals  but  their  own  will  ceuse, 
historically  at  least,  to  identify  patriotism  with  hostility  to  Great 
Britain.  I  am  not  saying  that  in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
mentioned  there  was  not  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  British  people, 
or  a  section  of  it ;  but  I  say  that  the  wrong  has  iu  all  cas(?«  been 
more  or  less  overstated ;  that  the  provocations  or  extenuating 
circumstances  have  been  left  out  of  siglit;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  allow  your  feeling  towards  the  British  people  of 
to-day  to  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  their  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratiQj^^^ment  a  century  ago. 
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A  special  source  of  the  Anglophobia  in  Amorican  literature,  I 
have  learned  to  think,  is  literary  rivalry.  Probiibly  this  feeling 
has  been  intensified  by  the  unfair  competition  to  which  American 
writers  have  been  exposed  through  the  absence  of  international 
copyright,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time  had  the  effect  of  keep- 
ing x\mericjin  literature  in  thraldom  to  that  of  England.  I  could 
mention  American  authors  whose  writings  would  be  charming  to 
me  if  the  taste  of  Anglophobia  were  not  alwaj'a  coming,  like  the 
tjistc  of  garlic  in  Italian  cookery,  to  offend  the  palate  of  the  Eng- 
lish reiuler.  I  was  reading,  the  other  day,  a  work  the  writer  of 
which  had  evidently  t«kcn  bis  scat  in  the  chair  of  Matthew  Arnold 
a  calm  and  coRmopolitan  critic.  Perhaps  he  might  have  been 
Worthy  of  that  chair;  but,  unhappily,  whenever  the  British  char- 
acter camu  before  him,  he  bounced  off  the  judgment-seat  and  be- 
came anything  but  cosmopolitan.  In  England  we  have  had 
adverse  criticisms  of  America  such  as  that  of  Sir  Lepel  <triflin, 
which  was  too  rampant  to  produce  a  serious  effect.  We  have  had 
oaricatares  like  that  by  Dickens,  who,  however,  caricatured  his 
oini  countmnen  too.  But  there  is  no  pervading  antipathy  to 
America  in  British  literature;  no  Americanophobia,  if  one  may 
coin  60  uncouth  a  word.  Nor  in  the  English  press  is  there  any- 
thing corresiKinding  to  the  anti-British  tone — I  use  a  very  mild 
expression — of  American  journalism.  Only  in  special  Tory  or 
Jingo  journals  do  we  find  vestiges  of  national  ill-feeling. 

Then  there  is  social  friction.  Here  I  touch  a  subject  of  which, 
as  it  concerns  the  social  character  and  numners  of  Englishmen,  an 
Englishman  is  a  very  bad  judge.  But  I  suspect  something  is  dne 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  Americans  who,  when  they  visit  England, 
fancy  that  English  society  is  prejudiced  against  them  and  secret- 
ly contemptuous.  3Iore  than  once  I  have  scon  bitter  allusions  to 
the  supposed  arrogance  of  Englishmen  in  telling  an  American,  by 
w  '  iiipliment,  that  they  should  not  know  him  from  one  of 
ii  1.     I  am  convincftd  that  thi*,  though   it  might  as  well 

have  b«>en  left  unsaid,  may  have  been  said  from  jierfectly  genuine 
ul  perfectly  innocent  surprise  at  finding  that,  where  they  had 
pn  taught  to  tH.'lieve  some  great  difference  existed,  there 
was  really  no  difference  at  all.  Some  Americans  seem  tx)  be 
hannted  by  the  belief  that  Englishmen  are  always  in  their  own 
niiudd  disparaging  America,  and  that  beneath  everything  they 
tty,  eapecially  in  praise  of  their  own  country,  an  insinnation  of 
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The  vriter  of  thew  lines,  gotog  aftenrards  to  Eng^iand,  woold 
not  be  pTCfMred  to  p«t  rerj  kind  cuBetructioiu  on  anything  that 
EngiJHhmen  laid  or  did.  and  an  loetmm  tit  social  {riction  might 
well  be  the  resolt  of  hie  risit.  Qoverer.  he  did  go  to  £iigland, 
and  has  not,  it  ia  beliered,  writtea  anything  in  the  same  atnon 
einoe. 

In  international  coortesy  Great  Britain  can  bardlj  be  aaid,  in 
recent  times,  to  hare  been  wanting.  It  aaems  possible  eren  tM* 
her  eirility  may  at  times  hare  ^ipeaied  to  Americana  a  little 
oTentrained.  It  most  be  left  to  Americans  to  say  whether  there 
has  been  anything  oTostiained  in  the  cifilicy  towards  Great  Britain 
of  American  legialatues  and  politicians,  or  even  of  American 
Presidents,  when  eleetioins  were  likely  to  tarn  on  the  Irish  Toto. 
The  American  Constitotion  itself,  by  submitting  treaties  to 
cossion  in  the  Senate  after  negotiation  with  the  President,  rii 
an  opening  for  breaches  of  diplomatic  conrtMy  which,  when 
Great  Britain  ia  concerned,  are  seldom  allowed  to  go  tmimproTed. 
To  have,  after  framing  a  treaty  with  the  President,  to  wait  in  thp 
anteroom  of  the  Senate,  and  then  to  be  publicly  diaminod  with 
contumely,  can  nerer  be  agreeable  to  a  gorenunent  acettttoi 
to  the  diplomatic  etiquette  and  ameoitiee  of  the  old  worid. 

Jealousy  waits  upon  socoees.     Bat  of  the  saccess  of  EngL 
a  great  part  has  been  of  such  a  kind  that  it  ought  in  exf>Tte 
sort  of  ilUfeeling.     You  could  not  hate  a  nation  f 
in  Bcieaaam^M/pktuTe,  for  haring  prodncodthe  ,. 
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'Oripn  of  Species,"  or  tlie  theologians,  jihilosophers,  hiatoriaus, 
poets,  and  novelists  of  Eugland.  It  is  strange  to  hear  people 
reviling  British  character  while  in  their  book-cases  and  in  the 
handii  of  their  children  are  books  which,  by  their  influence  on 
those  whose  intellcctaal  food  they  form,  must  cost  character  in 
the  British  mould.  Again,  Great  Britain,  thanks  largely,  no 
doubt,  to  her  happy  insular  position,  has  been  the  foster- 
mother  of  free  iiistitutions,  both  political  and  judicial.  The 
constitution  of  every  free  nation  in  the  world  at  the  present 
day  is  clearly  traceable  to  hers  as  its  source,  and  most  of  them 
are  direct  imitations.  I  do  not  say  that  parliamentary  monarchy, 
or  parliamentary  government  at  all,  that  of  which  the  seat  is 
Washington  any  more  than  that  of  which  the  seat  is  West- 
miuster,  is  likely  to  be  final ;  I  cannot  conceive  any  form  of 
government  being  final  which  seems  to  involve  the  necessity  of 
party  and  of  pledges,  or  which  bases  itself  on  will,  be  the  will  that 
of  a  despot  or  that  of  the  sovereign  people.  But,  at  all  events, 
parliamentary  govornraeut  has  supplied  the  universal  need  as  a 
bridge  between  that  which  has  been  and  that  which  is  to  be.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  it  embodies  principles  which  hereafter,  as  ad- 
vancing science  casts  out  passion  from  the  domain  of  politics  and 
installs  reason  in  its  place,  may  take  a  more  rational  and  endur- 
ing form.  To  success  in  such  a  field  there  is  no  dark  shadow, 
any  more  than  there  is  to  success  in  the  field  of  science  itself. 
To  success  in  the  field  of  war  and  conquest  there  is  a  very  dark 
(Aovf.     Not  only  is  it  natural  that  jealousy  should  wait  upon 

^grandizement ;  it  is  right,  because  otherwise  aggrandizement 
would  have  no  limit.  But  remember  that  in  those  subjects  mo- 
rality is  new-born.  Who  applauded  Chatham  more  loudly  or  fol- 
lowed him  more  anlently  in  the  path  of  conquest  thaji  the  people 
of  those  British  colonies  which  are  now  the  Uuiteil  States  ?  If 
England  ha-s  fought  for  aggrandizement,  as  beyond  donbt  she  has, 
she  has  also  fought  for  better  things — for  human  liberty  against 
Philip  II..  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  nations  against 
the  Bourbon  despotism  and  the  tyrannyof  Napoleon.  The  notion 
that  she  has  now  a  settled  policy  of  aggrandizement,  and  is 
ftlvays  carrying  it  forward  by  a  union  of  far-reaching  fraud  with 
force,  though  it  constantly  appears  in  the  American  press,  is 
plainly  ba^eli'ss.  A  series  of  despots  may,  in  their  dark  councils, 
band  on  and  continuously  carry  out  a  policy  like  that  embodied 
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^kiBk  fai>  oaaribHitlT  to  ezpiam  ifi 
!  a  pabtie  aaeablj,  aad  m  vaahle  to  make 
>  vithoat  goiag  ta  the  Hooae  o£  ' 
far  nppfiea  aad  diarlwiBg  the  greoadi  of  tbe  demand  f 

Oieat  Bntain  hai  ia  bar  eaipiie  Uuee  boadred  adlSoiia  i 
paaple,  vith  a  rtatrfhig  anny  of  100,000  Britaab  and  190.000  6e- 
pojrs ;  CO  that  flhe  is  reaHjbj  £u-  Uw  kseC  miliUrjoif  aQ  the  ol<i>vorkl 
powciB.  Bead  any  ooe  ti  the  eoaaflHai  tiealiaBi  oa  the  defence  ef 
ber  oapife,  and  joQ  will  aee  hev  fiv  die  ii  fimn  being  in  aatate 
teAaridiptojeetief  eti"— '""•  Harco>anialde|wndeaeitaare,  in 
e  Bulitary  paint  of  vire-,  bmr  aooreea  of  eeakneaa.  She  hae  a 
mvid-wideoooiaMiree :  the  baa  tbeearnrin^  trade  wbieb  Aacrioan 
biprfrtinii,  by  diKooiagiag  the  ■afitiie  panoita  in  which  Ameri- 
eaM  weie  oaee  piedoauoaat,  baa  tbitMm  iato  her  banda.  For  the 
procectioa  of  theaa  abe  ia  obliged  to  keep  np  a  large  flevt  and  to 
oocapy  aad  gnard  caeling-atatioaB*  thon^.  after  aD,  experts  are 
perpetnaUj  shrieking  that  the  BeK  ia  not  nearly  large  enoogh  for 
eafetT,  and  that  the  coaling-etatiooa  are  aagnarded.  Depend  npoa 
it,  the  oonnada  of  Bi^bad,  wbatever  they  Bkay  hare  been  in  the 
dajeof  Henry  V.  or  of  Chtflwiai,  aie  nov,  and  most  be,  coansels  of 
peace  and  moderatioa.  Xo  one  doabts  this  who  has  seen  anything 
of  WngiJA  Btataamen.  There  u  in  EngUshmen  a  spirit  of  ad- 
ventme  which  baa  marked  their  whole  hiitory  and  which  forms  its 
romanoe.  Bat  tUa,  instead  at  embodying  itself  in  heroic  corKtlrs, 
■och  as  Drake,  Baleigh,  and  Caveodiaht  or  their  later  coaut«r- 
parts  in  land  enterprise  who  won  the  Indian  Empire,  now  takea  tbe 
forou  of  Gordon,  Bajah  Brooke,  and  Idvingetone.  who  have  tbmr 
American  oomrade  in  Stanley.  The  oeflsion  of  the  Inoiau  lalanda 
\ij  England  to  Oreeoe  i^  I  heliere.  an  almost  nniqne  i«««^nrfl  of 
a  perfectly  volantarr  cession.  Over  the  colonies  England  ><«« 
j^ngoeH  all  real  power :  they  are  aabetanttallj  ao  maoj  inde- 
pendent nations.  The  only  empire,  properly  so  called,  wbicb  she 
DOW  has  is  India. 

1*be  Ittdi&n  Empire  i*  ih^  rp^alar  theme  of  Anglopbobieta. 
^ef  aerer  mention  it  *  -ince  tobnrmog  worda 

^j^j  jjjejIUgaiim  ..f         .       luv  i.&rt,  not  being  a 
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Jingo,  bat  enjoying  the  worst  possible  reputation  in  that  quarter, 
I  will  freoly  confess  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  grandeur  and 
all  the  romance  of  the  Indian  Empire,  which  no  British  heart 
can  help  feeling,  I  believe  England  would  have  been  better  with- 
out India.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  if,  ue  the 
wisest  of  her  statesmen  and  diplomatists  counselled  her  in  the 
early  days,  she  had  abjured  dominion  and  confined  herself  to  se- 
curities for  trade.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  dominion  has 
added  to  her  wealth,  for  she  draws  no  tribute,  and  against  the 
salnriee  and  pensions  have  to  be  set  the  armaments  and  wars. 
The  Crimean  War  was  really  a  war  for  India  ;  so  were  the  wars 
with  China  ;  so  is  the  war  in  Egypt.  Dominion  has  certainly  not 
added  to  her  strength,  for  it  has  destroyed  her  insular  security, 
making  her  a  continental  power  on  the  largest  scale  in  a  conti- 
Bent  far  remote  from  the  centre  of  her  force,  with  the  most  ag- 
gressive of  military  monarchies  for  her  neighbors. 

England's  Indian  Empire  is  not  a  proof  of  her  special  rapacity. 
Tt  is  a  gigantic  survival  from  a  general  era  of  conquest.  France, 
Holland,  or  Portugal  would  have  taken  it  and  kept  it  if  she  could. 
France  had  all  but  got  it  into  her  hands  when  a  young  commer- 
cial clerk  got  off  his  stool  and  said  to  the  British  Oovemor,  "Qive 
me  your  last  reserves  and  I  will  save  your  dominion."  The  boy 
had  faults,  vices  ;  once  at  least  ambition  led  him  into  a  crime; 
and  yet  it  is  hard  for  the  unregenerate  Englishman,  perhaps  even 
for  the  nnregenerate  Anglo-Saxon,  to  read  that  marvellous  story 
and  not  to  feel  some  pride  in  belonging  to  the  race  of  Robert 
Clive.  The  break-up,  amidst  blood,  havoc,  and  confusion,  of  the 
Mogul  Empire,  made  conquest  from  some  quarter  inevitable, 
and  as  a  conqueror  the  Englishman  was  probably  better  than  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Dutchman,  certainly  better  than  the  Portu- 
guese, and  very  far  better  than  the  Afghan  or  the  Hah  rat ta. 
The  first  days,  before  the  empire  was  organized,  were  bad,  though 
not  ao  bad  as  they  have  been  painted  by  the  reckless  rhetoric  of 
Macaulay,  the  critical  examination  of  whose  essay  on  Warren 
Hastings  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  in  his  "  Story  of  Nuncomar,"  it 
will  do  everybody  good  to  read. 

But  now  a  string  of  impartial  or  even  advers<'  witnesses, 
French,  German,  Austrian,  and  American,  might  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  British  Empire  in  India  is  by  far  the  greatest 
oflort  ever  made  to  render  conquest  an  instrument  of  civilization. 
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Mjrmg  ;  but  the  object  was  Dot,  as  American  joarnals  always  mjr, 
Ito  collect  interest  for  the  bondholder,  but  to  guard  the  Sues  Canal. 
England  did  not  want  to  go  alone,  but  France  at  the  last  moment 
refused  to  go  with  her.  I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  from  an 
American  friend  who  was  visiting  Egypt  for  the  second  time. 
He  ifl  a  trustworthy  observer,  and  he  spoke  with  rapture  of  the 
improrement  which  British  administration  had  wrought. 

One  does  not  like  to  touch  on  the  weary  Irish  question.  But 
irely  Americans  will  find  difficulty  in  believing  cither  that  John 
'Bright  did  not  know  oppression  when  he  saw  it,  or  that  he  wil- 
fully upheld  it.  That  Irish  Catholics  had  terrible  wrongs  in 
•former  days  nobody  doubts :  French  Huguenots  and  Spanish 
^heretics  had  more  terrible  wrongs  than  theirs  at  the  same  time. 
But  what  is  their  political  grievance  now  ?  They  have  not  named 
one  except  the  union  ;  and  that  the  union  is  not  a  blighting 
curse  Boems  to  be  proved  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Protestant 
North,  which  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  Great  Britain 
and  is  ander  the  same  laws  and  institutions  as  the  rest  of  the 
island.  Surely  the  Draft  Riots,  the  Molly-Maguire  outrages, 
Tammany,  and  the  Clan-na-flael  must  sometimes  suggest  to 
American  Anglophobiats  that  Iris)]  character  is,  at  all  events,  a 
factor  in  this  unhappy  problem.  That  character  is  just  the  same 
in  Australia  that  it  is  in  Ireland  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
overbreeding  of  a  very  amiable,  but  not  very  energetic  or  thrifty, 
race,  on  a  soil  which  will  not  support  them,  is  what  no  government 
can  prevent  ;  nor  can  any  government,  whether  in  French 
Canada  or  in  Ireland,  annul  the  effects  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion on  industrial  progress.  Yet  Ireland  was  making  headway 
under  the  union  when  this  agitation  broke  out. 

"AjBonsat  the  loenw  th*t  ara  now  unhappily  being  enaoied  In  Ireland  by 
oerbklo  penona  w  may  lose  Blj{h(  of  the  icreat  aod  aaqneetJonable  progrcaa  of  that 
oountrjr.  It  has  aoMered  material  prognyta  lo  a  de«ree  moat  remarkable  for  a 
MUBtjy  with  little  rarletr  ot  porsulL  I  do  not  believe  there  la  alabortaii 
popvlatloa  in  all  Rurope— althoogb  the  oondltloo  of  the  Irish  laborer  leaves  muoh  to 
iealft  which  In  the  oouree  of  the  last  twenty  yeiuv  baa  made  a  proKreai  equal  to 
thmt  et  the  laborlair  popatadoD  in  Ireland.  Liet  mc  look  at  the  farmtng  olaae.  whloh, 
aayoa  know,  may  be  aald  almost,  to  ooruLltnle  the  body  of  the  nation,  anderstood  aa 
Ihw  tarm  U  lutdervtood  In  Irela,Dd--Icit  me  look  at  the indioatlon of  tbelr  aorplua 
wealth,  i^nrt  V  ve^^r»  Bca  ibe  depoaltt  in  the  Irtab  hanka.  which  are  the  Indication  o< 
Uwatir  ir  free  aartnca,  were  about  Ave  mlUiona.    Some  fifteen  yean  later 

tkM  ti.  .  <  they, had  rUen  to  eome  eleven  or  twelve  milUons.    There  la  now, 

of  rtepoiUa  (a  the  Irtab  banks,  whlob  rspreseot  almost  whoUy  the  honest  earning* 
and  fMvteci  of  Irtab  tmrmtra,  a  mim  of  nearly  thirty  mfUtona  of  money.  Of  ooona 
|4M't  maan  to  mr  that  the  whole  of  these  are  agrlcoitaral  saTlngB,  bat  aa  enonnona 
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So^  wo*  the  voidi  ntierad  bj  Vr.  GI*d«oii«  nine 
and  cited  the  oUmt  dej  faj  Lord  Hwtingtoii.  TbmL  liCr.  61 
■tone,  when  be  apoke  that  m  Prime  ICiustM',  had  not  conaidei 
the  Irish  qneftion,  and  wa»  raerdj  i^ieatinf  vitboat  nfleet 
the  "  clwiral  **  ?et«ion  of  it,  is  name  than  anjbodj  can  be&f 
AaDcxiraiu  know  what  party  it  vben  oot  of  pover,  and  hoi 
em  Bot  oolyaMul  tha  g.imiiiwt,  bat  tndooe  the  eonnkij, 
aoppoM  thai  the  people  of  Oraat  Kitain  wiU  allov  the  o4 
island  to  be  made  the  teat  of  a  hostile  pow  it  p««po«terofu,  t 
those  who  abet  diianioa  ace  only  pieparinf  for  Ii^and  the  mil 
ies  of  feoooqneeL  fiat  I  am  atimjiDg  bejood  my  tabjeet  a 
into  the  moat  hatefal  of  diacomioaK. 

I  hare  taid  that  there  it  do  perfadio^  antipathy  to  Amez 
in  British  liteiatore  (ff  in  the  British  preat.  I  may  extend  : 
reniark  and  my  that  aovhere  in  Great  Britain,  except,  perha 
in  the  manaion  of  tome  oltia-arittocna  and  nltra-Tory  d 
woald  the  display  of  the  American  flag  excite  any  bnt  khM 
fjonlragi  Therefore  whaterer  varract  or  dignity  hatred 
derire  firom  reciprocation  is  oertainly  wanting  in  this  ca«e. 

OoLDw^ur  Skjth, 


SOAP-BUBBLES  OF  SOCIALISM. 

BY  FBOFESSOB  SUION  NEVfCOMB,  LX.D.,  F.  B.  A.  S. 


The  socialism  of  our  day  differs  from  that  of  the  ])a8t  in  being 
founded  ou  ideas  which  pervade  every  grade  of  society.  No  ob- 
serve of  public  thought  on  social  problems  can  fail  to  notice  a 
feeling  among  all  classes,  the  thoughtful  and  the  careless,  the  wiae 
and  the  ignorant,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  that  the  results  of  our  in- 
dustrial system,  so  far  as  the  general  welfare  is  concerned,  are  not 
creditable  to  our  civilization  ;  that  society  has  allowed  a  favored 
few  to  possess  themselves  of  wealth  which,  under  a  different  system, 
might  have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  masses. 

In  this  view  Socialists,  Anarchists,  and  labor-reformers  are  at 
one  with  a  largo  body — perhaps  with  a  majority — of  the  otlucated 
community.  Divergence  begins  with  the  question  whether  it  is 
politic  and  practicable  to  change  a  system  which  all  admit  to  be 
unsatisfactory  in  some  of  its  results.  The  attitude  of  the  typical 
philanthropist  toward  the  Socialist  may  be  expressed  thus  :  "  We 
l«dmit  that  a  system  under  which  one  man  can  gain  millions  of 
'money  through  the  toil  of  a  hundred  thousand  barely  gaining  a 
subsistence  must  be  wrong.  But  so  long  as  human  nature  has 
Buoh  defects  as  selfishness,  indolence,  and  willingness  to  shirk  all 
mipleasant  daties,  so  long  must  we  bear  our  ills.  Remove  these 
defects,  so  that  every  man  shall  be  ready  to  do  his  best  for  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  :  then  may  poverty  cease  and  all 
be  supplied  with  the  necessaries  and  decencies  of  life  with  less 
labijr  than  is  now  required  to  gain  a  bare  subsistence." 

This  last  proposition  is  the  one  into  which  I  propose  to  inquire. 

If  all  men  were  very  good  and  nobody  wanted  to  be  richer  than 

I  his  neighbors,  while  every  one  was  ready  to  do  whatever  the  com- 

■  bined   wisdom  of  the   community  decided  ought  to  be  done, 

would  the  masses  realty  be  much  better  off  than  they  are  now  ? 

First  of  all.  I  ask  the  leader'i  attention  to  a  ciroa  instance  which 
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well  known  to  all,  and  many  of  us  have  heard  of  such  commnnities 
as  the  £conomite8,  the  Icarians,  and  the  Brook  Farm  Comtnuuity, 
in  some  of  which  every  honest  and  industrioue  laborer  might 
receive  a  welcome.  But  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  discusa 
their  success  when  we  find  reformers  willing  either  to  join  those 
which  exist  or  to  form  others  on  improved  models.  To  come 
directly  to  the  point :  if  all  America,  or  all  England,  or  all  London 
should  to-morrow  organize  itself  by  general  consent  into  a  gigan- 
tic association  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  all  the  products  of 
its  labor,  would  the  results  be  any  more  satisfactory  to  social  re- 
formers and  dissatisfied  laborers  than  those  of  the  various  com- 
manitios  which  have  been  organized  among  us  ?  We  must  admit 
that,  in  a  certain  way,  some  of  the  communities  in  question  have 
been  successful.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  Shakers,  among 
whom  poverty  and  discomfort  are  unknown.  But  their  success 
.has  been  attained  through  a  self-denial,  submission  to  discipline, 
ind  suppression  of  the  natural  activities  of  the  race  to  which 
no  ordinary  man  of  any  class  would  submit.  But  talk  of  all  these 
communities  as  we  may,  the  fact  remains  that  they  all  tend  to 
die  out,  and  that  not  one  Socialist  in  a  thousand  would  exchange 
his  lot  for  that  of  one  of  their  members. 

From  this  general  consideration  I  pass  to  certain  current  doc- 
trines on  which  sympathy  with  socialism  and  dissatisfaction  with 
le  existing  order  of  things  are  very  largely  based.  These  doc- 
rines  may  be  called  fallacies,  because  they  are  half-truths,  or 
iro|x?rfect  truths,  so  applied  as  to  lead  to  erroneous  general  con- 
clusions. I  shall  state  and  consider  them  as  clearly  aa  possible  in 
ft  nnmbered  order. 

Fimt  fallacy — That  the  inequality  between  the  rich  and  the 
jr  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  is  continually  increasing. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  inequality  in  the  owner- 
ship of  wealth  is  as  great  as  is  commonly  believed,  and  is  increas- 
ing with  every  generation.  What  I  maintain  is  that  the  benefits 
of  this  wealth  are  not  so  unequally  divided  as  its  ownership.  To 
thow  the  fulliicy  of  confounding  the  two,  let  us  first  consider  a 

Br  who  lives  in  a  garret,  sleeps  on  a  mat,  eats  cold  victuals, 
in  rags,  and  dies  worth  a  million.  Measured  by  the  pop- 
Btandard,  ho  is  a  rich  man.  Judged  by  any  rational  stand- 
he  is  pitiably  poor ;  for  if  all  hia  earnings  had  been  taken 
from  him  as  fast  aa  he  gathered  them,  ho  would  have  been  no 
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gratalate  himself,  whether  his  daily  inoome  is  fifty  cents  or  fifty 
dollars. 

Now,  measared  by  this  standard,  the  difference  between  the 
richest  man  of  the  country  and  the  average  skilled  laborer,  thon^h 
great,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  difference  between  their 
nominal  wealth  or  income  leads  men  to  suppose.  The  case  stands 
thus  :  the  rich  man  has  a  ranch  larger  house,  enabling  him  to  have 
a  bedroom  to  himself  and  a  parlor  in  which  he  can  entertain  a  host 
of  friends.  lie  walks  on  soft  carpets,  instead  of  a  bare  floor ; 
decorates  his  walls  with  costly  paintings,  instead  of  cheap  photo- 
graphs ;  gets  the  tenderest  cut  of  steak,  instead  of  the  round;  eats 
off  of  fine  porcelain,  instead  of  plain  crockery ;  gives  dinners  to 
his  friends,  has  a  stable  full  of  horses,  and  crosses  the  ocean  when- 
ever his  business  permits  and  his  inclination  prompts.  Have  I 
omitted  anything  essential  ?  If  so,  let  the  reader  supply  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

These  are  doubtless  great  advantages :  we  cannot  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  they  generally  yield  more  happiness  than  the  out- 
fit and  furniture  of  a  tenement,  or  how  often  they  are  more  than 
set  off  by  such  a  skeleton  in  the  closet  as  never  disturbs  the  dreams 
of  the  poor.  More  instructive  is  it  to  inquire  how  much  the  poor 
would  profit  if  all  the  wealth  of  the  rich  were  divided  among 
them.  We  take  a  thousand  millionaires  of  New  York  and  its 
vicinity,  if  there  are  so  many,  and  divide  their  wealth  among  the 
hundred  thousand  poorest  families.  Then  we  have  a  hundred 
poor  families  for  each  millionaire.  They  take  possession  of  his 
house,  but  find  the  bods  ao  far  occupied  by  his  servants,  whom 
they  do  not  Mrish  to  displace,  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  bivouac  in 
the  parlor,  which  will  not  hold  half  of  them.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  beneficiaries  get  new  suits  of  clothes;  every  one  gets  the 
bandredth  part  of  a  wild  dack  for  dinner,  and  the  fiftieth  part  of 
a  fine  beefsteak.  ^Vhat  could  they  got  more  ?  Wealth  ?  Yes  ; 
but  what  wealth  ?  A  share  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  for 
each  roan,  woman,  and  child,  which  would  not  even  gain  them  ad- 
mittance to  a  tniin  until  they  had  bought  tickets;  a  bond  of  some 
w«Bt«m  road  or  city;  the  thousandth  part  of  a  warehouse  or  steam- 
boat. Would  not  the  beneficiaries  turn  and  rend  those  who  had 
deceived  them  by  the  assurance  that,  when  the  wealth  of  the  rich 
wu  dlTided  among  them,  they  could  live  better  than  now  ? 
P«rhap8  this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  may  seem  odd.     If 
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the  maeees  to-day,  the  want  woald  be  greater  than  ever  in  a  few 
months. 

Here  we  toach  upon  a  point  which  the  social  reformer  might 
urge  with  great  force.  He  might  claim  that  this  underproductiou 
of  necessaries  for  the  masses  shows  that  iin  undue  proportion  of 
the  labor  power  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  the  luxury  of  the  few, 
and  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  labor  now  employed 
in  caring  for  the  rich  man's  fust  horses  were  devoted  to  the  poor 
man's  ill-shod  feet.  Nothing  shows  in  a  stronger  light  the  absence 
of  rational  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  socialistic  policy  than 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  this  claim  not  made,  but  all  the  exertions 
of  labor  organizations  tend  to  make  the  poor  man's  necessaries 
scarce  and  dear,  while  they  leave  a  large  part  of  the  rich  man's 
luxuries  untouched.  No  one  ever  hoard  of  a  bricklayers'  strike 
failing  of  support  becau  ;e  the  men  were  at  work  on  houses  for  the 
poor,  and  for  many  years  the  most  exacting  and  effective  labor 
organizations  of  the  country  have  been  those  whose  members 
make  shoes  for  the  million.  But  who  ever  saw  a  strike  among  the 
men  who  groom  the  rich  man's  horses,  wait  on  his  table,  make  his 
cigars,  or  import  his  champagne  ? 

Fourth  fallacy — That  the  laboring  classes  are  oppressed  by  the 
capitalists. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  one  great  feature  of  modern  law  in 
our  own  and  most  other  civilized  countries  is  that  the  laborer,  the 
capitjilist,  and  the  nobleman  arc  equal  before  the  law,  and  that  to 
the  first,  individually  and  collectively,  is  allowed  the  most  extreme 
liberty  of  action  so  long  as  he  does  not  violently  assail  the  equal 
liberties  of  other  people.  During  the  recent  strike  in  London  the 
dock  laborers  were  allowed  to  inflict  incalculable  damage  upon  the 
commerce  of  London,  and  entail  inconvenience  upon  a  million  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  they  were  assisted  by  donations  of  money, 
even  from  Australia,  transmitted  through  the  cables  and  banks  of 
the  very  men  whom  they  were  incommoding. 

F\fih  fallacy — That  the  "  labor  movement."  as  represented  by 
the  organization  of  skilled  labor,  is  highly  philanthropic,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  public  sympathy  and  support. 

In  calling  this  a  fallacy  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.    I  am 

in  favor  of  every  movement  which  will  really  elevate  the  masses 

without  pulling  others  down.     I  object  to  calling  the  labor  move- 

mvtit  philanthropic,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  philan- 
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khe  poor  until  wo  build  more  and  better  tenement-housea.  To  do 
this,  we  must  begin  by  tcacliing  the  building  trades  to  a  lurger 
number  of  the  unemployed  youths  of  our  cities.  \Vc  must  also 
discourage  the  eight-hour  system,  because  if  wo  diminish  the 
building  of  houses  by  20  per  cent.,  we  shall  certainly  find  it  much 
harder  to  house  the  poor  of  the  next  generation. 

The  difference  between  the  views  1  have  set  forth  and  those  I 
have  contested  may  bo  fairly  summed  up  thus :  from  the  stand- 
point which  1  have  contested,  the  problem  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  masses  is  not  one  of  production,  but  of  distribution. 
The  majority  think  that  enough  and  to  spare  is  j)roduced  for  all, 
but  the  only  difficulty  is  that  the  masses  do  not  get  their  share. 
Perhaps  they  do  not ;  I  have  not  claimed  that  they  do,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  decide  what  their  share 
is  on  any  principlefl  which  they  are  ready  to  accept.  But  it  is 
also  held  that,  if  they  did  get  more,  all  could  have  enough.  I 
think  not,  and  ask  the  reader's  courteous  consideration  of  the 
views  here  sot  forth  in  support  of  that  opinion. 

biuoN  Kbwcoub. 
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BY   THE   HOX.    RUQEK  Q.    MILLS,    REPUKSEXTATIVIS    IX   COKGI 

FROM   TEXAS. 


TuE  function  of  money,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  pnpcr,  oe 
other  material,  is  to  measure  the  ralneof  things  to  be  excbanged,| 
to    aid     in    effecting    exchange,     and     to    pay     debta.       ITw 
viiliic  of  everything   to  be  exchiingtM)   is    fixed    by  the  amount 
of   money  in  actual  cirfuliition.      Tliia  is   not  the  amount  in] 
the  country,  but  that  part  of  it   which  is  used  in  transacting] 
the   daily  businesa  of  the  country.      We   now    have    in     the 
United  States   over  two  thousand  one  hundred   millions  of  dol- 
lars.    Over  seven  hundred  millions  of  this  is  locked  up  in  thoj 
vaults  of  the  Treasury.     It  has  no  more  influence  upon  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country   than  if  it  were  buried  in  the  earth.     A] 
very   large   part  of  the   fourteen   hundred   millions  outside  the 
Treasury  never  enters  the  markets,  and  exerts  no  influence  on  the] 
prices  of  articles  seeking  exchange.      If  the  amount  of  actual] 
circulation  is  small  compared  with  the  business  to  be  done,  prices 
will  be  low  ;  if  the  condition  is  reversed,  they  will  bo  liigh. 

Before  we  decide  that  our  circulation  shall  be  increased  by] 
adding  silver  to  the  present  volume,  we  must  determine  whether 
it  will  promote  the  general  prosperity  to  have  high  prices.     Some  1 
persons  are  easily  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  inflation  ;   but  the  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  by  any  aildition  of  gold  and  silver  cannot  I 
produce  inflation.    It  is  permanent,  not  vacillating.     It  is  not,  like 
paper  money,  suspended  in  the  air — money  which  sooner  or  later 
must  collapse  and  bring  disaster  to  the  whole  country.     Bat  a 
paper  circulation  is  never  dangerous  when  it  is  interchangeable  j 
with  gold  and  silver  over  every  counter  and  at  the  will  of  every 
holder.    It  is  this  interchangeability  that  anchors  it  sure  and 
steadfast.     It  is  only  dangerous  when  its  anchor-hold  <  '  '  and 

silver  slips,  and  the  balloon  ascends  in  the  air.  taking  :  uess 

with  it.     Sooner  or  later  it  must  come  dowTi, 
in  its  tmin.     The  business  of  the  country  '-" 
[ movement,  and  only  reali;?es  a  sense  of  .- 
the  bed-rock  of  gold  aud  nilver. 
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It  is  as  rational  to  fear  the  inilatiou  of  food  und  clothing  as  of 
gold  and  silver.  Lilte  all  other  products  of  labor,  tliey  biiru  a  com- 
tnorcial  value  fixed  by  the  unerring  law  of  demand  und  supply. 
The  paper  which  ia  made  the  representative  of  a  dollar  has  no 
value  except  that  given  to  it  by  legislation,  and  that  is  confined 
rithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  it  is  made.  On  the 
jntrary,  thu  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  fixed  by  the  demand  and 
mpply  of  the  world,  and  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  when 
not  interfered  with  by  legislation.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
danger  to  the  country  in  any  increase  of  either  or  both  of  the 
precious  metals. 

There  is  a  class  in  all  countries  which  is  interested  in  keeping 
the  volume  of  money  of  all  kinds  below  the  demands  of  business, 

»Hse  that  makes  the  price  of  money  high  and  thepriceof  labor 
"and  its  products  low.  This  is  a  comparatively  small  class,  who 
live  on  fixed  incomes,  who  do  not  engage  in  business,  but,  like 
drones,  live  on  the  labor  of  others.  But  every  person  who  lives 
by  labor  in  any  depitrtnient,  who  is  carrying  on  any  kind  of  busi- 
nea«,  lu^te  or  small,  is  aided  by  every  increase  in  the  gold  and 
mlver  circulation  of  the  country.  Every  addition  to  the  volume 
increases  the  supply,  lowers  the  price  of  money,  and  raises  the 
price  of  labor  and  its  protlucts.  Aa  prices  of  comnio<litie3  rise. 
i\  '  =   become  active  and  all   bninclies  of  business  hocomo 

jM  ^.      Then    idle   money   comes   from    its  hiding-places, 

enteni  the  channels  of  circnlation.  and  actively  seeks  investment. 
Its  owners,  like  all  other  persons,  desire  to  make  profit,  and  when 
they  sec  prices  rising  they  buy  to  day  to  sell  for  the  higher  price 
of  to  morrow. 

This  demand  is  not  confine«l  to  the  things  already  produced, 
bnt  it  causes  the  making  of  more.  It  stimulates  production, 
ii  ition.  and   consumption,  and  it   infuses  new  life   into 

I. '.  ^.  krtment  of   business.     It  makes  more  demand  for  the 

employment  of  labor;  that  increases  the  wages  of  labor,  and  that, 
again,  incn'^ifU^'S  tht<  distrilmtion  of  the  wealth  created  by  labor  ; 
and  that  incroa^cil  distribution  cnaliles  each  oiie  of  the  many 
milliona  of  toilers  to  satisfy  more  of  his  own  wants  by  his  own 
labor;  and  in  pnrchnfling  thv  things  tliat  sati/sfy  his  wants  he,  in 
torrk,  gives  more  employmont  to  his  follow-laborors. 

High  prices  are  a  centrifugal  force  that  throws  out  and  di«- 
tribates  the  wealth  of  the  country  umong  the  hkborvrs  who  pro- 
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dace  iL  Low  prices  are  m  centri|>etal  forest'  Lhai  cMinecntntas 
Tealth  of  the  coantry  in  the  coffen  of  the  Uu^e  capitalists  vbo 
lire  on  booJ*  Mid  sUtcVn  und  fixed  incomes.  High  pricee  baiJd 
more  railrritulifi,  erect  and  operate  more  ketones,  ewtaMigh  more 
banlcing-hounes,  build  mnre  hotels,  more  and  sell  more  goods, 
feed  more  mouths,  and  clothe  more  backs.  High  pricee  make  it 
easier  to  pay  taxes  to  national,  State,  and  local  goTemmente  ;  for 
the  dcRiauda  of  goremment  are  for  so  many  dollars  for  annual 
support,  and  if  increased  prices  bring  excees  of  rerenne,  the  tax- 
rnte  will  he  reduced.  High  prices  lessen  the  burden  of  debt,  and 
make  easier  the  puyment  of  principal  and  interest;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  mo»t  iniporl»nt  features  of  the  subje<*t. 

A  vast  vohime  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  done  on  credit. 
The  national  debts  exceed  thirty  thoasand  millions  of  dollars. 
No  one  can  tell  the  amount  of  private  debts,  but  it  must  be  much 
in  excess  of  that  sum,  large  as  it  is.  If  sixty  thousand  millions 
be  taken  as  tlic  public  and  private  debts  of  the  world,  the  annnal 
interest  at  T)  j»er  cent,  would  require  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
millions,  and  to  {my  it  would  require  the  labor  of  ten  millions  of 
men  working  .'100  days  in  ouch  year  at  one  dollar  per  day.  The 
burden  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  is  made  to  rest  more  lightly 
upon  the  country  when  prices  are  high  and  money  is  cheap. 
It  requires  less  labor  and  property  to  pay  at  high,  and  more  at 
low,  prices. 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  condition,  decrease  the  circulation,  and 
lower  prices,  and  see  what  the  efifects  will  be  on  the  business  of 
the  country.  When  prices  are  low,  it  is  because  there  is  little 
demand  for  the  ])roduct6  of  labor,  iind  the  decreased  demand  is 
the  result  of  the  want  of  money  with  which  to  purchase  and  pay. 
Those  who  have  money  hoarded  will  not  buy  to  sell  again  in  a 
fulling  market.  If  the  things  cannot  be  sold,  then  production 
will  1)0  limited  or  stojiped  altogether.  This  throws  labor  out  of 
eiii]>loyniont,  not  only  in  production,  hut  in  transportation.  The 
millions  who  live  by  labor  can  buy  but  little  because  they  have 
little  with  which  to  pay.  The  car  of  progress  slows  up  and  the 
hum  of  industry  grows  faint.  No  one  will  invest  in  that  wliich 
will  bo  worth  loss  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day.  As  there  is  little 
demand  for  the  products  of  labor,  the  production  must  decrease 
to  conform  to  the  decreased  demand.  Employment  must  be  re- 
stricted, wages  must  bo  reduced,  and  tnuiaportation  and  every 
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form  of  exclmngn  must  shrink  with  a  shrinking  circulation. 
There  must  be  less  employment  on  the  farm,  Icds  cru])loynient  in 
the  factories  and  forests,  less  employment  in  the  mines,  less  em- 
pioymeut  on  the  lines  of  transportation,  leas  employment  of  mor- 
chants  and  middlemen,  less  increase  and  distribution  of  tho 
things  which  are  necessary  to  tho  comfort  and  subsistence  of  the 
human  family. 

When  prices  are  so  low  that  products  cannot  pay  the  cost  of 
insportation  to  the  consumer  and  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the 
Dst  of  expenses,  tlien  a  farmer  in  Kansas  may  freeze  for  want  of 
coal  to  burn,  and  at  the  same  time  a  miner  in  Pennsylvania  may 
starve  for  want  of  bre4vd  to  eat.  The  miner  would  l>e  glud  to  ex- 
change his  coal  for  corn,  and  the  farmer  his  corn  for  coal  ;  but 
the  low  prices  of  the  products  make  it  impossible  to  overcome  the 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  exchange.  If  it  were  in  tho  power  of 
the  government  or  of  tho  man  to  restrict  the  wants  of  the  body 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  then  we  might  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  restricted  condition  of  the  circulation  without  en- 
during the  privations  and  sufferings  which  it  entails;  bnt  that  is 
not  within  the  range  of  human  power. 

These  things  are  indispensable  to  human  existence,  and  we 
must  have  them  or  perish.  If  from  want  of  sufficient  cmploy- 
^inent  we  are  not  able  to  obtaiu  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  necos- 
irics  of  life  to  make  us  comfortable,  but  only  enough  fur  a 
meagre  snbsistence,  then  we  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  will  be 
an  existence  in  daily  contact  and  companionship  with  hunger 
and  want.  The  things  that  satisfy  liuman  want  must  be  procured 
by  labor,  and  transported  from  producer  to  consumer  by  the 
vehicles  of  exchange.  Labor  without  exchansre  is  insufficient,  be- 
cause no  one  can  sutisfy  all  his  own  wants  by  his  own  labor.  lie 
must  have  the  meiins  of  reaching  his  feMow-laborers  and  ex- 
changing ser^'iccs  witli  them.  He  must  have  niilroads,  steam- 
ships, steamboats,  wagons,  drays,  merchants,  bankers,  bilU  of 
cxcliango,  gold,  and  silver.  Tho  more  of  tliese  agencit-s  of  com- 
merce a  country  has,  the  easier  will  be  its  exchanges  :  and  the 
fewer  It  has,  the  slower,  the  more  expensive  and  difBcult  the  ex- 
change iKKtomes*. 

If  it  is  wise  statesmanship  to  decrejise  the  volume  of  money,  it 
is  er{nally  wi$e  to  decrease  the  railroads,  stottmships,  and  all  other 
agencies  of  commercial  exchange.     If  it  is  wise  to  stop  the  coin- 
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age  of  Bilrer.  it  is  wise  to  stopbnildingmilroails,  orgiinizing  Imnkfl, 
and  iaauing  bills  of  exchange.  The  converse  ia  equally  true:  if  it 
i8goodjx)licy  to  construct  more  railroatls,  build  more  steamships, 
organize  more  banks  and  clearing- bousoa,  and  make  exchanges 
cheaper,  quicker,  and  easier,  then  it  is  good  policy  to  coin  more 
gold  and  silver.  All  of  these  iuslrumentsof  exchange  stand  upon 
the  Slime  footing  ;  and  there  can  be  no  more  wisdom  in  fixing  a 
limit  to  the  money  of  the  world  than  there  can  be  in  prescribing 
a  limit  to  the  employment  of  it«  labor,  the  movement  of  its  pro- 
dacts,  or  the  multiplication  of  its  vehicles  of  exchange.  Money 
is  a  more  subtle  and  potent  factor  in  exchange  than  either  of  the 
othera.  Without  it  the  value  of  each  commodity  to  be  exchanged 
would  have  to  be  nietisiired  by  another  oommodity,  and  the  ad- 
juatment  would  have  to  be  made  between  new  parties  every  time 
the  article  clntnged  hands.  Money,  therefore,  levels  a  vast  field 
of  obstructions  over  which  commerce  is  to  move,  and,  having 
done  that,  it  enters  the  list  with  other  agencies  and  powerfully 
aids  in  carrying  and  distributing  throughout  the  world  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor,  and  delivering  to  each  one  at  his  own  door  the 
things  that  his  wants  demand. 

If  these  positions  are  true, — and  they  cannot  be  assailed, — why 
should  we  keep  our  mints  closed  against  the  coinage  of  silver  ? 
Why  should  we  not  open  the  doors  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  ?  They  have  both  been  the  money  of  all 
civilized  peoples  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  And  they  have  been 
the  money  of  the  world  because  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
work  which  money  alone  can  do.  No  other  metals  have  ever  been 
discovered  by  man  that  can  supply  their  places.  After  thousands 
of  years  they  still  retain  their  places  without  a  challenge.  Some 
nations  have  one  for  their  standard;  some  have  the  other;  but 
both  are  used  in  every  country  on  the  globe  where  civilization  has 
a  seat.  England  has  gold  for  her  standard,  but  she  has  a  Urge 
stock  of  silver  for  subsidiary  coinage,  which  is  in  daily  use  among 
her  people.  India  has  the  silver  standard,  but  she  uses  gold,  too, 
to  a  limited  extent  ;  and  as  the  English  population  of  India  in- 
creases, doubtless  the  use  of  gold  will  increase  with  it. 

Different  countries  fix  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
at  different  ratios.  England  has  one  ratio  t  France  another; 
the  United  States  yet  another.  All  these  are  so  many 
obstruotious   to    exchange,    and,   therefore,   hindrances  to  the 
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^roiperity  of  all.  If  the  peoples  who  aro  carrying  on  the 
flSchan^es  of  the  world  would,  by  agreement,  fix  the 
relntive  valnea  of  silver  and  gold  at  15  or  15.50  or  16  to  1,  these 
values  would  remain  fixed  and  invariable  throughout  the  world. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  those  who  own 
the  money  of  the  world  and  who  desire  to  keep  it  as  dear,  and 
labor  and  its  products  as  cheap,  tus  poesible,  have  now,  and  have 
had  in  the  past,  too  strong  a  hold  on  the  governments  of  the 

I  world  to  permit  that  to  be  done,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
prevent  it. 

After  the  opening  of  the  gold  mines  of  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  large  amount  of  goM  tliey  pouroa  into  the  markets 
of  the  world,  this  same  class  demanded  the  closing  of  the  mints 

'  against  that  metal,  and  wished  to  make  the  money  of  the  world 
stand  upon  silver  because  it  was  the  scarcer  metal.  Belgium 
made  silver  the  single  standard  in  1850.  and  the  German  states 
and  Austria  in  1857.  The  movement  for  the  demonetization  of 
gold  was  arrested  by  the  opposition  of  France.  In  the  course  of 
a  decade  the  two  metals  changed  positions,  and  the  financial  phi- 
losophers of  the  world  changed  with  them.  By  1865  gold  had 
declined,  and  silver  was  the  metal  of  the  larger  production,  and 
the  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  close  the  mints  against  it  to  pre- 
vent the  consequent  rise  in  the  prioes  of  labor  and  its  products. 
In  that  year  the  Latin  Union  wjia  formed,  and  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  declared  for  the  gold  standard.  In  1873  Ger- 
many and  the  Unitrtl  States  joined  the  crusade  ;  the  next  year 
tht^y  were  followed  by  the  Sciindinaviau  states  ;  and  by  1875  the 
ninte  of  France,  Belgium,  It^ily,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  were  closed  to  silver.  This  cut 
off  a  large  part  of  the  demand  for  its  consumption,  at  a  timo 
vhen  the  mines  were  pouring  an  extraordinarily  large  product 
upon  the  market.  Any  one  could  foresee  the  result :  silver  must 
fall  and  gold  must  rise.  The  labor  of  the  world  was  paralyzed  in 
order  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  to  the  small,  but  (towerful,  class 
who  lived  on  incomes. 

As  there  is  no  prospect  that  we  shall  at  any  time  in  the  near 
future  have  the  aid  of  any  of  the  European  powers  to  accomplish 
this  b<>ncficent  reform,  it  becomes  necessary  for  ns  to  examine 
the  subject  closely  and  ascertain  if  we  cannot,  without  their  co- 
operation, put  the  silver  of  the  world  into  ita  monetary  circula- 
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is  consumet!  in  the  nrta  and  mints  of  nil  other  conntrivs.  So  that  if 
we  opened  our  uiiuts  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  all  Bilrer,  we 
could  not  get  more  than  $75,000.1  lOO,  and  our  annual  coinage 
would  come  nearer  #50,000,000.  We  should  at  once  remove  all 
restrictiona  and  replenish  oar  circalation.  As  we  cannot  induce 
the  commercial  people  of  Europe  to  join  us  in  establishing  a 
uniform  relation,  we  can,  at  least,  conform  to  that  already  estab- 
lished by  the  chief  silver-using  countries  of  Europe.  These  coun- 
tries have  adopted  the  relation  of  15.50  to  1,  and  by  changing  ours 
from  16.98  to  15.50  we  can  prevent  the  exodus  of  our  silver  in 
case  the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union  should  be  reopened,  which  may 
be  done  in  the  future. 

If  we  should  o]>en  our  mints  to  unlimited  coinage  at  our  present 
ratio  and  continue  it  for  some  years,  and  get  u  largo  stock  of  silver 
on  hand,  and  then  the  mints  in  Europe  should  open  at  their  ratio, 
we  should  soon  lose  our  whole  stock.  An  ounce  of  gold  would  buy 
more  silver  here  than  it  would  in  Europe,  and  a  large  protit  could 
be  made  by  exporting  European  gold  to  us  and  baying  silver  with  it 
and  importing  it  into  Europe.  When  we  began  coining  silver  in 
1T92,  we  established  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  The  result  was  that 
Europe  got  our  gold  and  we  got  her  silver,  because  we  gave  more 
for  silver  and  she  gave  more  for  gold.  Gold  would  pay  moro 
debts  and  buy  more  commodities  in  Europe  than  it  would  here, 
and  it  went  there  ;  wliile  silver  would  pay  more  debts  and  buy 
more  commodities  here,  and  it  came  here.  So  we  had,  in  fact, 
a  silver-standard  country  prior  to  1834,  when,  to  prevent  the 
exoduB  of  gold,  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  were  changed 
from  15  to  1  to  15.98  to  1.  while  the  silver-using  countries  of 
Europe  continued  to  coin  at  15.50  to  1. 

Instead  of  retaining  both  metals  in  our  circulation,  as  it  was 
intent] od  to  do,  we  jrot  just  as  far  from  it  as  we  wore  before.  The 
only  difTfrence  WHS  that  after  1KJ4  we  exchanged  our  silver  for 
Europeun  gold.  Our  silver  dollar  soon  rose  to  it  premium  over 
the  gold  dollar,  and  it  was  worth  four  cents  moro  in  Europe  than 
it  was  at  home.  These  coins  were  all  leaving  the  country,  and  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  they  would  all  be  gone.  To  prevent 
this,  Congrfsa  in  IS.").!  provided  for  the  coinage  of  fractional  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  14.(J5  to  1.  and  then  the  coinage  was  limited  so 
that  only  sixty  millions  of  dollars  were  coined  between  1853  and 
1873,  while  our  mines  turned  ont  three  times  that  amount  during 
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of  tho  debtor  and  taxpayer  grows  harder.  As  money  becomes 
scarcer,  it  appreciates  invahio;  it  will  bny  more  labor  and  its 
products,  and  the  creditor  grovra  richer,  while  tho  debtor  and 
laborer  grow  poorer.  If  the  policy  that  demands  a  shrunken 
circulation  is  carried  to  its  extreme,  and  money  is  made  so  scarce 
that  labor  and  its  products  are  depreciated  to  nothing  in  value, 
then  the  debtor,  the  laborer,  and  the  whole  country  with  them 
are  dragged  down  to  rnin.  If  the  other  extreme  is  reachetl, — 
as  can  only  be  done  by  discarding  gold  and  silver  and  placing 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  on  the  wings  of  an  unlimited 
volume  of  paper  money, — then  ail  debts  are  j)ractically  confiscate*!, 
creditors  are  ruined,  public  confidence  is  destroyed,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  business  are  paralyzed.  Tho  only  safe  courso  is  to  cling 
to  gold  and  silver — not  a  part  of  them,  but  all  of  them — and  to 
bind  our  paper  circulation  by  indissoluble  bonds  to  them,  so  that 
it  can  never  got  beyond  tho  reach  of  redomptiou. 

But  let  ua  see  where  that  vast  volume  of  silver  is  that  is  to  be 
prt^ipittttcd  on  us  like  an  avalanche  when  we  open  our  mints. 
The  coined  silver  of  the  world,  outside  the  Unit«»d  .States,  is  of 
the  value  in  our  money  of  12,337,000,000,  of  which  amount  Slex- 
ico  has  ♦4>i.000,(>00  ;  Jaimn,  ♦49.000,000  ;  Belgium.  ♦4S.UCK),U0<); 
Italy,  taO.OOO.WO  ;  Switzerland,  #14,000,000  ;  Austria-Hungary, 
•76,000,000;  Spain,  *83,000,000 ;  France,  •646,000,000,  and 
India,  ♦1,352,000,000.  This  is  the  supply  with  which  wo  are 
threatened  if  we  open  our  mints  to  unlimited  coinage.  This  large 
stock  of  silver,  when  it  passes  the  boundary  of  its  own  country, 
ceases  to  be  money  and  b<.>come^  a  commodity.  It  ceases  to  carry 
with  it  the  value  given  to  it  by  law,  and  only  retains  the  value 
given  to  it  by  commerce.  It  is  worth  to-day  seventy-two  cents 
in  the  dollar  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  while  it  is  worth 
at  home  more  than  one  hundred  cents  to  the  dollar.  The  371^ 
grains  of  fine  silver  which  are  required  to  coin  our  stuudard  dol- 
lar, and  into  which  the  imported  silver  would  be  coined,  are 
worth  here  23.22  grains  of  fine  gold,  which  it  our  gold  dollar. 
That  is  equal  to  15.98  grains  of  silver  to  1  grain  of  gold. 

Now,  France  has  3,250,000,000  francs  in  silver,  which  is 
worth  within  her  jurisdiction  •646,695,000  in  gold,  at  hor  ratio 
of  15.60  to  1.  If  that  were  sent  here  and  coined  at  our  njints 
at  our  ratio  of  15.08  to  1,  it  would  be  worth  »627,*^50,000,  which 
woald  be  Hi  a  loss  to  her  of  more  thun  (119.000,000.     And  if 
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gold  and  silver  which  we  could  udd  t^o  oar  coinage,  wc  could  not 
have  euough  to  keep  abreast  of  our  industrial  development. 

The  only  danger  that  would  menace  us,  if  wo  should  ojjcn  our 
mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  would  be  that  which 
menaces  us  now;  and  that  is  such  a  loits  of  our  silver  as  occurred 
after  1850,  when  silver  at  our  ratio  began  to  rise  in  value  over 
gold.  It  left  us  then,  when  the  mints  of  Europe  were  open  for  silver 
coinage;  and  when  they  open  again,  the  same  result  will  follow, 
and  we  shall  lose  our  entire  stock  of  full- weight  silver.  Wo 
should  take  steps  at  once  to  prevent  that ;  and  the  way  to  do  it  is 
to  change  our  ratio  from  15. 9S  to  15.50,  and  make  it  conform  to 
that  of  the  silver  countries  of  Europe.  We  should  coin  our 
standard  dollar  with  the  same  amount  of  fine  silver  that  is  now 
contained  in  two  half-dollars,  and  fractional  coins  in  the  same 
proportion — that  is,  34T.22  grains  of  fine  silver,  or  385.8  grains  of 
standard  silver.  This  is  precisely  the  amount  of  tine  silver  in 
the  fivo-franc  piece  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  is  the  (ineneaa  of 
the  rix  dollar  of  the  Netherlands,  of  tlio  five-peseta  piece  of 
Spain,  of  the  pesos  of  the  Central  American  states,  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  of  Bolivia,  of  Ecuador,  of  Peru,  and  of  Venezuela. 
To  do  this  and  retain  the  ratio  of  16.50  to  I,  we  must  decrease  the 
fine  gold  in  our  dollar  to  22.43  grains  and  the  standard  weight  to 
24.90.  Having  done  this,  if  all  the  mints  were  opened  in  all  these 
ooantries,  th^re  would  be  no  disturbance  of  onr  monetary  circu- 
lation. Our  silver  would  be  worth  no  more  in  Europe  than  it  ia 
at  home,  and  our  gold  would  be  worth  no  less.  The  value  of 
each  would  be  precisely  the  same  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  nothing 
oonld  be  accomplished  by  the  importation  or  exportation  of  either. 

If  wo  open  our  mints  now  and  coin  without  limit,  or  continue 
to  coin  with  a  limit  at  our  present  ratio,  we  shall  lose  our  entire 
stock  of  standard  silver  whenever  the  European  mints  shall  open. 
They  will  t'  our  silver  and  wo  shall  take  their  gold.     It 

nay  be  uk<.  .,  ..i  objection  could  there  bo  tosuch  an  exchange? 
The  aniiw«r  ii.  It  would  deprive  us  of  the  nae  of  a  money  for  small 
exchangtyi.    It  v»  i<j  up  a  great  convonionce.     It  would 

^pacu1a^u'r^  tlio  whole  stock  of  silver  were  con- 

: .  or  that  of  gold  into  silver.     Oold  is  adapted  to 
ill.     When  values  are  to  be  ex- 
iX\As  and   miiIion«,  gold   is  the 
noQvj  ;  but  ior  the  looa  of  thousand*  of  «mali  tnuis- 
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rcmuius  here  bescanae  it  has  a  higher  commercial  value  than 
elsewhere,  and  onr  coined  silver  remains  here  bccaase  it  has 
a  itfjal  value  higher  than  the  commercial  valne  in  the  open 
market  elsewhere,  aud  btfcause  the  mints  which  give  it  higher 
commercial  value  are  closed  against  it. 

If  our  gold  leaves  the  country,  it  is  important  to  understand 
what  we  are  to  receive  in  exchange  for  it.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  the  silver  of  the  world,  except  the  raw 
material,  and  of  that  we  are  the  largest  exporters  at  present;  but 
wiien  onr  minta  are  opened,  we  shall  cease  to  exi>ort,  and  the 
small  part  we  should  receive  of  the  product  of  other  countries 
must  be  ]»aid  for  in  something  that  is  cheaper  here  than  abroad. 
But  that  is  not  gold.  So  gold  cannot  go  for  silver,  either  coined, 
in  the  arts,  or  the  raw  material.  Gold  is  guided  in  its  movements 
like  all  other  things  that  have  exchangeable  value.  It  goes  from 
the  market  where  it  is  cheapest  to  the  market  where  it  is  dearest. 
Gold  cannot  leave  us  to  be  exchanged  for  cotton,  breadstnfls,  and 
provisions,  for  tliey  are  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  country, 
and  could  only  be  imported  at  a  loss. 

Then  for  what  can  gold  bo  exchanged  ?  Only  for  such  things 
aa  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  other  countries  than  here,  or  such 
things  as  cjinnot  be  produced  here  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  the  demand — such  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  some  other  products  of  manufactur«.  But  for  these  we  ex- 
port cotton,  brcadstuffs,  and  provisions,  which  are  cheaper  than 
gold,  and  which  must  go  to  foreign  markets  or  be  a  t^tal  loss  to 
the  producers.  Gold,  by  an  inexorable  law,  has  remained  here 
with  the  limited,  and  by  the  same  law  it  will  remain  with  the 
unlimited,  coloage  of  silver. 

B00E2  Q.   MlLL». 
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of  shirt  and  kind  of  skirt.  If  our  women  dress  deplorably  ab- 
mirdlj,  as  many  of  them  do,  perhaps  their  sisterB  of  tho  Stutos  are 
now  and  then  inappropriately  magnificent.  But  th Lb  is  a  digres- 
sion. At  Oucby  I  met  a  delightful  American  gentleman,  who 
had  seen  the  world  and  the  face  of  war,  and  who  might  have 
been  an  Austrian,  an  Englishman,  an  Italiati,  or  almost  anything 
civilized  except  a  Prussian.  But  at  the  Hotel  Gibbon,  in  the 
same  week,  I  met  a  j)arty  of  young  American  men,  who  were  tho 
very  most  profane  and  noisy  "  tigora"  (ag  Major  Pendennis  would 
have  said)  that  one  ever  encountered.  Yet  there  was  something 
Tivacious  and  exotic  in  their  manner  which  was  curious,  if  not 
engaging. 

How  is  a  foreigner  to  know  who  is  the  prevalent  type — the 
man  of  Ouchy  or  the  men  of  the  Hotel  Gibbon  ?  And  how  can 
be  possibly  strike  an  average,  or  construct  a  type  by  posing  them, 
as  in  a  collective  photograph  ?  These  were  strangers  ;  but  it  is 
hardly  more  possible  to  evolve  a  type  out  of  one's  American 
friends.  One  only  meets  them  away  from  their  homes,  and  a 
man  taken  out  of  his  native  environment  is  no  longer  tho  same 
person.  Uo  may  bo  animated  and  carious  and  critical  here,  but 
the  reverse  of  all  that  in  liis  own  country,  I  remember  a  young 
American  lady,  in  France,  who  was  forever  talking  about  the  dif- 
ference between  Americans  and  English.  "  The  difference," 
some  one  answered,  buttery  politely,  "is  that  tfott  are  always 
thinking  about  the  difference,  while  we  don't  trouble  ourselves 
abont  it."  Of  course  this  lady  is  not  a  typical  American  woman  ; 
it  are  these  other  ladies  typical  (they  are  very  agreeable)  whom 
le  would  never  guess  to  be  Americans  at  all — who  might  be 
French,  or  English,  or  cosmopolitan  ? 

Plainly  a  foreigner  is  very  much  at  a  loss  to  describe  a  tyj)irjil 
American.  If  I  were  put  by  the  editor  to  "  that  extreme  and 
cruel  torture  of  the  boot,"  I  could  only  fashion  a  type  of  a  par- 
ticular clans  of  American  ;  not  a  political,  not  an  industrial,  not 
a  sporting,  nor  agricultural  type.  He  would  have  to  represent 
the  literary,  or  diplonuitic,  or  vaguely  "leisured,"  or  artistic,  or 
pablishing  clo^jsca ;  and  these,  of  course,  are  but  small  minorities 
of  American  bnnianity.  Then,  when  the  type  was  drawn  and  the 
picture  finished,  it  would  bo  like  one  of  those  6ketche«  which  lady 
noTi'lisis  make  by  mixing  np  a  brother  of  theirs,  the  curate  of  the 
partab,  •  tutor  of  Oriel,  and  the  goneml  fcmiuiiiG  ideal  of  man. 
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thf  Wur  and  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  arc  sorry  when  he  goes 
ttwjiy,  imd  glail  when  lie  comes  back  again,  with  a  new  builget  of 
good  stories,  for,  if  he  has  u  national  trait,  it  is  the  swopping  of 
anecdotes.  lie  is  not  a  man  tliut  anybody  would  think  of  trying 
to  impose  on,  but  he  is  not  demonstratively  acute.  Never  have  1 
en  a  robustious  American,  nor  an  American  who  preached,  nor 

Antericaa  who  told  pointless  stories. 

On  the  whole,  this  appears  an  amiable  type  \  bat  is  this  the 
typit^l  Amoric4in  ?  It  is  really  imjtossible  to  say,  when  he  is  taken 
out  of  the  milieu  of  his  business,  his  home,  his  furniture,  his 
books,  his  newspapers,  his  restaurants,  and  shopH,  and  theatres, 
and  atroeta.  If  any  enterprising  editor  will  kindly  send  mo  (at 
his  proper  expense)  from  one  end  of  the  States  to  the  other,  and 
will  show  me  country  and  town,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
Indians,  and  neproes,  and  Irish,  and  Germans,  and  Jews,  and 
ZuAis,  and  if  Ito  will  insure  my  life  against  interviewers,  and 
mosquitoes,  and  "  beasts  serpentine,"  then,  when  I  have  found 
some  inaccessible  paradise  of  leisure  in  the  southern  seas,  I  will 
describe  at  full  length,  and  with  no  reserve,  the  typical  Ameri- 
But  it  will  only  be  the  opinion  of  "  a  poor  islander." 

Andrew  Lako. 


UXPORTTSATELY,  the  typical  American,  as  I  have  said  in  a 
lecture,  is  just  what  I  have  always  failed  to  discover  in  America. 
Is  the  reader  quite  Bure  that  there  exists  such  a  being  as  the 
typical  American  ?  A  few  days  ago  I  was  si^aking  on  this  very 
ffttbject  with  two  eminent  Americans.  Both  seemed  inclined  to 
believe  in  bis  existence.  One  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  ty]]ical 
American  was  taciturn  ;  the  other  was  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  talkative.     How  should  I  settle  the  case  ? 

Now,  let  us  understand  each  other.  The  whole  civilized 
world,  as  it  has  been  remarked  before,  is  composed  of  only  two 
kinds  of  men. — men  who  are  gentlemen,  and  men  wlio  are  not, — 
and  America  is  no  exception  to  I  lie  rule.  In  feeling,  in  behavior, 
in  culture,  and  in  refinement  of  manners,  there  is  no  difference — 
none  whatever — between  an  American  gcutlenuin  and  a  gentleman 
from  France,  England,  or  any  European  country,  including  Oer- 
aiany.  <}ood  society  is  good  society  everywhere  ;  a  gentleman  is 
Agentlonum  everywhere.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  discover  a 
typtoal  American,  it  is  not  among  the  gentlemen  of  this  country 
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to  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  question,  with  the  view  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  starting  of  a  local  musenm  of  curiosities. 

I  have  bevri  askt-d  by  American  reporters  whether  I  did  luy 
literary  work  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  evening. 
I  liave  been  asked  by  others  whether  I  ased  white  or  blue  paper 
{nil).  One  said  to  me  tluit  he  had  been  told  that  M.  Jules  Cbr- 
etie,  the  novelist,  who  is  now  director  of  the  Coni6die  Franyaise, 
used  largo-size  paper  to  write  his  novels  on,  and  small-size  paper 
for  Ilia  journalistic  work;  and  I  really  felt  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
givi>  him  satisfaction. 

Look,  again,  at  the  advertisements  in  the  papers  of  this  coun- 
try. Why,  you  will  see  that  a  bootmaker,  a  hatter,  or  any  other 
tradesman  will  publish  his  portrait  by  the  side  of  the  puffing 
a*lvertisement  of  his  gooils.  Will  the  publication  of  his  portrait 
help  this  tradesman  to  sell  his  goods  ?  Well,  he  must  think  so, 
or  he  would  not  go  into  the  expense  of  having  the  block  made. 

The  personalities  that  are  indulged  in  by  your  press,  the 
details  of  private  life,  some  of  them  most  trivial,  that  are  made 
public  every  day — all  this  tends  to  show  that  inquisitiveneaa  is  an 
American  trait,  and,  I  {wrsonally  believe,  the  chief  American 
trait. 

This  inquisitivoness,  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  pre- 
posterous questions,  is  the  delight  of  Eurojwans ;  but  they  will 
prttfcr  the  charge  against  Americans  of  all  classes,  and  that  is 
where  they  make  a  great  mistake.  They  will  not,  the  English 
especially,  distinguish  between  Americans  that  are  gentlemen  and 
those  that  are  not.  In  their  eyes,  they  all  go  in  the  same  bag. 
And  oven  that  gootl-terapered,  good-humored,  inquisitive  Ameri- 
can they  misjudge,  I  believe.  They  take  this  inquisitivcness  to 
be  an  act  of  rudeness,  whereas  I  think  it  is,  rather,  on  his  part,  an 
!t  of  good-fellowship. 

la  not  till!  following  little  American  story,  either  true  to  fact 
or  true  to  6ction,  a  proof  of  it  ? 

An  Americran  is  sitting  in  a  railway  ear,  opposite  a  woman  in 
mourning,  who  looks  the  picture  of  misery. 

•  Lost  father  or  mother  ?'*  queries  the  American,  reducing 
bin  M-ntence  to  ita  simplest  expression,  according  to  the  wont  of 
his  compatriots. 

"  No,  sir." 
'  Ah  !  son  ur  daughter,  I  gaces?" 
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chaffing  aa  well  as  he  does.  He  is  audacious,  simply  because  he 
has  done  such  marvellous  things  in  such  a  short  time  that  he 
simply  believes  nothing  is  impossible  to  him.  His  ideas  are  ec- 
centric, but  eccentricity  is  only  an  exaggerated  form  of  the  activity 
of  mind.  He  lives  on  a  continent  so  vast  that  he  can  hardly  see 
a  limit  to  it.  lie  has  the  word  "  big "  carved  on  the  cranium, 
and  is  it  a  wonder  that  sometimes  the  word  is  so  deeply  carved 
that  it  makes  a  hole  or  a  crack  in  it  ? 

I  repeat  it,  I  have  never  discovered  the  typical  American, 
although  I  have  discovered  traits  that  are  characteristic  of  most 
Americans ;  and,  as  for  American  gentlemen,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  them  from  English  or  French  gentlemen. 
The  aristocracy  of  nature  is  universal. 

Now,  if  there  is  no  typical  American  man,  I  believe  there  is 
a  typical  American  woman ;  but,  as  I  have  not  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  on  the  subject,  I  will  abstain  from  making  any 
remarks  upon  her. 

Paul  Bloukt  (Max  O'Bell). 


A  FKW  WORDS  ON  COLONEL  LXGERSOLL 


BY    FRKDKKIt;  WILLIAM  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  AHCHDEACOX  AXD 
t'ANOX  OF  WESTMINSTEB, 


Although  the  views  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  lie  immeasarablr 
apart  from  my  own,  he  will  not  find  in  this  paper  a  word  of  in- 
vective or  discourtesy.  I  never  saw  him,  and  be  is  aa  much  a 
mere  name  to  me  aa  I  am  to  him.  I  am  not  writing  any  formal 
refutation  of  his  paper.  I  do  not  think  that  it  needs  any 
svBtomatic  refutation,  since  I  cannot  find  in  it  a  aingle  projxisi- 
tion  which  has  not  been  refuted  ten  thousand  times.  His  ]> 
seems  to  me  to  be  swoopingly  assertive,  rather  than  arjjunientKi 
There  is  very  little  resemblance  between  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  81. 
Paul,  but  in  reailing  his  paper  I  am  reminded  of  what  the  heathen 
critic  Ijongiuus  unjustly  said  of  the  Apostle,  that  he  was 
itpoidrdueyoy  Hoyuaroi  dyaxoSeittrov — "a  master  in  nndemon- 
Btrated  dogma."  Theologians  have  often  been  accused  of  laying 
down  the  law,  but  I  know  no  living  theologian  who  wonld  venture 
to  whirl  us  through  such  masses  of  more  than  disputable  proposi- 
tions with  the  ''airy  and  fsistidious  levity"  displayed  in  Colont^l 
IngersoH's  papers,  "  Why  Am  I  an  Agnostic  ?" 

Insteml  of  logic,  we  have  thounlimitt^l  enunciation  of  immense 
generalities.  We  are  hurried  breathlessly  from  sentence  to  sen- 
tence in  which  the  writer  tosses  aside  the  deepest  and  most  perma- 
nent convictions  of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  as  though  they 
were  too  absurd  oven  to  need  an  answer.  He  fulminates,  as  if  they 
were  decisive,  objections  which  from  time  immemorial  the  hunmn 
mind  has  deliberately  setasido  as  inapplicable  or  inconcln. '  .] 

which  it  continues,  and  will   continue,  to  set  aside,  in  v 
with  the  most  superlative  indifference.     We  are  driven  to  meet  his 
assertions  with  a  perpetual  protest,  an  incessant  negation.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  pages  he  is  sure  to  nuike  a  mnltitude  of  statomonts 
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whirh  it  would  take  a  whole  volumo  to  argue  oat,  bat  which  it 
ifl  in  reality  asetoaa  to  argue  any  further.  It  is  useless,  because, 
first,  ever  since  philosophy  began,  the  replies  to  them  have  bi-eii 
already  urged  ;  secondly,  because  they  rest  on  premises  which 
ore  both  openly  and  tacitly  repudiated  by  Christian  apologists; 
thirdly,  becanse  ihey  are  so  ineffectual  that  there  has  never  been 
UD  age,  in  which  thought  or  literature  existed  ut  nil,  to  which  they 
have  not  been  familiar,  and  yet  they  have  never  sntliced  to  shake 
the  conviction  of  any  largo  multitude,  either  of  the  leanied  who 
have  sounded  them  to  the  very  depths,  or  of  the  ignorant  whom 
they  may  j)erplex,  but  whose  faith  refuses  to  be  troubled  by  the  limi- 
tations of  their  iDtelligence  ;  fourthly,  because  the  i»i6del  so  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  accept  the  axioms  and  the  experiences  of  the  be- 
liever that  he  is  felt  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  argument,  since 
there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  the  two  can  meet  at  all ; 
fifthly,  because  the  statements  are  in  themselves  sometimes  true, 
or  partially  true,  but  are  mixe.:l  up  with  inferences  to  which  they 
do  not  properly  lead,  and  which  seem  to  Christians  to  be  infinitely 
false. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  first  page  of  Colonel  Ingcrsoll's  first 
paper  will  prove,  I  think,  that  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  im- 
measarable  assertioua  mixed  up  with  unexceptionable  truisms,  in 
which,  however,  a  false  issue  appears  to  be  insinuated. 

I.  He  begins  by  saying : 

"  Tlieaame  rules  or  laws  of  probability  rnusl  govern  in  reliffious 
question.'*  rtx  i«  other*.'' 

This  ia  an  excetHliugly  dubious  and  disputable  assertion.  The 
fint  postulate  of  revelation  is  that  it  appeals  to  man's /t/jf'r/7; 
tind  the  spirit  is  a  sphere  of  lK;ing  which  transcends  the  spheres 
of  the  senses  and  the  understanding.  If  a  man  denies  the  very 
existence  of  a  spiritual  intuition,  he  is  like  a  blind  miin  criticising 
coloni,  or  a  deaf  man  criticising  harmonies.  Revelation  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  criteria.  St.  Paul  draws  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  which  is  of  (JikI.  Uo 
claimed  to  speak,  "not  in  words  wliich  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
which  the  spirit  teacheth,  interpreting  spiritual  things  to  spiritual 
men,"  And  he  adds:  "The  nat  '  u  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  npirit  of  (Jod.  for  they  are  ;  ss  unto  him:  and  he  can  nut 

know  Ihern,  becau-ae  they  are  tpii-itually  di.ifernifd."  lie  seems 
then  to  lay  down  a  rule  which  is  the  reverse  of  Colonel  Ingersoir.^. 


5»0 
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The  rtilea  rtf  probability  in  religious  qnestionB  ra»y  U- 'jmu' dif- ^ 
ferent  frutn,  and  yet  far  atiriuger  than,  Ihose  which  prevail  in  i 
othpr  qiu«tioii«.  A  man  can  hiinlly  expect  to  understanii  the  full 
force  of  ovidonco  suflieient  indocnl  for  th«  umlerstjinilinj».  ImiI  , 
making  its  ullimatti  appeni  to  fuL-nltios  wliiuh  he  has  hinun^tf  atro- 
phied within  him,  or  of  which  be  repndiatea  the  existence.  Colo- 1 
ridge  says : 

"  The  owlet  Atheism 
Saillni;  on  obsoone  wing*  nthwaM  tho  noon. 
I)rop«  hU  blun-rr1nK<*il  lids,  and  holds  them  flloaiv 
An<i.  hoatlnK  at.  the  frlortooa  san  ia  hearon. 
CVlca  out,  ■  VV  ham  ia  it  I '  '* 

It  is  not  open  to  Agnostics  to  reply:  "  The  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity aro  noovidcnces  to  us,  since  they  are  addressed  to  elemttutx 
of  being  which  wo  no  longer  posaess."    For  those  eridencea  are 
largi»ly  historical,  and  appeal  to  the  reason,  wliile  they  rest  npon 
faith  as   to  their   final  issues.     And   it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  any  man,  except  by  determined  and  dangerous  choice, 
can  utterly  suppress  elementa  which  appear  to  be  all  but  nnirersol 
in  man's  essential  nature ;  for,  even  if  he  have  suppressed  them, 
might    he  not  resuscitate  thorn  ?    Or,  if  these  propositions  be 
disputed,  ought  he  still  to  draw — and  to  endeavor  to  force  upon 
others — inferences  which  may  only  be  due  to  his  own  defective 
spirituality  ?     Men  of  science  tell  us  tliat  there  are   ultra-violet 
rays  of  light  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.     Supposing  that  saoh 
rays  can  never  be  made  apprehensible  to  our  individual  senaes. 
are  we  therefore  justified  in  a  categorical  denial  that  such  rays 
exist  ?  The  truths  which  agnostics  repudiate  have  been,  and  »re, 
acknowledged  by  all  except  a  fraction  of  the  human  race.   Are  the 
testimony  and  the  judgment  of  mankind  to  go  for  nothing  ?    Are 
we  contemptuously  to  reject  tlie  witness  of  innumerable  niulti- 
tudoa  nf  the  good  and   wise  that — with  a  spiritual  reality  more 
convincing  to  them  than  the  material  evidences  which  converted 
the  apostles — they  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  their  hands  have 
handled  the  Word  of  Life  ? 

II.  "  77iere  \»  no  *mJ;>c/!," continues  the  Colonel,  " — andean 
be  none — aincerning  vihicJi  any  Jiuman  being  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  believe  without  evidence." 

Certainly  there  is  not.  But  the  obvious  insinuation  that  tlie 
truths  of  Christianity — nay.   even   the   existence  of    God — aro 
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"  without  eviJonce."  is  one  of  the  immense  instances  of  pel  it  to 
principii  in  which  tho  Colonel's  pages  abound.  Plato  speaks  of 
men  who  can  boliere  in  nothing  except  what  they  can  eat,  or 
drink,  or  grasp  in  botli  hands.  The  sort  of  evidence  which  ag- 
noatica  choose  to  claim  may  or  may  not  bo  forthcoming,  may  or 
may  not  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  But 
the  notion  that  nine  hnndred  and  ninety-nine  hnman  beings  out 
of  every  thousand  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  and  that  one- 
third  of  the  world's  inhabitants  have  embraced  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians, "  without  evidence,"  \%  outrageous  and  historically  absurd. 
The  divine  beauty  of  Christianity  itself,  and  its  proved  adapta- 
bility to  tho  needs  of  every  branch  of  the  human  race;  tho 
grandeur  and  predominance  of  Christendom  ;  tho  ideal  of 
Christ  in  its  unparalleled  and  transcendent  loveliness  ;  a  vast, 
continnous  stream  of  historic  testimony  ;  tho  triumph  of  the 
cros^  over  all  the  power,  splendor,  and  genius  of  paganism  ;  the 
conversion  of  the  barbarian  ;  the  remoulding  of  all  civilized  so- 
,  cicty  ;  the  slow,  3'et  visible  and  vast,  amelioration  which  is  being 
Bubrokenly  assured  by  the  diffusion  of  truths  which  the  Gospel 
firet  brought  to  light, — these  are  evidences  of  overwhelming  force 
to  many  minda,  and  yet  they  cojistitute  but  a  fraction  of  the 
deeper  evidence,  not  only  of  the  eristencf.  of  God,  but  of  the  rev- 
elafiOH  of  God  by  thousands  of  voices  which  speak  to  the  mind 
of  man  aa  part  of  the  daily  and  the  most  divine  cxjrerience  of  un- 
numbered souls. 

III.  "  Neither  is  there  ant/  intelligent  being  who  can,  bi/  any 
posgihiJity,  be  flattered  by  the  exercise  of  ignorant  credulity," 

I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  being  who  might 
not  possibly  be  so  flattered;  but  every  one  will  emphatically  adroit 
that  God  is  not  such  a  being.  Only  here,  ajs  is  incessantly  the 
tmae.  Colonel  Ingersoll  merely  seta  up  his  own  man  of  straw  toon- 
joy  the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down  again.  What  does  he 
gain  by  stigmatizing  as  "  ignorant  credulity"  that  inspirwl, 
in8])iring,  invincible  conviction — the  formative  principle  of  noblo 
efforts  and  self-sacrificing  lives — which  at  this  moment,  as  during 
all  the  long  millenniums  of  the  past,  has  been  held  not  only  by  the 
ignorant  and  the  creilulons,  but  by  those  whom  all  the  ages  have 
regarded  aa  the  ablest,  the  wisest,  tho  most  learned,  the  most 
gifted  of  mankind  ? 

IV.  ••  The  man  tcho,  wUhout prejudice,  read*  and  undcrstandt 
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Bfi  those  of  Jerome,  Augustine,  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  Thomas 
Aquinae,  Roger  Ba^on,  Coi>emicu8,  Kepler,  Veruluni.  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Ray,  Newton,  and  all  their  starry 
compeers  are  now  to  be  sneered  at  as  credulous  bigots  of  a 
pre-critical  and  pre-scientlfic  age,  are  the  great  men  of  our  own 
poet-8cientiiic  age  to  be  equally  waved  aside  as  incompetent  and 
superstitious  ? 

IjOt  the  Colonel  run  through  the  names  of  all  the  truly  great 
and  world-famous  Americans  of  his  own  day,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  his  country  :  can  he  produce  even  one  who  shared 
or  shares  hia  views  ?  We  need  but  think  of  our  own  con- 
temporaries. Dr.  Whewell  was  a  man  whose  range  of  know- 
ledge waa  absolutely  encyclopa;dic,  and  who  had  studied  every 
branch  of  science  and  every  phase  of  religion  :  he  was  a  clergy- 
man and  an  entire  believer.  Faraday  was,  by  common  consent, 
the  most  eminent  man  of  science  in  his  day;  and  he  had  the 
Christian  faith  of  a  child.  S{>ottigwoode  wiis  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  his  rare  matliematical  genius  led  all  the  scien- 
tists of  his  day  to  demand  for  him  a  grave,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
Weetminster  Abbey.  The  dear  friorul  of  my  college  days,  Pro- 
fessor Clark  Maxwell,  whose  premature  death  was  mourned  hy  all, 
stood,  by  European  acknowledgment,  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
scientific  genius;  and  he  was  an  earnest  Christian.  Sir  Gabriel 
Stokes  is  the  living  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  fore- 
most representative  of  contemporary  science;  and  he  is  a  sincere 
and  humble  Churchman.  So  is  Sir  William  Dawson,  of  Canada, 
who,  two  years  ago,  presided  over  the  British  Association.  Pro- 
fi«8or  Max  Mailer  is  almost  the  founder  of  the  modern  science  of 
comparative  religion;  and  not  many  years  ago  he  delivered  in 
We«tminster  Abbey  an  eloquent  plea  in  favor  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Colonel  Ingersoll  perhaps  relies  on  the  names  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win and  Professors  Tyndall  and  lluxley;  but,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
f»f;t  that  their  supposed  beliefs  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
mle,  among  men  of  science,  not  one  of  them  has  ever  denied  the 
existence  of  a  (Jod.  They  would  certainly  reject  a  great  part  of 
what  Colonel  Ingersoll  asserts. 

And  if  we  turn  to  all  the  greatest  living  writers  of  England 
and  America  of  this  geuerutiut),  I  doubt  whether  even  one  of  ihem 
WM  or  id  an  *'  agnostic,"  much  less  an  atheist.  Lonl  Tennyson 
and  Mr.  Brownbg  stand  fur  above  all  otbor  poets  of  this  genera- 
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lioD  in  England,  iis  T>ongMlow.  and  Iloltncs,  and  Lowell,  aoi] 
Wbittier  du  in  Aniericu.  KuKkid  and  Curlvjo  in  Englnad,  H«u- 
croft  and  Farkman  in  America,  arc*  leading  prose  writers.  Whicii 
of  all  tbufle  is  an  agnostic  ?  And  why  ne«d  we  set  aside  all  tho  tht' 
ologiana?  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  a  man  of  immense  learning  and 
ability,  and  is  equalled  in  tbcac  respects  by  his  Bucceasor^  Dr. 
Westcott,  who  fiupcrudds  to  those  qualities  a  real  spiritual  f^nius: 
they  have  iuvegtiguted  the  Christian  religion  and  its  earlieit 
documents  an  fondy  and  are  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  irord 
••  orthodox  believers. "  Are  we  at  once  to  take  Colonel  IngerBoU'c 
decision  either  that  they  are  not  "  intelligent  men,"  or  that  they 
only  studied  religion  witJi  fear  and  prejudice  ?  He  appears  to 
disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  But  M.  Rcnan,  whom  ho 
will  hardly  characterize  as  an  ignorant,  credulous,  or  biassed  rt> 
ligionist,  will  tell  him  that  "  the  progress  of  reason  ia  fatal  only 
to  the  false  gods.  The  true  God  of  the  universe,  the  one  God 
whom  men  adore  when  they  do  a  good  deed,  or  when  thoy  adviae 
their  fellow-men  aright,  is  established  foralleteruitj." 

1  might  follow  Colonel  lugersoU  through  page  after  page  of  his 
Soyuara  dranoSrixTa,  if  space  permitted  ;  but  I  think  that  theM 
bis  first  sentences  will  suttice  to  show  that  wo  may  not  unreason- 
ably demur  to  his  statements.  In  many  things  which  he  savB  it 
seems  to  mo  that  he  entirely  mistakes  and  mi&states  tho  stand- 
point of  Christiana.  His  paper  seems  to  me  to  be  full — if  he  will 
pardon  the  expression — of  immeasurable  confusions.     He  speaks 

with  broad  contempt  of  beliefs  wliich  are  to  me,  as  to  thousaudfl 

nay  to  millions — of  mankind,  dearer  than  mortal  life  ;  yet  we 
reply  to  him  without  anger  or  denunciation,  desiring  only  to  indi- 
cate why  his  writings  and  speeches  will  leave  Christianity  exactly 
where  they  foujid  it.  The  truths  which  made  their  way  through 
the  civilized  world  in  spite  of  frantic  opposition — the  trutlis  which 
prevailed  over  Judaism  with  its  fifteen  hundred  years  of  gorgeom 
worship  and  solemn  memories — the  truths  against  which  a  eplcn- 
did  civilization  in  aU  the  plenitude  of  its  imperial  power  arrayed 
itself  in  vain, — are  not  likely  to  bo  shaken,  now  that  they  have 
been  so  long,  and  so  passionately,  and  so  beneficially  accepted  by 
all  that  which  history  reveals  as  greatest  and  noblest  in  tUv  intplleci 
and  character  of  our  race.  Tho  faitli  whoso  futidamental  doc- 
trines have  seen  generations  of  opponents  sink  into  obliriott  ha« 
nothing  to  fear  from  rhetorical  assault    It  tbroTo  and  conquerei 
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not  only  in  spite  of  thirty  legions,  but  also  in  spite  of  all  that  the 
flasliitig  wit  of  LncJan,  or  the  haughty  roysticiflro  of  Porphyry,  or 
the  battering  eloqueuce  and  keen  criticism  of  Celsus  could  do 
against  it.  Hobbcs,  Spinoza,  Baylc,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry, 
the  keen  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  the  powerful  stylo  of  Diderot,  the 
English  Deista,  the  French  Encyclopedists,  the  corrosive  analysis 
of  the  school  of  Tilhingen,  the  microscopic  sknpticitim  of  Strauss, 
the  j>erf  limed  dreams  of  Renan — what  have  they  effected  ?  Count 
over  our  great  statesmen,  our  great  writers,  our  great  travellers, 
Bven  our  groat  scientists,  and  the  infidels  among  them  can  bo 
»ckoiied  on  the  Giigers.  Sccurus  juilirut  orbin  lerrarum.  The 
argumentative  position  of  Christianity  is  stronger  at  this  moment 
than  it  ever  was.  All  that  Colonel  IngersoU  has  said  or  can  say 
against  it  has  been  said  better  and  said  before,  and  has  not  produced, 
the  slightest  appreciable  effect  upon  the  judgment  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "  infidel "'  with  the  least  desire  to  create 
any  unfair  prejudice.     The  word  has  always  been  understood  to 
mean  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  this  I 
suppose  to  be  Colonel  Ingersoll's  position.  If  he  prefers  to  call  him- 
self •*  an  agnostic,"  let  him  by  all  means  retain  the  title.  But  it  la 
a  Tory  vague  title.     There  is  a  senxe  in  which  wo  are  all  agnostics. 
We  all  admit  that  *'  what  we  know  is  little,  what  we  are  ignorant 
of  is  immense."    Few  thoughtful  men  accept  the  utterances  of 
[those  divines  who  speak  of  God  "as  familiarly  aa  they  would 
ibont  a  man  whom  they  knew  in  the  next  street."     We  profess 
no  such  intimate  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  "  in  the 
inmost  council-chambers  of  the  Trinity  "  b»  has  filled  many  a 
futile  folio  of  that  kind  of  theology  which,  to  quote  the  phraso 
of  Roger  Bacon,  " /««^f/rf  ci  ajfiutHat  rircuvi  male  intellecta." 
"  He  that  oometh  to  God  tnuat  believe  that  he  is,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  *'  and  that  he  is  a  rowardcr  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him."    The  former  of  those  truths  wo 
know  by  a  conviction  which    has   grown  with  our  growth  and 
streugthcned  with  our  strength,  and  is  interfused  with  the  most 
Ltssential  elements  of  our  being.     The  second  we  believe  from 
^daily  spiritual  experience,  confirmed  by  that  of   generations  of 
the  most  truthful,  the  most  innocent,  and  the  most  noble  of  man- 
■icind.      These  truths,  and   those  which  are  enshrined  in  the 
PApostle'a  creed,  contain  all  that  is  indispensable  for  Christian 
communion. 
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The  Msentiftl  doctrines  of  the  church  must  be  judged  by 
universal  formiilie,  not  hv  the  opinions  of  this  or  that  theologUn, 
however  emineat,  or  oven  of  any  number  of  thoologiaDfi,  unless  thi 
chnrch  has  stamped  theni  witlj  tlie  sanction  of  her    '  *  »od' 

distinct  acceptance.     *•  Evor^vthing  in  the  choir  of  and 

the  furniture  of  earth/'  it  has  been  said,  ^'is  a  proof  of  hnnmnj 
ignorance."     In  otlier  words,  omnia  exeunt  in  niy»ierium.     Wei 
cannot  advanco  far  in  any  diroction,  whether  in    religion  or  ial 
Bciciice.  without  finding  oiirsclvea  face  to  face  with  an  adamantine | 
wall  of  imponctrablo  contradictionB.     But  this  coneidemtion  huj 
never  affected  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  man.     Job  profoundly  i 
trusted  in  Ood  ;  yet  he  asked:  "Canst  thou   by  searching  find 
out  Ood?    canst    thou    find    out   the  Almighty    unto    perlec- 
tiou  ?    It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?   deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?"    Our  beliefs  are  surrounded 
by  immense  and  innumerable  perplexities ;  but  those  perplexities 
do  not  distress  us,  because  we  know  them  to  be  due  to  the  ineTit- 
able  limitations  of   our  finite    understandings.     With  the  wise 
ancient  rabbis  we  learn  to  say,  **/  do  not  know"  Nor  is  it  Chris- 
tians only  who  Imve  suoceBsfully  transcended  these  difllciilties. 
The  Bralimanic  religion  is  famous  for  its  meditative  profundity, 

and  no  thinkers — not  even  those  of  the  school  of  AlcNandria 

were  more  deeply  impressed  witli  the  unimaginable  iranscondency 
of  the  supremo  than  were  the  tuirly  Hindoo  Vedantists*  In  ono 
of  their  phiiosophemes  Brahma  shoots  down  a  pillar  of  light  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  inferior  deities,  Vishnu  and  Slieeva. 
Vishnu  wings  liis  way  upwards  for  a  thousjmd  years  with  tho 
speed  of  lightning,  but  he  finds  himself  no  nearer  tho  suinmit  of 
that  i>illar.  Sheeva  wings  his  way  downwards  with  the  8j»eed  of 
lightning  for  a  thousand  years,  but  he  finds  himself  no  nearer  to 
its  base.  Thus  strikingly  did  they  express  the  unsearchablenoss 
of  tho  Divine  Essence ;  and  yet  they  believed  therein. 

So  far  aa  I  can  see,  the  arguments  on  which  Colonel  IngerBoU 
mainly  relies  in  his  attacks  on  Christianity,  and,  indeed,  on  all 
forms  of  religious  faith,  are,  first,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
tho  nature  of  God  ;  secondly,  the  existence  of  evil ;  thirdly,  the 
impossibility  of  miracles  ;  and  fourth!)',  the  asserted  errors  and 
imperfections  of  the  Bible.  To  answer  him  fully,  argument  by 
arg^mill^d  point  by  point,  would  take  vohunea,  because  it  u 
l}lc  to  stato  an  objection  in  a  90Dt«nc9  whioh  it 
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requires  h  whole  education  to  refute.  I  should  bo  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  each  objection  separately  and  point  by  point.  But  as 
this  is  impossible  iu  the  space  at  my  disposal,  I  will  merely  glance 
at  the  first  two. 

I.  (1)  Ue  seems  to  think  that,  because  certain  conceptions  are 
inexplicable,  they  are  therefore  iuconoeivable  and  non-existent. 
"  Ix  if  po!i»iblc  for  (he  human  mind  to  conceive  of  an  iufinito  per- 
aonality?''  he  asks.  Why,  certainly  it  is;  for  human  minds 
innumerable  have  done  so.  When  we  talk  of  things  **  incon- 
ceivable,"  "  unthinkable,"  "  incomprehensible,"  we  only  mean 
^»t  our  faculties  are  finite  and  limiti>d.  And  3'et  we  may  believe, 
id  arc  force<l  to  believe,  iu  the  existence  of  things  beyond  their 
Inge.  The  asymptote  is  a  mathematical  line  which  constantly 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  circle,  and  which  yet  never 
touches  it,  though  it  be  produced  to  infinity.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  "  everlasting  approximation,  yet  impossible  concourse"? 
The  thing  is  inconceivable;  and  yet  let  Colonel  Ingersoll  ask  any 
mathematician,  and  he  will  tell  him  that  there  is  such  n  lino  aa 
the  asymptote,  and  that  you  cannot  displace  the  line  ever  so  little 
without  its  cutting  oil  an  arc  of  the  circle. 

(•J)  Again,  the  Colonel  says  :  **  Can  the  human  mini!  imagine 
a  btginniiigUas  being  f"  and  proceeds  to  show,  not  the  con- 
tradiction, but  the  purely  d-priori  assumption  of  improbubilily 
Wliich  arises  from  Bwch  n  conception.  Does  he  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  afl  space  f  lie  will  hardly  be  guilty  of  the 
absurdity  of  denying  that  he  does.  Well,  but  space  is  quite  na 
ijnpossible  to  conceive  as  God.  "  Considered  in  itself,"  says  Sir 
Williiim  Iluniilton,  "space  is  positively  inconceivable,  either  a« 
nbsolufe.  or  as  infinite.  It  is  inconceivable  aa  a  whole,  either 
infinitely  iKninded,  or  absolutely  unbounded  ;  it  is  unthinkable 
18  a  part,  cither  infinitely  divisible,  or  absolutely  indivisible." 
Y«t  space  is  an  entity.  **  While,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  ob- 
jectivity," says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  "space  and  time  must  bo 
chueed  as  things,  we  find,  on  experiment,  that  to  represent  them 
thought  lu  tilings  is  impo.-ssible."  They  are  entirely  uuthink- 
l>1e  lis  entities,  because  they  huvo  no  attributes,  and  because 
wo  cannot  nsserl  of  them  oithor  that  thity  are  limited  or  that 
lh*7  an-  ;    '  '      '■■  for   instance,  "  form  no  mi^nlal 

image  uf  _  I  yet  are  totally  unable  to  imagine 

bounds  bejond  which  there  i«  no  space."    Space  and  time,  then, 
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are  vhoUy  iDcomprphensible  ;  and  "  while  oar  belief  in  tbcir  o^ 
jectire  reality  is  insiLrmoTiiiUble,  «e  ore  nnable  to  gire  uj 
ntiotuil  accoant  of  it." 

That  is  bat  one  passing  inastiation  r«at  of  naoldtade*  vhieil 
might  be  given,  bat  it  i«  qoit«  eaflScicnt  to  detnon^trste  tb«  ab- 
Bolate  futility  of  snch  argameota  against  the  exi»teoc«  of  God. 
and  againct  any  art  of  craatioo,  as  Coload  IngersoU  attempts  tn 
draw  from  the  d-priori  diffleoltiet  on  which  be  dveUs.  We  nett 
with  what  appear  to  be  direct  aotinomiea  in  erery  region  of  oar 
exiateBoe,  and  tbeyaffeet  neither  onr  primary  btHieta  ooroordailr 
actiooa,  becaoM  we  know  that  they  simply  mriae  from  tlM  liatta- 
tiona  of  onr  imperfect  natare,  and  fram  the  JSaet  tfa«t  we  oajr 
see  an  infiniteainial  arc  of  an  immeasaiBble  cure. 

II.  PiMttBg  to  another  sphere  of  argament.  CMonel  b^enoll 
aeems  to  aaaomc  that  the  extsteooe  of  eril  disproves  the  i»ri»t^»ty* 
of  God.  Heaays:  '*  Jit  mh«  eammat  kurmamixe  Ukt  '—"-■'■'»  t^lhi 
BihU  wiik  tht  f9odiM$$  0fJ«kormk,  ewniMrf  iarmom  -,  nuSm 

9/  Xnfmn  mitk  the  §»aimmu  mad  miaiam  ^a  mtppo^ed  Dnty.  Ht 
mill  Jind  it  imp$mMt  to  menmmi  far  putiUmet  mmd  famim^Jtr 
mrUtqmUct  ami  ttarwL,  f»r  timttry^fw  the  iritn^  »f  ih^  Hn^ 
•mr  th*  wmh,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I  say  "  etc,  etc,  etc,"  Kmfij 
heeaaae  any  amoant  of  expansion  or  reiteratioQ  — nWtr  no  diftr- 
ence  whaterer  to  the  main  position.  What  can  Colotiel  Ingenofl 
ay  aboBt  the  eo-called  "craettiea  of  Katare"  which  wsa  not  more 
forcibly  said  \3ij  St.  Paul  in  the  tingle  rerae,  "  We  kaow  that  the 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  ^n*ii 
bow"?  and  what  can  he  say  about  the  maltitndiiwoa  aiaeriet  of 
naa  ommw  deeisTe  than  St.  Piui]''s,  "  And  not  only  •»,  bat  ow> 
edvcB  aks^  which  hare  the  8r«t  fmita  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  oar- 
seleas  giean  within  ooneives  "? 

The  Apostle,  at  any  rate,  felt  no  sort  of  diat<u^guM»  ftwa  lb« 
■itiltiplnrtiea  of  leaau  of  fllutntiooa  which  migbt  be  loitaM 
on  kvadBUBBka.  He  waa  perfscily  w«0  aware  th^  o^n  -»««*.; « 
w«U  as  good  in  this  world  of  God.     He  knew  t^t 

AaAUl 

nor  oiii  oc  attempt  Ssx  a 


by  any  rooe-pcnk 
.ring  edacec  h< 


Bm  anght  hare  abown  tbai  titt 
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immense  ennoblement  of  all  thai  is  sncrod  and  nnselfish  in 
hitmnu  lifo.  lie  might  have  argued  that  "a  world  without  a  con- 
tingency or  an  agony  could  have  had  no  hero  and  no  saint."  Ho 
conld  hare  prored  that,  in  thonsands  of  unsuspected  ways,  God 
educes  good  out  of  evil.  Ue  might  have  demonstated,  as  modern 
science  enables  us  to  dcmonstmto  with  still  more  cogency,  that 
much  of  the  apparent  misery  and  anguish  is  transitory,  and  even 
phuntjismnl  ;  that  many  of  the  seeming  forces  of  destruction  are 
overruled  to  ends  of  beneficence  ;  that  most  of  man's  disenae  and 
anguisli  is  due  to  hia  own  sin  and  folly  and  willfulness,  not  to 
Oo<l  ;  that  the  signature  of  beauty  with  which  God  hivs  stamped 
the  whole  visible  world,  alike  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  alike 
in  the  moat  majestic  phenomena  of  unintelligent  creation  and  in 
iU  humblest  and  most  microscopic  productions,  is  a  perpetual 
proof  that  Ood  is  a  God  of  love  ;  that  we  only  have  to  look  up  to 
the  soft  beneficence  of  the  overarching  azure  to  aea  that  "  we 
ware  not  made  in  vain  ";  and  that,  after  we  have  contemplated 
nature  at  her  worst,  we  may  still  declare  that  her  myriad  voices 
in  their  mirth  and  sweetness,  her  |K>mp  of  glorious  hues,  her 
revelries  of  delicious  ri|>eue88,  her  kind  smile,  her  sweet 
human  faces  are  a  perpetual  protest  tigainst  the  pessimism  of 
roan's  blind  despair.  Even  if  wo  had  no  hope  beyond,  we  could 
still  "climb  by  these  sunbeams  to  the  Father  of  Lights";  wo  conld 
Btill  say  from  the  teachings  of  nature  that 

"  Odd  U  Been  Ood 
In  the  star.  In  the  Btone,  In  the  fleah,  In  the  aonl  and  the  clod. 
And  tb«a,  looking  within  ftnd  around  ino,  I  ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  noul,  wliich.ln  btmdins.  upralsoa  It  tool 
Tbo  submlMion  of  nun's  nothing-perfect  to  Ood's  aU-complete^ 
▲•  bf  ea«b  new  obeisance  In  aptrtt  1  eUmb  to  tola  feet." 


But  St.  Paul  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  of 
these  considerations.  One  belief  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
groaning  of  all  creation  and  of  man  no  insuperable  problem  to 
him — the  belief,  namely,  that  there  should  come  the  Palingencsia, 
the  re^toratirtu  of  all  things;  and  that  alike  we  onn>elves  and  the 
uaiotclligent  creation  are  all  waiting  for  our  adoption,  to  wit, 
the  re<lemptioii  of  our  body. 

Let  me  assure  Colonel  Ingersoll  that  he  will  not  make  a  single 
coOTert,  or  penrert.  by  endless  variations  of  the  one  fundamental 
theme  that  evil  exista.    The  argumenta  redace  themselves  to  the 
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antique  and  perfectly  inefficaciona  one  :  '*  Eril  exists;  thvretort 
God  must  be  either  weak  to  permit  it,  or  wicked  to  canee  it.*'  A 
bnbo  iu  Christ  will  not  be  disturbed  by  such  consideratioiuL 
"flow  can  the  Dcixt  Muti/tfactorili/  accounl  fur  the  *r  "'  x  ef 

women  and  rhildrfn?"  aakiVolone]  Ingorsoll.     Wo  <i  ,.r»« 

tend  to  offer  any  compact  logical  solutiun  of  the  problem  of  cviL 
We  are  not  called  tipon  to  constrHCt  theodica?as;  we  are  called 
upon  to  love  God  and  our  neighbor,  and  herein  lies  for  ue  the 
path  of  perfect  confidence  and  perfect  peace.  The  eyllo^sm  of 
faith  ia  differently  couBtrncted  from  the  syllogism  of  doubt,  bat 
to  our  minds  it  carries  its  own  triumphant  demonstration  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  reiterated  objection.  It  has  alrwidy  be«^n 
considered  in  three  whole  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
well  as  in  many  isolated  passaiges. 

Colonel  IngersoU  is  troubled  about  the  martyrs.  7Ie  saya  that 
the  believer  '*  will  find  if  irnponsilfh  to  account  for  the  martyrs— for 
the  burninff  of  the  good,  the  noble,  the  loving,  by  the  ignorani,  Ihg 
mnlicious,  and  the  infamous"  He  cannot  hate  the  Inqnisitioti  more 
cordially  than  I  do,  but  ho  cannot  put  the  martyrs  to  a  worse  use, 
or  one  which  they  would  have  more  indignantly  repudiated,  than 
to  use  their  heroic  sufferings  as  »m  argument  for  overthrowing  the 
faith  for  which  they  died.  They  would  have  smiled  with  inflnite 
pity  at  the  inference  which  he  deduces  from  their  fate.  Torture  and 
stake  never  disturbed  for  a  moment  the  blissful  serenity  of  their 
faith  in  God.  Not  one  of  them  but  would  have  said  :  •*  Thowgli 
he  sl,iy  me,  )'et  put  I  my  trust  in  him."  His  Spirit  was  to  tbcm 
as  "a  moist,  whistling  wind"  amid  the  roaring  furnace,  and  ho 
let  his  angel  of  the  dew  stand  by  them  in  the  flames.  They  ex- 
perienced the  divine  paradox  of  Christianity — joy  in  the  midst  of 
much  affliction.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Divine  Being  was  to  create  the  greateet  amount  of 
immediate  comfort ;  but  the  sufferers  to  whose  case  the  Colonel 
appeals  to  disprove  the  existence  of  God  looked  on  martyrdom  as 
their  crown  of  rejoicing,  and  would  have  been  the  most  earnest 
in  proclaiming  his  immeasurable  love. 

To  turn  for  one  moment  only  to  positive  considerations  :  two 
things  which  are  about  us  and  within  us  should  be  ample  to  provo 
the  being  of  a  God  :  the  two  things  which  Kant  said  impressed 
^8uch  solemn  awe — "  the  starry  heavens  above,  and  tbu 
rithin." 
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"  The  starry  heavens  above."  "  It  is  all  very  well,  yenthmen, 
but  who  made  all  these?"  asked  the  young  Napoleon,  }>oiutiiig  to 
the  stars  of  heaven,  as  he  sat  with  the  French  savans  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  which  was  carrying  him  to  Egypt,  after  they  had 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  God.  To 
most  minds  it  is  a  quoetion  finally  decisive-  We  take  up  u  book — 
the  poems  of  Homer  or  the  Vedas  of  Ilindostan.  They  were 
written  unknown  centuries  ago.  The  hands  have  long  been 
nnmortised  from  the  wrists  of  those  who  wrote  them,  and  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  they  themselves  have  become  bnt  a 
legend  and  a  name,  or  not  even  a  name  :  yet  yon  might  as  well  try 
to  persuade  us  that  the  material  constituents  of  those  books  had 
sprung  into  existence  by  the  accidental  conflux  of  chance  atoms, 
and  that  the  letters  had  danced  into  fortuitous  agglomeration  and 
shaped  themselves  into  philosophy  and  song,  as  argue,  with  the 
atheist,  that  the  wide  seiia  and  the  everlasting  hills,  tlie  iiir  wu 
breathe,  the  liquid  crystid  that  we  drink,  the  blue  sky  over  our 
heads  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  in  it,  the  trees  in  the  illimit- 
able forests  and  the  birds  and  the  beasts  that  dwell  in  their 
shadow,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  also,  and  man 
with  his  wide  thoughts  and  holy  prayers, — that  all  these  things, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  jiro<Iigalily  of  their  beauty,  their  wonder^ 
and  their  power,  tnrtdt'  /hrm.ieh'es ;  or — which  is  the  same 
thing  in  other  words — that  they  wero  the  fortuitous  result  of 
eddying  atoms,  blind  forces,  impersonal  laws.  From  the  great 
in  in  the  heavens  to  the  little  Wayside  flower,  freaked  with  crim- 
»n  or  interlaced  with  purple  lines  ;  from  the  star  Sirius,  rushing 
from  UB  with  inconceivable  velocity  into  unknown  space,  to  the 
feather  on  a  bird  or  the  smallest  of  the  34,000  eyes  of  the  dragon- 
fly, the  whole  universe  is  revealing  to  us 

"  The  anunbi^aoiu  fooUtepa  of  •  Qod 
Who  ifivea  lu  laAtro  to  the  tnaect'«  wln^. 
And  whoela  hla  chariot  in  thv  roUtn?  worlds." 

Lnd  if  we  be  blind  to  these  sights,  deaf  to  these  voices,  dead  to 
appeals,  wc  have  a  voice  within  us,  still  and  small,  yet 
loader  than  the  thunder.  Conscience  not  only  tells  us  of  the  God 
abore  n« ;  it  is  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  It  is  the  "  Categoric 
Imperative  "  which  says  to  each  man:  "Thou  must,"  "Thou 
oughteat."  It  ia  "  the  aboriginal  vicar  of  Christ,  a  prophet  in  its 
iDfonnatioiid,  a  monarch  in  its  peremptorineafl,  a  priest  in  ita 
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sanctions  and  anathemas/'  It  is  "the  wondrous  power  which 
works  neither  by  insinuation,  flattery,  nor  threat ;  but,  merely  by 
holding  up  the  naked  law  in  the  soul,  extorts  for  itself  reverence, 
if  not  always  obedience,  and  before  which  all  appetites  are  dumb, 
however  secretly  they  may  rebel." 

The  infidel  entangles  himself  in  difficulties  incomparably 
more  insoluble  than  the  believer.  He  is  utterly  unable  to  acoonnt 
for  the  existence  of  matter  or  of  force.  He  can  give  no  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  motion  ;  or  of  the  source  of  life  ;  or  of  the 
obvious  design  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  nature  ;  or  of  the 
dawn  of  consciousness  and  rational  thought ;  or  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will.*  But,  without  entering  on  any  of  these  subjects,  we 
*  may  say,  as  Carlyle  said  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  to  him  "  it 
was  flatly  inconceivable  that  intellect  and  moral  emotion  could 
have  been  put  in  him  by  an  entity  that  had  none  of  its  own." 

F.  W.  Farrar. 

*  These  difflcnltles  lo  the  path  of  the  atheist  were  well  eafotood  la  a  Isoton  by 
DuBois  Reymond,  the  secretary  ot  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sdenoea. 
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Ix  HER  paper  on  '*  Convergational  Immoralities,"  in  Thb 
North  American  Review  for  April,  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  urged 
forcibly — and  with  much  good  spiise,  as  well  as  ilelimte  feeling — 
tlint,  since  "  wonls  are  realities"'  to  the  mind,  ami  have  the  power 
to  CToku  doe^ls,  the  utmost  care  shoald  be  taken  to  put  restrictions 
upon  conversation  in  order  to  preserve  a  tone  of  purity,  not 
oulj  between  men  and  women,  but  also  among  women  themselves. 
Her  warning  also  touched  flattery,  jealousy,  satire,  snubbing,  and 
all  the  cardinal  vices  of  social  talk.  But  ii  was  against  conversa- 
tion tending  towartls  sensualism  that  her  main  attack  was  made; 
and  her  plea  wiw  caj^enially  earnest  that  the  innocence  of  girls  be 
kept  unspotted  from  dangerous  discussions  of  vice. 

No  one  can  deny  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel  and  the  merit  of 
her  aim.  Hut  when  she  falls  back  on  the  old  idea  that  maiden 
innocence  can  be  kept  only  by  ignorance  of  things  about  which 
it  is  impossible  for  {leople  to  remain  ignorant,  she  takes  ground 
which  is  not  only  very  debatable,  but,  in  the  minds  of  many  sound 
thinkers,  is  also  dangerous  to  the  true  interests  of  morality.     She 

[has  been  unfortunate  if  she  has  not  met  young  women  of  perfect 
innoijcnce  who,  with  absolute  propriety,  purity,  and  modesty, 
could  discuss  with  their  accepted  lovers  the  problem  of  "  La 
Traviata."  There  arc  many  young  unmarried  women  in  the 
United  SUitcs  who  have  observed  and  studied  widely,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  scenes  and  significance  of  lioitpitals  ;  who  know 

'  tluit  larger  field-hospital  which  includes  the  sin  and  suffering  of 
more  than  half  of  siK-iety ;  but  have  never  lost  the  ilnenesa  of 
their  feminine  nature.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  have  seen 
such  women  must  know  that  they  are  quite  able  to  keep  the  grace 
and  beauty  and  delicate  charm  that  belong  to  them  by  right,  yet 
to  add  to  these  a  still  nobler  glory  of  womanhood.  There  may  at 
Umea  be  peril  in  the  work  of  young  women  undertaken  as  charity 
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lowurd  the  fallen  of  their  sfix,  whom  Mrs.  Ban*  cfaooses  rather  to 
call  by  tt  coarser  imtne.  But  if  wonls  Imve  so  nrnch  influence  on 
the  mind,  can  it  be  better  to  describe  these  "nnfortuuates"  by  a 
rough  and  courso  word  thau  to  use  the  gentler  terra  ? 

After  all,  one  must  go  deeper  than  the  word  and  the  letter, 
and  must  build  upon  the  gpirii  of  the  young  woman  in  order  to 
make  hor  siife  from  contatniimtion.  Decent  and  gentle  words, 
interpreted  by  the  spirit  of  a  man  or  woman  rightly  trained,  will 
be  better  than  vile  and  contemptuous  epithets.  But,  fo,  lit 

training  there  must  be  clear  knowledge,  that  ptits  vai  ts 

into  their  duo  relation.  The  withholding  of  knowledge,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  ignorance  arbitrarily  imposed, — for  the  good,  as  it  ii 
believed,  of  a  class  or  the  maiss, — is  the  basis  of  all  repreceion. 
superstition,  or  Ix^nevolent  despotism.  If  it  be  wise  to  impose  it 
on  young  people  in  order  to  keep  conversation  pure,  then  it  must 
be  right  to  impose  it  on  literature  in  order  to  keep  that  pure,  by 
means  of  censorship.  And  if  this  is  to  be  the  ground-plan  of 
women's  life  and  thought,  it  follows  that  the  utterances  of  women 
in  buoks  must  always  be  mora  bounded  and  ;;uarded  than  thorn  of 
men. 

liiitely  the  plays  of  Ibsen  liave  been  much  talked  of  among 
English-speaking  folk,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  women  especially 
are  interested  in  them;  some  regarding  Ibsen  a»  the  champion  of 
their  BOX,  while  others  treat  him  as  tlieir  foe.  Both  parties  start 
from  the  same  premise — that  Ibsen  handles  withont  reserve  ran- 
dry  abuses  and  defects  in  society  and  marriage.  Yet  thej  reach 
opposite  conclusions.  Who  is  to  decide  between  them  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  keep  this  controversy  from  the  knowledge  of  the  young 
women  ?  Even  if  it  were  possible,  it  still  remains  the  right  of  all 
women  to  know  what  is  going  on  that  concerns  them.  But  if  wo 
forbid  them  to  talk  about  it,  wo  must  likewise  forbid*  them  to 
write.  Again  quite  lately  Tolstoi's  novel,  "  The  Kreotzer  Sonata," 
has  been  barred  from  publication  in  Russia,  because,  as  it  18  said, 
it  favors  wifo-munler  in  the  case  of  a  loveless  marriage.  Hero  is 
a  problem,  one  would  say,  which  is  of  some  interest  to  women. 
Murder  will  out — even  if  it  be  only  an  imaginary  orime  on  paper; 
and  the  officially-suppressed  book,  though  it  cannot  "  out,"  is  sure 
to  get  around  surreptitiously.  Yet  a  New  York  newtupaper  of 
high  repute  has  come  forward  with  an  editorial  article  giving  the 
gist  of  the  book,  thereby  circulating  the  supposed  harmful  theory; 
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and  then  has  tlocUwed  that  the  Russian  censor  ilkl  well  to  Huppre«8 
the  work.     Truly  the  aympathy  fliplomutically  suppoaod  to  exist 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  maet  be  spreading  apace  I 
The  sljrewder  pliiu  would  be — especially  Hinee  thia  book  is  to  be 
discussed  editorially — to  publish  it,  see  what  it  is,  and  then  re- 
fute its  mistakes.     If  Ritssian  students  uud  young  men  of  other 
nations  are  going  into  tniining  to  become  the  wife-murderers  of 
the  future,  by  means  of  a  book  privately  circulated  and  openly 
considered,   fair  play  demands  that  young  women  should  have 
a  chance  to  talk  the  matter  over  a  little  bit  before  they  agree 
to  bo  married  and  murdered.     The  more  open  the  conference  as 
to  this  matter  of  detail,  the  bettor  would  be  the  result  for  all  per- 
sona conccnied  ;  and  probably,  as  the  conversation  went  on,  the 
a  would  the  young  men  want  to  kill  the  young  women. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  very  capable  and  generally  irreproach- 
able  women   have  solved   for  themselves   the  question  of  free 
utterance  in  literature,  without  waiting  for  the  adjustment  of 
abstract  theories  or  concrete  regulations.     This  is  a  fact  of  great 
importance  ;  especially  when  we  bear  iu  min«l  that  the  work  of 
women  authors — and  in  particular  those  who  write  fiction — ia 
growing  every  day  more  copious  and  gaining  greater  influence. 
It  was  signincant  that  the  throe  novels  of  the  year  1888  which 
most  aroused  the  readers  of  English,  and  were  talked  about  antil 
the  very  sound  of  their  titles  caused  weariness,  came  from  the 
pens  of  women.     The  attention  they  drew  was  not  the  result  of 
imi)ropriety,  but  of  strength,  originality,  and  independence.    Yet 
"Elsinerc,"  "John  Ward,"  and  the  "African  Farm"  all  showetl 
a  boldness  which,  only  a  generation  ago,  would  have  been  thought 
foreign  to  the  feminine  mind  and  censurable  if  found  there. 

More  than  a  little  of  the  fiction  produced  by  women  nowadays 
might,  if  issued  anonymously,  pass  easily  as  the  work  of  men. 
^his  statement  is  not  made  as  a  compliment  or  the  reverse,  but 
imply  as  a  citation  of  fact  for  observers  of  literature,  or  psychol- 
ogy, or  social  metamorphosis.  Two  or  throe  of  the  more  eminent 
examples  in  point,  within  the  last  forty  years,  have  been  very 
striking.  And  I  may  say  here,  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance 
that  the  stories  published  by  Miss  Murfree  under  the  style  of 
"  Charle.?  Egbert  Graddock "  were  everywhere  supytoeod  to  be  n 
man's  stories  until  ebe  disclo«e<l  her  identity  ;  after  which  the 
fact  that  she  was  known  to  be  a  woman  seems  to  have  reacted  on 
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the  authoreaa  and  to  have  affected  hcrwriting.   For  eho  then  gave 
free  play  to  an  exaggerated   sentinientality  of  description  which 
previously  she  hafl  cnrbcd.     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stoddard,    in  quite 
another  line,  is  an  instance  of  a  womaJi  writing  with  that  sort  of 
vigor  which,  for  want  of  a  more  Boarching  and  pliable  term,  wo 
call  masculine.     Tht-re  is  a  certain  impartiality  which  every  good 
novelist  must  have  if  he  or  she  would  write  truthfully  and  strongly. 
It  is  not  80  much  that  the  author  should  lose  his  or  her  personalis 
in  the  imaginative  representation  of  life.    It  is,  rather,  that  he  or 
she  should  be  freed  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  that  mere  conven- 
tional identity  to  which  we  are  all  confined  so  long  as  we  couseut 
to  regard  ourselves  simply  as  others  regard  us — asono  of  the  crowd 
who  must  behave  and  think  in  a  set  manner.     The  author  must 
rise  out  of  this  little  individuality  into  the  larger  one  of  a  free, 
observant,  independent  mind — quite  untrammelled  by  personal 
considerations — before  he  or  she  can  depict  life  well  in  novel  or 
play.     If  this  privilege  is  to  be  denied  to  women,  it  is  clear  that 
their  function  as  authors  must  bo  seriously  limited.     But  it  ia 
equally  clear  that  they  do  not  intend  to  snbmit  to  such  deniaL 

Mrs.  Stoddard's  novels  have  recently  been  reprinted,  and  have 
won  deserved  recognition  and  praise  after  a  long  delay.  But 
imagine  the  shock  with  which  an  unready  public,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  must  have  resul  these  remarks  by  Roxalana,  a  moral, 
obedient,  and  kindly  woman,  in  ilrs.  Stoddard's  "Temple 
House  " : 

"  I  do  not  see  what  a  profound  love  has  to  do  with  principle  or  reason.  If  tore 
was  not  n  luparate  jxnixr,  impregnable  to  conscienet,  hnman  natnrv  would  be  a 
foebly-snatalned  thin^.  It  [love]  should  exist  tor  Iteelt  and  by  ItaeU ;  and  then, 
through  it,  we  poor  oreatiires  maj  be  exalted  In  spite  ot  Tice  and  crime." 

Or  this,  from  the  villain  of  the  story,  who  sets  forth  brutally,  but 
beyond  contradiction,  a  considerable  part  of  the  truth  : 

"  I  love  yon.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  I  Do  yoa  nsderstand  men,  my  prin- 
cess I  We  are  procreator*,  provlderB,  protectors,  but  we  are  tnstfui,  aonte,  aclSah 
for  you  women  :  the  beat,  wisest,  most  lender  hero  is  also  what  I  say.  %That  would 
lio  the  form  of  society,  if  he  were  not  so  f  Wlion  oar  functions  ceaao,  lot  as  tw 
children  again  and  gentle,  ftilflUlng  the  chariUee  again,  and  bridge  oar  way  IQ 
hearen." 

This  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth ;  yet  it  is  an  essential 
portion  of  it ;  and,  without  a  clear  perception  of  this,  the  finer 
and  lovelier  half  of  the  entire  trath  about  human  nature  cannot  lio 
distinctly  and  completely  comprehended.  Mrs.  Stoddard  vividly 
preawnU  that  other  half,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  her  sym- 
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pathies  are  with  it,  and  that  her  influence  is  cast  withont  he«ita- 
tion  upon  the  side  of  good  moraU  and  honest  conduct.  That 
she  openly  recognizea  and  carefully  weighs  each  element  is  a  proof 
of  her  strength  and  veratMty.  That  it  is  a  woman  who  thus 
holds  the  scakts  is  a  circumstance  which  demands  our  serious  und 
respectful  attention.  Yet  when  Mrs.  Stoddard  began  to  pnbligh, 
it  was  deemed  unfitting  for  a  woman  to  give  to  the  world  with  so 
njuch  candor  the  results  of  such  clear-sightod  observation  as 
hers.  It  was  thought  to  he  audacity ;  and  it  is  audacity  now. 
Yet  there  are  times  when  audacity  is  needed.  Another  of  ili-s. 
Stwldard's  personages,  an  old  .serving-women,  Chlw,  says : 
"  When  we  want  to  commit  a  deadly  sin,  the  most  of  as  are  n't  a 
mite  afraid;  but  in  the 'How  are  yousp'and  the  'Do  come 
a^ins,'  we  arc  scared."  This  is  the  spirit  wbicli  causes  society 
to  take  fright  at  the  boldness  of  some  modern  women  in  their 
books.  But  the  emancipation  which  is  going  o:>.  should,  on  the 
whole,  I  tliink.  be  accepted  as  the  sign  of  a  healthful  change. 

It  is  not  to  be  wi.shed  that  women  should  affect  mannishnesa 
in  their  writing  any  more  than  that  men  should  become  woman- 
ish. There  is  a  ground  uiwn  wliich  both  can  meet  on  terms  of 
equality,  retaining  their  separate  attribntca  and  yet  exchanging 
them  to  some  extent — that  is,  the  ground  of  their  art.  Colo- 
ridge  was,  perhaps,  the  first  thinker  who  brought  out  distinctly 
thr  principle  that  the  highest  creative  genius  in  a  man  must  in- 
clude the  feminine  quality.  At  uU  events,  every  one  now  recog- 
nizes the  truth  of  this  ;  and  therefore  we  must  accept  the  con- 
Terse,  that  the  greatest  imaginative  genius  in  a  woman  must  in- 
clude something  of  the  ma.sculine  quality.  The  tendornoss,  the 
intnitive  comprehension  of  moods  or  sentiments,  the  breadth  and 
intensity  of  emotion  in  Robert  Browning  do  not  for  a  moment 
hide  the  ma.sculine  nature  of  his  mental  action  ;  the  close-grained, 
robuBt  muscularity  of  thought,  as  we  may  say,  which  is  one  of  his 
greatest  traits.  Nor  did  the  intelleet  of  Mrs.  Browning,  though 
strong  and  diroct  lieyond  that  of  the  average  of  her  sex,  and  fitted 
to  grapple  with  severe  facts  or  hard  problems,  make  her  any  the 
lesR  truly  or  obviously  a  woman  in  her  poetry.  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand  did  the  work,  sorely,  of  men  in  literature,  so  far  as 
stn  :  1  grasp  are  concerned.      They  illustrate  that  converao 

of  <  's  proposition  which  I  have  just  drawn  out.     Yet  the 

la«t  and  closest  analysis  would  be  likely  to  reveal  a  preponderant 
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inflnence  of  (he  writpr'g  sex,  ovoti  in  Geor^  Eliol  and  Gcoij5<l 
Sand.  Tins  i«  qiiilu  uatnral;  nor  do  we  whuI  to  Imve  the  male  w 
the  fvnmlo  mind  traiLEfonned  one  into  the  other.  Either  may  in* 
clndo,  say,  an  octave  of  the  other's  natu ml  rogiutcr;  juat  as  there 
arc  men  with  higli  tenor  voiocs  luid  women  with  deep  contralto 
tones,  the  timbre  of  whicli,  however,  discriminatea  thutn.  Tbo 
discriniinntion  cunnot  ho  made  so  oooily  nor  so  shaqdy  in  lilcr- 
iituro  ;  but  this  imago  will  suggest  my  meaning.  In  fiurt.  as  waA 
roniarkod  before,  womcn'a  writinga  may  often  be  mutoken  for 
men's.  But  I  think  it  has  now  been  shown  that  the  woman  in 
each  a  case  need  not  loae  or  iu  any  way  discredit  her  fominiuo 
nature. 

Every  imaginative  mind  of  the  best  and  strongest  sort  must 
unite  some  of  the  elements  of  both  eexes ;  as  tlie  perfect  fiovrcr 
contains  alike  stamen  and  pistil.  It  is  from  such  union  in  one 
mind,  whether  lodged  in  man  or  woman,  that  the  richest  bloom 
and  most  substantial  fruitage  of  poetry  and  fiction  must  injma. 
Of  course  the  blending  may  occur  iu  many  different  proportions, 
giving  an  endless  variety  of  intermixture.  But  what  I  am  trying 
to  do  hero  is  to  trace  a  natural  law  which  affects  artistic  mindti, 
and  to  clear  away  the  sand-heaps  of  prejudice  that  coustantly  fall 
in  on  the  explorer.  If  the  law  exist  in  the  noblest  types  of  cre- 
ative mind  and  the  world's  finest  literature,  wo  have  no  riglit  to 
hinder  women  from  obeying  it.  And  it  appears  that  an  incrt^asiog 
numbor  of  them  recognize  the  law  and  the  right  which  it  confers. 
The  shock  tlmt  causes  the  8,T,nd-hoap8  to  tumble  in  and  blind  a 
good  many  of  us  comes  when  women  authora  choose  to  de>al 
frankly  with  sin  and  vice  and  crime  as  a  part  of  the  spectaclu  of 
life,  a  very  serious  and  uncompromising  clement  In  our  . 
The  clods  of   primitive  humanity,  and   the  earthy  staii  .a 

low  estate  from  which  we  gradually  arose  as  a  race  of  intelligent 
beings,  still  cling  to  us.  It  is  mortifying  and  unpleasant  to  think 
upon  ;  nor  is  it  flattering  to  our  pride  to  reflect  that  brain  and 
BQul  are  Joined  to  a  physical  nature  wljieh  has  an  ngly  and 
depressing  side.  But  as  we  are  all  obliged  to  live  uiuler  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  it  will  be 
wise  to  make  the  best  of  our  lot,  and  to  throw  as  much  light  as 
possible  into  tho  shadow,  in  the  ho])e  of  finally  dispersing  it. 
Women  can  aid  in  doing  this  quite  as  well  as  men,  and  possiibly, 
in  tlj^ttdi  uiuch  more  efficaciously  than  moa. 
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Probably  a  great  many  abcrratioiia  and  oxtm\  of  the 

feminine  mind  will  occur  in  the  course  of  tlie   ii'  iopment 

which  it  is  taking.  These  ntust  be  expected,  and  should  be  met 
with  all  available  composure.  Men  have  had  full  swing  for  their 
aberrations  during  a  long  period,  and  ought  not  to  bo  surpiiscd 
if  women  use  the  eame  privilege.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  the  books  of  women,  if  they  are  thought  to 
be  bjui  in  tendency,  should  be  condemned  8im{>ly  because  women 
wrote  them.  We  do  not  regard  a  ba<i  book  with  any  added  horror 
because  a  man  is  the  author;  and,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out, 
in  authorship  both  sexes  come  upon  a  common  ground.  Neither 
is  a  woman's  good  book  any  the  better  becauRC  a  M'oinan  wrote  it. 
The  novels  of  Ouidaaro  full  of  genius,  imagination,  and  ])0werful 
character-drawing ;  but,  in  the  main,  are  morbid  and  unwholo- 
somc.  It  matters  nothing  to  the  world,  essentially,  that  tlicy  ema- 
nate from  a  woman's  mind.  A  few  young  women,  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  have  taken  pains  to  put  forth  trashy  and  lascivious 
novels,  which  have  given  the  talkers  of  nonsense  a  great  de:il  to 
talk  about.  But  eo  far  as  the  effect  on  readers  goes,  it  would 
make  no  whit  of  diiference  who  scribbled  these  Udes,  if  the  talkers 
of  nonsense  would  refrain  from  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  they 
were  scribbled  by  girls.  These  young  women  are  trading  on  their 
Bex.  I'hey  offer  us  a  mere  travesty  or  mockery  of  the  law  that 
the  poilly  strong  and  honest  women  of  great  intellect  follow,  in 
writing  seriously  and  sincerely  about  that  very  serious,  but  some- 
times jHsincero,  thing,  human  life  and  society.  'I'ake  away  from 
these  young  women  the  false  importance  now  foolishly  ascribed 
to  the  fact  of  their  sex,  and  you  take  away  all  that  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade  which  seems  to  ci\«t  discredit  on  womanhood.  For 
when  they  writ«  vicious  books,  they  really  lower  only  themselves. 
and  not  their  sex  collectirel)-. 

These  are  the  persons  who  give  to  auda<'ity  in  women  novelists 
a  bad  meaning.  But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  have 
a  iongthening  list  of  those  women  who  have  been  audacious  in 
the  good  sense.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Margaret  Delaud,  and 
Olive  Schreincr  all  appear  in  that  list.  M.Hiiy  others  are  includiHl 
in  it ;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  only  Mrs.  Amelia 
Barr.  If  she  did  not  represent,  even  though  unconsciously,  the 
It  advance  of  women  in  entering  upon  their  right  publicly  to 
discuas  troublesome  evils,  she  would  not  have  publiehod  her  paper 
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on  ''Conversational  Immoralities."  Mrs.  Barr  is  throwing  light 
into  the  shadow  ;  and  so  are  many  other  thoughtful  and  worthy 
•women. 

We  have  already  drawn  far  away  from  the  plaintive  harp,  the 
twilight,  and  the  patient  embroidery  days  of  "The  Female  Poets 
of  America."  We  have  left  behind  us  tho  tranquil  repose  of 
Jane  Austen,  Maria  Edgcworth,  Misa  Sedgwick,  and  tho  Misses 
Warner  (in  their  several  kinds  and  degrees).  Wo  have  reached  a 
stage  when  the  diary  of  Mario  Bashkirtseff  stira  up  a  popular  in- 
terest that  shows  how  eager  the  world  is  to  Imvo  a  fuller  and 
freer  literary  expression  of  the  life  and  the  thinking  of  women. 
That  diary  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  abnormal  affair :  still,  it 
throws  light ;  and  this  is  what  we  want — throwing  light  into 
the  shadow.  Never  fear  1  There  will  always  be  mystery  enough 
in  our  life,  without  our  cultivating  it  artificially  where  no  mystery 
need  be.  Tho  instinctive  and  vigorous  advance  of  women  towards 
the  free  and  open  discussion  of  matters  which  are  possibly  of  even 
more  vital  moment  to  them  than  to  any  one  else  appears  to  rao 
most  encouraging.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  larger  liberty  ex- 
tended to  them  in  all  fields  of  action, — iu  law,  medicine,  tiieo- 
logy,  and  business, — and  their  quiet  assumption  of  freedom  in 
literature  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  gains  which  they  have 
made  in  other  directions. 

The  world  reveres  Shakes]^)eare ;  but  it  has  no  reason  to  bo 
proud  of  his  grossneas ;  and  oritics  make  every  effort  to  remove 
the  blot  of  it  from  his  fame.  It  may  possibly  happen  that  in  the 
future  we  shall  have  some  female  Shakespeare  who  will  defy 
decency  as  much  as  the  greatest  of  English  men  poots  defied  it. 
That  would  bo  a  gruesome  result  of  the  emancipation  of  women's 
minds.  Still,  wo  should  have  to  face  it.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
will  come.  More  and  more,  women  are  learning  what  this  world 
is  in  which  they  live  ;  and,  as  they  learn,  they  are  inclined  to  t-ilk 
and  write  about  it,  and  to  lessen  the  bestiality  ami  misery  they 
see  here.  Their  influence  is  for  purity  ;  and,  notwillistjindiug 
the  unworthy  lapses  of  eorao  of  them  who  write  viciously,  the 
more  swiftly  their  freedom  in  litcniture  is  granted,  the  speedier 
will  their  triumph  in  the  cause  of  purity  be. 

Human  nature  has  a  higher  temperature  than  a  glacier,  hat 
it  moves  just  as  slowly.  We  should  remember  this,  when  judging 
this  movement  of  women  whiob  has  now  begun.    I  believe  that. 
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by  the  mingling  of  free  feminine  thought  with  the  current  of 
hteniture,  we  sliall  be  borne  on  to  a  most  desirable  goal.  If 
women  exprcra  themselves  freely  in  books,  they  will  learn  to 
understand  their  own  nature  bettor  than  they  do  now  ;  and  men 
al8o  will  underatand  it  better.  Shakespeare,  with  all  his  compre- 
hensireuesa,  plaeed  life  before  na  mainly  from  the  masculine 
point  of  view.  Not  until  the  ^ncw  of  women  shall  receive  a 
Himilar  illustration  can  the  imaginative  genius  of  humanity  reach 
its  greatest  development.  When  the  feminine  and  the  masculine 
sliall  be  thoroughly  combined  by  a  general  meeting  of  minds  in 
literature,  as  they  are  combined  now  only  in  the  single  minds  of 
certain  individuiils,  we  shall  get  something  like  a  complete  eiprea- 
sion  of  life.  .This  result  may  tak»  for  its  fulfilment  a  thousand 
years.  But  we  may  as  well  begin  training  the  eyes  of  the  race 
to  aee  it ;  so  that,  when  it  shall  become  a  reality,  it  may  bo 
greeted  as  giving  »  prospect  of  multiplied  happiness  and  of  a  long- 
oontmoing,  victorious  progress. 

Gbobok  Pab60k»  Lathbop. 
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THK  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS. 

BY   BHIGADIER-OENERAL   A.   W.  OBEELT,  CHIEF  8IGXAL  OFFICCT, 

C.    S.    A. 


There  has  been  of  late  qnite  a  widespread  inquiry  m  to 
whether  or  not  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  earth  are  changing, 
and  whether  floods,  tornadoes,  and  other  deBtructive  meteorological 
phenomena  are  not  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  former  ages. 

As  regards  temperature,  which,  to  most  people,  goes  far 
toward  constituting  climate,  the  question  of  secular  change 
can  only  be  indefinitely  settled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  exact 
methods  of  measuring  the  temperature,  of  the  air  were  wanting 
nntil  within  the  past  two  centuries. 

But  as  to  freshets  and  inundations  there  ia  ample  evidence  to 
show  the  severity  ond  frequency  of  those  destructive  phenomena, 
and  the  universality  of  their  prevalence  is.  perhaps,  beet  exempli- 
fied in  the  tradition  of  a  general  flood,  since  this  myth  is  common 
to  almost  every  nation  or  people. 

Floods  and  inundations  have  been  very  serious  matters  tD 
Europe  for  several  centuries,  and  dnring  the  past  generation  the 
question  of  their  origin,  progress,  and  amelioration  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  ablest  European  engineers.  In  what  may  be 
called  a  local  way,  since  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Seine  hss  an 
area  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  square  miles  (less  than  one- 
fortieth  of  the  area  basin  of  the  Mississippi),  the  problem  haslxH'ii 
most  clearly  stated  and  settled  in  Prance  by  Belgrand  and 
Chateaublanc.  The  reboisemenf.  or  reforestation,  of  the  monntain 
elopes  of  southeastern  Francehasdone  much  in  modifying  the  tor- 
rents therefrom;  while  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  hundred 
gauging  and  rainfall  stations  enables  forecasts  to  be  made  with  & 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  height,  time,  and  duration. 

Even  were  the  geological  conditions  of  the  ^^  '  "  n  baain 
known  as  definitely  as  those  of  the  Seine,  yet  a  tn  xteni " 
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in  tho  United  States  of  gani^ng  and  rainfall  stations  could  not  be 
looked  for,  since  a  proportionate  number  would  be  over  four  thon- 
sand  stations,  against  one  hundred  and  fifteen  at  present. 

It  is  only  within  the  paat  thirty  years,  as  the  United  States 
have  become  more  densely  populated  and  the  demand  for  rich  and 
irable  ground  has  correspondingly  incroaai'd.  that  the  problem  in 

'question — that  of  floo<.l8 — has  received  any  extended  and  scientific 
consideration.     The  elaborate  and  valuable  work  of  Humphrey 

Land  Abbott  on  the  Mississippi  Kivcr  embodies  the  first  systematic 

'efforts  to  investigate  this  question  scientifically.  This  investiga- 
tion, iuierrupted  by  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  has  only  b«en 
renewed  within  the  past  few  years.  The  most  competent  engi- 
neers of  the  country  have  had  under  consideration  the  question 
to  what   methods,   if  any,  Avill  mitigate  or  ameliorate  these 

^Tecnrring  disasters.  The  methods  to  be  followed  and  the  damages 
to  be  averted  involve  ultimately  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  question  is  one  which  cannot  be  treated  cursorily,  even  by 
tho  best  engineers  of  the  world.  The  present  writer  is  in  no  way 
an  engineer,  but  in  the  oflicial  line  of  his  duties  his  attention  wjvs 

.brought,  some  sixteen  years  since,  to  the  manner  in  which  foods 
form  and  to  the  extent  to  which  inundations  occur  over  areas 
susceptible  to  damage  by  these  freshets. 

The  suggested  remedies  for  the  amelioration  of  flood  condi- 
tions along  the  Mississippi  Iliver  have  fre«iuent.ly  emanated  from 
persona  either  superficially  informed  concerning  the  problem,  or 
who  have  failed  to  grasp  its  enormous  import  and  to  comprehend 
the  vast  array  of  physical  data  bearing  on  a  question  concerning 
the  drainage  area  of  a  third  of  the  United  States. 

The  oId«-8t  and  most  strongly-urged  plan  is  the  so-called  re«er- 
Toir  system — that  is,  the  impounding  of  the  spring  freshets  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries,  particularly  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers,  so  as  to  remedy  the  flood  conditions 
in  the  lower  valley,  while  at  the  same  time  furnishing  motivo 

■power  for  industrial  purposes  or  reserving  a  supply  of  irrigating 
water  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  writer  believes  that  tho 
statements  following  herein,  which  are  only  a  r^sum^  of  facts, 
oloarly  <!'    '        'lie  futility  of  this  method,  which  has,  however, 

hTeoatved  nent  in  high  places. 

The  preaeot  damaging  flood  renders  it,  perhaps,  a  suitable 

^tilBft  to  present  a  definite  description  of  some  of  the  oharact«ris- 
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tic  features  of  the  great  floods  of  the  Mississippi  catchment  basin, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  the  fa11aci<:is  and  eironconB  opinions 
which  are  believed  to  prevail  generally,  even  iimonfj  the  educated 
and  thoughtful  claases  of  Americans.  If  tliis  paper  serves  no 
other  purpose,  it  is  possible  that  the  facta  aet  forth  may  serve  as 
convincing  proof  that  certain  suggeeted  methods  for  preventing 
injuries  by  floods  are  chimerical  and  impracticable. 

Possibly  there  is  no  opinion  regarding  the  causes  of  floods 
more  general  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  r»ublic  mind  than  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  result  of 
melting  snows  near  the  headwaters  of  the  tributaries  in  the 
Rooky  Mountain  ranges.  The  general  public  may  be  pardomsd 
for  this  opinion  when  the  idea  is  gravely  and  seriou«Iy  advanced 
before  a  congressional  committee  that  the  floods  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  can  be  ameliorated  by  impounding  in  artificial  baains 
the  waters  near  the  head  of  the  more  important  tributaries.  Still 
further  may  the  student,  even,_  be  mifiled  when  so  careful  and 
able  a  writer  as  Woeikof,  in  his  "  Klima  der  Erde,"  sets  forth 
almost  the  same  opinion.    Speaking  of  the  Mississippi,  be  says : 

"Tbe  upper  river  rises  under  the  inflaenoo  of  the  neldag  bdow,  nod  the  htgh  w«tar 
which  Bometiuioa  rlsce  therofram  meets  in  tbe  low«r  part  o(  the  streani  tbe  higbar 
water  of  tbe  spring  ralnfaUs  in  the  dtstriota  of  tbe  Ohio,  Red.  and  other  rlTera." 

Let  us  first  examine  the  question  as  to  what  influence,  if  any,  the 
melting  snow  exerts  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri. 

If  the  flood  water  comes  from  melting  snows,  it  is  evident 
that  either  the  water  must  reach  the  rivers  during  tlie  winter 
months,  which  the  river  stages  show  is  not  the  case,  or  the  snow 
must  bo  on  the  ground  at  tho  end  of  the  winter.  The  following 
figures  show  the  amount  of  snow,  in  inches,  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  as  deduced  from  observations  for 
nine  consecutive  years,  over  the  section  of  coujitry  where  the 
headwaters  of  the  tributaries  of  tho  Mississippi  are  situated  ; 

At  tho  end  of  January — Dakota,  average  amounts,  from  2  to 
13  inches;  Colorado,  2  to  7;  Montana,  3  to  10;  Wyoming,  3  to  4. 

At  the  end  of  February — Dakota,  aver.*igc  amounts,  from  I  to 
13  inches;  Colorado,  3  to  11;  Montana,  2  to  8;  Wyoming,  1  to  4. 

In  March,  the  month  when  the  mean  temperatures  over  these 
States  rise  above  the  freezing  point  for  tlu<  greater  part  of  the 
day,  the  snow  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  average*  as 
follows:  Dakota,  from  1  to  4  inches;   Colorado,  from  5  to   12; 
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fontana,  from  trace  to  1  inch;  Wyoming,  from  trace  to  over  4 
inchea. 

It  mast  not  be  considered  tbut  these  figures  indicate  the  pres- 
etifre  of  Hiiow  at  the  end  of  either  January,  February,  or  March  over 
the  entire  area  of  these  States.  It  is  an  exception  when  the 
g^reater  part  of  the  territory  is  covered  with  anow  for  any  consider- 
able number  of  days.  As  a  rule,  snow  disappears  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Rocl<y  Mountain  region  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it  falla. 
The  considerable  amount  of  smow  (5  to  12  inches)  noted  in  Colo- 
railo,  the  most  southerly  of  tlie  States  named,  depends  on  the 
frtct  that  the  observations  include  measurements  made  on  Pike's 
Peak  summit  and  at  other  elevated  stations  in  the  mountain 
regions,  where  the  snowfall  is  heaviest  and  whence  the  floods 
are  eupjiosrd  to  proceed.  But  even  tiiere  at  tlie  end  of  March 
the  amount  of  snow,  if  melted  all  at  once,  would  barely  equal  an 
inch  of  water. 

"  If,  then,  the  snow  does  not  melt  and  flow  into  the  streams, 
■wliat  becomes  of  it  ?  "  some  |X;rson  will  ask.  This  question  is 
easily  answered  by  any  one  who  has  lived  in  either  of  the  States 
named,  and  who  has  noticed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dry, 
cold  air,  even  when  far  below  the  frcozing-point,  absorbs  by 
evaporation  tiie  small  amount  of  snow  as  it  falls. 

Save  in  a  very  few  localities,  the  snowfalls  of  the  Rocky  Mount* 
ain  region  ai'e  comparatively  trivial.  The  entire  amount  of  anow 
which  annually  fulls  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  varies,  on  the 
average,  from  one  to  two  feet;  an«l  in  Dakota  and  Montana  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  This  is  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  entire  precipitation  from  December  to  February 
inclusive  is  in  the  form  of  enow,  which  is  not  strictly  true  ;  so 
that  the  average  amount  of  snow  for  the  whole  of  the  liocky 
Mountain  region  does  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  feet  annually. 

The  little  influftice  exerted  by  snowfalls  upon  the  upper  Missis- 
•ippi  and  the  Mts.«ouri  rivura  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  St. 
Paul  the  A[is»i8sippi,  usnally  frozen  until  about  Marcdi  20,  re- 
mains until  that  time  at  or  near  its  lowest  stage  for  the  year — 
three  feet  or  less  above  the  lowest  water  ever  known.  The  Missia- 
eippi  at  that  point  is  freqaently  closed  until  the  early  part  of 
Ipril,  and  dnring  the  few  days  when  the  river  is  open  in 
larch — which  occurs  in  connection  with  rains — the  river  riflee 
only  about  five  fo«t  above  extreme  low  water.    As  far  south  as 
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Yankton,  on  the  Missouri,  tliat  river  remains  frozen  np, ae  anile, 
,  until  the  middle  of  Maruh^  and  during  tht.*  latter  part  of  that 
mouth,  even  taking  into  account  occusioual  high  water  caused  by 
ice  gorges,  the  average  stage  of  the  river  is  leea  thaji  a  foot  and  a 
hrUf  above  tlie  lowest  monthly  stage — in  December — suiJ  is  not 
quite  six  feet  above  extreme  low  water. 

The  flood  water,  then,  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri rivers  comes  from  the  heavy  rainfjills  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  especially  during  the  last  two  months,  when 
the  entire  upper  Mississippi  valley  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Missouri  valley  have  average  rainfalls  ranging  from  four  to  «even 
inches  in  depth,  which  would  bo  equal  for  the  whole  of  these 
regions  to  about  five  feet  of  snow  on  the  level.  The  heavy  rain- 
fall m  the  lower  Missouri  valley  during  March  shows  its  effect 
immediately  on  the  St.  Louis  gauge,  the  river  rising  slowlv  from 
10.0  in  January,  to  13.4  in  February,  and  17.1  feet  in  March, 
which  latter  point,  however,  is  13  feet  below  the  freshet  line. 

It  is  now  necessary,  for  a  proper  elucidation  of  the  subject,  to 
note  clearly  what  portion  of  the  entire  Mississippi  catchmeai 
basin  is  subject  to  floods,  and  whether  tbeac  inundations  are  peri- 
odical or  accidental  ;  meaning  by  these  terms  that  inundations 
are  periodical  when  they  recur  almost  annually,  while  those  caused 
by  extraordinary  meteorological  conditions  are  accidental. 

There  is  no  fairer  test  by  which  to  estimate  the  flood  stage  of  a 
river  than  by  determining  the  level  at  which  the  water  iujui-es 
material  interests  extensively.  This  point,  techuically  known  to 
the  Signal  Service  as  the  "danger-line,"  was  fixed  by  the  writer 
in  1874  for  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  in  examining  the 
records  for  periods  ranging,  according  to  the  station,  from  eight 
to  nineteen  years,  it  is  evident  that  floods  iu  the  whole  Missouri 
valley  and  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  as  far  south  as  St. 
Ijouis,  are  accidental.  At  St.  Louis  the  average  number  of  dwys 
of  flood  water  annually  is  but  three.  At  Omaha  flood  coudiliuiis 
obtain  about  seven  days  a  year  on  the  average. 

The  valleys  of  the  Tennessee  and  the  Arkansas  are  subject  to 
floods  which  may  also  be  called  accidental,  since  they  only  occur 
one  year  in  three,  with  an  average  annual  number  of  three  flood 
days  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  five  at  Little  Hock,  Ark. 

The  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  and  of  the  Red  River  present 
debatable  conditions,  since  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Shrevepurt, 
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floods  occur  every  other  your,  ftiid  tlie  water  remftins  above 
the  danger-line,  on  an  average,  eight  or  nine  days  uunually. 

The  OhiO;  excejjt  near  its  mouth,  ia  also  doubtful  ground,  since 
flood  Mrater  occurs  for  a  week  or  more  at  Cincinnati  every  other 
y«ar,  and  every  third  year  prevails  for  more  tliau  two  weeiftt. 

This,  then,  confines  the  periodical  floods,  which  recur  three 
years  out  of  every  four,  to  the  Ohio  below  Louisville  and  the  Mi»- 
aisaippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf,  while  the  maximum  flood  phases 
obtain  in  the  central  Mississippi  valley  from  Helena  to  Red  River. 

It  is  now  important  to  determine  closely  and  accurately  the 
time  of  the  year  when  floods  occur ;  and  in  so  doing  one  nat- 
anUly  treats  them  in  sequence  of  time,  since,  fortunately,  the  acci- 
dental floods,  aa  well  as  the  highest  river  stage  in  non-flood  years, 
fall  for  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  rivers  long  after 
the  crest  of  the  floml  wave  has  passed  down  the  lower  Mississippi. 

The  Arkansaa  freshet,  one  of  the  earlier,  is  a  double  wave, 
the  maximom  of  February  being  often  followed  by  a  second  rise 
in  May.  The  February  rise  comes  from  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
lower  valley,  and  is  rarely  prolonged  late  enough  to  seriously  affect 
the  Mississippi  flood,  while  the  May  rise,  augmented  by  the  out- 
flow from  the  central  and  upper  Arkansas  valley,  only  serves  to 
check  the  slowly -receding  Mississippi. 

In  the  Cumberland,  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  the  annual  flood,  as 
shown  by  the  mean  stage  of  these  rivers  for  many  years,  comes 
in  February.  This  annual  freshet  results  from  the  heavy  spritig 
rains  in  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  valley.  The  bulk  of  the  crest  of 
this  wave  passes  Cairo  into  the  Mississippi  in  late  March  and  early 
April,  being  supplemented  by  the  February  freshet  of  the  Arkan- 
4M.  Bod  the  March  flood  of  the  Re<l  River.  The  Mis8ts.sippi  has 
itiUghest  stage  in  Mtirch,  except  between  Uclena  and  Red  River 
I^anding,  where  in  severe  flood  years,  such  as  1862, 1882,  and  1890, 
it  has  its  highest  \rtxivr  during  April.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to 
the  overflow  (above  Helena  on  the  west  and  Vicksburg  on  the 
east  side)  into  the  St.  Francis,  Yazoo,  and  other  smaller  basins, 
which  water  returns  to  the  main  river,  from  Helena  southward, 
in  time  to  again  swell  the  slowly-falling  flood  of  March. 

The  flgures  and  measurements  regarding  the  relations  of  river 
outflow  to  rainfall,  ou  which  the  whole  question  of  floods  event- 
nally  turns,  have  been  drawn  from  a  very  valuable  and  fall  re- 
port upon  this  subject  made  by  Professor  Thomas  Russell,  of  the 
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Signal  Senrice,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  aimnnl  report  of  the 
Chief  Signal  Officer  for  1889.  The  river  outflows  were  taken  by 
Professor  Kussell  from  the  measureinents  ami  calculations  made 
by  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
river  commisaiona.  The  work  done  by  these  commissions  has 
been  of  the  highest  poRsible  character,  and  the  results  tnay  be 
depended  upon  as  being  the  most  accurate  possible',  thu  outflow 
probably  being  in  error  not  exceeding  6  per  cent. 

Let  us  examine  the  greatest  of  the  Mississippi  floods  prior  to 
the  one  from  wliich  the  lower  valley  is  now  suffering — tlie  flood 
of  1882.  It  is  found  by  analysis  that  of  the  water  which  dnring 
the  entire  year  1882  passed  Red  River  Landing  11. G  percent, 
came  from  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  (that  is,  above  the  moutlv 
of  the  Missouri),  19.5  per  cent,  from  the  Mtssouri  valley,  33.5 
per  cent,  from  the  Oliio  valley,  and  35.4  per  cent,  from  tJje  val- 
ley of  the  lower  Mississippi,  including  the  outflow  from  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  But  the  great  flfX)d  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi came  in  1882,  as  in  this  year,  during  tlie  months  of 
February  and  March,  bo  that  it  is  more  strictly  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amounts  of  river  outflow  during  January,  February,  and 
March  of  that  year  (1883).  We  find  that  from  the  Missouri  val- 
ley above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  the  outflow  amounted,  to  2.18 
cubic  miles  dnring  these  three  months,  and  from  the  valley  below 
to  1.50  cubic  miles,  making  for  the  entire  Missouri  valley  3.  tJ8  cubic 
miles — an  amount  which  we  shall  see  is  inconsiderable  as  regards 
the  discharge  from  the  Ohio  and  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
lower  Mississippi  valley.  The  upper  Mississippi  valley  contributed 
during  this  time  6.56  cubic  miles,  making  for  these  two  great 
valleys  10.24  cubic  miles.  During  the  same  time  the  Ohio  valley 
gave  an  outflow  aggregating  50.48  cubic  miles,  or  five  times  the 
amount  which  flowed  from  the  valleys  just  named. 

To  prove  clearly  the  unimportance  of  the  Missouri  and  npp«r 
Mississippi  rivers  in  connection  with  the  great  floods  of  the  cen- 
tral and  lower  Mississippi  valleys,  the  following  data  relative 
to  the  great  floods  of  1874, 1882,  and  the  present  year  are  import- 
ant: 

In  the  case  of  the  great  flood  of  1874  the  Missouri  and  apper 
Mississippi  rivers  remained  at  or  bolow  their  average  stage  ontit 
Juno,  thus  contributing  a  small  and  unimportant  amount  of  water 
to  the  flood  stages  of  the  lower  Mississippi  during  April. 
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In  1883  the  flood  periods  (tluit  is,  the  periods  during  which 
the  lower  Misai^Hippi  wu«  abovu  tho  danger-line)  were  as  follows  : 
At  Cairo,  from  January  13  to  April  -t,  eighty-one  days;  Memphis, 
from  January  24  to  March  30.  sixty-five  days ;  Helena,  from 
January  1  to  April  23,  otio  hundred  and  fifteen  days;  Vicksburg, 
from  January  22  to  July  2,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  days;  New 
Orl<'iui8,  from  Fobruary  11  to  May  12,  ninety-two  days;  and 
Pu'lucah,  Ky..  from  January  16  to  March  20,  sixty-four  days. 

This  indicates  that  the  flood  period  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
ran  from  the  middle  of  January  to  about  the  let  of  April  at 
Paduoah,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  river;  and 
from  the  middle  of  February  uutil  about  tho  middle  of  May  at 
New  Orleans,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  river.  It  is  evident, 
then,  that  any  flood  water  to  aggravate  the  period  must  have  passed 
Cairo  by  the  1st  of  April,  1882.  The  Mississippi,  however, 
wjis  frozen  at  8t.  Paul  until  the  27th  of  March  ;  the  Missouri, 
frozen  at  Yankton  until  tho  14th  of  March,  remained  about  foar 
feet  below  the  average  stage  nntil  early  in  May  both  at  that 
poiot  and  at  Omaha. 

The  flood  water  in  tliat  year  came  from  the  following  direc- 
tions  :  froin  the  Cumberland,  as  shown  by  twenty -two  consecu- 
tive flood  days,  January  11  to  February  2,  at  Nashville  ;  from  the 
Tennessee^  as  shown  by  nine  flood  days  during  January  at  Chat- 
tanooga ;  from  the  upfxjr  Ohio,  aa  shown  by  twenty-eight  floo<l 
days,  scattered  through  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
[arch,  at  Cincinnati,  with  water  at  a  very  high  stage  for  the 
'temaining  sixty-two  days  of  the  period.  The  Arkansas  was  not 
a  serious  factor  in  the  problem,  as  only  six  flood  days  in  February 
prevaileil  at  Little  Rock,  butthe  heavy  local  rains  in  the  St.  Fran- 
cis bottom  and  the  Yu2oo  boein  coincided  with  the  enormous  floods 
flowing  from  the  Ohio  lUver,  thus  serving  not  only  to  prolong  the 
flood  between  Mem|)hig  and  Red  River  Tjanding,  but  also  to  actually 
increase  it.  For  the  valley  of  the  Missiawippi  below  the  Red  River 
the  situation  was  aggravated  by  a  serious  flood  from  the  Bed  River, 
ar  ■  '>y  thirty-three  fri'shet  days  at  Shreveport  from  the  16th 
of  ry  to  tho  ISnh  of  March,  1882. 

In  reviewing  the  floods  of  the  present  year,  it  is  equally  appar- 
ent that  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  rivers  did  not  pro- 
duce tho  existing  flood  conditions.  Tho  Mississippi  River  was 
frozen  at  St.  Paul  at  tho  end  of  March,  and  at  Davenport,  la.,  u 
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]&te  jis  tho  13th  of  March.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  upper 
Missouri  was  also  frozen,  and,  as  fur  as  is  kuowu,  the  river  every- 
wliere  showed  a  very  low  etage.  Tho  outflow  of  these  rirers  is» 
however,  definitely  fixed  by  the  stage  of  the  river  at  St.  Loui^, 
which  during  March,  1890,  was  about  seven  feet  below  the  iiylt- 
oge  stage  for  the  month.  Tho  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  has  doC 
risen  to  flood  stage,  nor  has  the  Red  River  at  Shreveport.  In 
short,  the  flood  ia  due  to  the  fivsheta  from  the  Ohio  aud  its  im* 
portunt  tributaricB,  tho  Cumberland  aud  the  Teuneiseo,  with 
siipeniJded  raiufalls  in  tho  central  Mississipjti  valley. 

The  fir.st  flood  days  at  Cairo  iu  January,  while  largely  due  to 
rainfall  in  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Ohio,  came,  however,  from 
precipitation  in  unexpected  localities,  the  southern  parts  of  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  extreme  southern  Missouri,  where  the  rainfall 
was  the  greatest  ever  known  for  January,  exceeding  ten  inches 
at  eight  stations  covering  a  large  area  of  country. 

These  unusual  conditions  caused  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  Miaeis- 
sippi  to  rise  above  or  to  the  danger-line,  and  just  as  the  effects  were 
passing  away  the  usual  freshets  set  iu  by  the  middle  of  February 
in  the  upper  Ohio,  and  near  the  end  of  the  month  for  tho  Camber- 
land  and  Tennessee.  During  February  the  precipitation  id  the 
Ohio  valley  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average  ;  yet  it  was 
about  10  per  cent,  less  than  tho  rainfall  of  the  fl<x)d  month  of 
February,  1882.  During  Slarch,  however,  the  rainfall  has  been 
excessive  over  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Ohio  valley  as  n  whole; 
at  least  twenty-four  cubic  miles  of  rain  has  fallen,  which  is  nearly 
60  per  cent,  greater  than  the  amount  which  fell  in  1882. 
Fortunately,  this  great  excess  was  somewhat  offset  by  tho  rainfall 
in  the  upper  Mis-sissippi  valley  being  about  2.25  cubic  milos  less 
than  for  March,  1882  ;  while  the  rainfall  for  tho  lower  Missis- 
sippi, from  Helena  southward,  was  deflcient  to  the  extent  of  about 
an  inch  at  Vicksbiirg.  increasing  to  a  deficiency  of  over  rieven 
inches  at  New  Orleans  for  January,  February,  and  March. 

The  total  rainfall  in  the  Ohio  and  upper  Mississippi  Tallrys 
during  January,  February,  and  March,  1882,  aggregated  eighty 
cubic  miles  of  water  ;  during  tho  corresponding  months  in  this 
year,  to  seventy-nine  cubic  miles.  In  1890  the  excess  dar- 
ing March  was  five  cubic  miles  over  that  for  March,  1883;  so 
that  flood  conditions  may  be  expected  to  last  later  than  to  that 
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But  Bome  one  will  say  :  "  If  the  3.68  cubic  mUes  for  the  Mi»- 
Bouri  aud  the  6.56  for  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  during  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March,  1882,  had  been  impounded,  the 
flixtds  would  not  have  occurred."  That  this  is  uot  the  ca^e  ia 
shown  by  the  discharge  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  which  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1882  was  as  follows;  January,  21.87;  February, 
S3.02  ;  March.  '^3.92  cubic  miles;  aggregating  67.81  cubic  miles. 
We  find,  moreorer,  by  the  measarements  at  Ilayea's  Landing, 
near  Vicksburg,  Misa.,  that  the  discbarges  during  the  three 
months  named  were:  January,  16.76;  February,  15.96;  March, 
17.4*^  ;  amounting  to  only  50.14  cubic  miles.  But  it  is  to  be  bome 
in  mind  that  the  distance  from  Columbus  to  Hayes's  Landing  is 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  that  it  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate to  compare  the  outtlows  for  identically  the  same  days, 
owing  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  freshet  ware  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. Allowing  for  the  movement  of  the  freshet  wave,  the  dis- 
charge at  Hayes's  Landing  from  January  6  to  April  6  was  found 
to  be  almost  identical  with  that  for  the  even  months.  It  appears, 
then,  that  17.67  cubic  miles  less  water  passed  Hayes's  Landing, 
Miss,,  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  1882, 
than  pa«f«d  the  gauge  at  Columbus,  Ky.  This  amount  must 
again  be  increased  by  part  of  the  rainfall  aud  river  outflow  be- 
tween Columbus  and  Hayes's  Lauding. 

The  additional  drainage  area  between  Columbus,  Ky.,  and 
Hayes's  landing.  Miss.,  comprises  71,000  square  miles,  over  which 
the  rainfall  in  1882  was  as  follows  :  January,  7.64  cubic  milee  ; 
February,  10.48  ;  March,  3.4t> :  aggregating  21.52  cubic  miles. 

As  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  in  this  area  became  river 
outflow,  it  is  then  evident  that  (neglecting  the  small  amount  of 
rainfall  in  the  Yazoo  basin)  during  the  three  months  mentioned 
2^1.87  cubic  mites  of  wat<>r  passed  over  the  levees  between  Colum- 
bus, Ky.,  and  llnyes'a  landing.  Miss.,  reaching  the  river  at 
Vicksburg  thi-ough  the  Yazoo  bottom,  or  the  lied  River  by  the 
Tensas  basin.  During  this  period  the  water  piissing  Hayes's  Land- 
ing, Miss.,  amouuied  to  50.14  cubic  miles.  In  other  words,  the 
Mississippi  Itiver  channel  bank-full  at  that  point  from  January  to 
March,  iuclusivo,  in  1882,  was  able  to  carry  off  less  than  70  per 
c«nt.  of  t'  (lowing  from  above. 

This  i  ■■^«  out  in  bold  relief  the  first  and  most  import- 

ant problem  to  bo  solved — that  ia,  to  incream  the  carrying  capac- 
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itj  of  ihe  JtliaaHBppi  Biver  at  and  twHtli  of  Haje>'«  Lmadtng' 
per  cent,  abora  wbai  it  was  in  1882.  Outlet*  at  liake  BorgiM 
■ad  bj  tbo  Atchafalara  maj  or  may  not  rdier«  the  river  belov 
the  Bed  River.  Th«  moat  aealoos  advocatet  of  tbcae  oatleta  will 
hardlj  claim  anch  an  effect  oa  the  rirer  above  Vldabiirg. 

It  ifl  not  reaaonaUe  to  aosame  that  anj  aj^Mrter  of  the  im- 
poaodin;  theory  would  ciauitain  tbo  poaeibilitj  of  ctonng  np 
anj  oonsdenble  water  during;  tlM  winto*  moatba,  when  tb*  haad- 
watera  of  the  ML«6«ippi  and  Misaouri    are   frt:>^  '   if    wej 

allow  that  half  the  amoant  flowing  tiiroDgh  ibL^ during  j 

Januarr,  Febraarr,  and  March  oottld  be  direrted  into  nseerroira. 
it  would  mloco  tbo  wat«r  paanng  Columboa  by  5. 12  cobic  mfles. 
This  redaction,  however,  would  nut  hare  any  material  effect  npoo 
the  oonditioiu  at  Colnmbna,  ance  we  find  that,  deducting  tbeS.UI 
cvbio  milea  from  the  Mtasoari  and  upper  MianHtppi  TaUey,  thiefe 
are  yet  18.7a  cubic  miles  of  water  which  Cailed  to  reach  Hay«i*« 
Landing,  but  inundated  the  entire  alluvud  grounds  in  the  Yaxoo 
bottom  and  from  the  St.  Francis  to  tbe  lower  part  of  the  Tenoaa 


In  ofder,  then,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi  so  that 
the  diaoharge  of  flood  waters  at  Colambue  should  juet  equal  the  I 
quantity  passing  Hayes's  Ijmding  in   1682,  and  thus   «top   all 
overflow  and  inundation  between  these  points,  it  would  be  nacea- 
aary  to  impound  not  only  50  per  oenL  uf  tbe  water  from  the , 
Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi,  but  al«o    18.75  cubic  miloa  of  I 
water  from  the  Ohio.     The  amoant  from  tbe  Ohio  alone  would 
cover  an  area  of  19,(XK)  square  miles — half  the  area  of  Kentucky 
— to   tbe  depth  of  five  feet.      A  reservoir  or  a  series  uf  reaei 
voira  capable  of  containing  this  amount  of  water  is  impraotieablo ;  j 
and  if  otherwise,  no  doubt  exists  that  the  presence  of  each  enor- 
mous reservoirs  would  be  a  standing  menace  to  tbe  public  safety  I 
Ht  one  season,  and,  more  important,  to  the  public  health  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  when  flood  conditions  do  not  ob- 
tain. 

In  short,  it  appears  evident  from  the  above  flgorea,  if  ealco-] 
lations  of  this  kind  caii  be  depended  upon, — and  every  one  muitt 
admit  that  engineering  problema  are  based  on  calculations  of  thin  i 
character, — that  the  impounding  of  waters  by  r«!«erToini  tj  en- 1 
of  the  qncAtioo  as  regards  the  Mi3<«]uri,  tbe  Dpp«T 
tbe  Ohio  rivers. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS. 


The  writer  stims  up  here  the  points  which  ho  has  endeavored 
to  make  clear  :  (1)  that  the  frealiote  of  the  Miasissippi  River  and 
it«  imfK>rtaiit  tributaries  are  not  dne  to  the  melting  of  winter 
CQOWs;  ('^)  that  since  the  upper  Mieeissippi  valley  freshet  occurs 
r«s  late  as  April  and  the  floods  of  tlie  Missouri  occur  in  June  and 
July,  and,  further,  as  bntli  of  these  rivers  are  at  a  low  stage  dur- 
ing February  and  March,  they  cannot  and  do  not  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  floods  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  occur  in  late 
|Harch  and  early  April;  (3)  that  if  all  the  water  in  the  upper 
.Misgisaippi  and  lower  Missouri  rivers  was  impounded,  leaviu/;  St. 
Louis  a  city  on  a  dry  creek,  the  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  would  none  the  lesa  continue;  (4)  that  the  floods  in  the  cen- 
tral Mississippi  valley,  between  Cairo  and  Red  River  L<tn<ling, 
could  not  be  materially  ameliorated  by  increasing  the  number  of 
^outlets  into  the  Gulf  below  Red  River  Landing,  since,  as  the  out- 
low  measurements  show,  the  Miasissippi  River  is  unable  to  carry 
bank-full    the    flood    which    ijours    by    Vicksburg    in    freshet 
years ;  (5)    that  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  valley  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  are,  in  a  measure,  distinctive  floods,  and 
Ithat  their  treatment  must  be  individual,  as  they  are  somewhat 
independent  of   the  central  Mississippi  valley,  where  the  flood 
periods  are  much  prolonged  beyond  their  prevalence  in  the  delta 
Lregion.     In  fact,  any  method  which  increases  the  flow  of  the 
rriver  or  the  ruj>id  discharge  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  valley 
above  Vicksburg  must  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  delta 
[Country.    On  the  other  hand,  the  augmenting  of  the  flow  of  water 
'in  the  delta  country  can  only  incidentally  and  slightly  ameliorate 
the  floo<l  conditions  of  the  central  Mississippi  region. 

As  regards  the  delta  country,  in  years  of  severe  flood  it  always 
receives  from  the  Red  and  the  Mississippi  more  water  than  the 
rirer  chanuul  can  carry.  During  the  flood  montiis  of  1882  the 
river  outflows  at  Red  River  Landing  and  Carrollton,  respectively, 
were  as  follows  :  March,  25.53  and  10.12  cubic  miles  ;  April,  24.69 
and  1.5.. '54  ;  May,  21.54  and  14.80  cubic  miles.  In  other  words, 
to  allow  all  tlie  flood  waters  of  188SLto  pass  New  Orleans  would 
have  required  an  increase  of  54  per  cetit.  iu  the  river  outflow  at 
t'  t.     This  excludes  10.94  cubic  miles  of  discharge  through 

t  .lialaya  ;   but  if  half  of  this  were  forced  into  the  Missis- 

Kippi,  it  would  necesjiitatd  an  increase  of  (16  per  cent,  at  Carrollton 
over  the  divchau-ge  of  1882. 
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Another  point  of  interest  is  the  qnestioii  whether  the  floods 
are  increaidn^  in  freqnencT  and  seTeritj.  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  and 
Helena  appear  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  bat  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  levee  srstem  might  canse  a  seem- 
ing rise  at  the  latter  tvo  places.  It  is  problematical  whether 
SDch  a  change  alone  has  increased  the  nnmber  of  flood  days  at  Cairo 
from  an  average  of  twentv-tro  in  the  ten  vears  from  1871  to  1880 
to  more  than  forty  days  for  the  ten  years  IttSO  to  1890,  and  at  Helena 
from  fortv-nir.e  to  seventy  days  for  corresponding  periods.  At  Cin- 
cinnati, however,  the  river,  while  changed  in  thirty  years,  has  not 
been  restrained  by  levees,  so  that  flood  conditions  are  less  affected 
by  physical  modifications  of  the  local  terrain.  It  seems  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  the  increase  of  flood  days  at  Cincinnati  from 
seven  days  for  seventeen  years,  frmi  1858  to  18T4.  to  eleven  days 
from  1874  to  1890.  is  not  accidental,  bat,  rather,  dae  to  changed 
physical  conditions.  The  meteorological  record  at  Portsmouth, 
in  the  Ohio  valley  above  Cincinnati,  indicates  that  the  average 
rainfall  for  the  first  period.  1858  to  1874,  is  snbstantially  the  same 
as  from  1874  to  1S0«'».  As  this  article  is  intended  to  avoid  theories 
and  hold  fast  to  facts,  the  question  of  causes  will  not  be  here  pur- 
sued. 

A.  W.  Greelt. 


WHY  CITIES  ARE  BADLY  GOVERNED. 

BY  THE  HON.  J.  8L0AT  PASSKTT,  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  SENATE. 


One  of  the  most  serious,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting,  political  problems  of  the  day  is  the  problem  of  the 
successful  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The  unmistakable 
tendency  of  our  people  to  congregate  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
and  the  marked  increase  of  a  civic  as  against  a  rustic  population, 
accentuate  the  importance  of  the  question.  With  due  reservations, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  in  a  broad  way.  that  up  to  this  time  in 
this  country  our  municipal  goremments  have  been  and  arc 
failures.  Not  absolute  failures,  to  t>e  sure,  for  mauy  of  the 
objects  for  which  govornments  exist  are  in  a  way  attained  :  great 
public  works  are  constructed ;  groat  public  institutions  main- 
tained ;  great  public  euteqtrises  undortiikcn  ;  many  crimes  are 
punished  and  some  prevented  ;  disorderly  and  dangerous  classes 
are  generally  kept  within  reasonable  limits  ;  sanitary  measures 
are  fairly  well  enforced  ;  and  men  and  women  may  venture  from 
tlieir  homes  after  nightfall  without  being  certain  of  assault  or 
molestation. 

But  all  these  things,  together  with  the  thousand  and  one  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  all  there  is  of  the  conduct  and  control 
of  a  city,  are  accomplished  at  such  an  enormous  expense,  and  arc 
accompanied  with  so  much  of  waste  and  extravagance,  of  robbery 
and  scandal ;  it  costs  so  mnch  to  secure  so  little  ;  the  results  are 
•o  entirely  incommensurate  with  the  force  expended,  especially 
In  our  Ui^er  cities,  and  in  comparison  with  our  other  di\Lsional 
•dministrations, — that  it  is  not  nnfair  to  say,  hlunUj,  that  our 
ci^  go'v '  ■;  are  failu res. 

Our  I  county  aiTairs  arc  gcnernlly  handled  with  a  caro- 

fal  economy  that  amounts  ut  times  to  parsimony.  Our  State 
goremments  ore  asually  administered  with  excellent  economy. 
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in  the  adminittration  of  oar  tiaHnwi  aSain  our  ezperieuoe  hac 
been,  in  the  one  qaeetion  of  economy  mt  l«a«l,  highly  eatisfeotory. 
For  it  is  trae — at  leait  tnM  eDoagh  to  be  stated  as  a  geoenJ 
propoettion — that  each  decade  has  witnoesed  a  diminished  vaste 
in  the  collection  and  expenditme  of  each  one  thousand  dollars  of 
rerenae,  and  this,  too,  while  we  have  been  rapidJj  inerciaairig  to 
popolation  and  wealth. 

Bat  oar  experiment  in  8elf-go>vcnimeot  in  all  oar  Imrge  dtiee 

pvBseots  qoite  a  different  pictare.    Whj  this  d  T r> ,. 

people  ai>e  the  Miae.  Tbcj  read  the  same  ztewaji:. . 
eala.  Their  g>enenJ  intelligenoe  and  morality  are  the  same.  The 
amoont  of  time  which  they  deroie  to  political  qnestiotu  ia  the 
Mine.  Why  are  the  reeotta  of  thvir  political  efforts  so  widely  dif- 
fecoBt  ?  Why  are  natioo  and  State,  which  are  relatirvly  remote, 
better  governed  than  cities,  which  are  oar  immediate  houiee  ?  It 
is  snfgested  that  the  large  aftain  of  the  State  and  natioD  ap|)eal 
more  forcibly  to  men's  imagination  along  the  lineta  i'  'A»m 

and  tradition,  and  henoe  with  the  same  effort  a  roorv  ^    mer- 

est is  created  in  them ;  and  that,  on  the  principle  that  the  less  u 
always  sabordinated  to  the  greater,  local  elections  and  local 
tickeu  and  local  intereats  are  either  lost  sight  of  entirely,  or 
traded  and  slaagbtered  in  an  absorbing  zeal  for  the  wider  issues. 

There  is  nndoabtedly  some  troth  in  this  saggcstion.  Oar 
people  are  divided  into  two  great  parties,  priman'Iv  on  lines  grow- 
ing oat  of  differences  of  opinion  on  wide-reti  itional  ques- 
tions, such, /or  instance,  as  the  tariff;    anu.    . ilr,  on  lines 

growing  out  of  State  issues,  soch  as  high  or  low  license  or  boUut 
reform.     Because  a  man  belongs  to  a  giren  political  party  on  ac- 
count of  his  convictjotts  on  the  qaestion  of  the  tariff,  or  of  excise 
or  of  ballot  reform,  it  does  not  follow  that  be  should,  in  a  city 
election,  where  those  issnee  haTe  no  bearing,  rote  for  tli- 
date  of  the  party  whose  national  platform  he  indorses,  rat : 
for  the  man  whoee  success  will  he  most  sure  to  lead  to  a  iiroper 
administration  of  the  basiness  affairs  of  the  oommuuity.   In  c*^  " 
words,   while   the  terms  "  Bepablican "  and   "  Democrat  '*  : 
great  significance   in   national  politics,  an<l  -jy    g^ 

should  have  no  such  significance  as  differentia  :jjg  Jq  ^ , 

ipal  elections.     This  line  of  argument  points  directly  to  a  po 
remedy  for  civic  evils— to  wit,  the  absolute    -  rJon  of  lucal 

from  general  elections;  an  object  which  is  to  i  .  .,^  j^^  onpol 
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tiro  ways  ;  either  by  having  spring  and  fall  elections,  or  by  having 
general  and  local  elections  in  alternate  years. 

Again,  fault  la  found  with  the  nsaal  framework  of  govern- 
ment, which  ia  substantially  the  same  in  all  our  cities — viz,,  a 
mayor  electeil  at  large,  eevoral  executive  or  adminitttrative  boards 
or  departments,  either  nominated  by  the  mayor  or  by  the  mayor 
and  common  council,  and  a  council  of  aldermen  elected  by  wards. 
These  officers  are  chosen  on  the  majority  plan.  Many  proposi- 
tions are  advanced  looking  to  more  or  less  nidical  changes  in  this 
general  scheme,  out  of  which  it  ia  expected  great  benefits  will  flow. 
One  suggestion  ia  that  all  officers  elected  by  the  people  should 
b«  elected  in  a  manner  to  provide  for  minority  representa- 
tion, and  that  there  should  also  be  minority  representation  in  all 
executive  and  administnitive  departments.  This  is  founded 
[kn   the    belief    that    such    a    change     would    introduce    an 

relement  of  healthful  opposition  and  aggressive  criticism  that 
would  act  as  a  wholesome  preventive  of  present  evils.  Opposed 
to  this  is  the  theory  that  utterly  repudiates  divided  responsi- 
bility, and  wants  all  power  to  be  yoked  with  complete  responsi- 
bility. Thifi  theory  embracee  also  most  strenuous  objection  to  the 
present  persistent  interference  in  the  affairs  of  cities  by  State 
legislatures,  and  insists  that  most  local  corruption  springs  from 
such  interference,  because  of  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  others 
which  such  interference  superinduces.  This  theory  culminates  in 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  home  rule,  and  embraces  the  idea  that,  cor- 
rupt as  most  of  our  largo  city  govemmenta  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be,  they  would  ultimately,  if  confined  exclusively  to 
their  own  resources,  work  out  their  own  salvation.  This  doctrine 
of  home  rule  almost  necessarily  includes  reprehension  of  charter- 
tinkering  and  proposals  for  its  prevention,  some  of  which  pro- 
posals may  bo  thus  briefly  summarized  : 

First — There  ought  to  be  imbedded  in  the  organic  law  itself 

i«  aeries  of  articles  as  general  charters  for  cities  of  different  grades, 
imiug,  of  course^  that  such  provisions  could  be  framed  broad 

Enough  to  cover  all  cases,  and  nt  the  same  time  plastic  enough  to 
meet  all  emergencies. 

Second — Such  general  charters  for  cities  of  different  grades 
should  be  enacted  in  the  form  of  general  statutes,  to  be  amended 
only  by  a  Tery  heavy  majority  of  the  legislative  houses. 

Another  suggestion  attributes  all  local  troubles  to  the  tempta- 
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reference  to  the  ownership  of  plants  for  furuishing  their  people 
with  light,  with  water,  with  pavements,  with  sewers,  it  is  entirely 
from  accident,  rather  than  from  design.  Nor  do  any  charters 
direct  how  the  city  accounts  are  to  be  kept.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Ijegislatnro  has  not  and  never  has  hod  anything  that  could  bo 
called  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  charters  which  it  has  granted  to  the 
rarions  mnnicipalitiea  of  the  Slate.  None  of  the  cities  of  the  State 
are  under  any  obligation  to  report  their  financial  condition  to  any 
oentral  State  authority,  so  that  there  is  no  place  to  which  an  in- 
quirer may  resort  to  obtain  thorough-going,  reliable  information 
with  reference  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  any  of  the  cities 
of  the  State. 

The  more  carefully  one  considers  the  figures  which  arc  availa- 
ble with  reference  to  the  cost  of  municipal  government  in  this 
and  other  States,  the  greater  one's  curiosity  becomes  to  know  why 
Jt  costa  so  much  more  in  one  locality  than  in  another ;  why  the 

jnomic  equation  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  cities 

with  the  same  population,  and  the  same  relative  extent  of  territory, 

^and  the  same  wealth,  should  not  be  identical.     There  being  all 
the  differences  which  have  been  set  out  above  in  the  methods  of 
pwl ministration,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  almost  no 
basis  for  a  scientific  comparison  upon  which   to  base  remedial 
legislation. 
It  was  in  the  hope  that  some  good  work  could  be  done  toward 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  and  regularity  out  of  confusion,  and 
simplicity  out  of  intricacy,  that   there  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  this  State  on  January  20,  1890,  a  resolution  which, 
among  other  things,  directed  the  standing  Committee  on  Cities  to 
undertake  and  prosecute,  during  the  term  of  the  present  Senate, 
[i         a  general  inquiry  concerning  the  government  of  cities,  as  well  as 
^B     concerning  the  condition  of  the  laws  relating  thereto  and  tho 
^^^feri     '         i     '<  and  conditions  of  administration  of  any  city  or 
^^^^ri  .1  or  bureau  of  any  city  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

with  power,  of  itself  or  by  any  sub-committee  which  it  might 
appoint,  to  tummon  witnesses  and  to  examine  them  under  oath, 
mend  for  books  and  papers,  and  hold  meetings  at  such  tiroes  and 
plaoM  as  to  such  committee  might  seem  requisite  and  proper. 
The  eomralttee  was  also  nuthorijiwl  to  employ  counsel  and  such 
accountants,  auditors,  and  assistants  as  it  might  dei'm  requisite  to 
a  tborongh  prosecntion  of  tho  inquest  provided  for. 
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S^wtiro  fisctil  Bvstcm  of  tlie  city,  'nritha  view  to  unifying  and 
aimplifjingthc  niethcxla  of  ucoounte. 

It  ia  also  tho  hope  of  the  committee  that,  as  a  result  of  its 
labors  generally,  there  may  bo  placed  upon  our  etatute-booka  pro- 
visiuiis  for  uniform  charters  for  cities  of  a  similar  grade.  Possibly, 
if  such  a  course  geems  feasible,  an  amendment  to  the  ConBtitution 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  proposed;  also,  propositions  for  leg^isla- 
ijori  which  shall  result  in  the  unifying  and  simplifying  of  methods 
of  administration  and  of  accounts  in  the  various  cities  of  tho 
State,  as  well  as  legislation  which  shall  require  annual  reports 
from  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  different  cities  to  be  made  to  tho 
State  comptrolIiT  or  some  other  State  officer. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  first  effort  which  has  been 
made  by  any  State  legislature  to  investigate  with  systematic 
thoroughness  all  of  the  conditions  of  municipal  administration, 
looking  not  only  to  the  formulation  of  general  charters,  as  has 
I'lkeen  done  in  other  States,  but  going  further,  and  compelling  a 
nniform  system  of  administration  and  accounting.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  may  be,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  to  make  its  work  a  thorough 
and  serious  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
administrative  and  cconomio  problem  which  confronts  our  coun- 
try. 

J-  S.  Fassett. 
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nio  most  liasty  glanco  at  the  map  of  North  America,  and  ths 
most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  circumstaneea  of  the  two 
countries,  will  sufTice  to  establish  this  point.  Canada  is  a  very 
thinly-peopled  country,  extending,  it  is  true,  over  an  immense 
rea,  and  possessing  great  latent  resources ;  but  it  is  also  one  in 
rhich  the  several  groups  of  fertile  and  inhabitated,  or  habitable, 
conntry  all  He  substantially  within  the  same  zone  (i.  «,,  the 
northern  part  of  the  north  temperate  zone);  all  produce  much 
the  same  article:] ;  all  need  to  import  many  things  from  abroad  : 
all  are  separated  from  each  other  by  great  tracts  of  barren  and 
worthless  territory;  all  are  rather  competitors  than  customers  of 
each  other  ;  and  all  would  naturally  prefer  to  trade  with  their 
neighbor  to  the  south,  or  with  countries  across  the  ocean,  than 
with  their  own  people.  To  all  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  population,  besides  being  scattered,  is  so  small  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  carry  on  many  lines  of  manufacture  (except  at  a 
roinoua  cost  to  the  consumer)  in  so  contracted  a  market. 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  complete 
opposite.  There  we  have  a  very  large  nation,  nearly  equal  in 
mere  numbers  to  any  two  first-class  European  kingdoms,  or, 
rather,  we  have  a  group  of  over  forty  nations  (if  we  look  to  the 
area  they  occupy  and  to  their  general  position),  lying  for  the  most 
part  very  close  to  each  other,  with  no  desert  interval  between ; 
capable  of  producing  within  their  own  territory  well-nigh  every 
article  it  is  possible  to  conceive  or  need;  extending  not  merely 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  but  embracing  every  variety  of 
climate  from  the  arctic  to  the  tropical;  in  fact,  forming  pretty 
much  a  complete  world  among  themselves,  and  enjoying*  absolute 
and  complete  free  trade  the  one  with  the  other.  In  such  a 
country,  if  anywhere,  the  evils  of  protection  ought  to  b»?  reduced 
to  a  minimnm;  nay,  it  would  be  a  perfectly  fair  argument  for  the 
advocates  of  free  tmde  to  allege  that  the  pros{>erity  of  the  United 
Btat«e  WHS  due  to  the  perfect  system  of  free  trade  they  have  wisely 
fstablished  among  themselves,  and  not  to  the  shackles  they  have 
allowed  to  be  placed  on  their  natural  liberties  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations. 

In  any  case  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  success  (if  success  it 
be)  of  thf  1  1  in  such  a  tiountry  aiTords  no  giiaran- 

tt«  that  it  i  vantage  tn  fine  like  Canada,  though 

tbore  ia  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  ntaia  reason  which 
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♦36,917,834,  having  increased  by  an  amount  of  $13,398,531  in 
eleven  yeare.  So  in  1878  the  actual  taxation  of  Canada  was 
♦17,841,938,  though,  as  there  Tvaa  a  deficit  in  that  year,  the  nec- 
essary taxation  might  be  placeil  at  ♦19,0(»0,000.  In  1889  the 
sctnal  taxation  was  ♦:jU,(!13,523,  being  an  increase  of  ♦11,613,522, 
taking  the  necessary  taxation  (so  culled)  of  1878  us  a  basis. 

This,  however,  is  very  far  indeed  from  representing  the  real 
amount  of  taxes  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  As  every 
intoHigent  advocate  of  protection  knows,  under  a  protective  sys- 
tem the  public  must  be  taxed,  i«  rerum  naturd,  to  a  very  much 
greater  extent  than  is  represented  by  the  sum  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury. It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  this  with  absolute  accuracy, 
but  enough  is  known  as  to  the  effects  of  protection  in  Canada  to 
moke  it  certain  that  the  sum  thus  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
general  public  is  not  less  than  50  per  cent,  (probably  much  more) 
of  the  revenue  received  by  the  government  from  taxes.  Of  this 
amount  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  is  absolutely  wasted 
(i.  e.,  expended  in  making  good  the  loss  incurred  in  carrying  on 
manufactures  under  disadvantageous  conditions),  but  a  large  part 
finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  a  favored  few,  for  whose  benefit, 
under  the  protective  system,  the  community  at  large  are  subjected 
to  this  extra  taxation. 

What  all  this  means  as  regards  the  question  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure may  best  be  understood  by  comparing  the  actual  tax- 
ation and  expenditure  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during 
a  period  before  the  latter  were  finally  committed  to  the  protective 
theory  or  were  hampered  with  the  results  of  their  great  civil 
war.  The  comparison  is  instractive  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
» KUike  it  more  complete  I  will  take,  first,  a  single  year  and  then  a 
lecode. 

In  IMXthepopnUlionof  the  Unltod  8U,t««  w«a  (br  o«Um»tel 30.000.000 

The  taxes  of  the  L'aiUxl  Slate*  were.. ttT.SSI.Cn 

tiM  total  •xpendllarB  waa |W,W4lW 

'Sn  th«  popaUtlon  of  OmukU  waa  perhapa :...      tJtMtn 

itasoaof  Canada  w«r«. 118.11111.111 

>  totaJ  axpenditara  waa ^nT.aH 

^1  the  daMO*  from  Jaauarr  U  IStfl  to  Jaanair  1. 18S0.  the  mrtxtga  popn- 

Uthmoftbo  United  State*  waa     ^*^-^ 

The  taxes  of  tbo  Cnlted  Stataa  went 

The  oxpcDiliturca  were 

(Incrndea  Mexican  War.) 
II  the  daeade  from  UTB  to  ISW  the  averaga  population  of  Canada  waa 

i\TT-*1iin-*-f .J...\Tr. 

itASaaot  Canada  were 

t  •spandltorea  were 

(Not  InclndinK  suini  on  capital  accounLI 


I.SO0.M0 


>  AMIas  IMIWV  Cor  haU  r««r  of  Utt. 
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porting  any  particular  political  partj'.  Of  course  they  will  do  it, 
and  thvre  is  but  one  way  iu  wbicii  they  cuu  do  it.  Being  aub- 
sidized,  they  must  subsidize  in  return.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
pauae  to  point  out  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  this  corrupt 
system  works  for  evil  at  all  times  and  periods  ;  but  I  will  give  one 
notable  example.  Shortly  bt-fore  one  of  our  general  clertions  the 
present  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  Sir  John  Miicdonald.  being 
pressed  for  funds,  deliberately  snmmoued  some  eighty  or  ninety 
of  the  principal  protected  manufacturers  in  Canada  to  meet  him 
at  the  Queen's  Uolel  in  Toronto,  and  then  and  there,  in  good  set 
phrase,  told  them  that,  as  the  government  had  helped  them  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  public  expense,  they,  in  return,  must 
help  the  government  to  keep  in  place  ;  nor  did  he  dismiss  them 
till  they  had  assessed  themselves  in  a  large  amount  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  fund  wherewith  to  corrupt  the  electors  of  the 
Dominion. 

From  various  causes  this  practical  effect  of  protection  is  more 
easily  traced  and  is  probably  pushed  to  greater  leugtha  iu  Canada 
than  it  is  in  most  other  countries;  but  it  may  fairly  be  laid  down 
that  wherever  such  things  are  done,  and  are  known  to  be  done, 
without  involving  the  instant  political  ruin  of  the  criminals, 
government  has  ceased  to  be  an  engine  for  promoting  the  well- 
being  of  the  people,  and  is  at  best  but  a  convenient  apparatus  for 
dividing  the  spoil. 

One  other  effect  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  there  are  several  causes  now  at  work,  all  tending  to  promote 
tho  concentration  of  large  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals ;  bat  it  is  equally  true  that  in  Canada  this  tendency  baa 
been  very  greatly  intensified  by  the  operation  of  the  protective 
system  ;  and  whatever  else  ic  has  or  has  not  done,  it  has  aided 
powerfully  in  the  displacement  and  transference  of  wealth  from 
one  swtion  of  the  community  to  the  other. 

This  tendency  is  manifest  most  of  all  in  the  province  of  On- 
rio,  by  far  the   wealthiest  and  most  populous  province  of  tho 
rfaole  Dominion,  containing  very  nearly  one-half  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  contributing  at  least  thn-e-fifthaof  the  entire  revenue. 
S  rid  tTonomiciilly  consiikTt.'«|,  the  condition  of  Ontario 

p:i  ;  :ue  introduction  of  protection  was  one  of  a  highly  favora- 
ble character,  and  well  suited  to  develop  the  best  qualities  of  its 
people.    The  number  of  oonaiderable  fortunes  was,  indeed,  small, 
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population  hae  positively  retrogTBtled  during  the  last  t«n  years, 
while  of  the  other  thirty,  hardly  half  a  dozen  report  a  growth  of 
the  rural  population  equal  to  the  natural  increase  daring  that 
interval.  This,  too,  in  gjiito  of  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
of  immigniuts  are  alleged  to  have  settled  in  the  Dominion  (prin- 
cipally in  Ontario)  during  that  period,  and  that  many  thousands 
of  miles  of  new  railroads  have  been  constructed,  by  which  a  very 
large  extent  of  virgin  territory  has  been  made  accessible  for 
acttlenient. 

The  statistics  of  the  other  provinces  are  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  allow  me  to  s])eak  with  equal  positiveneas  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  but  no  man  who  knows  anything  of  Canada  can  doubt  that, 
afi  regards  the  older  provinces  at  any  rate,  what  is  true  of  Ontario 
is,  d  fortiori,  true  of  the  rural  population  elsewhere. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  as  a  rule  report  the  same  state  of  things  ;  the  population 
is  for  the  most  part  stationary  or  retrograding,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  instances  does  the  growth  exceed  the  natural  increase. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  the  resnlta  of  the  introduction  of 
the  protectire  system  in  Cana<la  have  been  : 

1.  To  remove  all  check  on  the  expenditure  of  the  government 
and  to  encourage  a  reckless  extravagance  on  their  part,  which  has 

I'Xcsnltcd  in  an  annual  expenditure  for  federal  purposes  of  nearly 
50  per  cent,  more  (after  making  all  deductions)  for  a  population 
of  less  than^re  millions  than  the  sum  required  by  the  United 
States  for  the  like  objects  when  their  population  was  over  twenty 
millions. 

2.  To  systematize  and  intensify  the  tendency  (always  so  peril- 
ouK  to  tJie  welfare  of  representative  governments)  to  use  corrupt 
means  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  press  and  the  electorate, 
and  to  make  it  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of  a  very  active  and 

tinflaential  class  to  provide  a  regular  and  large  fund  for  such 


3.  To  aggravate  and  accelerate  the  tendency  to  accumulate 
\  ---  '  rtunes  in  few  hands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the 

luess  and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  proi>erty  owneil  by 
thv  maw  of  the  community,  more  es]>ecial]y  in  the  case  of  the 
agricaUnral  cla«K. 

4.  To  favor  the  growth  of  a  few  large  towns  at  the  expenae  of 
the  amallcr  ones  and  of  the  rural  population,  which  latter  has 
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of  The  Nobth  American  Review.  Among  the  replies  received 
WAS  the  following : 

As  your  inquiries  all  relate  to  points  suggcatod  by  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Blaine  in  reply  to  Mr.  GUwlstone,  permit  me  to  siiy,  in  gen- 
eral, that  Mr.  Blaine's  article  shows  his  accustomed  ingenuity,  by 
his  avoidance  of  all  the  real  issues  between  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection, whether  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  one  elae,  and  tliat 
the  whole  lino  of  his  article  reminds  me  forcibly  of  the  advice  of 
an  experienced  lawyer,  whose  aim  was  simply  a  present  success, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  substantial  justice — "  Never  reply 
to  any  of  your  opponent's  real  arguments  ;  but  raise  a  new  line  of 

cusfiion,  which  will  cause  the  jury  to  forgot  entirely  everything 

ich  your  opponent  hsm  said." 

Replying  now  to  your  questions,  in  their  order  : 

1.  With  reference  to  Mr,  Blaine's  stutemeiit  that  navigation  is 
"one  interest  which  Englaud  has  protected  steadily  and  deter- 
minedly,  rcgardlees  of  consistency  and  regardless  of  expense," 
payment  made  strictly  and  in  good  faith  for  the  purpose  of  mail 
aervico  alone  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  a  matter  of  protection  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  protective  policy.  I  have  no  very 
special  knowledge  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
British  steamships  receives  payment  for  mail  service,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  is  very  small.  Very  few  British  ships  of 
any  kind  receive  such  payments ;  and,  as  to  the  vast 
majority  of  British  vessels,  whether  steam  or  sailing 
ships,  they  really  suffer  by  reason  of  the  payments 
which  are  miwlo  to  the  few  mail  vessels  by  the  British  government, 
BO  far  as  those  i)aymeDta  are  at  all  in  excess  of  the  strict  commer- 
cial valne  of  the  mail  services  rendered.  It  obvious  that  if  ten 
steamships  are  running  between  the  fuime  ports,  and  one  of  them 
receives  anything  which  in  fact  amounts  to  a  subsidy,  this  enables 
that  steamship  to  carry  freight  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  other  nine 
can  afford  to  do,  and  so  gives  to  it  an  unfair  advantage,  to  their 
great  prejudice.  So  far,  therefore,  from  British  payments  for 
mail  service  amounting  tn  a  protection  of  British  navigation, 
taken  as  a  whole,  their  effect  is  the  very  reverse. 

2.  Mr.  Blaine's  statements  with  regard  to  steel  rails  only  tend 
to  prove  that  the  duty  on  these  rails  could  be  entirely  abolished, 
withoot  the  slightest  injary  to  our  domestic  manufactures.     'J'his 

intry  has  paid  to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  steel  rails 
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WVTO.      This    Burplns,     wliicji     kept    on     growing    from 
18:^3     to      1837,     wii8     undoubtedly     the    one     great    cause 
|«f  the  }»unic  of  1837  and  of  years  of  stibijequent  dieaster.     Money 
bad  piled  up  in  the  Treaiiiiry,  for  which  the  Federal  govcru- 
lent  hud  DO  honest  use,  and  which  it  eventually  dietribated 
»ng  the  Statics,  early  in  1837.  after  having  kq>t  it  on  deposit 
'Bomo  years  with  the  State  banks.     The  State  banks  used  these 
ieposits  as  a  tneuns  of  intiating  the  currency  and  giving  an  enor- 
lous  stininlus  to  land  speculation.     When  the  surplus  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  States,  in  March,  1837,  the  government  was 
»blige<l  to  call  it  in  from  the  banks ;   and  immediately  all  the 
iMutks  went  to  pieces,   and  the  speculators  were   ruined.      The 
fovenmieut  succeeded  in  recovering  its  funds  and  distributing 
them  among  the  States,  whioli.  however,  had  no  gond   use  for 
them,  and  therefore  squaudured  them  iu  enterprises  which  proved 
total   lo8i ;    and    this    caused    the    second    panic    of    1839. 
[But  the  common  pretence  that  the  tariff  in  May,  1837,  when  the 
inic  took  place,  was  a  low  tariff,  or  a  revenue  tariff,  is  entire- 
ly untrue.    On  the  contrary,  the  tariff  daring  the  whole  period 
|lrom  1832  to  the  end  of  the  year  1837  was  very  much  higher  than 
the  Morrill  tariff  of  18U1.  to  which  Protectionists  now  attribute  all 
|ihe  prosperity  of  our  country.     The  duties  on  pig-iron  and  ou 
lost  of  the  leading  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  were  not,  in 
fact,  as  low  as  they  are  now.     The  panic  of  1837,  tlierefore,  took 
place  under  one  of  the  highest  tariffs  ever  known  in  the  history 
^©f  our  countn.' ;  and  it  was  in  a  very  large  degree  caused  by  the 
>rot«ctive  system. 

The  panic  of  1857  was  not  in  the  least  caused  by  the  iowness 
[of  the  duties  under  tlie  tariff  of  1846.     On  the  contrary,  those 
lolies,  althr>iigh  much  lower  than  the  duties  now  existing,  were 
jh  as  to  cause  again  the  aooiimulation  of  a  large  surplus  in 
Treasury,  for  which  the  government  could  find  no  honest 
aae.    The  great  prosperity  of  the  country  led  to  a  renewal  of 
md  specalation  on  a  largo  si-aif.  wliioh  ended,  as  it  always  does. 
In  blocking  the  biisineiw  rif  tlie  i«)ninry  and  undermining  banks 
and  tmst  companies.     Meanwhile,  nizusses  of  gold,  which  were 
lli<y''f'  '  '     *  he  oircnlating  medium  of  the  people,  were  locked  np 
tn  ;  neocury  ;  nod  when  cmiddenco  was  shaken  and  de- 

it  _'ht  payment  iu  gold,  the  banks  were  unable  to  pay, 

ii,.r.'  ii.u  goveniment  had  locked  up  the  gold.     To  this  extent, 
SOU  CL.— so.  4«{.  43 
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bnt  in  no  other  way,  the  tariff  of  1846  had  coma  inflacnc« 
nggraratinK  the  panic  in  1857.  Eeerm  tariff  hdp«  to  bring  sbo 
commercuil  diaastera. 

5>  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  mannfiKtaring  and  nth 
indn8triti«  at  the  clooe  of  the  protective  tariff  in  England,  wbu 
was,  practically,  in  1842,  when  all  protection,  except  to  mgl 
caltare.  was  substantially  abandoned,  Mr.  Biaine'e  aMertivn,  *'ih 
at  that  monieut  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  feel  suprvmciy  ml 
tent,"  is  supremely  absurd.  In  1842  the  raanufMCtur«re  of  G 
Britain  were  in  desperate  straits ;  the  etnployers  making  no  profi 
and  the  workmen  starring.  Even  assuming,  aa  .Mr.  Blaine  doa 
that  the  protective  tariff  extended  to  itj46  {which  in  trueati 
agriculture  only),  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  suffona 
Bi'verely  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  cropa  and  t"  "  r,4ti 
of  their  general  industries,  while  the  people  of  Irolan  absi 

Intely  starving  from  famine.  There  never  was  a  moment  at  whio 
Great  Britain  had  less  reason  to  feel  content  than  at  that  time. 

England  renounced  her  protective  system  because  her  pcjp 
then  recovered   their  senses,  after  a  long  period  of   deliisioi 
Every  successive  measure  looking  towards  free  trade  prorcd  higbl 
beneficial  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country.      Some  gtepa 
that   direction   were    taken   between  1826  and    1846.    but  tbi 
were  slight  and  small ;  and,  accordingly,  England*8  derelopmea 
as  a  manufacturing  nation  was  very  slow  during  that  period,  fl 
development  was  rapid  after  1846 ;  still  more  rapid  after  th 
further  clearing  out  of  the  protective  duties  in   1853  ;  bat  mot 
rapid  of  all  after  the  entire  deatmction  of  the  last  shred  of  pre 
tection  in  18G0. 

6.  You  ask  if  Mr.  Blaine  is ''  right  in  assnming  that,  if  wtth 
bought  our  steel  rails  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  be«n  nw 
sary  to  pay  for  them  in  gold."  Clearly  he  is  not  riglit.  It  c 
never  be  "necessary"  to  do  anything  impossible;  and  it  is  a 
always  has  been  imiK>s8ible  for  our  country  or 'any  othor  to  paj 
for  any  very  large  proportion  of  its  importations  in  gold.  Thi 
country  is  able  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  than  any  oUi( 
country  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  prodace  more  than  an 
other.  But  our  annual  production  of  gold  is  not  ennngh  to  pv 
for  one-tenth  part  of  our  present  imports.  If,  therefore,  wi»  \m 
bought"  '   rails  abroad,  we  should  have  paid  for  them  i 

some  pri  of  our  own  country  other  than  gold,    wl.i. 
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wonld  hare  been  made  bj  American  workmen  and  paid  for  at 
American  rates  of  wages. 

7.  Your  seventh  question  I  pass,  as  it  merely  relates  to  Mr. 
Blaine's  consistency,  which  he  can  be  left  to  settle. 

8.  It  is  tindoubtt'dly  true  that  before  the  United  States  of 
America  had  any  tariff,  and  before  there  were  any  United  States, 
manufactures  had  so  far  developed  in  these  colonies  as  to  com- 
j>ete  eucceasfully  with  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  in  sev- 
eral branches.  Under  the  old  colonial  government«,  when  the  lawg 
of  Great  Uritain  were  framed,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  British  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  when  the 
American  colonies  were  strictly  forbidden  to  do  anything  which 
would  interfere  with  their  profits,  three-fourths  of  all  articles 
used  on  American  soil  were  nia«le  liy  Americuns  at  home,  while 
considerable  quantities  of  pig  iron  were  made  in  America  and  ex- 
ported to  England. 

9.  High  wages  in  the  United  States  hare  probably  some 
influence  npon  wages  in  other  countries,  but  comparatively  little. 
Wages  cannot  advance  in  any  country  where  the  prodnctivo  power 
of  laborers  does  not  advance.     The  great  reason  why  wages  have 

kadranccHl  in  both  England  and  tho  United  States  is  that  the 
productive  power  of  workmen  in  both  countries  has  increassd, 
their  standard  of  living  has  advanced,  and  this  in  turn  has  given 
(hem  greater  health,  strength,  skill,  and  power  of  combination. 

10.  As  the  price  of  mannfactnrea  has  declined  more  rapidly 
in  countries  where  protection  doca  not  exist  than  in  America, 
where  protection  docs  exist,  it  is  very  clear  that  Mr.  Blaine  is 
wrong  in  assuming  that  protection  ha$  brought  down  prices.  lie 
assumes  that  protection  has  built  np  American  manufactures  ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  protection  has  killed  more  mannfa<:tures  than 
it  has  helpi-d.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  protection  that  it 
should  do  this,  and  it  never  can  do  anything  else.       No  doubt 

iaomt>  few  branches  of  industry  flourish  more  largely  in  this  coun- 
Ftry  than  they  would  do  in  the  absence  of  a  tax  npon   the  people 
to  support  them  ;  but  they  only  do  this  by  extinguishing  other 
jjuid  more  valuable  industries,  and  thus  compelling  people  who  are 
leprived  of  their  natural  means  of  living  to  work  in  the  pro- 
tected lines  of  manufacture  in  order  to  get  a  living  at  all. 

THOMi^  G.   SUBARMAK. 
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public  ccnitinr.  ongrbt  not  to  b«  tnccMrf ol.  And  r«t  UiU  Mune  paper  migrht  thlak 
Ihere  were  good  reanons  for  not  sabmittlnK  to  the  public  Ita  own  plana  uid  "faal- 
UTM  "  oven  for  the  next  "Yeek,  le«t  bomo  rival  sboald  foreetall  it. 

MoreoTer,  it  maj'  be  wltlUn  the  knowledfre  of  some  of  the  edltorn  who  thinic  that 
tf«alle8  ahould  be  dlacuued  in  public  before  ratification  that  so  Important  a  ne^roti- 
atloD  a«  the  famous  Jay  treaty  would  faave  been  Impoaelble  If  the  public  bad  been 
admltt«-d  totbedebalo.  The  pufallcal  ion  of  the  treaty  after  ratlfloation.  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Maaon,  of  Virginia,  raised  a  poUiloal  atorm  about  the  head  of  Prosldeal 
WaahlngtoD  which  haa  hardly  been  MiuaUed  for  rlolence  since  that  time.  It  majr 
be,  and  almost  certainly  is.  the  fact  that  the  Senate  would  do  well  to  teat  pubUe 
opinion  in  reference  to  certain  treatlM  and  conventlona  before  ratifytng  them.  But 
the  ccriatnty  that  there  will  be  other  apreementa  to  ihe  disciualon  of  which  the 
public  aaauredly  should  not  be  admitted  Is  conclusive  against  the  adoption  of  a  gen- 
era) rule  against  secret  Marions,  unleaa  It  can  be  shown  that  the  poasible  failure  of 
Important  international  ogroementa  is  a  smaller  public  ctU  than  that  which  reanlta 
from  the  proecnt  sygtom. 

Aa  for  the  quesLiou  of  the  propriety  of  dlscosBlng  nominations  to  office  in  prlrate, 
tka  pcMsunpUon  ia  altogether  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  the  Senateu  Conaidaratiuns 
of  prtnciple  rarely  enter  into  dlscuasions  of  thia  sort.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  the 
mmn.  the  argumenta  must  generally  concern  the  peraonal  fltaeaa  of  the  parson  nomi* 
Bated.  It  is  best  on  erery  acoottnt  that  what  la  to  be  said  upon  thIa  aableot  be  not 
•Ud  In  tlie  bearing  of  reporters.  If  itonator  A  knows  that  there  la  a  strong  suspi- 
cion In  the  community  where  Uvea  John  Smith,  nominated  for  poetmaater  of  the 
(own.  that  be  la  not  (Inaoclally  an  honest  man,  it  ia  Itio  tienator's  duty  to  make  bia 
frllnwrnembcrs  acqnnlnted  with  the  fact;  and  the  rvason  should  be  Bufllcientto 
cau«e  the  rejection  of  the  nomination,  l-vco  thoutih  the  man  were  really  Innoocnt. 
Bat  it  woald  t>o  UQjuat  to  Mr.  Smith  that  tbo  report  of  hie  suspected  dUhoneaty 
ahould  be  Klven  to  the  public  It  would  render  the  duty  of  a  Senator  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  d lansreeablo  if  he  were  to  be  furood  to  make  such  a  statement  in  the  bear 
Inv  of  the  KslUrlnt.  If  the  doors  of  the  Senate  were  open,  probably  many  Senator* 
would  withhold  such  facta,  which  It  is  important  for  Senators  to  know,  but  improper 
for  the  people  generally  to  know.  Or  if  one  did  spread  the  report,  he  would  do  so 
privately ;  and  thus,  unless  a  law  can  be  made  which  admits  reporters  at  all  times 
tolntanlews  between  Saaaton,  the  eril— U  it  be  regarded  aa  such— of  secret  critl- 
etna  of  the  oharaetara  of  persons  nominated  to  office  will  still  exist. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  ret'ly  to  the  suxReation  that  ijenator*  urge  for 
or  against  certain  nominatlona  thn  principle  knonn  aa  "the  courtesy  of  the  Senate." 
Opening  the  doors  of  "  executive  Be8»ionj9 "  ^«  ill  not  prevent  Senators  from  appealing 
to  tholr  fellow-mem  tiers  to  obecrvo  I  hat  principlo,  but  the  appeala  would  be  made  la 
pMwnalc  '  >>«,  and  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    In  abort,  whatever  there 

■ow  is  (b'>:  I  in  the  secret  scttrion  would  still  ezlat,  in  a  modified  form:  but 

flenatrim  v>.i^  ..  ,^..^u  to  do  their  duty  in  preventing  unfit  appointments,  and  other 
BMlAtora  who  desired  to  secure  the  oonflrmatloii  or  r«)ectioo  of  nominatloM  for 
friaanna  peiaoaal  to  tbemael res,  would  alike  be  driven  to  the  neoeaalty  of  active  lob- 
bying with  tlieir  fellow-membera 

On  the  Other  hand,  wbat  roaaona  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  opening  the  doors  of 
tlw  Soaato  whan  "  executive  bosines*  "  to  uader  dlacoaaion  I  If  it  be  admitted  that 
Miiatn  ivopoaed  agreements  with  foreigs  powers  stand  on  much  the  same  tooling 
)  laclaUUon.  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  public  advantage  to  learn  publtc 
kia  ngard  to  thorn  in  ndvanru,  it  may  tto  said  also  that  nothing  very  injur 
looa  to  Um  oonntry  la  likely  to  b«  done  under  a  constitutional  provision  which 
raqitlrea the oanearrsoce of  twothirds  of  the  Senate.  Moreover,  the  Senate  may, 
•ad  probably  will,  deani  It  wlw,  when  certain  treatlea  are  under  diacnaBion.  to  sus- 
ptuA  its  rolee  and  throw  open  Its  doors. 

Bur  will)  rwflMaoa  to  other  treaties,  which  eonid  be  made  public  only  at  the 
aMtofadefeatof  the  negtitlalioa,  and  with  reference  to  all  nominations  to  olBoa 
'WUKont  •xceptlon.  It  may  be  said  broadly  that  no  other  reason  can  be  urged  for 
abncktliic  tba  Morat  aeaalon  than  a  vulgar  curtoaity.    It  la— at  all  event*,  it  may 
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*  Ing«raollUm,' and  thati  baveandertakentopolnloat  flawaln  It.  Iknowofnosnch 
phUoaojibr.  and.  If  I  did,  I  iihould  not  attempt  to  lndlcat«  il«  defeicts  In  the  artlols 
la  qaratlon  I  simply  attempted  to  show  the  reader  what  ta  ChrUUaoUy  when  aepa- 
rated  from  the  comiptionj  of  a  quasi-paKanlsm,  leaTing  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine wheth<>r  thto  Chriitlanltr  U  oorrectly  repr«8ent«d  hy  Mr.  IngcrBoU  In  his 
crlUcUuaa  npon  the  Christian  (alth.  I  serionsly  object  to  bcloK  rttgarded  aa 
reaponaible  for  that  wtilch  la  involved  In  the  title  pat  u|K>n  the  article  whoUj  wlth- 
«at  mj  knotrledire  or  consent,  and,  aa  it  oecms  to  me,  Id  vory  palpable  conflict  with 
ttaa  ope&lBg  p«ragrftph  of  the  article  itaelf.  Ltmax  Abbott.  " 


rm  mrraoDtsT  kpibcopai.  bishop. 

be  Ttn  February  number  of  Tub  Xorth  Amkricax  Review  there  appeared  an 
article  entitled  "The  American  BUbop  of  To-Day."  by  the  Rev.  J  alius  H.  Ward. 
la  that  article  the  aut  bor  use*  the  following  langaage  :  "  The  American  bishop 
— and  hero  I  mean  not  the  Methodist  aupertntaMlenta  who  c»dls  themaelTsa 
IkUhops    ..." 

What  he  meant  to  aay.  aa  the  article  shows,  was  that  his  American  bishop  was  a 
bWlop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  This  he  could  hare  said  In  a  leas 
oAoilTa  mannei'.  bnt  he  goea  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  fling  at  the  eplitoopate  of  the 
MathodMSpiaoopal  Church,  a  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  which  has  mtlltona  of 
mwnbw  and  Is  many  times  larger  than  the  Proteetant  Episcopal  Church. 

If  be  did  not  beliovo  in  the  bishopric  of  such  a  largo  and  influential  bixly  (which, 
by  the  way,  la  an  older  episcopal  organization  In  this  country  than  the  Protestant 
Kplaoopal  Churehl,  he  mlKht,  at  least,  have  omitted  oU  mention  of  it,  for  the  topic 
■Oder  his  consideration  did  not  require  such  a  reference.  Even  a  dlgnifled  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  Irtsallng  the  practical  work  of  tbo  epiacopata  of  his  church  in 
America,  would  hardly  bare  stepped  aalde  to  flaunt  In  tbo  teoet  of  the  Protestant 
Kpiacapallaiia  of  the  land  tlie  sneering  atalsment  that  be  did  not  moan  the  Protest* 
•at  Sptooopal  •uperlntendonts  who  call  tbemaelrea  bishops;  jet  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ghnrete  nttarly  denies  the  Talldlty  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  episcopate.  In  con- 
trast with  sucbaooorae,  theRev.  Mr.  Ward,  representing  a  church  whose  episcopaey 
ts  not  reoognlsed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh.  leaves  the  legitimate  line  of  hisdlii- 
liilllBl  III  SMiit  III  linliiiislii  that  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
•re  not  Uabope.  tbougb  tbey  call  tbemael  vee  such. 

te  eooaidarinc  this  otterance,  wa  must  say  that  It  has  a  flavor  of  nn- 
Mtbms  even  In  the  manner  of  putting  tliat  wbich  he  wishes  to  afllrm .  He  says. 
**  tke  MetlMdlst  •uparlntendents  who  call  themselves  bishops, **  as  though  the 
Msthodlat  Epiaoooal  bistiopa  of  the  preeent  day  assumed  the  Utle  without  authority, 
•ad  that  others  did  not  reoognlie  their  right  to  the  appellation  ;  whereas  the  fact  is 
tbat  the  law  of  the  Methodlat  Eplscup&l  Clmrch  calls  them  blnbopa,  while  nearly  all 
tbe  mUlkM«  Of  Protestants  lu  the  liuid,  rx<Mtpl  a  few  like  the  writer  of  the  article  la 
UruttUm,  recoirnise  tbt<iii  as  rrgiilarly-lnitltated  bishops,  and  even  the  Roman 
Gatltolio Church,  the  Tiilldlty  of  whose  episcopate  Mr,  Ward  admits,  considers  the 
Mshoprla  of  the  Mothodlst  Episcopal  Church  Just  as  genuine  aa  that  of  the  Prot 
•itaatCsteeopal  Church  or  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 

To  deny  that  the  bishops  of  the  MethodUt  Episcopal  Chureh  are  true  bishops  ia 
(or  th*  denier  to  put  hlntself  In  opposition  to  all  ProtMtanHsm  iiutslde  the  Anglican 
conmoalon.  and,  there  la  reason  to  believe,  in  oppotdtlon  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  a  very  large  number  bt<longlog  to  the  Anglican  bodies.  Mr.  Ward  himself  admits 
that  tboy  are  superintendents,  but  sneers  at  the  idea  of  their  being  called  blshope; 
bat  does  be  not  know  tlmt  onr  Anglo-Saxon  word  bishop  is  from  the  Greek 
tKHStt}Koi  ir|ii*r(?/njn ),  H  liioh  is  compounded  of  ivi  (upon  or  overland  ^Monoi 
■apeeiari,  winch  in  torn  ia  from  gkOKtty  (to  look  at.  to  Tie<w>,  and  henoe  that 
mpM  «r  Uakop  maeoa  oveneer  or  superintandentt  Indeed,  in  his  article  he  uses 
I  tba  WBi4  avinwer  •■  an  eqviralent  of  the  word  bishop.  He  moat.  tbeMfore.  know 
ItkM  HiMrtBtaadaBt  and  blahopare  ■raoBjrmoas  leraa,  and.  eaoMqaaatty,  wbea  be 
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coDclnalvn.    The   Iwenty-socoJKl 

'  tb»t  (irv«b)rtcr«  And  btihopa  wcro 

and  wbon  tbey  catue  bn  chvKod  tbxin.  say- 

I  o  nil  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ohott 

the  Grfck   word   renderwl   "oTeraecn"  Is 

In  the  revised  vorsion  it  is  rendored  "bbih- 

Tbe  Apoatlo 


ftad'flldtr.'cr  prM)>7t«r  (irp'(7/'iiJr'/7"$),'' <uid  that  the  tden  that"the  ofllccraln 
thoehofoh  who  woro  first  cjiIImI  aixwilmi  nuue  aftcrwiu^  to  he  deatgimt^xt  binhoia 
labrualMa":  and  the  Rev.  1  n  liia"OrKaiitiMtiun  of  tbo  I-Jirly  tTli7lirt.lan 

Cburcbov."  Bars,  that  pnsH)  ^  were  the  esrae  order  the  "weight  of 

midenoa  haa  randared  prar^ 

Tha  New  ToatMnont 
ahap(ar  of  Iba  Aota  of  tka  A 
the  aame .      Paul  aent  f or  ( i 
Init :     "Take  lieed  to  your- 
hath  made  you  oTcrseera."     Ilcru 
Itnatclxuvi,  which  meaoe blahops. 

op*,*'  and  the  ciquJTaleat  word,  "oreniMrs,"  !■  pot  in  the  marxin. 
tbon  reoaicnix«d  the  prtNbyten  or  elders  to  be  Uahopa. 

Aa,  therefore,  the  New  Teetameat  teaches  that  presbyters  and  bishops  wore  the 
MilM  Older.  Wesley,  aa  a  presbyter,  had  a  right  to  urdaln.  and  ou  that  ground 
Matbodiat  orders  are  valid:  and  it  ts  wnrlby  of  note  tlmt  the  Thnroh  of  England 
aersr  challenged  kia  aasertioo  of  this  right.  If  he  did  wrong,  why  did  not  the 
kVthorltles  of  the  state  rhuroh  tnli«  hlin  to  taekt  That  Wesley  onlalned  ministers 
for  America  was  a  matter  that  wna  well  known,  and  yet  no  hisbop,  archbishop,  or 
oUier  dignitary  of  the  church  called  hiut  to  aocount,  Tliis  silence  was  a  virtual 
tadonemeot. 

Furtber,  the  fact  ia  that  Wo»ley  by  the  very  force  of  rirranwtanoea  was  a  bishop 
bi  the  best  sense  of  the  won),  lloviaatho  head  of  an  orgnnisatlnn  m.ii-i-iv  iiidv- 
pendent  of  the  Church  of  England,  ami  over  wliirb  It  bad  nevpr  i"  -  con- 

troL     Ho  waa  a  presbyter  auportnt'-mllng  prrubjrter*  anfl  other*  "  r-^t  to 

the  religious  wants  of  lli»  people.  liclng  a  sapcrtulouding  presbyter,  im  wiu  m  bioliop 
—a  true  New-Testament  Mahop  ;  nnd  a  K«w-Tcsiamcnt  blahiip  otigbl.  t^i  bv  good 
enough  for  aehurch  which  profossios  to  be  goverocd  by  the  tceohiug  of  tlic  New  Tea- 
tament.  Wesley,  under  pressure  of  iiece««lty.  asuerted  his  o|itiiru|iitl  itiUhorlty,  and 
•reo  Saravia  has  aaid  lliai  "  In  such  a  stale  of  things  a  presbyter  may  bo  a  blshup." 
Wesley  hlmaelf  dvcUred  that  he  was  a  Mahopb,  Aa  Ut«  m  ITBS  he  wld  .-  "  I  Rniily 
babere  lam  a  scriptural /if  (OKoirc*;  topiaeeposl.  aamnch  as  any  nion  in  Rugland 
or  to  Burope.**  U  ha  wm  a  bishop,  then  he  gave  eplaropol  orrliiinlion,  nud  iho 
ABcUoan  who  qnotea  Mr.  Wesley  aaagood  ChurrhmaD  should  bo  cousUtcnL,  and 
■eoapt  his  atatoment  aa  well  »•  rtnognlsa  tho  onUnatlim  which  lie  gave. 

Whatever  the  Rov.  John  Weeley  tnay  have  |pi,.f..i."i  f.-r  the  Methndlats  In  Eng- 
ImkLU  la  clear  that  be  intended  a  aewaooleiti  K-eineui  for  the  United 

Btotoa,  where  the  I'liarvh  of  KngUuid.  tbronsh  the  ^  nee  of  the  coionlea,  no 

longer  eTtsTed.  That  tie  praixwed  a  new  eccleslaaU«al  ottpwiizaiinn  for  the  I'nlted 
Bl*t««  la  plain  fruin  the  fact  that  be,  with  two  other  preabytem,  making  the  "  can- 
onical number,"  or<laiDu<l  cIrjnrtneD  for  this  oountry  and  prepared  artielo  of  rellg- 
ton.alUuixy,  riiriiin  of  •rrrloe  (or  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  and  a  diMiipllne  for 
the  govrmmentof  the  body. 

The  bigbeat  offlcer  lo  the  new  evvanlsatlon  be  called  a  anperlntendent.     He  be- 

Uaved  that  btehop  tnaaitt  o veraaei .  hat.  ptobaMy  ow' > '  "  -  atlohlahop. 

hm  yiVtenai  the  title  ctipertnteodent,  whiob  waa  i  r  and  more 

■oggMtlve:  but  the  word  doea  not  dotermlne  then,  umch  as  Its 

tttscUoaa,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  fnnrllona  of  that  Eupertntcndenry  were 
■litaoopal.  Tliat  being  Ibft  case,  the  suiwrlntendent  was  a  huhop.  Tlie  "ItlwipUoe" 
of  the  Methodist  Kplacopal  Chureh  uwa  both  the  title  bishop  asd  the  title  geaond 
siuwrtiiipndanL,  so  that  the  one  explain*  the  olbcr. 

The  blahap*  nf  the  Mrttnuilit  Kpiscopal  Choreb  srethsrefore  blabopa  according 

le  the  law  i>r  the  t-biii-cri  im^l  III  view  of  the  fuoctlunsof  their  olHee.    Their  orders 

■ad  Ibetr  ooneeoimtioa  are  regular,  even  tn  the  Jadgnient  of  Anglican  authnrillei. 

;  Thar  are  in  Ik*  •uuoawlum  If  tbere  la  any :  but  It  doe*  not  niokn  any  dlfferenea 

wkMkar  there  Is  cr  la  not  an  apoatoUc  aucceaslnn.      Like  tho  New  TeaUmenl 

I  MthppSi  they  hare  no  higher  clerical  order  than  that  of   tbe  eUlerafalp.    Tliry  are 
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atiiat.  In  addition,  be  anno7ance  to  others.  So  Orealinc  a  dlstnrbaojce  doAa  not  con- 
riat  In  iioustial  noUw.  but  In  acta  tending  to  a  breach  of  tbe  peaoa.  In  a  reoent  oaM 
la  New  York  Inrolvlng  this  qnoction.  tbe  Judge  waa  extreniely  aerere  In  his  eharg* 
acainst  a  polloeman  who  waa  aued  for  damages  for  bavlnK  iroiio  beyond  hla 
autborit;,  and  the  Jurj'  rendered  a  Terdict  for  •S.SOO  in  f ATor  of  tbe  plainttfll 

Psrbaps  the  moat  startling  example  of  th«  evil  la  la  the  case  of  police  ralda  A 
complaint.  poBidblj  dictated  bj  Ul-wiU,  la  entered  by  an  offloer  against  some  hoaae  on 
Ma  beat.  In  a  night  or  two  an  army  in  bine  snrrounda  the  plaee,  and  all  who  are 
tmaiA  within  thu  circle  are  taken  la  patrol-wagons  to  the  statlon-bouae,  and  their 
entered  on  the  books  as  criminals.  After  a  night's  oonfioement  in  the  oells 
are  held  to  ball  or  flned,  accord-ng  to  the  personal  disposition  of  tbe  niagistrat« 
ic  moment.  In  New  York,  not  long  since,  all  the  patrons  of  a  restaorant  were 
treated  wltliout  any  warrant  whatever:  and  in  Phllndelpbla,  «  few  months 
over  seventy  yoang  glrK  pupils  of  a  respectable  dancinz-ochool,  were  taken  in 
wa^na  to  the  police  station,  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  t>ocaase  some  neighbor. 
it«d  by  spite,  had  sworn  out  a  warrant  against  tbe  proprietor  For  sctiona 
tbase  no  condemnation  can  be  too  severe;  yet  they  are  of  such  frequent  occar- 
ranoe  aa  to  be  matters  of  little  remark.  With  facts  of  this  kind  a  foreigner  might 
exhibit  this  so-called  fre«  country  a«  a  vile  despottsn}. 

The  legal  position  may  be  thas  summed  up  :  no  polic«maa  haa  a  right  to  arraat 
without  a  written  warrant,  based  upon  oath,  save  for  felony  seen,  or  upon  accnaa- 
tlon  o(  aoma  one  wbn  saw  It.  or  for  misdemeanor  or  breach  of  the  peace  wiiich  be 
Wfteeaaaa.  To  oon9titnt«  a  brooch  of  the  peacif  there  must  l>e  blows  or  weapons 
drawn,  or  menaces  or  cries  which  show  the  lieglnnlng  of  an  alTray.  Mere  singing, 
laugh  t«r.  and  noises  ot  like  character  are  not  offencea,  and  do  not  justify  police  inter- 
tmnmtm  either  by  tbrajts  or  the  use  of  force.  No  eounler- threat  of  reaistanoe  to  the 
aMoT.  U  he  without  canse  Ihrcstcn  to  ose  force,  will  amount  to  an  aAray  which  will 
jMtlfr  an  arrest:  for  the  ollbnce  must  arise  before  he  threatens  or  offen  foroe.  and 
Ii«  cannot,  by  his  own  monaoe  of  illegal  violence,  provoke  an  affiray  to  justify  an 
arrest :  for  in  such  case  he  himself  creates  the  breach  of  the  peace .  He  ha>  no  right 
to  Interfere  at  all.  and  if  he  does  so,  the  citiaen  may  defend  himself  from  the  unlaw- 
fai  attempt  to  anvst,  and,  provided  be  does  not  go  to  wicked  excess,  may  kill  the 
oAcer  without  being  guilty  of  crime. 

The  iiL-ople  should  be  fully  protected  from  the  abnw  of  power  on  tbe  part  of  the 
poUco.  who  are,  (or  the  most  part,  ignorant  men.  of  violent  paasions,  placed  In  poai- 
Hobsof  soemlniily  great  authority,  and  often  dispoaedortemptad  tooutragethe  lawa 
and  the  litierty  of  tbe  public.  If  resisted,  they  are  at  onoe  the  aeouaers  and  often 
the  sole  iiltmaam  Their  power  should  be  carefully  eonllned  to  the  preservation  of 
th*  iiuhllo  ptaea.  and  any  attempt  to  go  beyond  this  limit  should  be  promptly  pun- 
ished. Tbe  correction  of  the  evil  is  to  t>e  found  in  the  exact  deterntlnatlon  of  their 
authority.  Arreata  for  trivial  caunea,  without  warrant,  not  only  tend  to  create 
iBsai  tiia  of  liM  paaoo,  but  render  both  the  taw  and  Ita  ministers  the  subject  of  pnblie 
OMitampt.   Oltfsans  must  be  prumrit  to  resent  the  unlawful  attacks  of  offlcers.  and 

pame ofltondera  h--  '-tnts  before  the  sppointlnx  powers,  by  criminal 

id  by  civil  image*.    Tbo  Uw  is  on  their  sldo,  and,  with 

ibtatlon,  much  cati  l  <  <  orrcct  tbe  presient  evil. 

Of  so  ntueb  li»t*ortaiio«  to  the  founders  of  the  country  waa  the  personal  liberty 
of  ilia  citlr.imfthfvt  they  incorpnraliyl  an  amenrlment  In  the  Constitution  to  the  ef- 
fect thai  'if  the  people  to  be  secure  in  thulr  iiorw^ns.  housesi,  papers,  and 
n  iMiiiabIn  s<tarrhe«  and  Meixnrtm.  sItaJI  nut  hn  rlolated,  and  no 
t  aii'iiJ  I'xir  but  upon  probable  cause,  suptwrted  by  oath  or  afflrmation.'* 
kava  Inat  sight  of  much  of  the  wladora  and  free  spirit  of  thoao  days;  our  ancen- 
woald  carlalnly  liave  Io«l<'*'i  •"f'*' ^■'■'-^■-'- "—■" -"'■''  ••■'•-i'.-'"">"».<-  •■'  ........«.,.vj 

•BuaaoweaoatanUy  I"  •» 

tnm  Iha  aabmlurfvenoKi  ■  n 

to  laaka,  and  11  Is  ttm«  (Imi  I  >  •  uad^r  iho  gui  power 

tenat  avorrwhere  with  pron.  lo  the  law.    Tli.  onataat 

leilMwritaraof  iha  pecfde, and  arc  uppoaed  In  every  whj  iq  lUu  aprltoC 
IkM  iMlthitteq*.  Hmvwi.  Wn.tJs^iM  Ooai>cii. 
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d  foal  tbAt  they  are  oompeUed  to  dig  In  the  filthy  marah  for  roots  with  which 
,  to  ooolc  ibdr  food. 

be  Deoonlty  for  shelter  at  Andorsonvilie  la  ahown  bf  the  fact  that  there  were 
inj  dayt  during  the  yo&r  186i,  nnd  that  the  temperature  ranged  from  ten  de- 
)  below  the  treeclng-potnt  to  110  degrcce  above  <ero  In  the  shade,  aa  shown  bj 
Itftblee  Icept  by  Ambroae  B.  Spencer,  of  Anierica»,  Qa. 

bore  was  one  thing  the  Ooofederacy  had  In  abundance— room ;  and  yet  Cbional 
r  reported  Chat  the prlaonen  at  Anderaonvllle  bad  bntsiz  square  feet  to  each 
MeaiRiremeota  mode  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Uamlln,  U.  S.  A.,  show  that  at  one  time  the 
I  of  density  at  Anderranrille  was  equivalent  to  tU  mUliona  of  people  to  a  square 
II  is  a  wcU-established  eanitary  marlm  that  the  death-rates  of  a  city  aro 
Gray*  in  keepiuK  with  the  density  of  population. 

As  the  Confederate  War  UcpaitnioaC  was  warned  by  a  high  and  accredited  olB- 
rof  the  probable  clToct  of  this  oTcrcrowding,  it  was responaible  for  what  followed, 
to  the  extent  of  its  ability  to  prevent  it.  The  expcdiUoiu  remoral  of  those  prisoners 
(or  luost  of  thcml  to  prcrcnt  tbcir  recapture  by  Sherman,  after  the  tall  of  Atlanta, 
abows  'lie  department's  ability  in  that  direction  where  its  Interasta  were  concerned. 
The  location  of  the  prison  was,  the  writer  tielleTea,  not  in  itself  unhealthy.  The 
water,  bud  tt  not  been  contaminated  by  the  sinks  of  the  Confederate  guard  on  tba 
■treatu  (Ifiwlng  thrungb  the  prison,  was  fairly  gxxxl.  One  consideration  wluch  he  has 
■•raraeen  mentioned  prol>ably  Influencad  its  selection  :  there  were  absolutely  no 
■tonn  OD  the  ground  with  which  tite  prisoner*  could  attack  the  gtiard. 

The  reports  of  the  snrgeons  show  them  to  have  Iwen,  generally,  humane  men.  Dr. 
Jobs  C  Bates  says  of  his  patients  :  "The  clamor  was  all  the  while  fur  food."  Sur- 
geon O.  C.  Roy  deaoribee  the  prison  as  "  the  most  horrible  spectacle  I  over  saw." 
Humane  recotnniendAtlons  were  constantly  madp  by  tliom,  but  the  surgeons  could 
do  but  little  fur  sick  priM^nofs.  with  Winder  in  command.  One  of  Ibom  lias  since 
•aid  :  **  I  had  no  more  iofluenco  In  obtaining  better  treatment  tor  the  prisonen  than 
the '  man  in  t  bo  m  oon. ' "  Everything  was  devised  hy  the  authorities  at  HichmotML 
The  percentage  of  deatlis  in  this  prison  was  SJ9i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
eonflaed  there.  In  September.  IWI,  17  per  cent,  of  its  inmates  died,  and  in  October 
rcent.  These  death-mtee  were  too  large  to  be  attributed  to  ordinnry  causes. 
iflgurwof  the  I'nlled  8ljito.4  War  Departmeat,  on  a  careful  analysis,  give  the 
stage  of  mortality  In  C'unfederate  prisons  as  over  38,  while  in  the  Federal 
priflont  It  was  tS.i.  In  December.  18M.  the  Confederate  authonttee  refused  to  allow 
the  United  States  government  to  furnish  provisions  and  medicine  for  Union 
prisoners. 

tn  view  of  all  the  facta  here  given,  we  are  forced  to  tb«  conclnaian  that  the  con- 
ditton  ol  Andersonville  waa  the  reenlt  of  criminal  IndiSbreooe.  or  of  a  deliberate 
dsil(n  eo.  the  part  ol  the  Oenfederaiea  to  foroo  the  Federal  government  to  accept 
Ibeir  eoiMiltlons  of  exchange. 

This  hrlnRft  us  fairly  to  the  consideration  of  the  reaponsfldllty  for  the  non-exchange 
of  prisoners  during  liHS  and  ISM.  One  of  the  principal  agreements  in  the  cartel  of  1M2, 
wklch  was  In  force  up  to  the  lime  uf  the  ouspenaioa  of  exchange,  was  that  all  prison- 
en  captured  should  be  excbiuiged  until  the  party  Imldlng  the  leaser  number  had 
esehangwl  all  Its  prisoners  :  the  balance  held  by  the  other  party  to  bo  paroled  with 
Iheooadilion  <bat  they  stiould  not  be  used  in  the  military  service  until  declared 
anhsnced  by  tiiv  eooscot  of  both  partiea 

Let  usee  how  these  terms  were  <  iolu  ted  by  the  Confederates.  On  Korember 
tt,  INjS.  iho  C«afederate  War  Department  authorized  the  execution  of  negro 
goli'  'd  in  arms      On  December  i^,  IJIU,  Jetftatson   Davis,   bjr  proclanta- 

I  innrm!  Butler  and  all  officers  surving  osder  blm,  making  it  legal  to 
piitc  Uiciu  '  '  red;  also  ref using  to  release  by  parole  any  Federal  ofHoer 

aaoaral  i  i   been  executed.     In  July.  1881,  Oeneral  Orant  paroled 

^prlaooers.  "t  lumr  equlvalimta.  sapturevl  at   Vloksburg.    In  the  September 
t  thsef  psrolM  were  dedlared  In  valbi,  am)  i  be  psmled  bhoi  were  put  into  the 
I  of  tiie  Caeteds9«ey .    Tb  It  action  may  hare  t>r«n  justlflod  by  a  former  deela* 
tO«Bfltal  Banka,  but  Grant  dU  not  like  an  isterpratatloa  which  (oak  away  the 
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TI. 
OtTR  FSXBIOif  BYBTiat. 

IH  A  reo«Dt    lame  of  a  Jonrn&i  proteaaediy  devoted  to  the  IntefeaU  of  our 
I  Boldlen,  the  following  editorial  paragraph  appeared  : 

"Ktctt  maa'a  hoaorable  discharge  frorn  the  miUtaxr  or  naval  Mrrloe  dartiiK  the 
war  •Ituuld— it  mast— become  his  oaljr  pensloo  ourtldcate.    A  iaaD*a  dishonorable 
dkcbarxe  from  the  serrlce  in  the  war  shouid  under  no  clrctuiutaii«ea  entitle  him 
to  a  place  oo  the  pension  rolL" 
Hare  are  aereral  f  andamantal  erron. 

1.  The  writer  of  the  jtaragraph  says  that  "everr  man'a  honorable  discharge  from 
the  mllltaiT  or  naval  aervloe  during  the  war  should— It  must— become  his  onZy  pen- 
itfon  oertlflcale."  This  is  a  broad  declaration.  It  is  also  the  aaaertioa  of  a  new 
principle  In  pendon  tegialBtlon— a  principle  that  was  never  recognised  by  the  law- 
making power  of  anjr  goTemment,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  as  the  (aundatioo  of 
panrton  ratlnga.  and  which  aoggeata  a  pollcjr  widely  different  from  that  in  which 
WitllliUiil  our  own  beneficent  system  of  pensions.  To  engraft  now  such  a  prtodple 
vpock  that  system  would  be  equivalent  to  the  modiflcalion,  if  not  to  the  uureatrioted 
tupiial.  of  all  existing  legislation  on  the  subject.  In  fact,  it  would  revolutionise  tbo 
BTatem  Itself.  The  original  and  true  idea  of  governmental  pensions  was  expressed 
In  the  act  passed  by  the  American  Congress  whereby  pensions  were  first  authorised 
and  cflnferred  by  reason  exclusively  of  "  any  wound  or  injury  or  disease  contracted 
while  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  line  of  duty."  This,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  early  statesmen,  was,  as  It  ts  and  ought  to  be,  the  solid  ground  on 
which  a  pension  certificate  should  be  placed. 

Penstobs  were  graded  In  the  t>oginning.  as  now,  with  reference  to  degtMe  of  dl*' 
ability  Incurred  In  the  line  of  duty,  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  which  wore  aaoer- 
tainad  by  medical  examinations.  Pensions  rated  upon  degree*  of  dlsabUity  were 
not  Intended  as,  in  any  sense,  a  oompensatton  for  servioci.  Servloes  are  rendered  In 
pnisnanoe  of  a  oontiact,  apart  from  the  patriotic  spirit  pervading  them,  and  ara 
paid  for  in  the  service,  now,  as  in  the  past ;  and,  excepting  the  commissioned  ol9' 
oers,  the  title  to  pay  and  the  amount  of  compensation  alike  are  determined  by  no 
other  consideration  than  length  of  time  in  the  service.  Pensions  for  dlaabllltlee  and 
pay  for  services  are  radically  dlAerent  from  each  other.  They  have  distinct  objects, 
and  the dUPsreaoe  between  them  lean  essential  one.  The  wounds,  or  injuries,  and 
the  dliSSSBS  which  soldiers  Incur  in  the  line  of  duty  are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  un- 
filneus  for  mannal  labor,  and  reqoire  dUTerent  degreee  of  aid  from  the  government 
aftercMseAorpe  from  the  ■errloe;  bat  the  disability  ailbrds  no  adeqaate  index  to 
either  the  character  or  the  extent  of  the  service  Itself.  A  soldier  who  serves  only  a 
day  may  be  disabled  by  disease  or  by  IivJiut  to  the  degree  of  total  kelpUatnesi,  and 
be  pansioned  therefor  at  the  MghtJtt  rate;  while  the  soldier  who  serves  tour  anooeas- 
Ive  years  may  be  only  sIlKhtly  disabled  by  either  disease  or  Injury,  and,  consequent- 
ly, be  entitled  to  only  t  ho  towrM  penMonable  rating. 

Mere  t^rvic,  then,  has  nauvht  to  do  with  determining  the  merits  of  an  Invalid 
elalm  or  with  either  (lie  grantlnit  or  reffulatlng  of  invalid  pensions.  Invalid  pen- 
sions, which  arv  the  foundation  of  the  Bjrstem.  rcat  upon  a  wholly  dilTcrent  con- 
sideration from  that  of  service,  and  this  fact  must  never  be  Inst  sight  of  In  deter- 
mining the  purpoxe.  a*  nrsll  as  the  extent,  of  the  pension  system.  The  idea  of  public 
aid.  given  because  of  Injuriee  or  of  diseases,  or  of  other  csosea  of  dUabtlity,  should 
narcr  he  dlvtvced  tMin  grants  of  pension.  The  two  things  have  always  been  united. 
Tb«y  are  iMeparnble.  Hence,  when  a  servioe  peosioQ  was  llrst  created  by  aot  of 
Cbihi  uaa,  It  fsted  upon  this  theory  of  aid.  It  was  based  not  upon  senrloa  alone,  but 
alM  npoB  an  attltmtt,  which  was  regarded  as  a  proper  gronnd  for  pension  b<«aase 
elossly  saaortsfwd  with  physical  dlaahUlty,  and  therefore  deserving  and  needing 
pmbUeoasw. 

It,  lutwaTW,  the  prindpla  raggastad  hy  the  fallacious  paragraph  I  am  oonaiderinc 
werr  adopted,  and  "  every  man's  boaorabie  discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  aoT' 
vkw  "sbooltf  baoone  his  onfy  p«ii«<on  cerf</I<-u/«,'*  our  pension  system  would  have  tn 
b»r<OsH.  TIM  etMBffew«aI4eUtalaate  on  degrees  of  disability  from  the  schedule  of 
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MR.  BALFOUirS  LAND  BEL 

BY   CHABLE8   8TEWAKT    PAHNELL,    M.  P. 


Eahly  in  1880,  at  the  commencement  of  the  movement  for  an 
oc<:upying  ownership  or  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  and  when 
this  project  had  no  friends  amongst  the  Tory  party,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  lay  my  views  in  regard  to  it  before  the  readers  of  The 
North  Amebican  Rbview.  I  then  attempted  to  explain  that 
the  question  would  have  to  bo  dealt  with  in  more  ways  than  one, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  large  masses  of  small  tenants 
occupying  the  congested  districts  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  and 
that  no  measure  for  the  solution  of  the  land  naestion  would  be 
satisfactory  or  complete  which  did  not  have  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  those  small  occupiera.  This  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
urged  by  us  Irish  membei-s  for  denying  to  the  Ijand  Act  of  1881 
the  attributes  of  finality  and  complcteneBs  which  were  at  the  time 
claimed  for  it  by  its  friends  and  authors ;  and  the  succeeding 
years  have  amply  justifiod  us  in  the  position  we  then  took  up. 

We  have  again  to-day  to  find  fault,  and  to  reject  as  insufficient 
and  diahoneat  the  Irish  Land-Purchase  Bill  of  the  present  Tory 
government,  which  has  ostensibly  been  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  land  question  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
uie  daring  my  American  tour.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  that 
lere  should  be  some  curiosity  as  to  the  motives  which  have  in- 
luenced  our  attitude  upon  the  present  measure,  and  that  we 
should  be  asked,  "  Why  do  you,  whoMi  phitform  waa  based  upon 
occupying  ownership,  roject  this  bill,  which,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, appears  to  carry  ont  your  views?" 
roL.  CL. — so.  403.  43 
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I  have  said  that  the  uietuure  is  insufficient  for  lU  i>urp4 
Pretending  to  be  a  great  solution  of  the  land  question,  it  i 
not,  at  the  outaid*^  reach  to  more  tliun  one  out  of  every  four 
the  Irish  tenants,  and  there  will  be  many  in  thia  favored  q 
nority  who  have  no  right  or  claim  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lad 
purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  since  they  have  neither  t 
etatna  of  occupying  nor  of  agricultural  tenants.  According 
the  method  adopted  and  the  scAle  of  prices  given,  up  to  the  pn 
ent,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  enactments,  it  will  talc 
as  I  Hlateil  in  debate  ujwju  the  second  reading  of  tlio  bill, — and  a 
figures  and  statement  were  not  contradicted, — apwanb  of  one  hvn 
dred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  order  to  enah 
all  the  Irish  tenants  entitled  to  do  so  to  become  the  owners  i 
their  holdings.  These  figures  show  that  an  occupying  ownersbi 
carried  out  on  such  lines  and  at  such  prices,  is  impossible,  i 
the  state  would  never  consent  to  lend  the  vast  sum  necessary  f< 
the  purpose.  We  therefore  hold  that,  before  approaching  tl 
purchase  question,  it  is  neceaeary  that  the  Eiand  Act  of  18t 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  the  tenant's  iojprovemeni 
from  the  infliction  of  rent.  Under  the  bill  as  it  etanda,  tl 
landlord  is  entitled  to  ask  the  tenant  to  pay  bim  twenty  yeail 
purchase  on  the  improvements  which  the  tenant  himself  hi 
made,  us  well  as  a  similar  rate  for  tlie  landlord's  property.  9 
proccMMling  as  I  have  suggested,  flrst  to  secure  the  tenant's  in 
provements  from  the  infliction  of  rent,  wo  should  materially  lim: 
the  size  of  the  question  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  involved,  am 
render  it  much  more  manageable. 

Again,  I  claim  that  a  large  area  of  the  land  proposed  to  be  soH 
is  held  by  tenants  who,  if  they  purchased,  would  not  riglitl; 
come  within  the  description  of  occupying  owners  or  peasant  pr<^ 
prietors.  These  men  each  occupy  several  large  farms,  and  do  no 
reside  upon  any  of  them.  They  use  them  simply  as  large  gnuit^ 
runs  for  cattle,  employing  no  labor  and  making  no  outlay  upo 
them.  Three-fourths  of  Connaiight  is  held  in  this  fashion;  » 
least  one-third  of  Munster.  and  probably  one-fourth  of  T/eituta 
as  well.  Why,  I  ask,  should  such  gentlemen  graziers  absorb  muc 
of  the  money  and  credit  aviiilable  for  the  settlement  of  the  Iria 
land  question,  while  the  small  and  average-sized  occupying  Icfl 
ants  are  left  in  the  lurch,  without  any  chance  of  obtaining  th 
fee  of  their  holdings  ?    It  was  not  for  the  advantage  of  th 
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graziers  and  tho  gombfen  men  that  the  flag  of  the  land  for  the 
people  was  unfurled  at  Irishtown  in  1879.  By  eliminating  this 
class  we  make  a  further  large  and  material  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  question  and  tho  ainonnt  of  money  necessary  for  its  solution. 
Then,  again,  another  abuse  which  has  crept  into  the  working 
of  these  land-purchase  measares  ia  that  the  landlords  have  in 
many  caso^  divided  their  homo  farms  and  demesnes  among  bogus 
tenants,  created  oat  of  sons,  aons-iulaw,  bailiffs,  and  so  forth,  to 
whom  they  have  sold  at  inflated  prices.  All  this  shows  that  the 
principle  uf  land-purchase  has  been  degraded  into  land-jobbery, 
and  that  the  resources  which,  if  husbanded,  might  have  l>een 
sufficient  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  are  being  scandal- 
ously misspent,  while  the  question  is  still  left  unsolved. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that  thirty  threo  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  ia  the  utmost  extent  of  tho  further  sum  that  the  British 
tax-payer  is  over  likely  to  be  induced  to  guarantee  for  land-pur- 
chase in  Ireland,  and  that,  when  this  has  been  exhansted, 
there  will  bo  no  further  credit  for  ns  to  look  to.  It  becomes, 
then,  of  vital  importance  that  this  amount  should  bo  husbanded  ; 
that  it  should  be  nsed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  occupying 
ownership  or  peasant  proprietary  for  the  settlement  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  land  question  which  presses,  and  that  it  should 
not  bo  frittered  and  jobbed  away  and  wasted  in  transactions 
which  will  not  bear  the  slightest  scrutinj'. 

I  hare  now  explained  one  of  my  main  objections  to  the  meas- 
ure, that  land-purchjvso  has  been  carried  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exhaust  the  resources  available,  while  covering  only  one-fourth 
of  the  ground  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  if  these  resources 
were  properly  used  and  directed,  they  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
complete  solution. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  direction  in  which  the  principle  of 
land -purchase  is  being  abused  and  parodied.  The  grossest  favor- 
itism has  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  estates  for  whose 
purchase  advances  of  public  money  are  to  be  made.  The  large 
abtieotee  owners  have  been  favored,  while  tho  smaller  resident 
owners  have  been  left  out.  According  to  the  returns  which  have 
bsen  ma<ie  to  Parliiitnent  giving  an  account  of  sales  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  l!SH8,  we  find  that  five  hundred  and  thirty  owners  of  land 
sold  thoir  estates  to  their  tenants  at  an  expenditure  amounting 
to  £3,793,000.     Of  these  five  hundred  and  thirty  owners,  thirty- 
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fonr  walke<l  oflf  with  £2,251,000,  or  six  out  of  every  one  I 
owners  who  sold  got  uwuy  with  57  per  cect.  of  the  whole  iunoutit 
of  the  purchaso  money.     Here  are  some  of  the  ziiune«  ot  these 
thirty-four  landlords  and  the  amounts  that  they  havereocired 


The  Doke  of  LeloBtar 

The  Earl  of  NamuuiUNi. , 

Lord  Aahbonme 

Vkx.  Anthonjr  Stzting  Uitaaey. 

EarlSLonhope 

Lord  CaatJetowB 

Lord  mimiUiiw ..... 

liOrd  Ardilkon 


Th«  tmke  01  Abcroorn  SSK.Wi 

Sir  Vlclor  K.  Itruoke  83^000 

Sir  Tbonioa  Ucnnard 1(K.OOI> 

Tb«  8allen' Companr XKIi.000 

The  Ftshmon^rB' Companr, 118.000 

Th«8kiun(>rs  Compajiy ..  UBkOOO 

Tb«  Marqnls  of  Waterfocd UI,ODO 

Tbe  Mvqma  of  B«th ttOkWIO 

Mr.  Qmrvb  Lane  Fox  ST.OOO 

These  aniounts  are  taken  in  round  numbers ;  but  some  of  then 
landlords  liave  since  received  a  good  dt-al  more,  as  the  particalan 
of  sales  that  have  been  laid  before  Parliament  only  reach  as  far 
as  December,  1888.  Nine  of  these  have  taken  £1,500,000,  or  48 
per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

If,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  similar  way  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  under  the  pre- 
vious acts,  by  the  time  that  £40,000,(K)0  have  been  spent,  four 
hundred  out  of  the  ten  thousand  Irish  land-owners  will  have  re- 
ceived twenty-four  millions  out  of  the  forty  millionB.  This  i« 
not  the  manner  in  which  we  should  like  to  see  the  Iqish  land 
question  settled.  If  any  selection  is  to  be  made,  I  would  com- 
mence with  the  smaller  resident  owners  throughout  Ireland  ;  and 
if  any  owner  is  to  be  favored,  I  would  favor  the  men  who  have 
lived  in  the  country,  and  who,  at  least,  have  spent  their  rents  on 
their  estates  and  among  their  neighbors. 

I  now  come  to  an  objection  which  is  a  very  strong  one — n 
strong,  indeed,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  its  soundnes 
obtained  recognition  before  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  com- 
mittee. I  refer  to  the  hypothecation,  as  a  counter-guarantee 
against  default  upon  the  part  of  the  now  owner*,  of  the  amount* 
paid  by  Parliament  for  certain  defined  local  purposes  in  Ireland 
in  aid  of  local  rates.  This  comprehends,  amongst  others,  the 
Imperial  contribution  for  medical  comforts  to  the  poor,  for 
education,  the  maintenance  of  lunatics,  and  so  forth.  Upon  all 
these  violent  hands  are  to  be  laid,  if  there  is  any  default  on  the 
part  of  the  largo  absentee  graziers  above  alluded  to  in  the  pnjr- 
ment  of  their  instalments;  and  the  fever-stricken  peaunt  to  bu 
itary  cottage  in  Comiemara  is  to  go  without  qainiDe,  whikt 
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ho  continncB  to  pay  his  rackrent,  in  order  that  the  huj)py  owner 
of  many  large  grazing  funns  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  30  per 
cent.,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  even  tliis  reduced  amonnt  to  the 
Htate.  Again,  amongst  these  Imperial  contributione  for  local 
purposes  are  considerable  sums  of  money  which  have  been  given 

the  case  of  England   and   Scotland  to  the  county  councils 

Bntly  established  by  law,  to  spend  as  they  please.  These 
aiBOnnts  in  the  caae  of  Ireland  are  to  be  detained  as  a  guarantee 
to  the  British  tax-payer  against  possible  default  on  the  part  of  the 
new  owners,  while  no  sort  of  control  over  the  terms  of  purchase 
ia  to  bo  given  either  now  or  hereafter  to  the  Irish  local 
authorities. 

I  next  a]>proach  a  consideration  which  has,  perhaps,  influenced 
me  am  largely  as  anything  else  iu  the  adoption  of  our  policy  in 
reference  to  these  land-purchase  proposals  of  the  government.  I 
allude  to  the  existence  of  coercion  in  Ireland,  which  renders  it  im- 
jKigsibleforthe  tenants  to  contract  freely  with  their  landlords  in  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  sale.  When  we  iigrced  to  the  passage  of  the 
A8hlx)ume  Act  in  1885,  there  was  no  coercion  ;  there  were,  on  the 
contrary,  public  declarations  from  Lord  Salisbury,  the  present 
Prime  Mininter,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  against  any  recourse  to  such  procedure.  Ijand-purchase 
under  these  circumstances  might  have  had  a  chance  of  working 
fairly  to  both  sides.  But  the  passage  of  the  Coercion  Act  of 
1887,  rendering  penal  all  combination  and  consultation  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants,  while  it  also  forbids  the  offering  of  any  advice 
to  thoQ).  ba«  changed  all  this,  and  the  tenant  with  a  load  of 
arrears  hanging  over  his  head  is  helpless,  and  compelled  to  take 
any  terms  of  purchase  offered  to  him  by  his  landlord,  who 
prt-sents      a    writ     of     eviction     with      the    one     hand     and 

agreement  to  purchase  with  the  other.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Cox, 
LP.,  was  prosecuted  under  this  act  for  advising  the  tenants  on 
an  estate  where  a  sale  was  contemplated  not  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  amount  for  their  holdings,  and  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  M.P., 
and  others  also,  I  believe,  met  with  a  similar  fat«. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  I  alluded  to  some  refer- 
ences I  made  in  1880  to  the  congested  districts  iu  Ireland  as  an 
all-important  and  most  necessary  part  of  the  question  for  solution. 
The  method  adopted  bj  the  bill  for  dealing  with  this  portion  of 
the  subject  secarea  a  farther  wagte  of  tho  resources  available. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONTHOL  OF  ELECTIONS. 


BT    TUE    HOX.   THOMAS    B.    KEEI),    8PKAKER     OP    THE    HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

No  FORM  of  governmeut  can  be  based  on  gjBtematic  injustice; 
least  of  all  a  republic.  All  gorernmeuts  partake  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  nature  and  fall  far  short  not  only  of  the  ideals 
dreamed  of  by  g«XKl  men,  but  even  of  the  intentions  of  ordinary 
men.  Nevertheless,  if  pcrfuetiuxi  bo  unattainable,  it  ia  still  the 
duty  of  every  nation  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  simple  jus- 
tice, and  at  lea^t  follow  the  lights  it  can  clearly  see. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  our  forefalliors,  the 
steady  growth  of  our  government  has  been  towards  a  democracy  of 
manhood.  One  by  one  the  barriers  whicii  kept  from  the  saffrage 
the  poor  and  the  unlearned  have  been  swept  away,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  no  majority  has  been  great  enough,  no  interest  has  beeu  strong 
enongb,  to  stand  up  against  that  general  public  opinion  which  con- 
tinually grows  in  the  direction  of  larger  liberty.  That  public  opinion 
has  never  known  a  refluent  wave.  What  democracy  has  gained  it 
has  lUways  kept.  If  yon  suppose  that  the  progress  of  democracy 
among  white  men  has  been  pleasant  for  those  gentlemen  who  were 
at  ease  in  their  {lossessions,  you  have  not  read  history.  It  is  not  an 
ible  thing  in  any  day  or  generation  to  distribute  power  which 
ay  set  of  men  have  always  had  exclusively  to  themselves  among 
those  who  never  had  it  before.  It  lessens  one  and  exalts  the 
other.  The  "proud  Cauciisian"  of  to-day  is  Ruffe'ring  from  the 
same  feelings  wiiich  rived  the  hearts  of  tlit;  nobility  and  gentry  of 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred  yean  i^o. 

We  of  the  North  have  by  no  means  reached  the  perfection  of 
self 'government.  Our  apportionments  of  congressional  districts 
are  no  means  utterly  fair  ;  bnt  there  is  a  limitation  to  injnBtice 
beyond  which  no  party  dares  to  go,  except  in  Indiana,  where  4,000 
majority  in  tite  State  gives  Uepublicaus  but  three  out  of  thirteen 
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CongreMmen.  Oar  voters  are  not  imtirelj  free  from  andoeah 
flacnc«,  bat  there  U  a  point  beyond  which  no  employer  dam  M 

go  ;  litnl  the  vot(»  in  manufacturiug  districts  i^'  '  ^«r  stuidjii 

the  dtffiuDce  of  most   workingnien  to  even  a  -n  which  H 

only  inferred.  Many  a  man  seems  to  vote  against  hia  own  aad 
his  employer's  interest  to  show  that  he  is  la  ererj  way  hia  otm 
roaster.  But  Avhiehever  way  he  votes,  his  Tot«  gets  counted.  stjiJ 
his  will,  whether  it  be  feeble  or  sturdy,  gets  expreased. 

It  often  happens  that  when  debate  springs  up  about  the  oon- 
ditiua  of  uffairs  in  otlier  paits  of  the  Union,  wheu  intimidatiou 
with  shot-guns  and  mobs,  when  systematic  falsific^ations  of 
returns,  are  made  subjects  of  comment,  the  errors  and  short- 
comings in  the  North  are  drugged  in  a8  a  justification  for  all  that 
has  happened  of  illegal  action  elsewhere.  This  kind  of  answer  is 
80  common,  and  so  reminds  one  of  the  beam  and  the  mote  of 
Scripture,  that  it  is  worth  analysing.  It  is  founded  on  the  axiom 
of  geometry  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  some  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  you  are  sure  of 
the  first  equality.  All  things  are  not  equal  because  they  have  the 
same  names.  When  an  employer  intimates  to  some  of  hia 
workmen  that  he  cares  most  for  men  who  look  after  his 
interests,  and  that  hia  interests  are  with  such  and  such  a  party, 
that  employer  is  guilty  of  intimidation.  When  the  interesting 
collection  of  gentlemen  in  a  Southern  district  go  forth  to  fire 
guns  all  night,  in  order,  as  the  member  from  that  district  phrssHl 
it  in  open  Uouse,  "  to  let  the  niggers  know  there  is  going  to  )>e  a 
fair  election  the  next  day,"  they  also  are  guilty  of  intimidation. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  difference  ;  especially  if  there  bo  an  honest 
eye  to  see  it.  Murder  and  catching  tlsh  out  of  season  are  both 
crimes;  but  there  arc  odds  in  crimes.  Is  n  community  where 
men  violate  the  laws  relating  to  close  time  debarred  from  corn- 
plaining  of  murder  elsewhere  when  its  own  families  suffer  by  it  ? 
Must  we  ourselves  reach  absolute  perfection  before  wo  ask  others 
to  treat  us  decently  ?  Is  robbery  by  violence  to  be  tolerated  aad 
approved  nntil  we  have  utterly  aboliahed  petty  larceny  ?  The 
difference  between  the  nation  of  highest  and  the  nation  of  lowest 
civilization  is  only  in  degree. 

But,  after  all,  have  we  any  right  to  complain  of  bad  actions  in 
the  South  ?  Why  should  not  the  citizens  of  each  State  b«  allowed 
;e  their  own  affairs  ?    If  you  have  any  oonfld«noe  in  a 
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repnblicftn  form  of  government,  why  not  show  it  ?  Let  them 
wreetle  witli  tboir  problem  alone.  It  is  theirs  :  let  them  manage 
it.  If  it  were  founded  on  fact,  this  would  bo  a  powerful  appeal 
to  one  who  believer,  as  does  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  democ* 
rac; — which  is  to  say,  in  government  by  all  the  people  ;  who  be- 
lievea  that  no  community  can  permanently  enthrone  justice;  who 
believes  that  all  the  laws  of  this  universe  are  working  towards 
larger  liberty,  greater  equality,  and  truer  fraternity. 

But  so  far  as  Federal  elections  are  concerned,  this  appeal  is 
founded  on  no  fact  whatever.  When  he  goes  to  elect  a  member 
of  CongreBs,  the  man  from  Mississippi  or  the  man  from  Maine 
does  not  go  to  the  polls  as  a  citizen  of  Mississippi  or  of  Maine, 
but  aa  one  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  All  meet  on 
common  ground.  They  are  citizens  of  one  great  Republic — one 
and  indivisible.  Each  one  votes  for  the  government  of  himself 
and  of  the  other.  The  member  from  Mississippi  whom  the  one 
electa  and  the  member  from  Maine  whom  the  other  sends  to 
Washington  must  unite  in  making  the  laws  which  govern  both. 
The  member  from  Miasiesippi  has  the  same  right  to  demand  that 
the  member  from  Maine  shall  be  elected  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land  as  he  has  to  demand  the  same  thing  of  a  colleague  from 
his  own  State. 

The  object  of  assembling  the  Congress  together  is  to  declare 
the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  IIow  can  that  will  be 
declared  if  there  be  more  than  twenty  men  retumed^  to  the  House 
who  never  were  elected,  whose  very  presence  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  law  of  the  land?  Still 
lees  will  the  will  of  the  p<i.ple  be  declared  if  those  twenty  men 
shift  the  control  of  the  House  from  one  party  to  the  other.  All 
free  countries  are  governed  by  piirtiee.  They  can  never  be  gov- 
eme<l  any  other  way.  If,  then,  fraud  changes  the  very  principles 
on  which  a  country  be  governed,  how  can  it  be  justified  ? 

The  attempted  justification  is  this :  We  in  the  South,  inas- 
much as  you  have  conferred  the  right  of  suffrage  on  the  negro, 
and  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  the  majority  in  many  of  our  States,  are 
in  grave  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  mere  ignorant  numbers. 
UUTe  whit*  jwople  who  pay  tlic  l-ajces  will  never  permit  these  bar- 
kriiuia  to  rule  over  us.  When  we  thought  it  necessary  to  pre- 
vent tboir  domination,  we  swarmed  around  their  cabins  by  night ; 
Lire  terrorised  tboro  ;  wc  showed  them  by  examples  that  to  be  a  poli- 
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tician  was  dangerotu — that  it  led  to  death  even.  Those  thio^ 
have  in  great  measare  paaaod  awajr  now,  aad  we  simply  la\i\ti 
the  count;  we  stuff  tbc  ballot-boxos.  That  makes  ieas  trouble 
nml  is  juat  as  efTiH.luiiU  Finding  that  their  votes  donotcooat, 
the  negroes  have  lately  cetisitd  to  vote.  Whether  clothed  in  tb« 
fervid  eloquence  of  the  late  Mr,  Orady  or  in  the  strange  lanfiMgv 
of  the  Oovernor  of  South  Carolina,  Mkich  will  be  quoted  further 
on,  this  ia  the  jastification. 

Hut  this  juHtificatioti  does  not  in  the  least  touch  the  (^nnjt-vi  of 
Fe<leral  elei-tinns.  Every  Souihem  man  knows  that  there  is  no 
}>og8ibility  of  negro  domiaution  in  the  United  States.  No 
Federal  taxc*  will  ever  be  imposed  by  the  negro.  No  Federal 
control  is  within  bis  power.  If  all  this  wrong  at  the  ballcit-box 
be  needed  to  preserve  a  proper  local  St^te  governnaeut,  to 
keep  the  Caucasian  supreme  in  the  State,  not  a  living  soul  cua 
dare  to  say  that  tl>o  same  wrong,  or  any  other,  ia  necessary  for 
Canciisiun  snpreniuoy  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  transferred 
to  tbe  broader  arena,  tlie  struggle  is  between  the  proud  Caucasian 
and  the  Caucasian  who  is  not  so  proud.  If  it  be  a  race  question, 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  white  man  in  the  South  should  have 
two  votes  to  my  one?  Is  he  alono  of  mortals  to  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it  too?  Is  he  to  suppress  his  negro  and  have  him  also? 
Among  nil  his  remedies,  he  has  never  proposed  to  surrender  tlie 
representulioii  which  he  owes  to  the  very  negro  whose  vole  he 
refuses.  The  negro  is  human  enough  to  be  represented,  but  not 
human  enough  to  have  his  vote  couute<i. 

Suppose  it  were  a  fact  that  negro  domination  and  barbarism 
would  follow  from  honest  voting  in  the  Southern  State  elections  ; 
suppose  it  were  a  fact  that  disregard  of  law  and  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  secured  to  the  negro  by  the  Constitution  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  civilization  of  the  Soatli :  what 
has  that  to  do  with  Federal  elections  ?  Violation  of  law  and 
disregard  of  statutes  are  not  needed  to  save  the  United  States. 

Evidently,  then,  the  question  of  race  Buprem:vcy  and  of  good 
government  in  the  South  bus  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that 
other  question  which  concerns  our  whole  people,  whether  the 
Republican  party  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  n. '  '  ^^ 
counted  the  votes  which  belong  to  it  by  virtue  of  the  i 

if  the  country.     If  you  tell  us  that  these  are  ignorant  votes 
It  not  to  bo  counted,  wo  answer — and  the  answer  is  con- 
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elusive — that  ignorance  U  eyerywhero,  and  tlmt  i\u>.  Democratic 
party  never  fjiileil  to  vote  its  ignorance  to  the  uttermost  verge  of 
the  law.  Why  should  they,  of  all  purtisans,  claim  that  only 
scholars  should  vote  ?  Is  the  high  and  honorable  eatoom  in  which 
the  chief  officers  of  the  greatest  Democratic  city — the  city  of  New 
York — are  now  hold  among  men  an  example  of  what  intelligence 
will  do  for  u  community  ?  If  a  man  thinks  the  same  thing  of 
the  Republic  that  I  do,  must  there  be  an  inquest  held  over  his 
intelligence  before  1  can  have  his  vote  counted  with  mine  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ? 

Or,  to  put  it  more  directly,  in  the  language  of  ei-Govemor 
Bullock,  of  Cleorgia,  which  I  find  quoted  in  the  Atlanta  Cousti- 
tulinn,  ''  It  is  now  generally  admitted  with  us  that  there  is  no 
more  danger  to  the  body  politic  from  an  ignorant  and  vicious 
black  voter  than  from  an  illiterate  and  vicious  white  voter." 

This  system  of  false  counting  is  not  indulged  in  with  impunity. 
Ita  baleful  influence  has  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  itself  than 
in  its  effects  upon  the  sense  of  justice  of  Southern  men.  Where 
clae  on  earth  would  you  get  such  a  declaration  as  came  from  John 
P.  Finley,  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  for  twelve  years  treasurer  of  his 
county, — a  declaration  made  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
— that  he  did  not  consider  ballot-box  stuffing  a  crime,  but  a  neces- 
sity; that  in  a  case  of  race  supremacy  a  man  who  stuffed  a  bidlot- 
box  would  not  forfeit  either  his  social  or  business  standing  ;  and 
that  bullot-lK)X  stuffing,  so  far  a«  he  knew,  was  looked  upon  by  the 
bwt  clement  in  the  South  as  a  choice  between  necessary  evils  ?  You 
would  search  far  before  yon  would  find  the  parallel  of  what  Watt 
K.Johnson  said  in  the  same  case  (Hill  v.i.  Catchings).  "  I  would 
Btnff  n  ballot-box,"  said  he,  "  if  required  to  do  it,  to  put  a  good 
B«publican  in  office,  as  I  would  a  Democrat,  as  my  object  is  to 
have  a  good  honest  government." 

"  Good  honest  government "  by  ballot-box  staffing !  Think 
of  the  moral  condition  of  a  community  where  a  man  would  dare 
openly  to  make  such  an  avowal.  In  saying  this  there  is  no  pur- 
pose to  speak  unkindly,  but  only  to  point  out  the  inevitable  effect 
ujwn  public  morals  of  continued  violation  of  law.  No  community 
can  oncoarage  systematic  disregard  of  law,  even  for  purposes 
deemed  jnetifiable,  without  injury  to  all  other  laws  and  to  its  own 
moral  sense.  It  only  needs  to  have  the  fence  broken  down  in  one 
placiD  to  have  tlie  bttd  cattlo  range  through  the  whole  garden. 
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While  this  aUte  of  things  cxiiits  in  Mtaaisiuppi,  a  i^Uott  U^ 
South  Carulinn  will  give  even  more  food  for  rBflecttoa.  la  Uut 
8Uto,  by  Ikw  titerc  was  but  one  rogistrstion  at  the  home  of  tiie 
Tutcr  (at  the  polling  precinct),  which  took  place  in  1882.  Sinoi 
thai  time  all  additions  to  the  list  hare  XiMbu  made  at  the  coantj 
seata,  tViieneTer  a  man  moves  not  mcrelj  from  oountr  to 
county,  not  merely  from  town  to  town,  not  onljr  from  precinct  ti» 
precinct,  but  whenever  he  removes  from  honae  to  hooae  in  the 
aaine  precinct,  he  must  have  a  new  certificate  from  the  TOper- 
visor  of  registration,  who,  nominally  at  lea^t.  haa  his  office  at 
the  county  seat.  Without  this  changed  certificate,  he  is  diafrsn- 
chised.  If  he  travels  to  the  county  seat  and  cannot  find  )m 
supervisor,  ho  has  no  remedy.  Even  among  the  most  mtel- 
ligent  and  alert  ]>oIiti{-ians  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  valt 
chance  there  is  for  misbehavior,  and  it  needs  no  speci- 
fication to  show  how  it  works  in  South  Carolina  auoog 
that  part  of  the  population  which  has  just  stnigglt^ 
to  manhood.  But  in  order  that  the  work  of  govern- 
ment by  the  minority  may  be  complete,  the  law  decrees  th&I 
there  shall  be  eight  different  ballot-boxes,  so  that  those  who  can 
read  can  know  where  to  put  their  tickets  and  those  who  cannot 
read  Cau  exercise  their  ingenuity.  The  law  also  provides  that 
the  officials,  who  aloue  are  present  with  the  voter,  shall  rettd 
to  him  the  inscriptions  on  the  ballot-boxes  ;  but  aa  the 
Governor  provides  that  all  the  oflScials  shall  be  of  one  partv,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  valuable  this  provision  is.  In  order  that  the 
negro  shall  have  no  advantage  from  the  position  of  the  boxea  bo- 
coming  known,  the  boxes  are  shuffled  from  time  to  time,  and  if 
a  ballot  gets  into  a  wrong  box  it  cannot  be  counted.  In  th« 
Miller  and  Elliott  case,  Mr.  Elliott's  counsel,  unable  to  deny  the 
shifting  of  ballot-boxes,  justihes  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
law  against  it,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  it  is  in  tho  spirit 
of  the  law ;  which  last  defence  is  true. 

With  this  preliminary  statement  the  reader  can  enter  in  id  u.v 
grim  humor  of  the  reply  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  him?e!f 
a  candidate  for  reSlection,  when  the  Republicans  asked  thiit 
the  judges  of  election  should  be  some  Republicana.  U  ...juim 
seem  not  unreasonable  that  one  of  the  great  parties  to  the  polit- 
iciil  contest  should  have  a  "  sworn  official  "  to  see  that  the  voter 
rorrootly  told  which  box  to  put  his  vote  into,  and  fo  «.*.  Oiat 
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the  vote  was  rightly  counted.  The  Governor,  however,  rose 
above  party,  rejected  the  Republican  request,  put  none  but  Demo- 
crats oti  guard,  and  in  his  reply  aaed,  among  other  similar 
things",  the  following  words  : 

**  To  Ibe  eternal  honor  of  oiur  State  uid  the  Democratic  party,  it  can  now  be  aald 
that  oar  eleoUoni  are  the freeat  and  fairest  In  the  world,  and  ibatnot  a  single  citlccn 
of  ber*.  no  matter  what  bis  rank,  color,  or  condition,  can,  under  her  Jost  and  equal 
iawB,  Impartialljr  Bdminiaterod,  as  they  are,  be  by  any  perroraion  or  intimidation 
barred  at  the  poUs  from  the  free  and  foil  ex«Toiae  of  hlssuflhwe.  There  is  not 
only  poifeot  (reedom  in  voting,  bat  tbe  amplest  protection  aSOrded  the  voter." 

These  words  were  in  his  letter  of  September  29, 1888.  On  the  30th 
of  July  preceding,  just  two  months  before,  that  same  Governor 
said  in  a  public  speech,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Charleston 
yews  and  Courier  of  the  31st,  the  following  : 

"We  have  now  the  rule  of  a  minority  of  four  hundred  Ihoueaod  over  a  nuvjority  of 
tfllx  hundred  thooaand.  No  army  at  Austerlits  or  Waterloo  or  Oetlysburg  conld 
be  wielded  like  that  mass  of  six  hundred  thousand  people.  The  only  thing 
Iwhieb  stands  to-day  between  ns  and  their  mle  is  a  flimsy  statate— the  Eight-Box 

Law— which  depends  for  its  offsotiTeneas  upon  the  unity  of  tho  white  people." 

Of  course  the  utterance  of  July  30  was  for  the  homo  market,  and 
the  letter  of  September  for  exiJort.  But  when  you  consider  that  both 
these  statements  were  made  to  the  same  community  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  which  this 
tyatem  of  action  at  the  polls  has  had  on  the  morale  of  the  people. 

This  course  of  utterly  riding  over  the  will  of  the  voter  has  been 
carried  to  snch  excess  as  was  never  dreamed  at  the  outset,  even  by 
those  who  planned  the  first  great  wrongs.  When  South  Carolina, 
by  a  gerrymander  which  remains  up  to  date  the  greatest  spectacle 
that  has  ever  been  put  upon  a  map,  and  which  to  this  day  almost 
defies  belief,  put  31,(X)0  colored  people  in  one  district  with  only 
6,000  whites,  the  framers  of  tho  act  meant  at  least  that  that  dis- 
trict should  have  tho  Representative  of  its  choice.  But  en- 
couraged by  tbe  success  of  the  Southern  plan  elsewhere,  even  that 
district  has  been  taken  away.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  South 
itself  this  was  regarded  aa  an  outrage,  but  the  voice  of  those  so 
regarding  it  has  fallen  into  the  silence  of  consent. 

In  .Alabama  the  Fourth  District  was  so  made  that  27,000  col- 
ored men  were  packed  in  with  6,000  whit-ee,  and  at  every  election 
the  Democratic  candidate  is  returned.  So  flagrant  was  one  of 
tbe  instances  that  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  Democratic  by 
ninety-five  majority,  was  obliged  to  disgorge  the  sitting  member, 
which  it  did  after  waiting  fur  the  death  of  the  contestant. 
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If  any  num  repUeB,  aa  aomettmas  jieople  do,  *'  Yon  are  hhi 
ing  that  the  ooIorM]  num  will  rota  joar  ticket,  and  tint  i«  a 
ao,"  the  pbua  aanrer  is  :  "  It  is  eitlier  so  or  not  aou  U  it  ill 
then  we  are  deprived  nf  a  Toto  which  bolonga  to  na  under  t 
ConatitntioQ  of  the  United  St«ie«.  If  it  be  not  eo,  and  the  im^ 
ia  voting  the  Democratie  ticket  from  cboioe,  where  is  voot  n 
iaane  ?  If  both  white  man  and  negro  are  agTBoi  on  white  eoprrl 
acy.  whjrdoyoQ  eend  eo  mach  Soothem  eloquence  Xorth  to  toM 
our  CaooactMi  hearts  ?  " 

Thia  ilate  of  things  cannot  be  good  for  this  natiofi,  ctUii 
North  or  Sooth.  Bemember  that  this  is  not  a  qneetion  of  oti 
cries  and  epitheta,  of  reproacheg  and  hysterics.  It  ia  apla 
qneetion  of  jastice  and  fair  dcalinjr.  Both  sections  of  thi<  cooatl 
can  afford  to  be  fair  and  <  )   catch  other.      If  von  ear  thi 

joo  haTe  a  right  of  local  c  ,,  .  mment  which  wo  hjave  no  bin 
noM  to  interfere  with,  and  that,  unless  yoa  are  allowed  to  go  Q 
in  year  own  way,  yoa  fear  disaster  most  foal,  the  neit  thin»  f< 
all  of  as  to  do  is  to  find  some  plan  which  will  gire  ns  the  rotes  4 
the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  leare  jou  yoor  loci 
self-gOTcrnment. 

To  pat  this  whole  matter  in  a  natshell,  the  Republican  fart 
alleges  that  it  ia  deprived  by  all  manner  of  dericee — differing  i: 
different  States,  hot  having  one  common  purpose — of  rotes  whio 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  land  that  party  is  entitled  io.  "D 
this  the  parties  offending  reply  that  the  suppreeeion  of  votes  an 
voters  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  threatened  destruction  of  loci 
eelf-govemment  by  the  numerical  sujieriority  of  race  ignorance  iJ 
very  many  States.  We  have  a  right,  say  they,  to  prevent,  by  vinlpno< 
or  by  fraud,  if  need  be,  the  control  of  the  ignorant  in  our  ovm  States 

Suppose  all  that  to  be  so;  suppose  that  all  you  are  doing  ii 
needful  for  your  preservation,  and  that  yon  must  koep  on  at  al 
costs :  how  does  that  give  you  the  right  to  govern  iia  by  youl 
methods?  If  you  have  the  right  of  local  self-government,  hav| 
we  not  the  right  of  national  aelf-govornment?  If  yoa  of  th( 
States  arc  willing  to  take  all  hazards  to  save  yonrseltee  frou 
ignorant  negro  domination,  are  you  going  to  blame  us  of  th< 
United  States  if  we  refuse  to  submit  to  fraudulent  domination 
Yon  think  negro  domiTiation  unbearable.  We  think  frandnlen 
domination  a  crime. 

>3d  not  quarrel.    There  muat  be  some  remedy  coa 
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Biatent  with  the  Constitution,  which  was  intended  to  provide  for 
this  very  local  government  and  for  this  very  Federal  government. 
Each  was  to  be  respected  within  its  sphere,  and  ciach  was  to  sub- 
sist  side  by  side  with  the  other.  So  far  as  the  election  of  mora- 
beru  of  Congress  waa  concerned,  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
very  condition  in  which  wo  find  ourselves.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  may  make  the  regulations  for  the 
election  of  members,  but  Congress  may  make  or  alter  them  in 
accordance  with  its  own  will.  It  may  alter  them  by  providing 
for  Federal  supervision^  or  it  may  make  such  new  regulations  as 
will  aasnme  the  entire  election  from  registration  to  certification. 
We  have,  then,  two  kinds  of  remedy — the  alteration  of  State 
regulations  and  the  making  of  now  ones  of  our  own.  As  to  the 
first  method,  so  far  as  it  was  exhibited  in  the  proposed  Senate 
bill  for  BU]>ervision,  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Pugh,  when 
the  bill  waii  presented  in  the  Senate,  rose  and  declared  : 

If  the  Mil  beoomea  a  law.  Ita  execution  will  InstiTe  tho  abedding  of  blood  and  the  de- 
■imotlon  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this  coontry.  Its  paaaage  will  be  realated  b^ 
•rerr  pMilamentarr  oaethod.  and  erery  method  allowed  t?  the  Ooostttutloa  o<  the 
United  SUtes. 

Thifl  declaration,  made  at  a  time  when  debate  is  not  usual  on  a 
bill,  will  attract  attention  to  the  objections  which  are  urge<l 
against  the  .SH{)ervi8or  Law.  Some  of  them  are  worth  reproduc- 
ing in  order  that  people  may  carefully  consider  all  parts  of  a  ques- 
tion which  must  have  a  settlement,  and  can  never  have  any  final 
settlement  which  is  not  right.  The  Supervisor  Law  is  tho  sub- 
ject of  objection,  among  other  things,  because,  while  it  leaves 
the  elections  in  the  hands  of  the  States,  it  proposes  to  set  watchers 
over  the  State  oflScials,  and  to  use  a  kind  of  dual  control  liable  to 
all  manner  of  friction.  Moreover,  the  exercise  of  this  supervis- 
ory power  is  to  be  calle<i  into  being  by  petition,  thus  singling  out 
by  their  own  signatures  those  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
claim  that  the  elections  need  supervision,  and  who  thereby  become 
obnoxious  to  the  very  violence  which  they  arc  striving  to  avoid. 

In  some  States,  like  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  a  supervisor 
law  would  be  very  helpful;  but  there  are  States  and  communities 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  assuming  a  terri- 
ble responsibility  to  enact  it.  Against  such  a  law  the  South 
nrgna  sectionaliBm  and  ita  interference  with  local  self-government; 
lor  DO  supervision  which  doee  not  examine  all  the  boxes  and  count 
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BY  MRS.  JOHN  SHKUWOOD. 


The  American  Girl  is  a  term  bo  varied  and  indefinite  that  wo 
might  well  borrow,  as  a  parallel,  a  plaintive  aTul  witty  appeal 
made  in  a  nscont  paper  ou  dogs,  in  which  the  writor  objocta  to  the 
]>hra8e  "  The  Dog,"  aa  if  all  dogs  were  alike.  lie  goes  on  to  saj 
■that  yun  might  as  woll  write  a  paper  on  "The  Man,"  instead  of 
conBidering  one  species  as  "  Man."  lie  proposes  that  we  write 
"Dog"  and  then  proceed  to  mention  the  highly  individual  grades 
of  that  faithful  adherent  of  the  human  race. 

•So,  considering  the  more  than  eleven  thousand  virgins  who 
semi  yearly  migrate  from  America  to  the  shores  of  England  and 
France,  we  are  compelled  to  obscrvo  that  there  are  many  varietiea. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  American  girl.  There  is  the  fin- 
inhe«i.  accomplished,  well-bred,  repressed,  and  lady-like  girl, 
found  everywhere  from  Maine  to  the  (iulf.  There  is  the  unfiu- 
isbod,  not  at  all  bred,  not  repressed,  not  in  the  least  lady-like 
girl,  also  from  everywhere.  Tliero  is  the  young  lady  who  pro- 
nounces "heart"  hort — to  rhyme  with  snort. — with  a  very  vigorous 
emphasis  on  tbo  letter  '*  r,"  (This  latter  variety  is  a  favorite  with 
the  English  novelist.)  This  pronunciation  seems  to  ])revail  (so 
say  the  Eiistern  papers)  west  of  Chicago,  lint  if  )'ou  read  the 
Western  papers,  yo\j  will  notice  a  corresponding  criticism  of  the 
pronunciation  which  is  conBidered  correct  at  Boston,  that  "  head- 
centre  "  of  so-called  good  English. 

We  must,  therefore,  when  in  Europe,  look  upon  the  American 
prodnot  with  European  eyes,  trying  to  avoid  geographical  preju- 
dice. The  local  accent  indifferent  ports  of  America  is  so  marked 
t'  *- Yorker  can  detect  a  Pliiladelphian,  a  Bostonian,  a 

^  1.  iT,  or  a  Weatorncr  (whatever  that  means)  in  a  moment. 
His  »p««<.-.b  huwrayeth  him.  But  in  Europe  such  shadowy  dcfini- 
lioDs  arc  ncccxsirily  lost^  and  we  are  all  grouped  in  the  English 
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mind  as  speaking  a  sort  of  Basque — a 
nobtxly  ever  beard  before.  Even  bo  good  a 
makes  his  American  sea-captain  talk  a  jargon 
can  ever  heard.     Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at 


langttag?  wli 
writer  as  IHck* 
which  no  Amd 
the  ooQgioinen 


photograph  of  our  national  speech  presented  bjr  sacb  men  as  t 
author  of  "  Miss  Bayle'e  Romance,"  who  makes  a  Chicago  g 
Bay,  "  Well,  I  ga&ea  I'm  most  roaeted,"  and  in  aereral  otlk 
phases  inextricably  empha&ises the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Wei 
orn  slang. 

The  nnivcrsal  criticism  of  the  American  girl  in  Enrope  may  b 
cnidely  described  as  nearly  always  takiug  this  formula:  "  BeM 
tiful,  rich,  vulgar.  BeAutifnl,  rich,  strange.  Beautiful,  ricll 
fast.  Beautiful,  rich,  loud.  Beautiful,  rich,  nuher  better  styl 
than  yon  usually  find  them." 

I  have  rarely  heard  the  first  descriptive  epithet  left  out  ;  and 
indeed,  one  is  a8tonii<hed  to  seethe  remarkable  beauties  who  com 
out  of  unheard-of  "  districts  "  in  America.  It  seems  a  new  da 
parture  of  the  human  race,  as  in  London  or  Paris,  at  Nice  or  Horn 
burg,  one  runs  against  a  blonde  beauty  of  such  surprising  lustrfl| 
or  a  brunette  so  tall,  so  8U]>crb,  so  flashing,  with  such  hands  aw 
feet,  that  the  proverbial  duchess  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  monop 
oly  of  these  appendages  is  nowhere,  and  to  find  that  this  glorioa 
Helen  ie  from  Denver,  or  Kansas  City,  or  still  fnrther  west 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  mixture  of  race  or  atmosphere,  or  wha6 
ever  makes  beauty,  that  subtle,  but  most  desirable,  alchemy,  il 
abroad  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  also  a  que^int 
which  must  puzzle  those  who  pretend  to  write  on  heredity  thai 
these  children  of  men  and  women  who  have  labored  with  theil 
hands,  men  and  women  who  have  never  known  luxury,  possei 
hands  which  rival  those  of  the  Venus  di  Medici,  feet  which  h»v( 
a  Spanish  smallness  and  high  instep,  and  little  shell-like  ears  whicl 
would  point  to  an  ancestry  as  of  a  thousand  earls. 

I  have  never  seen  two  such  ari.stocratic-looking  creatures 
the  daughters  of  a  hard-working  couple  who  had  "struck  oil 
somewhere  in  the  Middle  States,  who  came  over,  teeming  witl 
money  and  ignorance,  to  astonish  Nice,  and  set  expectant  an' 
most  impecimions  nobles  by  the  ears ;   and  a  prouder,    better 

»ved,  more  badly-speaking  pair  of  beauties  never  helped  th 
ish  novelist  or  the  French  playwright  to  a  type.  I  was  oiuo 
bed  to  hear  the  mother  asking  a  hvdy  near  her  **  what  sh 
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sboiild  do  to  make  hor  girls  luoro  like  the  foreign  girls."  ♦'  Give 
thorn  a  year  at  school  iu  England  and  a  year  at  school  in  France," 
was  the  sensible  reply.  For  the  shrewd  American  mother  saw 
that  her  beauties  were  langlied  at.  She  saw  that  they  neither 
walked,  sat  down,  rose,  ate  their  dinner,  talked  to  gentlemen,  nor 
put  on  their  hats  like  the  sh)',  proper,  repressed  girls  who  had 
been  educated  in  convent*.     She  got  to  know  that  their  language 

'  was  a  strange  and  unmnsical  sound,  and  that  their  own  country- 
women were  anxions  to  disown  them.      She  also  saw  that  they 

I  were  inclined  to  copy  bad  models,  not  good  ones;  which  is  the 

1 6aBily-l>esctting  sin  of  the  odd  variety  of  Americ4vn  girl. 

It  is  to  these  higlily  indigenous  interesting  specimens,  which, 
like  the  Scuppemong  grape,  cannot  bo  produced  in  Europe,  that 
we  must  confine  onrsolvos  for  a  moment  in  considering  the 
American  girl  in  Europe.  We  must  strike  out  that  large  class 
who  are  so  like  the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  arc  supposed  to  bo 
English.  That  has  ceased  to  be  a  typo,  nor  is  it  to  foreign  eyes 
nearly  so  interesting.  A  mother  and  daughter  of  tliis  class,  who 
had  passed  many  years  in  Euro]M',  once  astonished  a  group  of 

I  people  at  Pan  by  rising  and  looking  I'ushed,  as  AmerioA  was 
being  abused.  "  You  must  not  speak  against  my  country,"  said 
the  mother.      "  Wliat !     Are  you  Americans?    Why,  wo  sup- 

i  posed  always  that  you  were  English.  You  do  not  talk  through 
your  noses,  and  you  do  no  American  things."  Such  was  the 
apology.  Now,  the  term  "  American  things"  is  almost  as  indefi- 
nite as  Roba  di  Roma,  but  it  is  a  part  of  English  speech  to-day, 
and  covers,  like  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins. 

I  once  heanl  at  a  Queen's  ball,  when  the  Prince  cf  Wales  led 
out  an  American  beauty  for  the  quadrille,  a  free  ciprogsion  of  the 
English  mind  on  this  subject.  As  I  kept  my  mouth  shut,  I  was 
not  detected  as  an  American;  so  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
following  criticism  : 

I  don't  think  the  beir  to  the  throne  ought  to  encourage 

[iheflc  Americans  as  he  does.     I  think  they  are  so  bold  and  forward, 

[and  they  do — such  American  things." 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired  of  it  all;  tired  of  the  very  word  American.    I 
think  we  have  been  far  too  good-natured  to  them,"  was  the  re* 

ifponse. 

I  took  occasion,  a  few  days  after,  to  ask  one  of  the  most 
ible  literary  men  in  London — a  famous  host,  by  the  way — 
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vhat  were  the  iViuerican  thiugs  which  were  so  unpiesesDi  \o  tj 
English  mind. 

••Well,  I  will  tell  yon,"  said  he.  "In  the  firrt  place,  tt 
American  pronunciation  in,  even  amongst  your  cuitirated  peopi 
raost  unniuBical  and  unpleasant  to  us.  I  dare  ssjr  onrs  is  to  joi 
Then,  if  jou  will  forgive  me,  we  observe  in  yoiir  haud^vme  juui^ 
women  an  entire  absence  of  that  delicate  re.serve,  that  fragnma 
of  propriety,  which  is  onr  idea  of  good  breeding.  I  do  not  n 
that  there  are  not  charming  exceptions.  And  then,  again,  we  d 
not  like  your  air  of  success,  your  air  of  ajipropriating  everj 
thing." 

Perhaps  they  do  not  altogether  like  the  fact  of  eucceas.  Fol 
there  must  be  added  to  the  measure,  "  Beautiful,  rich,  vnlgarJ 
Bountiful,  rich,  strange.  Beautiful,  rich,  fast,"  eto.,  ala( 
"  Beautiful,  rich,  and  very  clever."  Tho  amount  of  talent  whici 
is  shown  by  these  American  girls  is  quite  as  extraordinary  H 
their  beauty.  We  need  not  hint  at  the  supreme  sway  which  cep 
tain  American  women  have  established  in  several  foreign  citit«— 
the  adaptability,  the  clearness  of  intelligence,  that  extniordinarj 
thing  known  asa  "  talent  for  society" — to  realize  that  the  Ameri« 
can  girl  has  a  groat  deal  in  that  pretty  little  head  of  hera. 

Doubtless  her  very  free-and-easy  training,  the  conscionsne^ 
which  has  been  hers,  from  the  moment  she  could  walk  and  talk, 
that  she  can  aspire  to  any  position,  has  given  her  tho  boldness  to 
clasp  the  sceptre  of  social  sovereignty.  She  is  a  living  cxampla 
of  the  truth  of  Goethe's  lines  : 

"What  7on  cah  do  or  dream  yon  can,  boRln  It  I 
BoMnoss  hfttti  genloa.  s>ower,  and  moglo  in  it." 

However,  all  this  success  does  not  follow  every  American  girl.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  write  this  pajwr  if  it  did.  For  so  dear 
is  success  to  the  human  aspirant  that  it  would  be  clutchwl  ereo 
at  the  expense  of  much  that  is  more  valuable.  And  by  success  I 
mean,  for  the  moment,  merely  the  truest  and  poorest  and  most 
worldly  definition  of  the  word.  Rank,  title,  position  in  society 
are  very  dear  to  tho  American  girl.  No  wonder,  as  she  come&, 
like  young  Lochinvar,  out  of  the  West  (and  the  West  maans,  in 
Europe,  everything  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco),  she 
dazzled  by  those  glittering  stars.  She  goes  to  court,  perhapa^ 
jiiul  sees  two  of  her  young  countrywomen  standing  by  the  Qnoenll 
1^,  ladies-in-waiting  with  proud  titles,     ^ho  finds  that  a  titk^ 
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however  encnmbered,  insures  its  uwuer  that  kind  of  respectful 
rwjoguition  from  servants,  trades-jK'ople,  iun-keepcrs,  up  to  the 
highest  grade  of  society,  which  ia  very  doar  to  women,  aud 
especially  to  American  women,  who,  unless  they  possess  some 
very  remarkable  magnetism,  get  very  little  marked  attention  iu 
their  own  country.  Would  a  princess  driving  up  to  Macy'a 
move  that  obdurate  mass  a  single  inch?  And  yet  what  crowd 
at  the  Louvre  or  the  Bon  March6  would  not  fall  into  resi^ectful 
lusles  as  a  great  lady,  preceded  by  her  servant,  makes  her  way  ? 
And  in  London  what  a  magic  wuud  is  a  carriage,  and  consequence  ! 
It  is  an  enteriug  we<lge  ever)- where.  To  speak  of  the  toadies,  the 
flatterers,  the  apanage  of  a  title  would  be  to  enter  on  the  discua- 
eiou  of  a  threadbare  theme. 

To  the  philosopher,  to  the  republican,  to  the  shade  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  all  this  is  unworthy,  unpatriotic,  and  un-American. 
But  how  roseate  it  all  is  to  the  young  American  girl,  already  in- 
toxicated with  the  homage  to  her  rare  beauty  which  every  eye  has 
rendered  her  since  slie  left  the  ship  !  It  is  no  wonder  that  many 
p4X>r  moths  singe  their  wingB  at  this  blazing  and  most  alluring 
candle. 

Not  that  all  marriages  of  American  women  to  titled  foreigners 
are  unhappy.  Far  from  it :  there  are  many  brilliant  exceptions. 
A  man  reared  on  the  continent  with  the  European  idea  that  he 
mast  marry  money  has  a  profound  sense  of  the  duty  he  owes  the 
woman  who  brings  him  a  handsome  dot.  Indeed,  in  Euroi>e  the 
position  of  the  wife  is  made  infinitely  stronger  by  the  fact  that 
she  is  a  financial  partner  in  the  firm.  She  has  much  more  to  say 
about  the  conduct  of  the  house,  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  her  own  pleasure  than  have  American  wives,  as  a  rule  ;  cer- 
tainly very  much  more  than  English  wives.  In  England  the  good 
old  idea  still  obtains,  that  the  man  ia  master  of  the  house,  that 
the  woman  is  hia  inferior  ;  and  perhaps  the  legal  permission  to 
use  a  stick  no  bigger  than  his  thumb  is  more  than  a  fiction.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  an  air  of  authority  about  an  English  husband 
which  is  slightly  unpleasant  to  an  American  looker-on.  It  ia 
never  seen  in  a  French  or  an  Italian  husband  :  however  much  the 
two  latter  may  deceive,  forsake,  or  rob  their  wives,  they  never 
bally  them. 

Bat  wo  are  jumping  from  present  to  future  with  indecorous 
haste.     Wp  are  marrying  an  American  girl  before  considering 
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her  »ufl5cu'nlly.    Ono  i    -         led  of  the  appeal  to  St,  C;»{]i»r  uc: 
"A  haslwnd,    St.    t  I     A    gooil  one.  SU    tathtn.ie! 

AjmI  boou,  SU  Cathi'rinc !'"  This  is  not  nauatural,  this  stniii  of 
thought,  in  thr  knowledge,  which  one  mnst  gain  in  otMerring  the 
American  girl  in  Kuroj^e,  of  the  fact  that  she  is  so  immedbtelj 
wooed.  Let  it  be  whimpered  about  that  a  girl  is  an  heiress,  and 
the  ha8t«  with  which  she  is  pursued  is  almost  incredible.  Mother?, 
aunts,  and  cousttis  come  with  almost  an  air  of  authorttj  to  the 
mother  or  chaperon  to  anuouuce  thecluims  of  Prince  John,  Banto 
Frederic,  or  Count  Sobieski.  It  is  revoltingand  insulting  in  some 
instances  ;  in  others  it  is  simply  the  Eutopean  way  of  doinjcr  thingiL 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  tliat  the  American  girle  ar^  ?    h 

it  a  wonder  that  many  of  them  begin  to  think  th  .  .i  go«l- 
desses  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature.,  to  separate  ourselvos  from  our 
accidents,  to  say  at  eighteen,  with  the  coolness  which  we  should 
feel  at  eight-iuid-forty  :  "  This  man  dow  not  want  me  ;  he  wants 
my  money  :  what  am  I,  individually,  Julia  Brown,  from  Mephis- 
topheltss,  Missouri,  that  the  Countess  Piff  Paff  should  dog  mj 
footsteps,  send  me  invitations,  make  of  me  a  great  lady,  and  pro- 
pose for  ray  husband  her  very  pop-eyed  and  disagreeable  sou  ? 
Is  it  because  I  am  the  modern  Venus,  the  modern  Atalanta  ?  " 

Vanity  says  "Yes "at  eighteen:  at  eight-and-forty  it  telli 
another  tale,  by  the  damaged  lantern  of  experience. 

But  Julia  Brown's  manners  are  injured  by  this  adulation. 

I  oQce  asked  a  European  lover,  as  he  sat  holding  Julia's  hand 
in  his,  what  were  his  first  impressions  of  her. 

"  I  saw  her  at  a  oaf£  in  Paris,  and  I  thought  her  the  hardest- 
looking  woman  I  e?er  saw,"  said  he. 

"Well,  when*did  you  alter  your  opinion  ?"  I  asked. 

'•'  When  I  gol  to  know  her,  I  saw  that  the  Aardnesi  was  all 
affected,"  was  the  reply. 

He  has  been  for  some  yeara  a  good  and  happy  husbanil  to  a 
very  nice  wife,  whose  manners  have  essentially  improvt-d  ;  but 
what  a  text  for  a  sermon  ? 

Julia  was  one  of  those  who  copied  bad  models.     At  the  caf^'S 
she  saw  certain  ladies  who  sat  in   a  very  free-and-easy  fashion, 
one  knee  over   the  other,  drinking,  laughing,  perhaps  smo'. 
and  she  observed  that  these  ladies  were  very  popular  with  g^.^.u- 
men  :    she  accordingly  made  herself  oa  like  them  aa  abe  could, 

r,  innocent  American  flower  I 
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We  are  painting  tho  Scappernong  variety  now,  the  innocent 
and  the  ignorant :  we  shall  come  to  the  more  hybrid  growths 
later. 

It  is  impossible  to  pat  any  reverence  into  these  virgin  sonls. 
They  love  Papperr  and  Mammerr,  as  they  call  their  progenitors, 
fondly,  but  with  very  little  reverential  awe.  Papperr  and  Mam- 
merr, on  their  side,  have  never  called  for  or  expected  reverence. 
They  love  the  girls  and  wish  to  buy  them  everything  from  Worth 
dreasefl  up  to  tho  Pyramids;  but  they  do  not  have  everything 
themselves.  Uow  can  they  advise  the  girls  on  a  thoos&lld  social 
questions  ? — they  often  appeal  to  the  daughters.  Therefore  the 
girls  very  naturally,  when  told  that  they  are  wrong,  resent  the  ad- 
vice as  au  insult.  Thus  tho  very  first  door  toward  improvement 
is  shot.  No  one  is  so  haughtily  averse  to  being  told  that  she  ia 
in  the  wrong  as  "  the  "  or  "  au  "  American  girl  who  is  in  utmost 
need  of  such  an  unvarnished  truth. 

This  lack  of  reverence  applies  to  rank.  Much  as  she  is  dazzled 
by  title,  she  really  feels  no  sort  of  reverence  for  it.  Perhaps  that 
is  one  reason  why  she  is  so  amusing  to  prinoos,  to  those  jaded 
ears  which  are  tired  of  flatterj*.  those  fatigued  victims  of  pomp  and 
etirjuette.  This  strange,  wild  gazelle  of  the  forest,  with  her 
beautiful,  soft,  fearless  eyes,  who  regards  the  prince  as  a  man, 

rwbo  will  eat  out  of  his  hand  and  bite  it  afterwards,  perhaps,  is 
Tery  entertaining  ;  but  some  day,  when  he  has  enough  of  the  bit- 
ten finger,  he  sends  her  away  with  a  cold  reproof,  which  she  does 

^Bot  understand  ;  and  she  cannot  imagine  why  she  is  thus  con- 
demned, nor  can  she  understand  those  cold  looks  of  the  surround- 
ing conrtiera.     Indifferent  as  such  a  young  lady  may  bo  to  advice, 

^ahe  is  far  from  indifferent  to  neglect,  censure,  or  criticism.  In* 
leed,  no  people  are  so  excessively  sensitive,  so  thin-skinned,  as 
just  such  American  girls.  The  more  reason,  one  would  think, 
why  they  should  mend  their  manners. 

Henry  James's  witty  sketch  of  Daisy  Miller,  while  it  offended 
some  few  Americans  who  did  not  understand  it,  has  helped  in- 
numerable other  Americana,  who  learned  through  his  delicate 
aatiro  more  than  they  would  through  a  volume  of  well-intentioned 

■  maxims.     So  there  are  few,  if  any,  sinners  who  commit  the  groes 

i-errorof  too  great  familiarity  with  a  courier,  or  who  walk  to  the 
Coliseum  by  moonlight  attended  only  by  a  gentleman.  The  sin* 
which   American  girls  commit,  in  European  eyes,  are  the  aini 
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map  of  th«  Uuited  States,  torn  in  fratricidal  war  by  that  same 
negro.  What  un  awful  monster  the  shadow  was  that  he  cast  ! 
So  the  sliadow  of  an  innocent  and  beautiful  girl  may  be,  by  her 
own  inadvertence,  something  very  unlike  the  original. 

Of  those  hybrid  growths,  those  American  girls  who  are  inten- 
tionally ehoclcing  Enrope,  we  have  very  little  to  say,  except  that 
they  are  doing  it  inartiatically.  The  women  of  other  countries 
who  mistake  notoriety  for  fame  are  still  in  good  taste.  The 
American  who  attempts  to  outrage  the  cimvtvauces  in  a  foreign 
city  only  gets  herself  laughed  at.     It  is  a  losing  game. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  spoke  kindly  to  Monk  Lewis,  the 
latter  was  so  affected  that  he  shetl  tears.  "  Don't  weep,  Lewis," 
said  Hook,  who  stood  by  ;  "  he  didn't  mean  it." 

It  is  of  no  consequence,  as  Tuots  would  say,  whether  we 
"  mean  it  "  or  not  on  the  continent  of  Europe  :  we  are  judged  by 
our  external  action.  "American  things,"  according  to  European 
ie»8,  are  love  of  show,  love  of  publicity,  disdain  of  privacy,  a 

it  ignoring  of  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place,  excessive  ex- 
tniTaganee  in  dress,  in  equipage.  W^e  are  supposed  to  throw  oar 
money  broadcast.  As  a  nation  we  are  supiKised  to  effuse  too 
much.  There  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  American  girls  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  enamel  of  foreign  manners.  As  one  of  them  said, 
perhaps  thinking  aloud,  "  If  I  am  to  be  married  for  my  money 
by  some  impecunious  foreigner,  he  will  not  say  money  half  as 
often  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  would.  He  will  at  least  pretend  to  love 
me  ;  he  will  make  me  very  siitisfied  with  myself  ;  he  will  make 
me  comforfablo.  I  shall  buy  respect  and  graceful  attendance. 
Ho  will  not  agacer  my  nerves  as  an  American  would  do.  Foreigners 
avoid  all  topics  which  are  not  complimentary  and  pleasant." 
Perhaps  men  have  more  time  to  stndy  women  in  Europe. 
There  is  one  fact  which  the  American  girl  can  bo  sure  of :  she  is 
at  present  the  most  tilked-of  creature  in  the  world.  Never  before 
did  the  women  of  one  nation  so  successfully  invade  all  nations, 
and,  reversing  the  .Sabino  legend,  carry  off  the  most  able-bodied 
warriors.  The  march  over  England  and  the  Continent  by  the 
American  girl  is  a  triumphant  one.  It  is  a  great  story  of  con- 
quest. These  lovely  Amazons  do  not  stop  for  ocean,  river,  or 
geographical  bonndary.  It  is  only  fit  that  the  records  of  an  army 
80  triumphant,  a  host  so  nnivereally  well  received,  should  be,  like 
those  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  nniversally  respected. 
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It  ia  seldom,  however,  that  the  army  (to  pnrsoe  oar  siinill 
faila  to  lire  off  the  devastAtcd  land  which  is  conqaered.  Bat  til 
American  girl  scorns  to  do  this.  Whurevor  sho  goes,  she  Bcatt«l 
gold  about  hor;  she  not  oulj  brings  her  own  commissariat,  bo 
shu  feeds  the  enemy.  What  bags  of  money  she  has  brought  vit 
her  to  pay  hor  captotB,  after  hariag  giren  them  heraelf  !  It  is 
generous  warfare. 

And  what  does  she  get  in  return  ?  Rank,  castles,  a  new  do 
main,  full  of  the  romantic  aasociatioas  of  antiquity,  art.  ani 
literature.  Sho,  the  morning-glory,  shall  be  trained  overancestn 
oakB.  She  shall  be  on  the  sunny  side  of  things.  The  earth  re 
turns  her  smile  in  flowers  ;  her  sun-dial  bears  this  legend  : 

"I  mark  no  bo«rB  bat  snimy  ooaa," 

— that  is.  if  sho  gets  a  good   husband.     If  she  gets  a  bad  onei 
trust  her  to  hold  hor  own.     Do  not  fear  for  her  the  fate  of  Pia  da 
Tolomei.     She  will  not  be  buried  alive  in  any  malarial  conntrf 
house.     Unless  she  marry  a  Honri  de  Tourville,  and  is  pnahed 
over  a  Swiss  precipice,  which  seeraa  unlikely,  she  will   be  quit< 
able  to  fight  her  own  battle.     One  cannot  insure  the  happiness  o( 
any  girl  in  any  marriage  ;  but  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  io' 
telligence,  the  spirit,  and — shall  we  utter  a  word  liable  to  nusin* 
terpretation  ? — the  temper  of  the  American  girl  will  be  a  match 
for  any  husband,  no  matter  of  what  nationality.     We  nse  thf 
word  temper  as  it  is  applied  to  steel — not  a  temper,  the  temper, 
her  temper.     If  we  did,  we  should  say  that  perfect  bodies  indi- 
cate goo<l  health,   good  appetite,  an  excellent  digestion  ;  hence 
the  modern  American  girl,  as  seen  in  Europe,  should  have  a  pr- 
feet  temjier.     Where  are  the  once  universally- recognized  pallid, 
thin,  dyspeptic   Americans  ?    Not  in  Europe.     That  type    hal 
passed  away.     One  meets  occasionally,  it  ia  trne,  a  hectic  au( 
imaginative  poetess,  bitterly  Browningite  and  full  of  soul,  who  h 
run  the  gamut  of  the  emotions.     She  may  be  shut  up  in  an  ugl; 
frame,  but  she  is  full  of  talent.     What  possible  hope  for  this 
prisoned  spirit,  but  that  some  person   of  gentle   manners   sh; 
treat  her  as  Beauty  did  the  Beast,  and  take  her  on  trust?     No 
as  to  her  fortune  ;  that  is  never  taken  on  tnist  in  Europe.    Bus* 
ness  is  business  with  the  European  who  marries  an   American 
but.trusting  that  the  underlying  vein  of  sentiment  is  no  drawback 
the  lord,  or  count,  or  marquis  forgives  for  onoe  the  lack  of  bc«autj 
and  marries  her — .with  a  dowry. 
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The  shadow  which  the  American  girl  is  jasfc  now  casting  on 
the  map  of  Europe  is,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  a  robust  one. 
If  she  chooses,  it  can  be  most  attractive,  and  in  a  thousand  cases 
it  is.  No  women  are  more  courted,  admired,  and  praised.  If 
they  choose  to  make  it  bouncing  and  loud,  that  is  a  fault  easily 
corrected.  Remembering,  as  we  must,  that  we  are  a  "  new  de- 
parture"— hence  eligible  to  criticism  ;  very  adaptive — Whence  liable 
to  be  moulded  on  the  wrong  model ;  coming  from  a  country  where 
we  are  always  first,  not  liking  to  be  last,  running  against  cobweb 
lines  of  etiquette  which,  like  persona  who  come  from  a  glare  of 
light  into  a  comparatively  dark  room,  we  do  not  see,  what  wonder 
if  we  make  some  mistakes  ?  Only,  never  too  proud  to  learn  or  too 
spread-eagle  in  our  patriotism  to  believe  that  we  only  are  right — 
such  should  be  the  American  girl. 

M.  E.  W.  Sherwood. 
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PAHT  I. 

There  is  nothing  that  appears  to  be  more  trying  to  i 
"  natural  man"  than  to  be  asked  to  dethrone  for  the  moniei 
from  his  mind,  the  idols  of  the  particular  phase  of  socifl 
in  which  he  Uvea,  and  to  turn  his  oyea  towards  the  great  compal 
of  forgotten  gods.  It  is  so  hard  to  reuliie  that  theso  grotesq^i 
images  were  at  one  time  worshipped  in  fear  and  trembling,  just 
we  now  worship  whatever  imago  the  power  of  the  age  may  hai 
set  up  for  our  adoration.  With  our  untutored  anceBtors,  as  wj! 
UB,  fear  was  the  ruling  motive  of  the  worship;  with  them,  as  wil 
as,  human  sacrifice  vras  the  method  of  propitiation. 

No  doubt  in  all  ages  there  has  boon  a  tendency  to  i*k 
the  ruling  ideas  of  the  time  as  fundumontal  and  otenial,  an 
even  to  look  upon  social  institutions  as  many  of  the  Brazilif 
and  Portuguese  traders  regard  the  Indian  picture-writings 
the  granite  rocks  in  the  Amazon  districts— aa  the  works  of  Go« 
On  any  objection  being  mado  to  this  theory,  the  triumpluu 
question  is  returned,  " And  could  not  God  make  them?"- 
which,  as  the  narrator  remarks,*  of  course  settles  the  poinL 

Yet  all  history  proves  tliat  society  is  in  a  state  of  perpetm 
motion,  and  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  set  of  ideas  so  fundament! 
and  sacred  that  human  heingshave  not  somewhere,  at  some  poria 
of  the  world,  lived  in  direct  contradiction  to  thcui.  We  dare  n< 
trust  even  what  we  call  instinct  as  a  fixed  quantity.  ITiere 
apparently,  not  one  which  the  conditions  of  existcuco.  the  forq 
of  8uj)er8tition,  cannot  overwhelm.  Self-preservation  won! 
be  classed  among  the  universid  feelings  of  mankind  ;  yet  thej 
are  few  savage  tribes  in  which  barbarous  and  painful  ceremunit 
do  not  take  place,  while  in  India  the  practice  of  "  suttee,'' and 
many  other  countries  the  immolation  of  tiie  wives  luid  slaves 

■     Trarola  on  ibe  Amasan/     WallMe. 
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a  dead  man,  who  are  to  accompany  him  to  the  next  world,  show 
how  completely  religious  feeling  or  the  force  of  public  opinion 
can  overcome  the  flrst  instinct  of  onr  nature. 

The  history  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  ideas.  The  same 
3wer  rules  from  first  to  last — the  power  of  thought.  Brute  force 
is  always  the  instrument,  the  arm  of  the  law  ;  but  it  cannot  raise 
-itaolf  to  strike  without  the  command  from  above.  Ideas,  and 
Iteee  alone,  hold  in  thrall  the  fundamental  passions,  and  end  by 
modifying  them,  changing  their  relations  with  other  impulses  of 
the  nature,  and  guiding  them  this  way  or  that,  according  to  their 
sovereign  pleasure.  Nothing  can  stand  against  them.  Like  all 
powerful  things,  they  are  either  beneficent  and  life-giving  or  they 
come  to  destroy. 

To  study  the  customs,  thoughts,  and  religions  of  difFereut 
races  ai  different  times  is  to  be  forced  to  realize  that  our  own 
ideas  are  merely  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  containing  uu- 
mietakably  a  large  number  of  very  barbarous  survivals  which  wo 
cherish  with  tlie  same  ardor  as  a  little  girl  will  hug  the  most 
archaic,  effete,  and  mouldering  old  doll,  because  she  has  known  and 
loved  it  for  so  long  and  cannot  see  in  its  tattered  body  and  hair- 
Ims  skull  anything  but  charm  and  beauty. 

Nothing  but  a  shaken  coniidence  in  the  fundamental  natnre 
of  our  institutions  can  make  it  po^ible  to  judge  them  fairly,  to 
trace  them  to  their  origin,  or  to  recognize  the  trtie  direction  of 
social  progreas.  Progress,  indeed,  is  not  inevitable,  but  it  is  to 
society  what  the  development  of  mind  and  character  is  to  the 
individual.  It  is,  perhaps,  man's  nearest  approach  to  creative 
exjierieuce.  Still,  it  is  not  impossible  to  forego  that  experience. 
Sir  Henry  Maine*  has  pointed  out  how  few  progressive  nations 
there  are,  and  how  vast  an  area  of  the  globe  is  inhabited  by  people 
who  have  remained  in  a  practically  stationary  condition  for  cent- 
nrie«.  He  gives,  among  other  instances,  China  and  Persia;  Spain 
being,  in  mudoni  times,  an  example  of  social  stagnation.  The  cause 
of  iha  Btat«  appears  to  be  the  restrictive  effect  of  the  religion,  the 
changelesH  order  of  ideas,  which  makes  a  spellbound  people,  inac- 
cessible to  new  views  of  life  that  would  lead  to  altered  action. 

Progress  is  not  an  automatic  force  which  gix-s  on  working, 
in  spite  of  all  opposition.  There  is  a  disposition  to  look  upon 
it  in  that  light,  and  to  see  for  ourselves  no  danger  of  crystalliz- 
'"AaolcDtLAw.'' 
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ing,  M  other  nations  hftve  done  before  as,  under  the  inflneni) 
of  certain  fixed  ideas.  The  danger  in  this  country  la  certai&I 
remote,  but  there  are  mitny  causes  at  work  tending  to  exhani 
our  vitality,  and  in  thoue  circnmstances  it  caunnt  be  e>i 
thHt  the  risk  is  absolutely  non-existent.  GoniucinB  has  spoka 
the  word  of  enchantment  which  holds  the  Ohineee  milHoo 
under  an  unbroken  8i>ell  :  in  this  country  and  among  Engliall 
speaking  people,  Mammon  is  making  a  gallant  attempt  to  pro 
nouneo  a  similar  incantation.  It  is,  at  least,  not  inoonceirftbl 
that  ho  should  succeed. 

Money  being  regarded  as  the  most  important  thing  in  life,  tb 
struggle  to  acquire  it  tends  to  absorb  the  energies  and  to  turn  aw« 
the  thoughts  from  alien  topics.  Men  and  women  aro  disposed  \a 
tako  things  as  they  are,  to  get  the  best  they  can  oat  of  the  exirt 
ing  order,  for  themsolres  and  for  their  families,  without  carinj 
what  that  order  may  bo,  or  how  many  are  wounded  and  lost  in  th( 
struggle.  The  disabled  are  not  in  a  condition  to  protest  to  an; 
purpose  ;  they  are  looked  upon  as  embittered  by  ill-gnccess  :  tht 
prosperons  do  not  think  of  complaining  of  that  which  has  broughl 
thorn  ease  and  honor. 

There  is  not  only  this  circnmstance  tending  to  preserve  froa 
disturbance  all  existing  facts,  but  the  powerful  force  of  reli^on 
and  the  terror  of  any  idea  that  seems  to  threaten  the  sacred  struct' 
ure  of  society. 

In  order  to  realize  bow  completely  all  our  notions  of  socia 
and  family  ties  aro  matters  of  the  moment,  historically  oon^Ji 
ered,  and  not  of  eternity,  it  ia  necessary  to  become  more  or  leal 
familiar  with  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  in  remote  ages.  J 

Among  primitive  peoj^les  we  find  notions  of  right  and  wron 
flatly  contradicting  not  only  our  own,  but  those  of  other  tribes, 
sometimes  contiguous ;  and  on  no  subject  have  they  been  more  nt 
variance  than  on  that  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Brute  fowfl 
has  had  far  less  to  do  with  these  relations  than  has  lieen  gen< 
erally  supposed,  although  when  once  legal  right  and  might  be- 
came united,  might  took  Jidvantage  of  the  situation.  An  increafr 
ing  body  of  evidence  points  to  the  origin^il  organization  of  tlil 
family  through  the  mother,  and  not  through  tho  father  (as  h 
been  already  pointed  out*),  showing  that  something  other  thai 
mere  force  was  the  director  of  the  earliest  human  relations. 

•  "  Marri«^."    Wtttmintter  JUvievi,  AnguBt,  1888. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  kinship  in  primitiTe  communities 
attached  itaelf  exclusively  to  the  mother  and  her  relatives.  Ilis- 
torically  speaking,  the  notion  of  kinship  through  the  father  is  a 
thing  of  yeaterday,*  This  condition  of  things  is  attested  not 
only  by  legends  and  national  poems  in  nearly  every  country,  but 
it  still  exists  among  some  Malay  and  African  tribes,  though  it  is 
fact  d^ing  out  in  Sumatra  under  the  influence  of  Islam  and 
through  contact  with  Europeans.  The  male  line  is  beginning  to 
\  take  the  place  of  the  female  ;  the  mother's  power  is  declining. 
Still  the  semando,  <ir  marriage,  places  man  and  wife  on  equal 
terms,  and  ejich  is  protected  by  a  contract  made  by  the  respective 
ix'lativos,  Lippert  declares  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
idea  of  an  exclusively  maternal  kiuc^hip  was  at  one  time  extended 
over  almost  the  whole  earth,  f  McLennan  says  :J  "Wo  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  the  most  ancient  system  in  which  the  idea 
of  blood  relationship  was  embodied  was  a  system  of  kinship 
through  females  only.''  Bachofen  devotes  himself  to  proving  the 
same  point. 

Remnants  of  this  social  condition  in  Africa  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  in  many  oases  it  still  exists  intact.  Lippert  nllndes 
to  the  case  of  the  Balondas,  a  tribe  on  the  Zambesi,  of  which  Liv- 
ingstone gives  an  astonished  acconnt.  Among  these  people  the 
man,  on  marrying,  is  obliged  to  accompany  his  wife  to  her  kraal, 
where  he  has  txj  supply  her  with  firewood,  and  must  on  no  account 
undertake  work  for  any  other  person  without  her  consent.  In 
case  of  reparation,  the  children  belong,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
the  mother.  A  transitional  form  of  this  practice  is  found  among 
many  other  tribes,  the  husband  going  to  live  for  a  year  in  the  house 
of  bis  bride.  By  this  time  the  custom  is  merely  a  survival,  for  the 
rule  of  the  father  is  fully  established;  the  unmeaning  habit  of 
sjwnding  the  first  year  in  the  woman's  home  showing  the  singular 
tenacity  of  an  idea  which  at  one  time  ruled  the  community. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  incorporation  of  the  son-in-law 
in  the  maternal  household,  where  he  was  treated,  in  some  caaoe, 
u  a  sort  of  slave — a  startling  contradiction  of  all  our  ideas  of  pa- 
triarchal rule.  We  are  living  under  a  slowly-disintegrating  pa- 
triarchal system  and  find  it  difficult  to  realize  any  other. 


•  ••PrimltlTeFamfly.'    Stiirekc. 

4  "  THe  Ot-tehiehte  dcr  Familic.'    Jttlla*  lippert. 

t  "  PrimlUre  llairlaip.'' 
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That  this  arrangement  is  founded,  as  bo  maay  take  for  g[ran 
in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  nobodj  who  considd 
the  factsof  primitive  man  can  continue  to  boUove.  Not  "nature^ 
appurvntly,  but  tlie  mode  of  making  a  livelihood,  detennisi 
whether  the  mother  or  tlie  father  shall  hold  the  family  or  groa 
together  and  hand  down  the  imino  to  its  members.  Agricultni 
was  the  women's  industry  ;  the  henliiig  of  cattle  or  hunting  C 
wild  animals  that  of  men,  who  seem  not  to  have  meddled  witS 
husbandry  till  comparatively  modern  times.  Agricultural  triba 
usually  traced  kinship  through  the  mother,  while  those  whi 
tended  flocks  and  herds  had  an  agnatic  system  of  relationship 
counting  it  only  through  the  father. 

These  facts  have  been  brought  into  prominence  by  recon 
writers,  but  mention  is  made  of  them  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
among  others,  before  attention  iiad  been  specially  turned  to  tb 
subject.   In  his  "  Prehistoric  Times,"  published  in  1869,  he  says 

"  Indeed,  if  th«re  be  two  powible  vnya  of  doing  a  thing,  wo  majr  b«  aimi  tha 
loinp  triboB  will  prcfor  one.  and  Mme  the  other.  It  seeme  natnrAl  to  iu  tl>»t  dioei 
should  Ko  In  the  male  lino:  but  tliere  are  Terr  maay  trlbM  In  which  tt  to  tnea 
from  the  mother,  not  the  fntber." 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  in  Tahiti  neither  father  nor  mother  s 
the  head  of  the  family,  but  the  son,  the  father  being  merel; 
trustee  for  his  son.     In  Australia,  he  continues,  the  son  gives  hi 

•name  to  the  father;  in  New  Zcaliind  the  youngest  eon  sncceel 
to  the  property.und  among  the  Wauyameuzi  it  goes  not  to  Die  legil 
imate,  hut  to  the  illegitim.ite,  children.  There  seems  to  be  noth 
ing  in  the  eternal  nature  of  sons  or  fathers,  or  wives  or  mothen 
that  determines  their  position  or  function  in  the  tribe. 

Startling  is  the  account  given  by  Nachtigal  (quoted  by  Lip 
pert*)  of  the  robber  tribes  of  the  Sahara.  The  husband  tikes  hi 
bride  to  his  own  house  for  seven  days,  but  after  that  she  retun] 
to  her  parents.     When  she  speaks  to  him,  she  turns  away  ht 

.face,  and  avoids  mentioning  his  name.  He  loses  bis  own  nam 
entirely,  and  is  called  the  fatlier  of  his  wife's  children.  'I 
wife's  relations  avoid  speaking  to  him  ;  if  he  is  sitting  among 
company  of  men  and  his  father-in-law  comes  in,  he  rises  hastil 
and  goes  »».way.  Tha  ingrained  enmity  between  a  mother-in-1* 
and  her  daughter's  husband  is  carried  to  painful  lengths  anion 
the  Kaffirs,  wiiere  tho  latter  will  not  so  macb   as  mention  hi 

•  "/We  OeteMclUte  der  FfttmiUe,'  pa«e  4*. 
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n»nie.  This  inimicnl  attitude  is  regarded  by  Lippert,  Bachofen, 
and  others  as  pointing  to  an  earlier  ago  of  mother-right,  the 
remntmcnt  being  caused  by  the  encroachment  on  that  right  by 
the  man.  This  feeling  is  probably  mixed  up  with  the  resistance 
which  the  family  used  to  offer  in  earlier  times  to  the  forcible 
carryiug-off  of  its  daughters  by  men  of  another  tribe. 

The  survival  of  this  custom  (as  is  well  known)  shows  itself  in 
the  marriage  rites  of  innumerable  countries  ;  a  pretence  of  force 
on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom  and  unwiliingnefia  on  that  of  the 
bride  being  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  ceremony  as  the  giving  oJ 
the  ring  among  more  civilized  people.  In  the  "Arabian  Nights  " 
the  same  pretence  is  exemplified.  To  neglect  these  details  would 
bo  looked  upon  as  '•  bad  form."  In  one  South  American  tribe 
the  couple  run  away  together  and  return  aft«r  throe  days.  The 
well-bred  mother  of  the  bride,  if  she  has  any  respect  for  herself, 
at  once  turns  her  back  upon  her  son-in-law,  and  refuses  to  speak 
to  him  for  a  year.  In  all  probability  she  has  previously  done  all 
she  could  to  bring  about  the  match,  but  the  customs  of  good  so- 
ciety oblige  her  to  behave  in  this  manner  after  the  success  of  hei 
efforts.* 

The  transitional  stages  of  tribal  life  are  most  remarkable  and 
puzzling,  for  the  customs  seem  to  have  neither  object  nor  consist* 
encj,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  assuming  the  persistence  of  an 
older  social  order.  There  seems  to  have  been  among  primitive  peopla 
the  idea  that  a  woman  must  be  provided  with  independent  property 
on  her  marriage.  Originally  she  remained  at  homo  and  shared  in 
the  goods  of  the  community  or  family,  but  as  it  became  tbo  custom 
to  go  to  the  husband's  home,  her  relatione  provided  her  with 
what  was  called  in  Germany  the  Gerade,  or  woman's  heir-loom. 
Starcke  speaks  of  it  as  the  part  of  the  common  property  set  apart 
for  inheritance  by  women,  as  the  Hergetcdte  (weapons  and  armor) 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  men. 

■Jhe  Morgeni/nhe  was  the  bridegroom's  contribution  to  thia 
provision  for  his  wife.  It  consisted  in  "  such  horses,  goat«,  and 
Bwine  as  go  before  the  herdsman"  (vor  dent  Hirten  gthtu).  Ro  it 
is  writtun  in  the  Saxon  land  law.f  It  is  curious  to  notice  that, 
when  the  patriarchal  order  became  established,  this  same  GeratU 


4  Tte  aBOlaRt  eaaUm  ti  the  I 
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(J^i/^i/?)b<.H3ome8  the  property  of  the  husband,  and  them/a 
exjHjcted  to  bring  it  as  s  dower.  What  was  origitxallj  tb*  aa 
guard  of  hor  iudopcudence  thus  becomes  a  tribute  which  she  1 
to  pay  to  her  lord  und  master. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  tho  transition  from  the  malriarel 
to  the  patriiirchal  age,  but  we  see  here  and  ther«  signs  of  the  t\ 
syetema  working  side  by  side.  Perhaps  the  custom  of  buying 
wife  was  the  earliest  step  in  the  patriarcha]  direction,  although 
many  cases  the  purchase  does  not  seem  to  abolish  the  rights  whi( 
the  woman  enjoyed  under  tho  earlier  system.  GradaaUy,  hoi 
ever,  this  purchase  system  led  to  a  new  mode  of  regarding  tl 
mariuil  relationship,  and,  above  all,  It  affected  the  idea  of  paren 
hood.  Up  to  this  time  tho  father  was  not  regarded  as  hariq 
any  particular  connection  with  his  children  ;  very  often  he  did  no 
know  them  at  all  ;  and  if  he  belonged  to  a  tribe  which  traced  ii 
kinship  through  tho  female  line,  his  own  children  yren  not  hi 
heirs,  but  tlie  children  of  his  sister.  McLennan  says  that  ni 
Kair  kuows  his  own  father,  and  every  man  looks  npon  his  sisteil 
children  as  his  heirs.  •'  lie  would  be  considered  as  an  nnnatur* 
monster  were  he  to  show  such  signs  of  grief  at  the  death  of  achilt 
which  he  might  suppose  to  bo  his  own  as  he  did  at  the  death  of  i 
child  of  his  sister."* 

The  distinctly  paternal  feeling  is  not  .-in  auribute  of  primitivo 
man,  and  its  development  appears  to  depend  on  certain  social  con- 
ditions, whicli  load  to  a  new  set  of  associations,  awakening,  among 
other  sentiments,  the  vanity  of  the  man  who  thinks  that  all 
the  good  qualities  of  his  children  are  inherited  from  himself. while 
their  faults  he  truces  cheerfully  to  their  mother.  For  long  after  tha 
father  had  become  head  of  the  family  and  possessor  of  his  wife  by 
right  of  purchase,  he  rested  his  claims  upon  the  children  eolelv  ou 
the  fact  that  tho  mother  was  his  property  ;  not  upon  tho  fact  of 
his  fatherhood.  That  fatliorhood  per  se  has  any  claims  is  a  purely 
'•  unnatural "  idea,  if  by  "natural "  we  imply  what  most  people  do 
mean  by  it — innate  and  aboriginal. f 

•  "  Primitive  Maniage."    McLennan. 

tit  la  amnsUig  to  oontraet  with  tbeM  tecta  tbe apoMliM  of  aerenJ  aioatrioui 
opponenU  of  the  Custody-oMnfanU  BUI.  USa  Lord  SiUUburr  »•  ropnrterf  to  h»ro 
Baid  that  he  was  "oM-fashloned  onon«h  to  bellove  that  by  the  lAwof  nsttire  itad  ih* 
law  of  God  the  father  waa  the  person  who  onght  to  havo  tho  oar«  of  hU  chUd."  abd 
that  to  act  on  the  proposals  of  thia  bill  would  bo  "  to  dlaruKard  rlcbU  bcid  Mcnd 
from  the  beginning  of  our  polity  and  restlnRon  far  deeper  fonndaUona  Uimi  oimI 
of  those  which  we  have  docmod  flrmJy  estataUalud."   Ua^  amniw«n  thonsht  that 
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That  fatherhood  has  been  a  juridical  relationship,  even  under 
patriarcluil  conditions,  is  proved  by  iunumerjible  indications, 
dirvct  and  indirect.  The  old  Jewish  law  which  obliged  the 
brother-in-law  to  marry  the  widow  and  "  raise  up  seed  "  to  hia 
dead  brother  is  a  case  in  point.  The  children  born  under  these 
usages  were  considered  as  tlie  sona  of  the  dead  man.  There  is  a 
similar  custom  in  India,  called  the  niyoya,  which  permits  the 
same  practice  during  the  lifetime  of  the  husband  of  a  childless 
wife.  It  ia  entirely  for  his  behoof,  for  there  is  among  theae  peo- 
ple, us  among  the  Chinese  and  many  other  races,  an  intense  anx> 
iety  to  have  a  sou  who  can  perform  for  the  father  the  rites  of  the 
dead.  Among  the  Ossetes  (according  to  Starcke)  the  children 
of  successive  marriages  arc  all  ascribed  to  the  original  husband, 
and  they  inherit  his  property.  If  a  widow  lives  with  several  other 
mori,  her  children  arc  all  legitimate  ;  and  in  Assam,  where  wid- 
ows may  not  marry  again,  their  children  are  nevertheless  free 
from  any  stigma,  coming  under  the  protection  of  the  dead  hna- 
band's  name.* 

Starcke  speaks  of  the  juridical  character  of  fathorhoo^l,  "of 
which  wo  have  given  so  njany  instances,"  and  shows  that  it 
rested  entirely  on  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  the  mother. 
Wliile  she  lived  in  a  state  of  comi)arative  freedom  the  notion  that 
any  one  but  herself  could  make  a  claim  to  her  children  seems 
never  to  have  entered  into  a  man's  wildest  dreams  :  it  needed  a 
civilized  age  to  arrive  at  that  culmination  of  injustice  and  in- 
r  conaeqaence  which  we  now  try  to  poetize  and  defend,  as  best  we 


thopropoaed  olanso  (which  gare  powers  to  the  mother  as  woU  as  to  the  father  In  the 
CAM  and  ednoMloii  of  tb«  chOdrca)  "  would  recJtr  add  another  to  the  torroni  of 
natftmoay."  "Tti«re  might  be  notblag  wronir  In  the  hasbaud's  cooduct.  yet  >~r<iMi> 
Ma  wUb  entertained  dlifcrcot  liews  from  him  aa  to  the  briiiKliiK-up  of  the  cblldran, 
lMW*«tobe«atOeoted  to  ttaeannoranM  and  ezpeoM  of  Icg^  prDceodinga,"    Lord 

'  BiwaiweU  had  aaked  the  oplnioo  of  a  leatned  jodga  who  had  aa  la(8«  an  expertenoa. 
In  hIa  Judicial  oapaeltT,  of  tnatrimoniai  differeDoea  aa  any  man.  and  hl«  Icanicd  friend 
bad  aald  :  "If  two  men  ride  on  one  hone,  one  mnat  ride  in  front.'  It  appsArud  to 
beaCoreKODe  ooncloslon  who  that  "one"  onght  to  be.     l<ord  Bratnwell  also  ol>- 

i  Jcoted  to  the  clause  on  t  be  Kroond  that  it  mlKht  "  require  the  ooort  to  make  on  order 
the  efflMt  of  which  would  Ik  to  tranafer  the  oontrol  of  the  children,  which  the  father 
sow  rigfaUr  poaaeaaed.  to  both  father  and  mother.  That  would  bo  a  dual  control  of 
the  moat  Tloiava  kind." 

■  OpeaUng  of  the  chUdren  of  a  wife  who.  In  the  transition  age,  la  allowed  to  re- 
ton  (o  bar  home  aftar  she  baa  borne  a  certain  number  (three  or  Ave.  aooordlng  to 
tba  tfttaal.  tippert  aajn  that  (he  new  «r«tein  la  strtUnglF  indloatad  by  tba  teet  that 

[aMmtha  ohUdnm  remain  with  the  fatbar.  "  BU  gvAArnt  abem  nttHU  mikr  Jmur 
|tb*  OMitberK  aoitdirm  itntt,  <Ur  dU»e  gAmtfl  kctt.  m  «r<e  Mt  PridU*  dtm  fftkSrtu 
dtr  den  Baum  gdoamft.' 
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ta«if,  with  chMip  aentlment  Mid  an  appeal  to  what  w«  are  pie 
to  call  "  Natare."  Uotil  that  word  can  be  used  with  aooie  little 
iutelligenoo,  it  woald  be  naefol  to  banish  it  catireljr  froia  difr* 
cDsaon.  "Nature  "  is  made  int4i  the  prop  of  all  haman  amia£e> 
nient8  that  happen  to  plevee  jKrpttlar  pnejadices ;  bnt  nobody  M- 
'  -  that  "Nature"  8iipport«  ifinally  a  great  manj  thing* 
i  (KjpuliU-  sentiment  shudders.  The  onlj  thing  that  we 
can  yet  be  quite  sure  of  in  regard  to  "  Nature*'  ia  that  she  is  not 
a  set  of  permanent,  invariable  laws.  She  is  iafinitciy  TariaUe^ 
adaptable;  she  is  perpetually  recreating  henelf  and  assaming  VBW 
forms  and  new  developments. 

We  have  the  most  varied  evidence  respecting  the  lives  of  rao«« 
in  different  climates  and  conditions  ;  at  times  even  in  apparently 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  as  in  Sumatra,  where  there  are  two 
forms  of  marriage,  the  one  involving  the  male  line  of  sncccssion, 
the  other  the  female.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  first 
(implying  the  male  line)  the  husband  buys  his  wife,  while  in  the 
second  the  woman's  family  buys  her  a  husband,  who  has  to  leave 
his  own  home  and  go  to  that  of  his  wife,  where  he  is  treated 
partly  as  a  kingman,  partly  as  a  slave.  The  acme  of  horror,  from 
a  masonline  point  of  view,  is  reached  among  the  Kooch  tribe, 
where  the  husband  is  subject  to  his  wife  and  mothor-in<law  ! 

The  connection  between  the  purchase  of  the  wife — with  the 
consequent  claim  upon  the  children — and  the  establishment  of  the 
male  line  is  in  this  instance  clean/ seen.  We  can  gather  from  this 
and  from  other  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  in  what  manner  our 
modern  system  became  inaugurated.  In  Sumatra  it  would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  wealth  of  the  woman's  family  whether  slio 
bought  a  husband  and  handed  down  her  name  to  her  children,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  h«  bought  her  and  transmitted  his 
name  to  posterity.  "  Nature  "  has  evidently  been  altogether  left 
out  of  account  in  the  arrangements  of  these  singular  people.  The 
same  lack  of  obedience  to  her  dictates  is  exemplified  in  Um  two 

great   systems  of  primitive  marriage,  exogamy  n;  "  v, 

the  one  insisting  upon  marriage  with  women  t«  -jjo; 

the  other  as  strenuously  enjoining  marriage  within  it. 

Among  the  Circassians  even  the  serfs  are  forbidden  to  m;Arr> 
one  of  the  tribe.  McLennan  quotes  from  Bell's  "  .Journal  in  (at- 
cassia"  the  incident  of  an  unlucky  steward  or  eongdontial  llg<>nl 
of  Boll's  host^  to  whom  the  man  had  lied  for  protection.     He  had 
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fallea  in  lovo  with  and  mftrriod  a  woman  of  his  own  tribe,  and 
bad  thus  becomo  liable  to  punishment.  The  incident  brings  be- 
fore the  mind  a  very  singular  condition  of  affairs  from  our  point 
of  view,  for  this  man  had  been  living  *'  in  a  fraternity  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  between  whom  marriage  was  absolutely  prohib- 
ited." This  surely  indicates  an  amount  of  self-control  which  civ- 
ilized man  does  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  exercise.  Facts, 
indeed,  seem  to  point  to  a  most  unexpected  conclusion  regarding 
the  position  which  the  pas^ioDal  impulses  take  in  primitive  com- 
munities, as  compared  with  others.  Marriage  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  aa  an  affair  of  state  rather  than  of  attraction  or  im- 
puUe. 

Children  were  deemed  of  enormous  importance  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  for  then  the  number  of  a  man's  children  and  de- 
pendants marked  hia  rank  in  the  community;  and  there  was, 
'beaides,  a  very  strong  feeling  about  having  sons  to  carry  on  the 
name,  to  perform  the  rites  of  the  dead,  and  to  bring  offerings  to 
the  fane.  It  was  these  considerations  which  appeared  chiefly  to 
provide  the  motive  in  primitive  marriages. 

No  matter  under  what  aspect  uncivilized  man  \&  considered, 
he  contradicts  all  preconceived  notions  as  to  hia  fundamental 
instincts  and  their  action  on  his  life  :  not  one  instinct  is  appar- 
reatly  beyond  the  power  of  opinion,  prejudice,  or  religion.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  trait  that  is  quito  invariable.  Even  modes  of 
expressing  feelings  by  gestare  are  not  the  aame  universally.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  this  fact.  The 
Malays  always  sit  down  on  speaking  to  a  superior  ;  the  Todaa  of 
the  Nilgherry  Uills  show  respect  by  "  raising  the  open  hand  to 
the  face,  resting  the  thumb  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  ";  in  an- 
othi'r  district  it  ia  good  form  to  turn  one's  bock  on  a  person  in 
sign  of  respect,  "ospecialiy  when  speaking  to  him."  According 
Krt*ycinet,  "  tears  were  recognized  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  aa 
tsign  of  happiness";  blushing  is  said  to  be  unknown  among  tho 
Bnsilian  Indiana,  but  after  long  intercourse  with  Europeans 
tho  weakness  begins  to  appear. 

As  regards  what  i»  considered  proper  and  improper  in  tho 
matter  of  clothing,  of  course  thure  id  no  standard  other  than  cus- 
tom. Wallace  tells  us  of  the  women  of  the  Amazon  districts  who, 
in  deference  to  European  feelings,  sometimes  wore  a  few  depreciv- 
tory  garments ;  but  when  they  did  so,  they  used  to  feel  extremely 
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0^>tore-in«iTiage  seenaj  tA  one  time  to  have  boon  rerj  wid 
qmad,    and    marriage    by     purchase    became     the    pnc 
among  many  endogamoaa  tribee.      Exogamy  eeems  almiKt 
imply   marriage   by  captnre.      Writers  do  not  appear  to  b« 
•greed  that  there  ever  was  a  period  of  unlimited  promi«cui^. 
is  held  by  eouut  Utat  there  always  existed  a  tendency  to  form  in 
groups  with  a  woman  as  centre.     Polyandry  is  regarded  03 
earlier  practice  than  [Kilygamy.     Polyandry,  in  differant  foi 
luu   been  traced  almost  universally ;  often  in  what  is  called  in 
higher  stage,  when  the  men  who  had  one  wife  between  them  wen 
all  brothers.     In  that  case,  all  her  children  were  regarded  as  thi 
offspring  of  the  eldest  brother. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  instances  which  show  how  littli 
ground  there  is  for  the  common  opinion  that,  in  all  essentials,  ha< 
man  nature  tends  to  organize  the  family  relationships  on  the  sand 
plaUj  the  sexee  remaining  practically  unvaried  in  their  place  an( 
function  in  the  state.  That  such  fundamental  facts  about  mankinl 
Iiave  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  is  one  of  thi 
gigantic  fallacies  uix)n  which  we  have  built  so  many  theories  and  a< 
many  institutions.  Not  only  do  nices  differ  in  social  forms  and  kW 
tions,  but  even  virtue  and  vice  change  places.  There  are  coanlriii 
where  parricide  is  described  as  "not  a  crime,  but  a  custom*' 
there  are  others  where  the  father,  or,  rather,  the  head  of  the  family; 
is  regarded  almost  as  a  god. 

Ideas  of  what  is  becoming  and  attractive  also  vary  in  such  l 
manner  as  to  lead  one  to  despair  of  ever  finding  a  rational  philo 
Sophie  theory  of  the  beautiful.  In  Guinea  the  men  have  thei] 
skin  ornamented  with  elaborate  patterns,  like  a  Morris  wall-paperj 
and  in  the  Deccan  the  women  present  an  effective  cutaneous  ap 
poarance  resembling  dowered  damask.  They  cut  the  designs  ou  tlit 
flesh  with  as  much  heroism  as  the  modem  civilized  w>>  \  -s 

in  her  waist  or  the  civilized  young  man  wears  intol. 
In  some  cases  there  nppears  to  be  a  sort  of  beginning  of  landscai^ 
art  on  the  bodies  of  these  devoted  savages.     The  dread  of  poii 
seems  to  deter  them  not  at  all. 

Among  many  nices  there  is  no  fear  of  death,  as,  for  iustancei 
the  Paraguays,  tlie  Foejoans,  and  the  negroes  of  Dahomey.  Tlu 
Ohinoao  seem  to  share  this  indiffureMce,  uinco  among  them,  as  i 
w»U  known,  a  man  condemned  to  bo  executed  can  bny  a  mtk 
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Primitive  notions  of  religion  are  only  less  remarkable  than 
some  nio<lern  onea.  Savages  often  get  angry  with  their  goda  ; 
indued,  even  the  Romans  used  to  lose  patience  and  take  to  ston- 
ing the  sacred  images.  The  Nicobar  Islanders  put  up  scarecrows 
to  frighten  away  the  deity,  and  Burton  once  heard  an  old  Esca 
roman,  who  was  suffering  from  toothache,  offer  up  the  following 
jrayer:  "O  Allah,  may  thy  teeth  ache  like  minel  0  Allah, 
ay  thy  gums  be  as  sore  as  mine  are  now!" 

That  primitive  people  have  no  narrow  preconceptions  as  to 
the  personal  appearance  of  their  deities  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  •*  when  the  missionaries  introduced  a  printing-press 
into  Fecjee,  the  heathen  at  once  declared  it  to  be  a  god.*'  * 

In  short,  we  are  forced  either  to  give  up  even  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  primitive  habits  and  ideas  of  mankind,  or  to  resign 
ourselves  to  surrender  any  pot  theory  about "  hunmu  nature  "  which 
we  may  happen  to  cherish.  And  having  submitted  to  that  pain- 
ful sacritice,  we  are  rewarded  by  6nding  another  belief  in  the 
place  of  the  former  one,  which  is,  after  all,  more  inspiring.  We 
discover  that  "  human  nature"  need  not  be  a  perpetual  obstacle 
to  change,  to  hope,  and  to  progress,  as  we  have  hitherto  made  it ; 
but  that  it  is  the  very  instrument  or  material  through  which  that 
change,  that  hope,  and  that  progress  can  be  achieved. 

MoxA  Caibd. 


*  "  PrehtBtoric  IHrnM."   (Qaotod  bjr  Lubbock  from  Kolsebue.) 
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The  most  serious  question  which  faces  the  modern  world 
to-day  is  the  question  of  the  government  of  great  cities  under 
universal  suffrage.  There  is  hardly  any  political  or  social  pnatxle 
the  solution  of  which  has  not  to  be  worked  out  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  towns.  The  labor  problem,  for  instance,  is  almost 
exclusively  a  city  problem.  It  is  in  cities  the  great  labor  troubloi 
occur.    It  is  in  them  that  population  is  growing  most  rapidly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  population  in 
five  great  capitals  during  twenty  years,  ending  in  the  year  of  the 
latest  census: 


lasL 
imi. 


1881. 
S.80S.M 

1871. 

s.2M.aao 

isn. 

1.8B8.7M 

1872. 
1,SM,71B 

1887. 
702.IS7 

im. 

823.389 

1174. 
M8,1M 

18S8. 
I80,3S8 

UfTO. 
216.030 

19TS. 
21l.t8t 

1880. 
805.858 

1870. 

gtit.su 

ISSA. 


Far  from  being  dependent  for  their  increase  in  nnmliors,  as  tiie 
country  districts  are  in  the  main,  on  the  majority  of  births  over 
deaths,  they  grow  in  size  through  immigration  on  a  great  scale. 
In  all  the  leading  countries  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  men, 
women,  and  children  into  tliem.  Men  who  have  mmle  their 
fortunes  move  into  them  as  the  places  in  which  there  are  the  mi>.<»t 
varied  opportunities  for  such  pleasures  as  wealth  brings.  Men 
who  have  their  fortunes  still  to  make  crowd  into  them  as  th* 
places  in  which  there  are  the  bej;t  markets  and  the  beat  opening 
for  every  variety  of  talent. 

But  far  more  important  than  this  ie  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
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the  poor,  the  improvident,  the  disgracod,  the  criminals,  all  the 
adventurers  of  both  sexes,  are  consumed  with  the  passion  for 
eity  life.  There  is  hardly  any  unsnccessful  or  unfortunate  man 
in  the  United  States,  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy, 
pottessed  of  any  mental  activity  or  bodily  strength,  who  does  not 
think  his  condition  would  bo  bettered  by  getting  to  some  great 
capital.  The  laborers  are  even  more  eager  for  the  change  than 
the  other  classes.  A  disgust  with  country  life  has  spread,  or  is 
Bprcading,  among  workingmen  in  all  these  countries.  Farmers 
in  England  and  France  complain  that,  in  spite  of  the  aid  of 
machinery,  farming  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  through 
iwantof  hands.  The  new  generation  are  unwilling  to  cultivate 
the  earth  any  longer,  or  endure  the  solitude  of  farm  life,  if  they 
can  possibly  avoid  it. 

The  cities  themselvea  do  everything  to  stimulate  this  move- 
ment. Parks  and  gardens,  cheap  concerts,  free  museums  and 
art  galleries,  cheap  means  of  conveyance,  model  lodging-houses, 
rich  charities,  nich  as  every  city  is  now  offering  in  abundance  to 
all  comers,  are  so  many  indncements  to  country  poor  to  try  their 
luck  in  the  streets.  They  are  the  exact  equivalents,  as  an  invita- 
tion to  the  lazy  and  the  pleasure-loving,  of  the  Roman  circus 
and  free  flour  which  we  all  uso  in  explanation  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Empire.  They  are  Inxuriea  which  seem  to  be  within 
every  man's  reach  gratis,  and  they  act  with  tremendous  force  on 
the  rural  imagination.  Nor  is  there  as  yet  the  slightest  sign  of 
reaction.  The  great  transmigrations  of  the  world  are  in  the  main 
those  of  the  farmers  from  one  farm  to  another  ;  but  there  is  no 
Bign  among  the  poor  of  a  return  to  the  country  of  those  who  have 
once  tasted  the  sweets  of  city  life.  That  this  aversion  from  the 
land  among  the  masses  should  bo  contemporaneous  with  the  rapid 
aprcad  of  Ilenry  George's  theory,  that  poverty  iadue  to  the  diffl- 
r    ■  I  getting  hpld  of  ground  to  cultivate,  is  surely  a 

\  :  :  il  phenomenon.     Its  succeas,  however,  has  been 

inainty  in  the  towns.  He  has  had  but  few  disciples  among  the 
lagricultural  population,  and  I  suspect  that  even  in  the  towns,  if 
pH  were  possible  to  analyze  the  grounds  on  which  hia  followers 
have  taken  up  his  gospel,  it  would  be  found,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
t«^n,  that  land,  in  their  minds,  simply  stood  for  wealth  in  general, 
and  that  they  thought  of  it  as  something  that  yielded  ground 
rent  or  house  rent  rather  than  as  something  that  grew  crops. 
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yy-  Though  lust,  not  least,  the  opportuoities  for  concealment,  for 
escaping  observation,  or,  in  other  words,  of  soouring  solitude, 
which  great  masses  of  population  afford,  make  the  citiea  very 
attractive  to  criminals.  They  are  the  chosen  homes  of  cverjbodj 
inclined  to,  or  actually  living,  a  life  of  crime  or  a  life  bordering' 
on  crime.  Gamblers,  thieves,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  brothel 
kcepera,  and  the  great  army  of  those  who  shirk  regular  indostrj, 
all  throng  to  the  city  as  the  place  which  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  talents.  The  last-named 
class  forms  in  every  city  a  very  large  body  of  persons  who,  though 
not,  strictly  8]>eakiug,  part  of  the  criminal  population,  lire  on  it 
or  through  it,  and  readily  descend  into  its  ranks. 

This  tendency  is  aggravated  in  this  country  by  immigration, 
especially  in  the  case  of  New  York,  which  is  the  great  receiving 
port  for  such  additions  to  our  population  as  come  from  Europe, 
In  spite  of  frequent  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of 
apjwsarances  to  the  contrary  created  by  such  excesses  as  those 
of  the  Anarchists  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere.,  the  bulk  of  the 
European  immigrants  to  this  country  are  orderly,  industrions: 
people  who  have  contributed  much  to  its  material  prosperity, 
and  have  made,  by  the  sums  of  money  they  bring  with  them,  no 
less  than  by  their  labor,  by  no  moans  insignificant  additions  to  itai 
capital.  They  have  undoubtedly  played  a  very  large  part  in  the 
opening  up  and  reclamation  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Allegha- 
nies  known  as  the  West.  Without  them  the  creation  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  which  we  are  now  so  frantically  trying 
to  protect  through  the  tariff,  would  have  been  impussil)le.  So  it 
will  not  do  to  throw  on  thom  all  the  responsibility  of  our  political 
disorders  and  shortcomings.  But  nobody  can  deny  that  they 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  city  gov- 
ernment under  universal  suilrago. 

Every  ship-load  of  immigrants  which  lands  in  New  York  con- 
tains a  certain  pro^>ortion  of  what  may,  for  political  purpoees.  bo 
culled  sediment — that  is,  of  persona  with  no  fixod  trade  or  ciaJlin 
or  any  kind  of  industrial  training,  who  started  with  hot  littlo 
money  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  pay  tbcir  paaaH^e  at  iiea. 
To  some  of  those  New  York  is  as  far  as  they  want  to  '))o«t 

of  them  it  is  as  far  as  they  can  go,  and  they  at  one    '  ;  the 

legion  of  what  the  French  call  "  decUixgig" — that  is,  of  social 
adventurers  who  are  compelled  to  live  either  by  manaal  labor  or 
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by  thoir  wits  ;  and  there  ie,  of  course,  no  one  who  ha«  any  wita 
who  dooH  not  prefer  the  latter.  That  they  furnish  constant  rcen- 
foroements  to  the  vicious  and  cnmiaal  elements  of  the  population 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say.  More  than  this,  they  furnish  the 
puzalo  of  philosophers  and  the  despair  of  statesmen. 

It  is  impossiblo  to  discnas  this  subject,  as  far  as  Nev  York  is 
concerned,  without  diatin^ishing  between  the  influence  on  poli- 
tics of  the  different  nationalities  which  are  rcproeented  in  the  vot- 
ing population  of  the  city.  The  two  which  play  the  leading  part 
are  the  Qeroians  and  the  Irish.  At  the  last  census  their  numbers 
were  about  equal.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their  politi- 
cal activity,  partly  owing  to  difference  of  temperament,  partly  to 
difference  of  training.  The  Germans  are  a  slow,  plodding,  some- 
what phlegmatic,  and  very  serious  people,  who,  as  Dr.  Von  Holst^ 
in  a  review  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  truly  says,  in  the  feverish  inten- 
sity of  American  activity,  with  their  moderate  and  sober  ideals, 
quiet  and  steady  energy,  and  modest  self-confidence,  act  as  a 
wholesome  leaven. 

The  Irish  are  quick,  passionate,  impetuous,  impressionable, 
easily  inflaenced,  and  with  a  hereditary  disposition  to  personal 
loyalty  to  a  leader  of  some  sort.  Their  immigration  is  a  more  ig- 
norant one  than  the  German — indeed,  I  might  say  less  civilized. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  but  little,  if  any,  industrial  training, 
while  th^  Germans  have  a  great  deal.  There  are  probably  ten 
Germans  who  come  here  with  a  trade  of  some  sort  for  one 
Iridhman,  and  their  trades  are  apt  to  be  skilled  ones  which  no 
man  can  successfully  follow  without  having  some  sort  of  mental 
discipline  and  steadiness  of  character.  The  Germans,  too.  come 
with  mora  or  less  affection  for  the  government  they  have  left 
behind  and  pride  in  its  success.  The  Irish  come  with  hatred 
for  their  home  government  bred  in  their  very  bones.  What  is, 
peritaps,  as  serious  a  difference  lis  any  is  that  all  classes  of 
GcnDsna,  except  the  military  aristocracy,  are  represented 
in  the  German  immigration.  It  has  always  a  mixture  of  eda- 
eaied  men  and  successful  business  men  who  are  on  excellent 
terns  with  their  humbler  countrymen,  and  united  to  them 
by  all  the  usual  social  and  political  ties.  It  is  the  mi&fortune  of 
the  Irish  that  their  educated  class  and  successful  business  class 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  separated  from  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion at  home  by  differences  of  race  and  religion,  which  continue 
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under  the  nev  ekies ;  and  the  religions  diffcrcnooa  occasioi 
treat  Americans  to  the,  to  them,  astonishing  phenomena  known 
"  Oraugo  riots."  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  the  poor  Irish  w 
drop  down  into  the  New  York  streets  as  a  deposit  from  each  8Ui 
cessive  wave  of  immigration  find  tbemselres  without  respc^ctali] 
natural  leaders,  and  s  ready  prey  to  sharp-witted  political  itd 
venturers.  They  are  separated  from  Americans,  too,  not  only  b 
difference  of  habits,  traditions,  and  ideals,  but  by  difference  o 
religion — perhaps  the  most  formidable  barrier  of  alL  They  haT 
to  contend  against  that  druud  of  Catholicism  which  has  now  b4 
come  among  all  classes  of  Anglo-Saxons,  whether  religious  m 
sceptical,  an  integral  part  of  their  mental  and  moral  make-up 
And  the  Irish  soon  learn  to  regard  the  Americans,  as  tliey  han 
learned  through  sorrowful  experience  to  regard  the  well-to-di 
class  in  their  own  country,  as  in  some  sort  lawful  political  prey; 
whom  it  is  not  improper  to  tax,  if  they  get  a  chance,  withoa 
mercy  or  compunction. 

What  makes  this  all  the  more  formidable  is  that  they  ham 
^miliarity  with  {xilitical  machinery,  without  haying  any  politica 
experience;  that  is,  they  know  all  about  voting  and  agitating  am 
canvassing,  but  they  hare  never  yet  elected  legislators  who  wen 
responsible  for  the  government  under  which  they  lived,  whom  the; 
could  fairly  call  to  account  if  their  affairs  were  mismanaged,  oi 
of  whose  misconduct  they  felt  the  direct  effects.  In  olhq 
words,  they  have  never  had  the  only  political  training  whicl 
develops  public  spirit  or  a  sense  of  public  morality  —  the  strong] 
est  argument  of  all,  to  my  mind,  for  Irish  home  rule.  Iris 
parliamentary  elections  are,  in  fact,  as  a  moans  of  politiu 
tnuning,  complete  shams.  Nor  have  the  Irish  had  acr 
educating  experience  in  the  conduct  of  their  local  affair^ 
The  consequence  is  that  a  large  body  of  the  Irish  voters  in  oa 
large  cities  enter  on  the  game  of  politics  in  what  may  be  calUni  I 
predatory  state  of  mind,  without  any  sense  of  public  duty,  or  a 
community  of  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  (ftx-payers.  When  w< 
ddd  to  all  this  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  large  body  of  immi 
grants  who  land  in  this  country  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Englia 
language,  and  therefore  can  at  once  become  ao.  with  tbi 

ins  and  outs  of  the  spoils  system  as  practised  by ^uvos,  aw 

with  the  wholesystemof"  pulls  "by  which  justice  is  denied  or  pel 
verted,  the  public  money  converted  into  "boodle,"  and  places  wo] 
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by  the  incompetpnt,  the  part  they  play  in  aggraTuting  the  pnzzle 
of  city  government  is  not  surprising.  As  voters  simply,  the 
Bohemians  and  Polos  arc  just  as  manageable  as  they  are. 
In  what  is  called  "  the  banner  Republican  district  "  in  this  city, 
the  Kighth,  in  which  the  late  Johnny  O'Brien  held  sway,  there 
are  but  few  Irish.  The  bulk  of  the  voters  are  Slavs  of  one 
denomination  or  another,  and  follow  a  leader  with  just  such 
fidelity  as  the  Irish,  but  they  do  not  know  enough  to  get  hold  of 
offioea.  They  do  not  secure  any  of  the  prizes  of  corruption  ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  language  and  un- 
familiar with  the  machinery  by  which  a  share  in  the  electoral 
plunder  can  be  obtained. 

Though  last,  not  least,  the  temptation  to  immigrants  who  have 
no  skilled  trade  and  are  averse  to  manual  labor,  and  yet  have  a 
little  more  push  and  intelligence  than  the  mass  of  their  compa- 
triots, to  go  into  the  liquor  business  in  Now  York,  owing  to  the 
with  which  licenses  are  obtained,  '\a  very  strong,  and  the 
Irish  fall  victims  to  it  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  class 
of  new-comers.  But  very  little  capital  is  required  ;  in  fact, 
hardly  any,  as  credit  for  liquor  is  readily  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillers and  brewers  by  pushing  fellows,  and  the  furniture  and 
fixturee  of  a  "  rum-hole  "  involve  but  little  outlay.  With  a  barrel 
of  chesp  whiskey,  which  can  bo  cosily  increased  by  adulteration, 
and  a  few  kega  of  bcor  on  hand,  an  energetic  new-comer  in  New 
York  not  only  obtains  at  once  the  means  of  livelihood,  but  finds 
^Jiimsclf  speedily  a  prominent  social  and  political  figure  in  his 
"irard,  whom  men  tliat  he  tliinks  highly  placed  consider  it  worth 
their  while  to  flatter,  or  cajole,  or  encourage.  And  the  ease  with 
rhich  he  can  enter  the  liquor  business, — an  ease  the  like  of  which 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  civilized  city, — and  his  joy  at  find- 
ing that  in  a  rum-shop  he  has  made  the  first  step  in  what  seems  to 
himapnblic  career,  naturally  affect  profoundly  the  imagination  of 
hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  both  hero  and  at  home,  who  know 
something  about  him  and  watch  his  progress,  and  form  their  esti- 
mate of  American  politics  and  morals  from  his  example. 

It  was  unfortunate    tliat    the  change    in    the    constitution 
of    this    State    in    1846.    establishing    universal    suffrage,    oc- 
curred siniultaneoualy  with  the    beginning  of  the  great  tide  of 
cmigrutioD  which  followed  the  Irish  famine.     Its  result  was  that 
|tbe  city  was  soon  flooded  with  a  largo  bodj^  of  ignorant  voters. 
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who  ftt  once  furnished  political  specnlators  with  a  new  field 
tliuir  iHHiuUar  tulcnU.  Within  six  ycATs  thejr  produced  a  kind  of 
demiigoguo  proTiouslj  nnknown  to  the  American  public  m  the 
I)cr8on  of  Fernando  Wood,  who,  by  their  aid,  got  into  the  mayor- 
alty in  1854 — tho  first  of  his  kind  who  ha<l  ever  done  bo,  for  ho 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  adventurer,  with  no  standing 
in  the  business  community.  It  was  really  he  who  organized  New 
York  city  politics  on  what  may  be  called  a  criminal  basis  ;  tbat 
is,  ho  diacoYered  the  use  which  might  be  made  in  politics  of  tho 
newly-arrived  foreigner,  and  the  part  which  the  liquor -dealers  and 
all  kcej)cr8  of  criminal  or  semi-criminal  drinking-placcs  might  be 
made  to  piny  in  maintaining  party  diBcipIino  and  organisation. 
In  controlling  a  body  of  ignorant  voters,  who  did  not  read,  no 
agents  could  be  so  nscful  as  the  keepers  of  '' resorts"  in  which 
men  congregated  in  the  evening,  and  at  which  they  got  credit  for 
both  food  and  drink. 

Consequently  the  liquor-dealer,  whether  as  a  keeper  of  a  bar, 
or  of  a  "  dive,"  or  of  a  brothel,  or  of  a  cheap  hotel,  rapidly  rose 
into  the  political  prominence  which  be  has  ever  since  enjoyed- 
lie  became  a  captain  of  ten,  or  of  fifty,  or  of  a  hundred,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  rum-shop  and  his  own  capacity  for  leader- 
ship. He  rapidly  took  the  place  in  politics  which  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  was  hold  by  the  foremen  of  the  volunteer  fire 
companies,  as  a  centre  of  political  influence  and  as  the  trans- 
mitter to  the  various  wards  of  the  will  of  the  gods  of  the  Tammany 
Society.  Wood  was  succeeded  as  a  boss  by  Tweed,  and  Tweed, 
of  course,  brought  the  Wood  system  to  perfection.  He  gave  the 
liquor-dealers  increased  political  weight,  and  made  his  way  to  tbtt 
hearts  of  the  tenement-house  population  by  lavisl'  '■  s,  such 

as  the  distribution  of  tree  coal  in  winter,  which  v  aJ  never 

thought  of,  and  with  a  sncccss  which  may  be  eetimated  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  reelected  to  the  State  Senate  by  his  constituents  whilo 
the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  world  above  them  waa  ringing  with 
the  e.xposure  of  his  frauds  and  thefta 

How  Tweed  passed  away  everybody  knows.  He  was  tho  vie 
tim  of  his  own  excess.  He  might  have  stolen  with  perfect  im- 
punity for  a  long  period,  had  ho  been  more  modoratc.  He  was 
ruined  by  the  scale  on  which  he  did  bis  work.  Uat  his  systeai 
remained,  and  in  duo  time  produced  a  sticcoasor  in  the  person  of 
John  Kelly,  who  had  profited  by  Tweed's  oxamplo,  pmctixcd  the 
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it  Greek  tnaxim  "not  too  much  of  anything,"  simply  made 
irery  cundidatc  pay  handsomely  for  his  nomination,  pocketed  the 
money  himself,  and,  whether  he  rendered  any  account  of  it  or  not, 
lied  in  possesisiou  of  a  handsome  fortune.  Llis  policy  woe  the 
Bry  safe  one  of  making  the  city  money  go  &a  far  as  possible 
among  the  workers  by  compelling  every  office-holder  to  divide  bis 
salary  and  perquisites  with  a  number  of  other  persons.  In  this 
way  no  one  person  made  the  gains  known  under  Tweed,  but  a  far 
greater  number  were  kept  in  a  state  of  contentment,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  exposures  was  thus  averted  or  greatly  lessened. 

The  more  the  Tammaoy  organization  had  to  roly  on  the  liquor- 
dealers,  the  more  certain  and  rapid  was  the  transfer  of  its  govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  the  criminal  class.  By  criminal  class  I  do 
not  mean  simply  the  class  which  commits  highway  robbery  or 
burglary,  or  receives  stolen  goods,  or  keeps  gambling-houses  or 
hoQses  of  ill-fame.  I  mean  not  these  only,  but  all  who  associate 
with  them  in  political  work,  and  who  share  political  spoils  with 
them ;  who  help  to  shield  them  from  judicial  pursuit  either  by 
their  inflnenco  with  the  district  attorney  or  with  the  police  jus- 
tices, or  with  the  police  ;  in  other  words,  both  the  actual  perpe- 
trators of  crimes  and  those  who  are  not  repelled  by  them  and 
aro  willing  to  profit  in  politics  by  their  activity. 

Ab  I  have  said  before,  e^ich  of  the  numerous  small  sets,  or 
"  gangs,"  of  which  this  world  is  made  np  has  its  "  hejidquar- 
ters"  at  some  liquor-store,  or  bar,  or  club,  the  keeper  of  which 
is  its  political  guide  and  friend  in  times  of  trouble  ;  and  he  is 
under  a  constant  impulse  to  push  the  political  fortunes  of 
his  clients  and  demand  recognition  for  them  so  as  to  justify  their 
reliance  on  him  and  respect  for  him.  As  long  as  Democratic  vic- 
tories in  this  city  have  to  bo  won  by  his  exertions,  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  or  impossible  to  gainsay  him.  Men  of  all  other  trades 
and  callings  occasionally  retire  from  "  politics"  altogether,  for  a 
long  or  short  period.  But  the  liquor-dealer  never  retires.  Ho  re- 
mains an  agitator,  organizer,  and  counsellor  by  virtue  of  his  call- 
ing. His  "  place  "  is  the  centre  of  political  gossip.  Ue  knows 
moTv  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  ward  or  district  than  anybody 
else— who  hates  whom  ;  who  is  going  to  "  get  even  "  with  whom  ; 
Lirhat  Billy  lias  been  promised,  or  why  he  did  not  get  it;  from  whom 
Fake  borroweil  his  aasessmont,  and  how  much  ho  owes  Barney, 
and  what  "  deals  ''  aro  in  progress  or  havo  been  ooutomphttcd. 
VUt.  CL. — so.  403.  4G 
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CoMBqnemtlr,  cTcnr  orgnntsaUon  which  coaiit«  en  him  .< 

and  more  to  pass  into  his  hands  and  thoso  of  his  cnsU .  < 

Tliii  ti?ndency  has  been  strong  in  Tammanr  for  manj  yci 
It  has  ended  in  excluding  nearly  all  men  of  good  character  a 
re8])cctablc  aGsociatious  from  its  management.  The  public,  wh 
raanembera  that  it  naed  lo  have  prominent  lawjen  and  bosia 
man  among  its  sachems  and  on  its  Executire  Committee,  is  habi 
•llj startled  at  finding  it  in  charge  of  liquor-dealen  and  "toaghi 
The  remedj  so  often  proposed,  of  taking  awa;  the  charter  wbj 
the  Tammany  Society  obtained  in  its  early  and  butter  days  ai 
eemi-charitable  organization,  is  puerile  on  its  face.  The  only  i 
of  the  charter  of  the  organization  as  at  present  oonatitoted  is 
enable  it  to  own  real  estate.  Bnt  it  does  not  need  to  own  t 
estate  in  order  to  exist  and  flourish.  It  conld  get  on  jnst  as  n 
vith  a  hirL<d  hall  as  with  a  hall  in  fee  simple.  Its  strength 
repeat,  lies  in  the  control  it  exerts  over  the  ignorant,  criminal,! 
vicious  classes  through  ita  liqnor-dealers,  who  never  couc4 
themselves  in  the  least  about  the  charter,  and  do  not  need  to 
so.  It  can  exert  all  its  present  strength  without  any  legal  orgai 
sation  whatever,  like  any  other  political  club.  Its  original  a 
Btruction,  and  design,  and  history  are  important  in  only  one  w| 

No  organization  such  as  it  now  is  could  be  started  in  c 
day  ;  that  is,  the  vicious  and  criminal  class  could  not  in  a 
large  city  get  up  a  club  or  association  which  would  have  the  < 
heronce,  prestige,  and  authority  that  Tammany  has.  The  atten 
would  be  a  failure  from  the  outset,  even  if  the  or  li 

not  succumb  to  the  attacks  of   the  police.     No  ci^  ni 

nity  would  witness  with  calm  or  indifference  the  deliberate  fora 
tion  of  a  combination  which  was  plainly  hostile  to  puhlin  prospi 
ity  and  order,  or  the  efficient  administration  of  jnsiice.  Stops  won 
soon  be  taken  to  break  it  up,  or  discredit  it  in  some  manner,  so 
to  destroy  its  attractiveness  to  its  supporters.  Mfr-'— -'lip  la 
would  bring  such  disrepute  that  men  seeking  any  f  .  in  t 

respectable  business  or  professional  chiss  would  be  unwilling 
belong  to  it ;  politicians  would  bo  afraid  to  have  it  known  tl 
they  relied  on  it,  and  it  would  rapidly  go  to  pieces  or  lie  reduced 
insignificance,  even  if  it  fora  short  periotl  managed  to  show  po\ 

The  reason  why  the  Tammany  Society  manages  to  stand 
ground  is  that  it  is  nearly  a  century  old,  and  for  fully  half  ti 
time  was  a  real  political  club,  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
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diffnsion  of  certain  political  ideas  which  were,  dnringall  that  jwri- 
od,  making  a  considerable  noise  in  tike  world,  and  effecting  great 

ITemmental  changes  in  many  civilized  countries.  The  leading 
men  of  the  party  which  was  the  exponent  of  these  ideas  in  this 
Stato  belonged  to  it,  and  a  share  in  its  managenient  was  one  of  the 
rewards  of  some  kind  of  prominence  in  the  M'orld  outside,  either 
politicnl  or  professional  or  commercial.  Of  course  this  gave  it, 
in  process  ot  time,  great  political  weight.  Any  organization  which 
baa  managed  to  exist  and  flourish  for  half  a  century  acquires  groat 
prestige  in  a  society  as  changeful  as  ours,  in  which  organizations 
of  all  aorta  rise,  flourish,  and  fade  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  in 
which  even  the  most  brilliant  local  repntatious  eo  soon  pass  out 
of  men's  memories.  With  the  aureole  thus  acquired  Tam- 
many came  down  almost  to  1850.  Soon  after  that  the 
ricioua  element  began  gradually  to  enter  it  and  secure  con- 
trol of  it,  and  drive  politics,  in  the  best  sense  of  tiie  term,  out  of 
it,  but  with  80  little  outward  sign  of  what  was  going  on  that  the 
change,  when  suddenly  revealed  in  Tweed's  day,  gavo  the  public 
a  shock  of  surprise. 

Old  Xew- Yorkers  learned  then  that  what  had  seemed  to 
their  youthful  imagination  a  sort  of  temple  of  liberty,  of 
which  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  too  much 
given  up  to  Southern  worship  of  negro  slavery,  had  really 
been  tjtken  possession  of  by  a  lot  of  tramps  and  converted  into  a 
"  boozing  ken."  But  they  got  over  this  shock  somewhat  after 
Tweed's  day  and  the  establishment  of  Tilden's  supremacy  in 
Democratic  councils,  and  an  air  of  rcsjiectability  once  more  began 
to  surround  the  ancient  edifice.  It  did  not,  however,  Ia«t  for  very 
long.  The  process  of  degeneration  sot  in  once  more.  The  crim- 
inal classes  renewed  their  activity,  and  they  were  in  full  possession 
before  Tilden's  death :  but  once  more,  and  in  spite  of  everything, 
the  age  of  the  edifice,  the  traditions  which  surrounded  it,  pre- 
vented the  public  from  realizing  what  was  passing  within.  It 
consequetitly  almost  astounded  poo<l  people  the  other  day  to 
(jaarn  how  few  meinlwrs  of  the  Executive  Committee  could   be 

lid  to  have  any  rt^nlly  lawful  occupation  outside  politics,  or  any 
genuine  connection  with  the  respectable  business  or  socini  world. 
Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  urban  life  than  the  way  in  which  religious  and  phil- 
•ntiiropio  people  ignore  the  close  connection  between  municipr.l 
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politics  and  the  various  evils  about  which  they  are  most  ci 
ccrned.  All  tbo  churches  occupy  themselvca,  in  a  grtsater  or  I 
degree,  with  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor.  Charitable  assoc 
tioues  spciul  hundreds  of  tlioussvnda  every  year  in  trying  to  impra 
their  pliyisical  condition.  A  conference  of  Protestant  minisU 
met  in  this  city  two  yoars  ago  to  consider  the  best  means  of  rev 
ing  ruligioiis  interest  among  tho  working  clusees  and  indacing 
larger  number  of  them  to  attend  church  on  Sundays.  Of  couj 
these  gentlemen  did  not  sock  an  increase  in  the  number  of  churc 
goers  !i8  an  end  in  itself.  The  Protestant  churches  do  not,  as  t 
Catholic  Cliurch  does,  ascribe  any  serious  spiritual  efficacy 
more  bodily  presence  at  religious  worship.  Protestant  ministi 
ask  people  to  go  to  church  in  tho  hope  that  tho  words  which  th 
will  bear  "  with  their  outward  ears  may  bo  so  grafted  inwardly 
their  hearts  that  they  may  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living 
What  was  remarkable  in  the  debates  of  this  conference,  therefoi 
was  tho  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  very  euccessf  ul  rivalry  wi 
tho  religion  whicih,  as  an  influence  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  f<] 
eign  population,  politics  in  this  city  carries  on.  The  same  thi 
may  bo  aaid,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  charitable  asgociatioc 
No  one  would  got  from  their  speeches  or  rej>orts  an  inkling 
the  solemn  fact  that  the  newly-urrived  immigrant  who  settJos 
Now  York  gets  tenfold  more  of  his  notions  of  American  rig 
and  wrong  from  city  politics  than  ho  gets  from  tho  city  miada 
aries,  or  tho  schools,  or  the  mission  chapels  ;  and  yet  such  is  t 
case.  I  believe  it  is  quite  within  tho  truth  to  say  that,  as  a  mm 
influence  on  tho  poor  and  ignorant,  the  clergyman  and  phili 
thropist  are  hopelessly  distanced  by  tho  politician. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  tho  poor  immigrant  who  dro 
down  in  New  York  generally  comes  from  a  country  in  which  t 
idea  that  the  public  functionaries  aro  the  servants  of  the  peop] 
or  the  product  of  popular  selection,  has  not  as  yet  jien-  U 

popular  mind.     Ho  is  apt  to  hold  on  still,  in  a  blind,  u  i 
way,  to  tho  old  doctrine  that  the  powers  that  be  aro  of  God 
that  what  a  man  in  authority  says  or  does  is,  in  s( 
expression  of  the  national  morality.     He  has  not  a-  b 

criticise  public  oflicers  or  call  them  to  account.  Ilo  obeys  tbei 
he  seeks  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them.  Iloaccr;  *■  -'  ?rdw 
siong,  if  unfavorable,  as  misfortunes;  if  favorable,  a*^  ..    i 

does  not  dream  of  apxtcaliug  against  them  to  public  opinioo,  for 
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iloes  not  know  what  public  opinion  is.  No  sooner  has  he  estab- 
lished himst'lf  iu  a  touemont-house  or  a  boarding-house  than  he 
finds  himself  face  to  face  with  three  functionaries  who  represent  to 
him  the  goternmont  of  his  new  country — the  police  jtistice  of  the 
district,  the  police  captain  of  his  precinct, and  tlie  political  "dis- 
trict leader."  Theee  are,  to  liim,  the  Federal,  State  and  munici- 
pal governments  rolled  into  one.  He  docs  not  read  Story  or  Hryce. 
He  knows  nothing  about  the  limitation  of  jiowers,  or  the  division 
of  fipheres,  or  constitutional  gnaraiitcoa. 

What  he  learns  very  soon  is  that,  if  he  makes  himself  obnox- 
ious to  the  captain  of  tho  precinct,  ho  may  be  visited  with 
BO  much  vexation  as  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ward :  that  if  he 
would  avoid  the  severities  of  tlie  police  justice  whenever  he 
has  a  little  scrimmage  with  one  of  hia  neighbors,  or  gets  into 
"  trouble "  of  any  description,  ho  must  have  a  mediator  or 
protector,  and  this  mediator  or  protector  must  bo  "tho  district 
Icwlor  "  or  a  politician  belonging  to  one  party  or  the  other.  He 
then  perceives  very  soon  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  ours  is 
not  a  government  of  laws,  but  a  government  of  "pulls."  When 
he  goes  into  the  only  court  of  justice  of  which  he  has  any  know- 
ledge, he  is  told  he  must  have  a  "  pull "  on  tho  magistrate 
or  he  will  fare  hsuWy.  When  he  opens  a  liqnor-store,  he  is  told  ho 
must  have  a  '*  pull  "  on  the  police  in  order  not  to  he  "  raided  "  or 
arrested  for  violation  of  a  mysterious  sometliing  which  ho  hears 
called  "law."  He  learns  from  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
iK'fH  lu're  longer  than  ho  that,  in  order  to  come  into  possession  of 
this  "pull,"  he  must soonre  the  friendship  of  tho  district  leader. 
These  throe  men  are  to  him  America.  Everything  else  in  the 
national  institutions  in  which  Americans  pride  themselves  ho 
only  sees  through  a  gl.oss  darkly,  if  ho  soea  it  at  all. 

If  he  is  a  man  of  parts  and  energy,  or  rises  above  the  condition 
of  A  manual  laborer  into  that  of  a  liquor-dealer  or  small  contractor, 
he  finds  him*elf  impeded  orhelpe<l  at  every  step  by  "  pulls."  If  he 
wanta  a  small-place  in  the  public  senice,  ho  must  have  a  "pull." 
If  he  want"  &  government  contract,  ho  must  have  a  "pull." 
\\T»<»tIier  he  want«  to  get  his  just  rights  under  it,  or  to  escape 
punishment  for  fraud  or  bad  work  in  the  execution  of  it,  he  must 
have  "a  pull."  In  the  ward  in  which  he  lives  he  never  comes 
acro«R  any  sign  of  moral  right  or  moral  wrong,  human  or  divine 
justice.     All  that  ho  learns  of  tho  ways  of  Providence  in  the  gov- 
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«mment  •>:  -.n.  dty  is  that  the  man  with  the  nicwi: 
what  he  v»nt«,  and  that  the  man  irith  no  "pulls"  -^ 
Kvery  rxp«^ricnce  of  the  manicipalitj  satiaiies  him  that  he  is 
iDj(  in  a  vurlJ  uf  faror  and  not  of  law.  He  hears  tlmt  lajrgi> 
of  money  are  Tot«l  every  year  for  the  deaoiitg  i)f  the  streets 
he  aces  that  they  are  not  cleaned.  He  hears  tiiat  it  is  forbid 
to  throw  out  dirt  and  aahee  into  the  highwuy,  hot  ho  ?>"■-  '' 
hit  neighbors  do  it  with  impuuity.  He  heare  tliat  ganiM 
and  boQMs  of  prosUtDtion  are  forhidden,  bnt  ho  «cos  thcni  <loti 
nMmng  trade  aU  aixyond  him.  Ho  bears  that  it  is  a  crime  to  k 
a  liquor-saloon  open  on  Saaday,  botlw  finds  the  one  he  frc»|ac 
isaBneceasi' '  '  iv  as  on  any  other  day.     lie  '  14 

UoeoMM  to  -  iild  be  granted  only  to  person         ^  a 

ebanctcr,  bnt  h«  sees  that  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  his  neig 
borfaood  get  them  and  keep  them  as  n.-ni]ily  as  any  a 
dae.  He  baa  come  o.er  the  se*  with  the  nut  ion  that  mag 
tratessfaonld  be  grarc  and  discreet  persons,  learned  in  the  la 
but  be  sees  seated  on  thcl>ench  in  his  own  district  bis  own  frien 
B'Ur  McCtrath,  who  plays  poker  every  nigbt  with  him  and  "t 
boys  "  in  )Iike  Grogana  saloon,  and  in  conrt  alway-s  gives  i 
CTonica  "a  show."  Nowhere  does  he  come  on  any  staudani 
propriety  or  fitness  in  the  transaction  of  public  business,  or  I 
any  recoenition  of  such  things  as  duty  or  honor  in  dealing  wi 
the  public  interests. 

Now,  what  chance  hare  the  city  missionaries  and  philanthl 
pists  of  making  themselves  felt  in  an  atr  \  gorl 

They  might  as  well  go  to  the  African  hen  ma 

Christians  by  dividing  their  preaching  time  with  the  nicdicia 
men,  as  to  try  to  make  an  impression  on  the  poor    '    '  j 

long  as  the  administration  of  its  affairs  is  a  staii  a 

God.  What  helpless  visionaries  they  must  seem  to  thousiiu 
as  they  wander  about  the  liquor-saloons  with  their  Bibles,  and  U 
their  tales  of  what  good  Americans  think  about  life  atvd  dea 
and  judgment,  and  about  the  prosperity  which  waits  on  the  h« 
est  man  and  good  citizen.  The  truth  is  that  any  one  who  occupi( 
himself  with  rhe  moral  and  religions  elevation  of  the  poor  in  tli 
city  can  no  more  disregard  politics  than  a  <1  j 

ical  disease,  can  refuse  to  take  notice  of    i. 
garbage.     He  must  not  only  take  politics  into  acoKmot  in 
work,  but  must  take  it  into  acconut  at  the  very  beginning. 


^Bimg 
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What  is  to  be  done  by  reformers  generally  to  iatrodace  a  new 
an<l  better  r6ginie  into  city  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe  fully 
within  the  limits  of  au  article  like  this.  There  are  certain  tilings, 
however,  which  have  been  fully  tried  and  have  so  plainly  failed  tlmt 
no  more  mention  should  be  made  of  them.  One  is  the  denunciation 
of  nnivcraal  suffrage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  universal  suffrage  has 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  city  government,  and  haa  lowered  the 
Btandanl  of  official  purity  and  fitness  ;  but,  to  use  the  slang  phrase, 
it  has  so  plainly  "  come  to  stay,"  and  is  so  firmly  lodged  in  the 
politiojil  arningements  of  most  civilized  nations,  that  it  is  a  mere 
waste  of  time  to  declaim  against  it.  Complaining  of  it  as  an 
obslMcleto  good  government  is  like  complaining  of  a  stormy  seaaa 
a  reason  for  giving  up  navigation. 

Another  is  reliance  on  the  State  Legislature  for  new  charters, 
or  for  the  expulsion  of  bad  men  from  office  by  special  legislation. 
This  mode  of  reform  was  begun  in  18^7,  when  the  Republican 
party  got  possession  of  the  State  government,  and  it  has  ended  in 
converting  the  interests  of  the  city  into  gambling-stakes  for 
Albany  politicians  to  play  with.  They  oust  each  other  from  city 
offices  with  no  more  reference  to  the  interests  of  city  tax-payera 
than  butchers  on  killing-day  to  the  feelings  of  the  oxen.  There 
have  been  eleven  charters  enacted  since  1846,  and  wo  have  now 
got  the  beat  of  them  all,  and  the  best  wo  are  in  the  least  likely  to 
get.  It  is  the  simplest,  and  puts  more  direct  power  into  the 
hands  of  tne  city  voters  than  they  have  over  had  before.  Ita 
excellence  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  concentrates  in  the  mayor  re- 
sponsibility for  appointments  to  all  the  leading  offices  except  the 
comDtrollershtp,  and  puts  the  control  of  taxation  in  the  hands 
of  »  small  body  of  conspicuous  men  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  this.  It  makes  every  election  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  the  voter.  No  com- 
munity ae  heterogeneous  as  ours  can  manage  its  affairs  succesafnily 
through  democratic  forms  without  reducing  to  its  lowest  possible 
point  the  number  of  executive  officers  whom  it  has  to  watch,  and 
call  to  account  when  things  go  wrong.  As  soon  as  responsibility  is 
widelydiffused  in  such  a  community,"  deals"  or  bargains  between 
politicians  for  the  division  of  the  offices  at  once  begin. 

For  we  have  among  our  other  difficulties  to  deal  with  the 
fact — in  some  of  its  aspects  a  tremendous  one — that  the  fifty  years 
ot  the  spoils  system  have  almost  destroyed  in  the  popular  mind  the 


I  with  public  offices.  Amonj^ 
active  politicians  ther  are  bov  alnuKt  uniT&rsallj  looked  upon,  as 
in  Franoe  ntwier  the  old  i^ime,  asfnmchiscsor  priTilegBa  aatlior- 
iatnig  the  holder  to  lerj  a  oertiua  amount  of  toll  on  the  State  for 
«  eerteia  limited  period.  Until  this  view  has  been  eradicatrd,  it 
ia  reaaooable  to  fear  that  a  large  municipal  legislature  or  council, 
which  iome  are  thinking  of,  woold  dmplT  be  a  reproduction  on  a 
■mailer  scale  of  the  Albany  Leyialatnre,  with  whoee  weaknesaec  and 
dflbeta  th«  public  by  tliis  time  is  tolerably  familiar,  ^t  is  safe  to 
mj  ihat,  as  things  are  to  day.  we  cannot  better  onrselree  by  any 
ebcBgee  in  the  framework  of  the  city  gorcmment  which  there  i« 
the  kaat  chance  of  obtaining  from  the  law-making  power,  except 
in  one  parttcalar,  and  that  ub  the  exaction  of  higher  qualifica* 
taooi  for  the  office  of  police  justice:^  The  poltoe  ma^stratea  are, 
aftar  the  mayor,  perhaps  the  most  important  city  officers.  They 
hare  a  more  direct  relation  to  municipal  health  and  morals  than 
any  other.  They  ought  to  be  lawyers,  of  at  least  seren  yean* 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  men  of  established  character  and  repute. 
At  present  there  is  no  standard  of  fitness  for  the  office  whaierer. 
Any  man  who  can  get  it  through  "  pulls  "  is  held  to  be  competent 
to  fill  it,  and  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  disposed  of  as  a  piece  of 
party  spoil  to  actire  local  politicians.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  this  exception,  we  hare  had  since  1885,  when  the  absolott^ 
pow«r  of  ^>p(Hntment  was  pat  into  the  mayor's  bands,  as  good  a 
scheme  of  local  govemment  as  we  hare  ever  had,  or  are  likely  to 
hare  within  any  period  worth  thinking  about  for  practical 
parpoMB. 

Hare  we,  then,  exhausted  our  resources  ?  Is  the  m)e  of  the 
criminal  classes  under  which  we  are  liring  at  this  moment  des- 
tined to  be  permanent  ?  Who  or  what  is  to  blame  for  it  ?  Can  it 
not  be  duben  off,  or  can  its  recnrroacc  not  be  prevented  ? 

The  answer  to  these  qaestions  is  comparativeJy  easy.  There 
is  nothing  unnatural  or  abnormal  in  our  condition.  It  is  the  plain 
and  natural  effect  of  causes  of  the  simplest  and  mo^t  obrions  kind. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  rery  odd  if  we  were  any  better  off  than  we  are, 
conadering  the  way  in  which  we  manage  onr  municipal  bnsineaa. 
The  objects  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  nearly  aa  definabit  as 
thow  of  a  railroad  company.  They  consLrt  simply  in  Knnnlvlng 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  locality  with  certain  c<  nf 

physical  health  and  comfort,  phu  the  edaoation  of  their  c. 
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TTie  work  is  paid  for  by  an  annual  subscription,  and  tho  execntivo 
officers  arc  elected  by  a  general  vote.  If  there  l)e  in  tliia  world  ii 
pljiin  moral  «ibligation,  it  is  the  obligation  which  rests  on  every 
inhabitant  to  use  his  vote  in  electing  tlioso  otlicers  solely  in  tho 
common  interest  of  himself  and  his  neighbors.  To  use  it  in  bis 
own  individual  interest,  or  in  the  interest  of  some  othor  corpora- 
tion or  body  of  persons  not  dwelling  in  the  locality  or  owning 
property  in  it,  is  of  etiictly  the  same  moral  quality  as  the  transac- 
tion called  "  wrecking  a  railroad,"  in  which  the  directors  of  a  rail- 
road corporation  ruin  it  either  for  their  own  personal  gain  or  in 
onlcr  to  contribute  to  tho  prosperity  of  some  other  railroad. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  breach  of  trust.  The  more  poor,  or  ignorant, 
or  helpless  neighbors  tho  inhabitant  of  a  municipal  corporation 
has.  tho  more  solemn  is  the  obligation  wliich  rests  on  him  to  use 
his  superior  intelligence  for  their  benefit,  lie  has  no  right  to  let 
them  be  swindled  by  clever  sharpers  if  he  can  prevent  it,  simply 
becanso  they  are  easily  duped.  lie  has  no  right  to  say  that,  as  ho 
can  take  cure  of  himself  in  any  event,  he  is  not  going  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  plight  of  those  who  have  neither  knowledge 
enough  nor  money  enough  to  protect  themselves  against  fraud. 
lie  has  no  right  to  shut  his  eyes  to  dirty  streets  elsewliere  because 
he  can  afford  to  keep  his  own  street  clean  by  private  contract,  and 
has  a  country  house  where  he  spends  half  the  year.  lie  has  no 
right  to  surrender  the  poor  to  corrupt  or  ignorant  judges,  because 
ho  can  pay  for  the  host  police  the  country  affords.  In  short,  he  has 
no  right  to  live  an  absolutely  selfish  life  in  tho  city  any  more 
than  in  the  country  at  large.  Patriotism  has  its  municipal  obli- 
gations as  well  as  national  obligations,  and,  in  fact,  makes  duty  to 
the  municipality  far  clearer  to  the  plain  man  than  duty  to  tlio 
nation. 

If  this  be  all  true, — and  I  do  not  think  it  will  meet  with  denial 
from  any  respectable  source, — wo  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  responsibility  for  our  local  misgovemment  by 
no  means  reeta  on  "  the  ignorant  foreigners  "  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
rests  very  distinctly  on  the  intelligent  and  well-to-do  natives. 
They  have  three  times  since  1884  deliberately  gone  through  the 
prrKjesa  known  in  railroading  as  "  wrecking  " — that  is,  have 
tried  to  nse  the  municipal  administration  to  promote  schemes  in 
which  the  city,  as  a  city,  has  no  special  interest  whatever.  If 
the  minority  of  tho  stockholders  of  a  bank   were  to  endeavor  to 
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pDt  into  ofllco  A  certain  board  of  directors,  in  order  that  the! 
might  mitku  heavy  loans  to  political  committeee,  or  merely 
order  to  show  thfir  own  streiigth,  tlioy  would  sooa  stand  in  thi 
public  eyo  in  the  stitne  moral,  if  not  legal,  {xtsiiion  as  the  men  whi 
wrecked  the  Sixth  National  Bank.    And  yet  it  is  diflicult,  fro 
tho  moral  jwint  of  view,  to  di-  '  ':  betireen  enoli  c    '        J 

this  and  the  conduct  of  the  E<  i.s  who  at  every  ri  y 

election,  when  they  know  they  cannot  succeed,  persist  is  ranninj 
a  third  candidate  in  order  to  exert  influence  on  the  Presidentia 
election  or  on  congressional  legislation. 

New  York  is,  has  been,  and  probably  will  remain  for  an  iii< 
definite  {leriod,  a  Democratic  city.  In  so  far  as  "Democratic" 
means  the  votes  of  the  more  ignorant  of  the  ])opulation,  of  eourai 
this  is  to  be  regretted.  I  regret  it  as  uuicii  a*  anybody.  But  i1 
is  a  fact,  and  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  fact.  And  there  il 
another  (act  of  th*^  situation  still  more  important  than  this — i 
fact  which  I  think  may  be  called  unique  as  u  political  phenome- 
non ;  namely,  that  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  tho  city  have  been 
organized  in  an  association  mainly  for  Uie  purpose  of  plunderio| 
the  municipal  treasury  and  qnarteriug  a  large  body  of  shiftiest 
people  on  the  public  service.  But,  fortunately  for  tho  cityi 
this  association  does  not  contain  a  majority  of  the  manicipi 
voters,  though  it  does  contain  a  majority  of  Democratic  voters;. 

But  the  minority  of  Democrats  who  arc  hostile  to  it  and  to  ill 
works  and  ways,  and  are  willing  to  act  against  it,  is  considerabl 
considerable  enough  to  put  tho  association  in  a  minority  at  cil; 
elections.  These  dissentient  Democrats  cannot  be  got  to  accep 
Republican  nominations,  no  matter  how  good  they  are  :  this,  too^ 
is  very  regrettable.  It  would  not  be  true  if  all  Democrats  wcti 
as  intelligent  and  public-spirited  as  we  shonld  wish  to  eoe  them, 
But  it  is  a  fact,  and  has  to  be  deiUt  witli  iva  a  fact.  It  has,  there 
fore,  to  be  taken  into  account  by  intelligent  and  honorable  mei^ 
in  providing  the  city  with  an  administration,  just  as  much  as  tlu 
liability  of  city  houses  to  take  fire.  Municipal  politics,  like  al 
other  politics,  is  a  practical  art.  It  deals  with  men  as  iJu-y  are 
and  not  as  we  wish  them  to  be.  There  is  hardly  one  of  i* 
who,  If  he  had  the  poM-er  of  peopling  New  York  anew,  would  nO 
make  an  immense  number  of  changes  among  its  present  inhahil 
ants.  But  the  problem  before  the  wi«c  and  good  is  simply  ho' 
to  give  the  present  inhiibitaute,  such  as  thoy  ore,  with  uU  Uie! 
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imiwrrections  on  tlieir  heads,  the  best  attainable  government. 
The  lesfion  of  experience  on  this  point  Ls  that  we  shouM  ?ote  for 
the  beat  candi<lnto  whom  either  Democratic  factioQ  pats  up,  and 
try  to  extract  a  good  noniinutlon  from  it  by  the  promiw  or  offer 
of  this  support.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  would  give  ns  as 
good  a  city  government  as  we  are,  in  the  present  condition  of 
human  nature,  entitled  to. 

It  would  have  given  Mayors  Grace  and  Hewitt  overwhelming 
mnjorilies  in  1884  and  1888.  They  were  elected,  it  is  true.,  in  its 
nbsence,  an<i  they  began  a  process  of  filling  city  oBicea  which, 
bat  for  the  Republican  mistake  in  running  a  candidate  in  aid  of 
(Jcneral  Harrison  in  1888,  would,  in  spite  of  some  haltings,  have 
gnidually  revolutionized  the  municipal  service  and  established 
sound  and  probably  permanent  administrative  traditions.  As  it 
was,  this  process  put  first-rate  men  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  and  of  the  Health  Board.  It  partially  rescued  the 
Excise  Board  from  the  liqnor-doalers  and  considerably  improved 
the  Park  Board  ;  and  had  the  largo  number  of  vacancies  which 
have  fallen  into  the  hamls  of  Tammany  during  the  term  of  Mayor 
Grant  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mayor  Hewitt,  or  of  a  man 
like  him.  wo  should  have  entered  on  the  year  1891  with  brighter 
mnnicipjil  prospects  than  New  York  has  known  for  fifty  years. 

But  there  can  be  no  hope  of  permanent  improvement  in  munici- 
pal business,  any  more  than  in  any  other  business,  until  city  elec- 
tions are  conducted  for  the  sake  of  the  city.  Any  business  which 
is  administered  in  the  interest  of  some  other  business  soon  ends 
in  bankruptcy.  A  dry-goo<ls  business  managed  with  a  view  not 
to  the  sale  of  the  dry  goods,  hnt  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper, 
would  not  hist  vi-ry  long.  New  York  is  too  rich  to  be  brought 
to  insolvency,  (treat  cities,  when  badly  administered,  cannot  be 
sold  and  abolished;  they  simply  become  dirty,  unhealthy,  unsafe, 
disgraceful,  and  ex]>en8ive.  It  is  high  time  that  this  great  mu- 
nicipal shame  disappeared  from  among  us,  and  deliverance  ought 
not  to  be  difficult,  for  we  believe  thare  is  not  a  city  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  honest,  well-meaning,  orderly,  and  industrious  voters 
aru  not  in  a  large  majority. 

£.    L.   GODKIN. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKFS  NEW  BOOL 

BY  THE   KARQCIS  OF  LOBXE. 


ThB  iUTTcy  of  mankiml  from  Cliina  to  Peru  is  a  provcrbiall; 
comprehensive  opcnvtion.  Sir  Cbxrlcs  Dillco  Ijjw  undertaken  U 
do  more  thiiri  tliia  in  tlio  two  volnraea  h«  lias  published  under  th< 
title  of  "  I'roblems  of  Groator  Britain." 

"Greater"  than  the  niotber-countrj  in  area  several  of  h« 
colonitfi  aro.  Two  of  thoin  at  least  will  probably,  in  anotha 
half-century,  equal  her  in  population.  But  for  our  time,  at  al 
events,  the  United  Stat^  of  America  form  the  only  nation  mainlj 
of  her  blood  and  spoaking  her  tongue  which  can  accurately  aff 
sumo  the wJjoctivo  used  by  Sir  Charles.  "Larger"  would  bei 
better  rendering  of  the  sense  of  the  author  of  the  phntMi 
*'  lATget "  than  BriUun  are  many  of  the  cowntries  over  whici 
the  old  union  flag  waves  ;  "greater"  they  aro  not,  anless  areao 
landed  possessions  means  that  which  has  come  to  signify  raor< 
than  physical  size. 

A  vast  undertaking  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  survey,  and  hp  bai 
carrie<i  out  his  task  with  his  usual  painstaking  conscicntionsnoas, 
Ho  has  been  everywhere.  lie  has  tiilked  with  all  Ic4iding  raen  OT 
all  important  questions  touching  the  present  state  and  future  a 
the  countries  he  visited.  He  has  even  taken  flying  literary  pho^ 
tographsof  the  atat^^smon  of  each  community,  and  gives  us  theii 
portraits  as  his  mental  camera  caught  them  in  the  act  of  rosi5tin( 
assaults  on  their  offices,  or  of  themselves  springing  to  grasp  tt 
power.  They  aro  seen  in  the  glory  of  govemmont  and  in  th< 
temporary  shadow  of  opposition.  Perhaps  these  likenesses  are  to( 
quickly  taken,  and  the  impression  recorded  on  the  pogos  of  th( 
book  may  represent  a  momentary  phase  of  their  political  <  ' 
and  action  which  may  fa<!e  ;  and  the  page  of  a  future  hist  v 

show  them  in  more  permanent  form.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
the  pictures  given  are  very  graphic,  and  the  anther  r"---  "^i-: 
to  let  us  eeo  not  only  the  landscape  of  the  cotmtry  I. 
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but  the  very  men  who  guide  th«  various  commonwealths.  Nor  is 
he  neglectful  of  the  brighter  aide  of  life.  If  politicians  bo  mor- 
tal be  brings  beforo  us  ulso  the  names  and  utcributcs  of  the  im- 
mortala — the  writers  and  poets  who  illustrato  the  life  and  times 
of  the  peoples. 

In  dealing  with  the  human  intei-esta  of  the  contests  in  the 
society  of  the  day,  ho  writes  concisely  and  in  a  stylo  that  demon- 
strates the  advantage  the  author  has  enjoyed  of  a  long  trainiug 
in  a  useful  political  life  at  home.  Uc  can  weigh  the  opinions 
presented  to  him,  and  compare  them  with  experiences  gained  iu 
Europe.  Ilia  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  government 
enables  him  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  advunco  made  iu  Eng- 
lish-speaking communities  over  sea  in  the  solution  of  many 
problems  regarding  domestic  administration  and  social  comity. 
Colonists  hiivo  often  in  these  matters  started  from  points  of 
departure  which  the  Englishman  regards  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
his  political  ambition,  and  as  a  goal  hardly  to  be  reached  in  his 
generation.  Uaving  a  blank  sheet  before  them,  they  have  been 
able  to  make  experiments  from  which  "  use  and  wont,"  habit 
and  custom,  have  hindered  their  stay-at-home  fathers  or  brothers. 
In  the  new  lands  to  which  the  emigrants  went  there  could  bo  no 
organized  resistance  to  change  iu  many  matters  where  at  home 
Tested  interests  would  liave  retarded  or  prevented  alterations. 
Among  the  settlers  there  was,  therefore,  only  the  conservative 
scntimout  to  bo  reckoned  with,  and  this,  having  no  fuuudation 
in  property,  soon  yielded. 

Sir  Charles  Dilkc  has  most  interesting  chapters  on  several  of 
the  queationa  which  agitate  English  politics,  and  are  discussed 
more  or  less  in  every  civilized  state.  These  often  turn  on  inter- 
e«t«  that  will  not  cease  to  agitate  man  wherever  ho  may  live  and 
thrive,  for  thriving  means  increase,  and  increase  cannot  arise 
without  conflict  of  interests,  and  the  manifold  friction  that  must 
come  wherever  there  are  numbers.  Where  there  are  numbers 
there  will  be  need,  and  the  survival  of  tho  fittest  among  ourselves 
ifl  not  accomplished  withont  strife  and  cruelty  and  passion,  any 
more  than  in  the  darker  ages  when  the  same  struggle  went  on  ; 
bat  there  was  no  newspaper  ro})orter  to  record  the  reasons  for  the 
*  no  weakest,  or  the  lamentations  or  the  sufTenngs 
'  d  the  toil  of  the  strong  and  tho  t^sars  of  tlio 
foebla     (jucationa   regarding  labor  in  its  relation  to  capital ; 


frw  tnde  md  the  protection  of  industnos  by 
»•■  iapiBtad  foods;  quesUoiks  of  education  and  the 
bean;  ^acattoDa  of  the  Iaws  nr^nlsting 
'  fi^mn;  ^estioos  conoerniuj;  the  poor  ami 
•(  th*  iBninwl  of  cmigtants.— ^  of  these  fall  nudur  his  eye.  aai 
la  mikm  «bo«t  them  vith  the  brmtjr  which  is  uot  bom  of  uir 
■ipaif  I  mUk}  oi  tnatnimt,  hat  tprings,  mthcr,  from  the  powvr  ot 
takiag  ap  cmij  the  adieiit  points  of  a  problem,  so  that  few  woixli 
fa  Ck,  md  flIwtiMt  the  ctaf^  of  the  problem  \i  ^     '  re]*, 

tiaa  to  the  ptcgiit  awde  daewhere,  shall  giTc  n  .a 

There  ia  not  a&ything  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  empire  as  a 
whole  aod  of  its  oeapoiMint  parts  on  which  he  has  not  somt)- 
■■hie  aofd  pertnuent  lo  saj,  and  the  ontapokeimess  of  his 
I  it  as  vataahle  as  the  balaooed  juilpnont  with  irhrch  ha 
It  ia  now  tasaj  yemn  ago  that  the  same  author 
wnie  his  first  book  oo  then  and  kindred  eobj«ot5,  and  the  dif- 
I  is  tOtte  k  lo  bo  noted*  espociallv  in  connectioQ  with  the 
aad  likdj  to  exist  between  thu  Uuited  States 
and  Aaatmlta,  and  between  the  Americans  of  the  Union  and 
Ihar  frieada  and  oalghbors  in  British  North  America.  It  a 
gialifyiiif  to  Ind  ^bai  the  ample  scope  that  each  nation  has  on 
the  American  continent  to  work  oat  its  deatinj  is  recognized  to 
the  IbII,  aad  that  the  old  idea  of  *        :  ing  does  not  fiud  anjr 

edM  when  he  cootemplatea  the  iffaire  at  ]>ivseiit. 

He  speaks  mrr  ablj  on  the  eastern  qnostion,  aa  the  continued 
adraace  of  BBsna  towards  onr  Indian  £ro])ire  in  connection 
with  Russian  designs  in  Turkey,  muiit  stiil  be  cAlied.  The  pmb- 
km  of  imperial  defence  in  case  of  any  geueral  or  loog-continunl 
war  moat  alwajs  greatlj  hinge  npon  this  matter,  and  the  testi- 
mony he  bears  to  the  givater  preparedness  of  the  colonies  to  de- 
fend themselTca  in  ease  of  foreign  attack  shows  what  long  steps 
bare  been  taken  in  this  direction  since  the  date  of  his  last  book. 

Bat  for  oar  consins  nnder  the  stars  and  Blrijtoe  this  ^iteneral 
qfaestion  does  not  present  so  irani6<1iact'  a  U*]' 
tiiat  which  affects  more  nearlv  the  course  < 
rolatioos  between  Canada  and  her  eouthom  neighbor.     We  aO 
know  that  the  preralent  belief  in  the  States  is  that,  h'  "        '   rhe 
time  mar  not  be  very  near,  yet  ultimately  all  Angl'  -  in 

North  Amerioji  will  range  themselree  under  the  tMUiner  of  one 
hage  republic.     This  idea  is  most  scdulonslj  fostcrvd  by  a  patrl 
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otic  press  iu  tlio  States.  But  ia  it  wise  that  tho  truth  should  thus 
be  hidden  away,  and  that  to  counteract  such  beliefs  it  should  be 
held  necessary  at  Ottawa  to  pass  a  unanimous  vote  through  both 
bouses  of  the  Logisiuture  cxpre»sing  a  desire  of  Canadians  to  live 
their  UHtionul  life  without,  the  aid  of  political  connection  with  the 
Republic  ?  Surely  there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  each. 
Tho  existence  of  a  political  state  to  tlie  north,  apart  from,  but 
friendly  to,  the  States,  can  never  be  a  menace  to  any  institutions 
loved  and  valued  to  the  south  of  the  imaginary  line.  If  tho 
South,  witli  different  domestic  iaatitutious,  and  possessing  largely 
anelementof  alien  blood,  would  have  been  amcnace,no  sensible  and 
patriotic  American  can  for  one  moment  look  upon  Canada  in  any 
such  light.  She  is  not  powerful  enough  to  be  other  than  a  good 
neighbor,  nor  has  she  ever  in  modern  history  had  any  wish  but 
a  heartfelt  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  the  UqIod,  among  whose 
citizens  so  many  of  her  own  are  happily  domiciled.  Any  conflict 
would  be  as  bad  a?  a  civil  war,  and  neither  country  has  a  tendency 
to  rejieat  any  exi>erionce8  it  may  have  gone  through  of  that  nature. 
The  absolute  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Canadians  from  any 
interference  in  their  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  mother-country  is  i 
the  very  antithesis  to  the  fatal  conduct  pursued  by  George  III.'sl 
ministry  in  reference  to  tho  American  colonies.  The  crowned ' 
republic  of  the  north  can  depose  a  government  whenever  it  suits 
it  to  do  so,  and  need  not  wait  four  years  before  a  policy  is 
chatigeil.  The  risks  attendant  on  the  connection  with  the  parent 
state  are  verj'  small,  and  where  they  exist  a  feeling  to  bear  and 
to  share  them  has  always  manifested  itself  at  tho  first  apiiear- 
ance  of  danger.  Sir  Charles  observes  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  to  secure  to  the  country  a  defensive  force,  but  this  force  has 
been  ruiscil,  and  is  gradually  being  strengtijcued  by  the  superior 
training  of  officers  and  men;  not  from  any  apprehension  of  attack 
from  the  south,  but  because  it  is  deemed  to  be  only  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  a  gay  nation  that  the  military  tastes  among  her 
youth  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  the  legitimate  channel  which  is 
afforded  by  annual  camps  and  rifle-matches.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
which  keeps  alive  tho  militia  of  each  State  in  tho  Union,  and  it 
Duld  be  as  reasfinable  to  argue  that  the  militia  of  Ohio  is  a  threat 
citizen  soldiery  of  a  neighboring  commonwealth  as  to  sup- 
it  Canada's  militia  deems  an  attack  to  be  possible  from  that 
York.    It  is  also  because  Canada  intends  to  boar  her  part 
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in  fnrniithing  tho  proper  quota  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  t 
glorious  empire  to  which  sho  hae  alwuvs  been  freely  and  hone 
ably  linked  that  she  enrolls  her  mimhood  undor  the  flag  that  t 
calls  to  her  that  ehe  "too  is  heir  of  Bunny medo,  and  Shall 
Bjjcaro's  fame  and  (Jrom well's  deed  arc  not  alono  her  mother's." 

It  is  good  for  all  concerned  that  those  things  should  be  i 
widely  known  oa  possible,  and  it  is  a  very  doubtful  species  of  | 
triotism  that  bids  the  "  enterprising  journalist  "of  the  States  sii 
press  the  proof  of  it,  and  admit  to  tho  columns  of  his  <  '^ 

paragraphs  totally  unwarranted  by  fact,  and  sent  to  thi-  fa 

some  "sorehead''  who  deems  the  siucerest  flattery  to  a  gri 
neighbor  to  lie  in  the  act  of  forwarding  wlnit  amount  to  calumn 
of  the  p<.«ople  among  whom  he  may  have  found  a  home  or  td( 
l>orary  abode  in  tho  north. 

Our  author  says : 

"  TluU  Casftda  iuM  a  proaporous  f ntore  beforo  her  there  <aui  bo  ao  doubt.    Of  «I1 
land*  under  •  temperate  oUmato  to  whicb  BrlUsh  emicranta  can  t^>.  North  Amec 
U  by  tar  the  moat  aooeaalbio.    Tho  emijiraDLs  Are  <till  too  fow,  but  the/  aoon  mil 
plr,  tor  Oonada  prednees  mon  on  the  soole  od  wbioli  ebo  produoee  timber,  and  1 
Cbnadian  popolatioD  tncreasoe  by  natural  growth  at  a  wonderfully  ntpM  rate. 
£.000,000  of  people  In  Oannda.  iOOO.OOO  are  aativo-boni  ;  a  rers  dlBereat 
thioKS  from  that  oxUting  In  Auntralbu" 

Tills  fact  is  one  bearing  on  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit — t 
growth  of  a  nation  sheltering  itself  under  the  free  alliance  with  t 
mother-land  until  able  to  call  tho  connection  that  whicb  it  now 
in  all  but  in  name — ati  independent  alliance.  If  wrong  had  ht 
done,  that  alliance  would  not  now  be  sought,  and  the  pride  in  f 
founding  of  a  new  nation  is  one  that  will  bear  her  onward  in  i 
path  that  she  has  chosen.  Budget  statements  show  what  an 
creaso  of  wealth  is  slowly  accruing,  and  the  opeuing-up  of  i 
prairie  country  in  the  west,  and  the  piercing  of  tho  Hocky  Moul 
aius  and  of  the  Alpine  chains  lying  to  the  west  of  them  by  the  Pa 
fie  Ibiilway,  have  given  tho  country  good  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  a 
the  certainty  of  a  fair  share  in  the  commerce  coming  from  Aa 
Tho  old  rivalry  between  the  English  and  tho  French  rai 
always  exists,  but  tho  French  section  can  be  counted  as  a  so 
gain,  for  they  are  too  much  in  love  with  the  privileges  granted 
thorn  to  desire  any  other  alliance  than  that  wliiub  baa  aocunil 
them  their  "  institntiona,  tongue,  and  laws."  The  French  elerm 
uro  not  only  free  from  intorferenco  with  the  customs  handodtlol 
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to  them  from  their  ancestors,  bat  they  exercise  a  notable  weight 
in  the  national  councils,  and  no  less  than  throe  of  the  federal 
cabinet  ministers  are  asually  direct  representatives  in  each  gov* 
eminent  of  the  aspirations  of  their  more  immediate  countrymen. 
In  the  same  way  the  leading  constituents  among  the  people  are, 
generally,  specially  represented  in  the  cabinet,  so  that  every  con- 
siderable section  of  the  country  can  make  its  desires  known  in  the 
"  inner  circle." 

♦*  The  tone  of  politics,"  says  Sir  Charles,  "U,  on  the  whole, 
higher  iu  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  less 
abstention  from  politics  among  some  of  the  best  men  than  is  the 
case  acrofls  the  border."    It  is  trne,  as  he  says,  that. 


"genenlly  tfetUag,  the  main  dUte«M0  between  the  Quiadlan  Coiutltatlon 
•ad  tbet  of  tbo  United  SUtee  U  tlint  In  tbe  newer  oonfederation  Lhe  oontnl  power 
laCwalroncerwoompnred  with  the  Prorlaoiel  legiileturosknd  executive*.  .  .  . 
Mr.  OoUwlB  Sntth  uki  what  eonfederntlaa  hM  done  for  Cnnnda,  end  I  cannot  t)ut 
that  Uw  Terr  exlatenoe  at  Canada  at  Uwpreeent  day  ae  a  powertal  eeif-gnr- 
oominqnity  1«  an  anewer,  .  .  .  f-^wiftut)  oonXederalion  is  declared  t>y  Sir 
Parkoe  (of  New  Scmtb  Wales)  to  be  the  (node)  on  wltlch  the  (ntnre  inetitv 
ttona  of  the  BrtUah  State*  of  Anstralia  are  to  be  buUi  up." 

Again : 

"OMiada  baa  anooeaifallr  pewert  throngh  the  '  birth  crlda '  In  which  Australia 
Bade  bene!/  at  the  preeent  time.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  political  diacosslon  in  the 
British  eoionles  of  the  Sontb  Sees  that  separatist  feeling  must  sprinK  ap  as  the  popa 
latlon  booomas  leas  sxmI  leas  Britieh-bom  and  more  and  more  Anatrallan-bom ;  .  .  . 
but  U)  Canada  the  population  haa  beeome  Canadian  to  a  tar  sreater  extent  than  the 
pepvlatlon  of  the  moat  Anstimlian  oolonles  Is  AQstralian.  The  Brltlab-bom  Kngllsh 
■od  Seotoh  clement  in  Canada  ia  eztremelr  amall  aa  compared  with  tiiat  in  Queens. 
taad  «r  In  New  South  Wales;  bnt  Canada,  owini^.  Ithlnli,  to  the  sncceaa  of  federal 
,  Is,  in  spite  of  the  Detghborbood  of  a  rtval  and  attractive  Kngllsh- 
r  power,  leee  separatist  in  feeling  ttian  is  young  Aoatralla.  The  eUtsot  of  the 
oonstmctlon  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RailvtraT  has  been  great  in  knitting  t^cether 
the  rarions  porttena  of  the  Dominion.  .  .  .  Altboogb  the  anoeeaa  of  Canadian  oon- 
(Merallon.  conMderiag  the  dilBoalUes  of  race,  of  religion,  and  ot  geographical  otm- 
ftiraiatkw,  has  been  as  remarkable  ae  that  of  Ibo  Swiss  Confederatlan.  Canada  siMniU 
I  Swtfefland  In  aimUmr  natter  If  she  wishes  to  remain  a  eelf-reapeotlng  and 
powar.  and  atiimld  fartac  Imt  brave  oltlaen  aoldlerT  into  a  condition 
itbUng  that  a<  the  Swiss  In  nnmber  and  training." 


It  is  a  fact,  and  may  bo  held  by  some  of  your  readers  to  denote 
the  ''contrariety  "  of  the  northern  mind,  that  the  abrogation  of 
th«  Reciprocity  Treaty  which  has  for  many  years  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  the  great  adrantagc  of  both, 
hM  been  a  material  factor  in  the  increase  of  confidence  among 
Oaoadbns  in  their  power  to  stand  iilone.  That  treaty  allowed  a 
oompantively  free  exchange  of  goods  across  the  border,  and  the 
OMBtion  of  the  liberty  led  largely  to  the  popularity  of  the  Caoa* 
Tou  CL. — no.  403.  47 
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diaQ  Dtttional  policy,  vrbich  bus  creoteii  a  rtuA  number  of  nu 
factories  throughout  the  pronnces.  Tho  incroaBo  in  racb  teti 
luhtnents  in  the  older  proriDcea  has  been  moet  marked, 
Manitoba  is  rapidly  follori&g  their  lead,  and  is  foanding  factor 
that  will  supply  the  needs  of  tlic  Northvruat. 

**Tba  m^orltr  of  the  prOMBt  Dominion  OpiK>83Uon,'s«]rsour  sntbor,  "i 
Otror  of  coBuiMrcUl  unfaw  hatw—n  OMud*  and  the  United  Statea.  bnt  not  in  M 
■CpolBlcal  uniOB.  OaauBMofal  onloo.  ot  oourae,  ImpUaa  Fne  Tnda  la  tevor  d 
DattaBonder  anoUMr  flag,  and  dlArmtial  doti«a  •>  agataat  the  motltw^juiuit 
Tim*  are  obrlona  drawbacks  to  the  adoptlao  of  this  poUejr,  bat  so  dUBcmlt  !■  a  | 
tnaaeat  oontinnaaoe  of  the  proaeat  state  of  tbloxa,  U  Canada  refuaas  to  prartda  W 
qvatalr  tier  her  deCenoe.  that  It  is  poaaihle  that  people  ta  the  motliar-aimBtiT  mil 
redgn  thamaalTea  to  this  oariooa  and  anamiUoaa  arranicement. 

As  to  political  anion,  *'  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  Libei 
Opposition  at  Ottawa  repadiato  the  idea  "  (as,  of  course,  does  t 
goverumeut),  and  there  is  "  bat  a  small  section  of  the  elector! 
who  are  open  advocates  of  annexation  or  absortiou  by  the  Unit 
States.  ...  Id  the  case  of  annexation  or  absorption,  t 
democracy  of  Ontario  would  have  but  little  weight  at  Waabingt<j 
while  under  the  existing  system  it  is  dominant  at  Ottawa.  .  . 
Th?  power  of  the  President  and  the  absence  of  Ministerial  I 
■pcnsibility  to  Congress  are  .  .  .  not  regarded  with  favorj 
He  continues:  "  It  wonld  not  appear  that  across  the  bort 
there  is  any  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  annexation  " ;  and  it  a 
be  added  that  any  snch  policy  in  Canada  is  at  once  regardtrd 
any  election  as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  success  of  any  candiiU 
who  may  espouse  such  sentiments.  Nay,  more,  there  is  no  don 
that  the  partial  espousal  of  the  cry  of  **  imperial  federatioi 
would  not  hare  had  half  the  aucceas  it  has  had,  were  it  not  that 
is  considered  as  a  protest  against  any  scheme  that  would  Id 
however  remotely,  to  a  diminution  of  the  independent  positi 
now  occupied  by  Canada.  Some  men  speak  as  if  the  emp 
would  "burst  up"  if  some  great  scheme  of  general  and  cl( 
federation  be  not  soon  adopted  ;  but  there  is  a  middle  wuy,  ■ 
one  that  will  probably  be  adopted — namely,  the  scnjuring  of  i 
defence  of  each  portion  of  the  empire  ;  the  adoption  of  means 
more  intimate  interoottloe  between  the  leadinir   i  the  toki 

in  hand  by  common   consent   of  the   expre^  ;.:s  of  t$ 

member  of  the  empire  ;  and  tho  furtherance  of  arrangemc4 
in  regard  to  commercial  intercourse  between  the  various  loj 
sections,  whose  leaders  have  common  ideas  regarding  the  gt 
of  a  certain  amount  of  protection  for  the  enooarogenent  of  indi 
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trieii,  where  these  have  not  been  planted  niicior  conditions  of  free- 
dom from  an  oyerawin^  competition  by  older  and  richer  companies. 
These  considerations  can  only  interest  Americans  who  take  a 
wider  interest  in  tbefntare  of  Anglo-Saxon  communities  than  can 
be  embraced  by  a  mere  conisideration  of  British-American  rela- 
tions. The  lesson,  however,  that  was  first  taught  to  Britain  by  her 
American  subjects — namely,  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
their  concurrence  and  consent — is  a  lesson  that  has  been  gratefully 
led  and  taken  to  heart  by  the  statesmen  of  the  old  country. 

"  It  BoemB  of  llttio  uae,"  Mr*  Sir  Ch»rle&  "  to  dbonaa  the  details  of  achemee  for  tbo 
future  goTemment  of  th«  Kmpire,  inTolTlngacIoMr  eoim«ctioa  betwMu  th«  mother- 
ittj  and  the  colonies  thaA  that  which  exists  st  iiresent,  nnleaB  oolonlal  feeUng 
lly  would  tolerate  an  attempt  to  draw  more  taut  the  ties  that  bind  the  com- 
iit  part*  of  the  Kmpire  to  one  another.  ...  It  boa  been  shown  (in  ngr  work]  that 
r  of  the  leadlnc  colonists  and  dlstingulBhed  politioians  that  Gfeator  Britain  bai 
tnoed  are  in  tarw  of  Imperial  Federation;  but  it  baa  been  seen  tliat  some  of  the 
BValtleB  titer  represent  on  other  questions  seem  on  this  one  disinclined  to  follow 
■  lead,  and  that  In  the  last  two  jrears  there  b&s  been  in  the  eastern  Australian 
a  marked  change  In  tbe  dlrootlon  of  oppoaiUon  to-  the  idea  of  Imperial 


It  is  probable — nay,  certain — that  in  this  sentence  too  much  stress 
is  laid  on  a  passing  phase  of  feeling,  which  may  have  shown  a  re- 
action following  on  the  energetic  initiative  which  sent  a  regiment 
to  fight  in  the  Soudan.  The  Soudan  was  not  popular  in  Britain 
itself.  Yet  Australia,  owing  to  the  amount  of  trade  that  passes 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  was  interested  in  British  power  in  the 
Sea.  Such  changes  of  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  wars 
vill  always  take  place,  and  their  influence  is  not  permanent. 

We  may  see  from  the  memoirs  ot  ..  ■    '«  ^^»*  the 

soldiers  who  fought  ^nd  conquered  Napoleon  at  VVatunuu  vwiu 
coldly  received  on  their  return  to  England,  simply  because  the 
English  people  were  for  the  moment  tired  of  the  war,  and 
apathetic  becaose  it  had  lasted  so  long.  And  yet  no  one  would 
draw  from  this  circumstance  an  augury  that  the  British  people 
would  never  be  ready  to  fight  another  Waterloo.  It  may  be  safely 
that  whenever  the  old  country  is  hard-pr^sae^J  there  will 
in  her  support  a  feeling  among  the  colonies  that  would  make 
leta  proud  to  share  in  a  dozen  Waterloos.  It  would  bo  a  danger- 
I  game  for  any  power  to  "  twist  the  old  lion's  tail  "  too  severely. 
They  who  are  furthest  removed  from  temporary  causes  of  discon- 
tent connected  with  her  domestic  politics  would  be  the  first  in  the 
to  avert  the  extinction  of  her  power.     Robert  Peel  said  of 
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Lord  PidmentoQ  whc-^  ~  '  ■'■  opposed  to  him  :  "  We  are  all  proa 
of  him."    Jnai  to  w<  Ireds  of  thoasands  saj,  "  We  are  a 

pmad  of  her,"  if  the  old  mother-laod  shoold  suffer  aenoas  peri 

1  belicTe  that  a  rery  large  cootingent  of  those  who  woDldoooi 
to  her  aid  voold  come  from  the  United  States,  just  as  a  fonniJ 
able  Canadiao  cootiagcnt  would  be  glad  to  fight,  as  they  did  figta 
the  battles  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  i860— '64.  "  Bioo 
is  thicker  than  water  **  ia  an  axiom  that  ia  more  endaring  erai 
than  "  Tnuie  follows  the  flag."  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Canadi 
tho  attain  of  blood  brings  with  it  memories  of  heroic  eacrifioi 
eodured  for  principle  and  faith,  any  flight  from  Io3ra]tT  to  the4 
motiTea  of  action  becomes  a  treason  to  the  highest  i'      '  > 

honan  conduct.      We  are  the  honored  friends  of   i  u 

because  we  respect  them  and  believe  that  they  respect  as.  j 

Sir  Charles  Dilkc,  a  Liberal  in  British  politics,  and  u  od 

incliucd  to  give  tradition  loo  much  rererence,  shows   \i  ti 

this  book  as  faithful  a  patriot  as  he  is  a  skilful  writer  and  o[ 
aerrer,  and  it  is  best  for  bis  American  friends  to  note  that  li 
"  goes  solid  "  for  empire,  and  has  as  redoubtable  a  sense  of  til 
great  future  Jkwaiting  a  union  of  the  commonwealths  nnder  tl 
British  crown  as  the  strongest  Tory  squire  in  green  England  i 
self.  His  travel  and  intercourse  with  our  colonists  have  ma< 
him  an  Imperial-Federationist  in  the  best  sense — namely,  that  < 
inculcating  in  his  countrymen  a  wish  to  know  the  desires  of  thfl 
fellow-citizens  over  sea,  and  to  bid  them  "  take  occasion  by  tl 
hand  to  make  the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet." 

Americans  at  least  will  not  grudge  us  the  belief  that  those  wi< 
realms  of  liberty  are  not  unfitly  symbolized  ^y  the  flag  which  pf 
serves  to  us  the  memories  alike  of  those  centuries  when  they  an 
we  were  one  people,  and  of  those  more  recent  times  when  oi 
progress  was  hailed  with  sympathy  by  the  sons  whose  destiny  hi 
bade  them  separate  from  us.    Just  as  in  Iho  Samoa  !  !u 

progress  of  the  "Calliope"  against  the  storm  was  l  ij 

cheers  of  the  American  sailors,  so  will  our  path  against  dangr 
be  watched  with  a  fellow-feeling  by  the  great  majss  of  the  nob 
American  nation,  of  whom  it  is  onr  proudest  boast  that  they  hat 
sprung  from  the  same  ancestors,  and  are  working  out  a  kindrl 
future  of  good  to  all  minkind.  We  shall  not  allow  any  "  r1 
herring  "  of  small  fishery  discord  to  be  dragged  across  that  tm 

LnB.vs. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  GARDENS. 


BY  OUIOA. 


I 


Iv  THE  charming  essay  called  "  Caxtoniana"  tbere  ia  a  passage 
on  gardens  which  is  supremely  true,  and  which  reminds  us  that 
whfwrer  has  a  garden  has  one  chamber  roofed  by  heaven  in  which 
the  poet  and  philosopher  can  feel  at  home.  This  passage  waa 
written  beside  a  bay-window  opening  on  the  stately  and  beanti- 
ful  gardens  of  the  groat  author's  home  :  to  few  is  it  given  to 
possess  such  ;  but  of  any  garden  a  certain  little  kingdom  may  be 
made,  be  it  only  green  enough  and  well  removed  from  city  noise. 
Even  within  cities  little  gardens,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin  and  the  Marais,  where  population  is  poorest 
and  densest,  may  be  charmingly  pretty  and  a  great  solace  to  those 
who  care  for  and  look  on  them  ;  and  it  is  these  little  nooks  and 
conjers  of  gardens  which  give  so  much  of  its  joyous  and  glad  as- 
pect to  the  whole  of  Paris.  The  great  beauty  of  Rome  (now  since 
the  Italian  occupation  irrevocably  destroyed)  was  in  the  gartlens — 
the  large,  shadowy,  noble,  antique  gardens,  with  the  embalmed 
breath  of  the  past  on  their  air,  and  the  eternal  youth  of  their 
flowers  running  wild  over  fnneral  sepulchre  and  fortress  wall.  It 
is*  liioir  gardens  which  make  the  ancient  cities  and  towns  of  Bel- 
gium BO  full  of  repose,  of  friendliness,  of  the  calm  of  nature  and 
the  romance  of  history.  Public  gardens,  like  public  parks,  may 
bo  beautiful,  useful,  health-giving,  pleasure-giving;  but  still  they 
must  ever  be  public  gardens  :  it  is  the  private  gardens,  the  green 
places  de<]icatod  to  thought  and  to  affection,  which  aloiio  are 
lovable,  and  which  alone  make  a  home  possible,  even  amidst  the 
net-work  of  crowded  streets. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Thorcau  or  a  Wordsworth,  for 
Alfred  Austin  or  for  Alphonse  Karr,  to  find  much  pleasure  in  a 
public  garden  even  historic  as  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  wondrous 
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present  craze  for  geometrical  arrangement.  Numbers  of  delicioDB 
flovors  which  were  dear  to  the  heart  of  Herrick,  fragrant,  home- 
ly, kindly,  hardy  things,  have  been  banished  almost  out  of  all 
knowle<Ige,  that  the  pelargonium,  the  dahlia,  the  calceolaria,  the 
coleiis,  atid  various  other  scentless  but  fashionable  flowers  may  fill 
,gruup  and  border.  It  is  a  mistake.  Even  the  petunia  and  the 
dwarf  datura,  though  so  sweet  at  sunset,  cannot  give  such  fra- 
grance as  will  yield  the  humble  favorites  of  yore — the  musk-plants, 
the  clove-pinks,  the  lavender,  the  lemon-thyme,  the  moss-rose, 
the  mignonette,  and  many  another  sweet  and  simple  plant  whirh 
is  mroly  now  seen  out  of  cottage  gardens. 

Educates]  taste  will  spend  largo  sums  of  money  on  odonto- 
glossom  and  orchid,  whilst  it  will  not  glance  perhaps  once  in  a 
lifetime  at  the  ruby  spots  on  the  cowslip  bells  and  the  lovely 
lilac  or  laburnam  flowers  blowing  in  a  wild  west  wind.  It  will  be 
»  sorry  day  for  the  flowers  and  the  nation  when  the  cottage 
gardens  of  England  disappear  and  leave  the  frightful  villa  garden 
and  the  painfully  mathematical  allotment  field  alone  in  tboir 
itead.  An  English  cottage,  such  as  Creswick  and  Constable,  as 
old  Crome  and  David  Cox  saw  and  knew  them,  and  as  they  may 
still  be  seen,  with  roses  clambering  to  the  eaves,  and  bees  hum- 
ming in  the  southernwood  and  sweetbriar,  and  red  aud  white 
carnations  growing  beside  the  balsam  and  the  dragon 's-mouth,  is 
a  delicious  rural  study  still  linked  in  memory  with  foaming 
syllabub  and  ruddy  cherries,  and  honey-comb  yellow  as  amber, 
with  the  plaintive  bleating  of  new-born  lambs  sounding  beyond 
the  garden  coppice.  Who  that  knows  England  has  not  some 
snch  picture — nay,  a  hundred  such  pictures — in  his  recollection  ? 

And  it  is  in  these  gardens  that  Shakespeare's,  Milton's,  Ben 
Jonson'a  "  posies "  may  still  bo  gathered  ;  every  flower  and 
floweret  of  them  still  known  by  such  names  as  Ophelia  and  Peiv 
dita  gave  them.  Even  in  winter  they  are  not  wholly  dreary  or 
colorless ;  for  there  are  their  holly-bushes,  their  hellebore,  their 
rosethom.  their  hopati^yi,  and  their  snowdrops  to  enliven  them. 
In  these  times,  when  all  the  "realism"  of  the  lives  of  the  poor  is 
considered  to  lie  in  squalor,  famine,  crime,  drunkenness,  and 
envy,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such  cottage  gardens  as  these 
are  still  extant,  though  no  longer  frequent,  in  the  land  of  ShakM- 
piwre  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  that  often  behind  the  door  where 
the  climbing  white  rose  mounts  to  meet  the  thatch  there  are  still 
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gtwd  hnmor,  thrift,  cheerfnlnesB,  and  cleanliness  t<  '    uk]  i 

oompanj  with  that  manful  cont<^ut  in    existing  ,iuc4 

vrhioh  is  the  only  form  of  durable  happinees  or  eolid  virtue. 

Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  pluck  flowers,  even  in  th 
idds  and  hedgee,  merely  to  throw  them  aside :  they  ahould  b 
early  taaght  reverence  for  this  floral  beauty  which  ig  around  them 
and  never  be  permitted  wantonly  Xo  break  down  boughs  am 
ttnodia^or  fill  their  laj)*  with  buttcrcnps  and  daisies  only  I 
kare  tbera  withered  in  the  enn,  diecardod  and  forgotten.  1 
teach  the  nnall  child  to  care  for  flowers,  to  place  them  tendi-rly  t 
water  when  gathered,  and  cherish  them  carefully  in  his  nnrser] 
ig  not  only  to  give  him  a  valuable  moral  lesson,  but  to  lead  hii 
alao  to  a  taste  and  feeling  which  will  give  him,  when  he  grows  ( 
manhood,  many  glad  and  innocent  hours,  and  render  him  thoughi 
fal  and  eympathetic  when  he  deals  with  those  eensitire  plantl 
the  eouls  of  women. 

A  love  for  flowers  indicates  the  quickness  of  imagination  am 
the  delicacy  of  sentiment  of  those  in  whom  it  is  strong.  It  will  aU 
be  almost  always  accompanied  by  a  feeling  for  all  other  kinds  d 
natural  beanty  and  woodland  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  love  th 
rose  without  loving  the  nightingale,  or  cherish  the  hawthorn  witli 
out  caring  for  the  birds  that  build  in  it.  The  fatal  tendency  <l 
modem  life  is  to  replace  natural  by  artificial  beauty,  where  beant 
ia  not  driven  out  of  the  way  altogether.  Every  child  who  is  le 
to  feel  the  loveliness  of  the  water-lily  lying  on  the  green  pon< 
water,  or  of  the  wild  hyacinth  growing  in  the  home-wood  grassoj 
will,  as  he  grows  up,  lend  his  influence  and  his  ojcamplo  to  th 
preservation  of  all  rural  and  sylvan  loveliness. 

In  the  great  world,  and  in  the  rich  world,  flowors  are  wa«ta 
with  painful  prodigality.     The  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousan 
of  flowers  which  die  to  decorate  a  single  ball  or  reception  are  a 
sight  to  those  who  love  them.     "The  rooms  look  well  t       '  ' 
is  the  utmost  that  is  ever  said  after  all  this  wtistc  of  bio-  \ 

fragrance.  It  is  waste,  because  scarcely  a  glance  is  bestowed  on  thoa 
and  the  myriad  of  roses  which  cover  the  walls  dr>  not  effectived 
make  more  impression  on  the  eye  than  the  original  silk  or  sadl 
wall-hanging  which  they  momentarily  replace.  Growing  plan! 
may  be  nsed  in  thousands  for  decon»tion  without  waste,  but  th 
inordinate  display  of  cut  flowers  is  a  pitiable  destracUon  of  whit; 
scarcely  one  guest  in  flfty  is  sensible.     In  bowls  and  basket-s  an 
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j»T8,  cnt  flowers  can  live  oat  their  natural  space  ;  bnt  on  walls,  or 
impaled  on  wires,  they  are  soon  faded  and  yellow,  and  the  ball- 
room in  the  morning  is  as  melancholy  a  jiamble  of  the  brevity  of 
pleasure  as  any  moralist  could  desire. 

Church  decoration  is  not  a  whit  better  ;  flowers  are  wantonly 
sacriflced  to  it,  as  in  the  winter  the  birds  are  starved  through  it 
for  need  of  the  evergreen  berries  torn  down  in  woods  and  gardens 
to  adorn  the  altars  of  men.  The  numbers  of  dead  birds  found  ia 
frost  and  snow  on  moor  and  field  have  increased  enormously  with 
the  increase  in  church  decoration.  A  sheaf  of  grain  hung  up  for 
the  seed -eating  birds  in  winter,  with  some  trays  of  meal-worms 
net  on  the  ground  for  the  insectivorous  birds,  would  be  a  more 
usefnl  form  of  piety  than  the  cartloads  of  branches  and  the  gar- 
lands of  berries  given  to  church  and  cathedral.  A  single  flower, 
if  taken  care  of  in  winter,  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  an  invalid  or 
cripple  for  days  ;  with  care  and  thought  for  it  a  bunch  of  cut 
flowers,  if  cut  at  sunrise  with  the  dew  upon  them,  will  live  the 
week  out  in  water  in  any  cool  weather. 

The  young  should  be  led  to  cherish  their  flowers  as  wisely  aa, 
and  more  tenderly  than,  they  cherish  their  gold  or  silver  pieces 
in  their  money-boxes.  The  exquisite  beauty  of  even  the  hum- 
blest blossom  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  eyes  which  gaze 
on  it  with  attention  and  affection.  If  the  wild  thyme,  or  the 
shepherd's  pnrse,  or  the  cuckoo's  eye,  or  any  one  of  the  tiny 
blossoms  of  the  sward  and  hedge-row  were  but  as  rare  as  sapphires 
are.  the  whole  world  would  quarrel  for  them;  but  nature  has  bomoi 
these  little  treasures  broa<1cast  with  lavish  hand,  and  scarcely 
any  one  is  grateful. 

Rotany  may  be  well  in  its  way  ;  bnt  incomparably  better  is 
the  prm-tical  knowledge  of  how  to  make  flowers  grow,  and  infi- 
nitely better  still  is  the  tenderness  which  turns  aside  not  to  tread 
on  the  wild  ^ower  in  the  patij,  not  to  needlessly  disturb  the 
finch's  nest  iu  the  blossoming  broom.  Of  all  emotions  which 
give  the  nature  capable  of  it  the  j)urest  and  longest-lived  pleas- 
nre,  the  sense  of  the  bo^aty  of  natural  things  is  the  one  which 
costs  least  pain  in  its  indulgence,  and  most  refines  and  elevates  the 
character.  The  garden,  the  meadow,  the  wood,  the  orchard,  are  the 
tchools  in  which  this  appreciative  faculty  is  cultured  most  easily  and 
enjoyably,  Dostoievsky  may  find  food  for  it  on  the  desolate  steppe, 
and  Burns  in  the  dreary  ploughed  furrow  ;  bnt  to  do  this,  genius 
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mMt  exist  in  ibe  man  who  feeb :  it  is  to  the  ordiuuj  wanU 
tie*,  the  mediam  mind,  the  character  which  is  malleable,  bat 
no  tr»y  uonenal,  >  tnuntng  of  the  eye  and  of  the  heart 

neoeaHry  ;  and  i  aininf  there  is  no  schuol  sa  happy  a 

so  neef  ol  aa  a  garder. . 

AH  duldren,  or  neartr  ^J.  uke  im*.  ,   '    «: 

H  if  very  eaey  to  make  thifl  delight  not  i:.  .       « 

an  intdligent  one ;  very  easy  to  make  the  arrival  of  the  fix 
crocae,  the  obaerratioQ  of  the  vren's  neet  in  the  iry  hedge,  oft] 
perennial  wonders  of  froet  and  of  sunshine,  of  the  death  and  tl 
resarrection  of  natnre,  of  the  deepest  interest  to  a  yooog  mil 
athint  for  marrelB.  Then  what  greater  joy  and  trinmph  doi 
the  world  hold  than  these  of  the  child  gardener  with  his  fil 
boaqofltof  raees,  his  first  basket  of  water-creee,  his  first  handful  i 
Bweet  peas  I  His  garden,  if  he  be  taaght  to  care  for  it  in  the  rigi 
way,  will  be  an  nnceaong  hsppinees  to  him ;  he  will  not  gnidj 
the  birds  a  share  of  his  cherries,  for  he  will  Valne  too  well  tl 
aongs  they  nng  to  him  ;  he  will  breathe  in  the  fresh  home 
balm  of  the  dewy  sweet  herbs,  the  wet  flower  borders,  and  be  w 
draw  in  health  and  rigor  with  every  breath  ;  and  if  he  reads  h 
fairy  stories  and  his  lays  of  chivalry  ander  the  blossoming  lima 
poetry  and  history  will  keep  for  him  in  aD  after  time  somethii 
of  his  first  garden's  grace,  something  of  the  charm  of  a  annua 
playtime. 

If  we  did  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  we  sbonld  infer  from  t 
whole  tenor  of  the  verse  of  Tennyson  that  green  old  garden 
deep  in  thfir  shade  and  placid  in  their  beanty,  had  been  abol 
him  all  his  life  from  infiincy.  The  garden  is  a  lit 
pleawiTince  of  the  soul,  by  whose  wicket  the  world  can  be  ahnt  d 
from  ns.  In  the  garden  something  of  the  Golden  Age  at 
lingers;  in  the  warm  alleys  where  the  bees  hnm  abov  it 

and  the  stocks,  in  the  bine  shadows  where  the  aznre  \ — :.;..;! 
look  dark,  in  the  amber  haze  where  the  lime  leaves  mod 
acacia  flowers  ware  joyously  as  the  west  wind  paesaik 

The  true  lover  of  a  garden  ooants  time  and  Beasons  by 
flowers.     His  calendar  is  the  shepherd's  calendar.     He  will 
mi  I  '        "  the  events  of  his  years  by  the  trees  or  plant«  wbi 
wv  -som  when  they  happened.    "  The  acacias  were  in  flo' 

when  we  heard    .     .    .    ,"  or  "  the  hawthorns  were  all  oat  wta 
''he  will  say  to  himself,  if  not  to  others ; 
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no  loven  are  happier  or  more  spiritaally  lovers  than  those  whose 
sweetest  words  have  been  spoken  in  a  garden,  and  who  have  fancy 
and  feeling  enough  to  associate  their  mate  companions  in  mem- 
ory with  their  remembered  joys.  No  love  can  altogether  die 
which  comes  back  upon  remembrance  with  every  golden  tuft  of 
daffodil  or  every  garland  of  growing  honeysuckle.  It  is  the  gar- 
den scene  in  "Faust,"  it  is  the  garden  scene  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  which  embody  passion  in  its  fullest  and  its  fairest  hours. 

OuiDA. 


IT    na    BON.     WILUAM    M'kIKLHY,  JR.,    BEPRESBNTATTTS    C 
COKObESS   FBOX   OHIO. 


Wb  SHALL  have  tariffs  bo  long  as  we  hare  a  govern  meat.  Wten 
only  dispense  with  them  by  resorting  to  direct  taxation,  and  it 
hanily  probable  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  erer  conso 
to  that  system  exclnsively  for  raising  the  needed  revenues  of  th 
government.     Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  of  either  a  "  tari 
for  n'vennc  only"  or  a  tariff  for  revenue  coupled  with"  protection,' 
the  great  majority  of  our  people  will  probably  always  prefer  tli 
one  or  the  other  for  raising  revenue  to  taxing  directly  onr  owl 
products,  onr  own  industries,  and  onr  own  people.     The  govern 
nicnt  inaugurutetl  the  tariff  system  in  its  first  revenue  bill,  am 
no  considerable  party  in  this  country  has  ever  sought  to  change  i 

In  the  discussion  of  these  theories  of  external  taxation  we  ar 
prone  to  forgot  that  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  necessity.  Jf 
government  can  be  a<lministered  without  an  assured  annual  income 
and  there  is  no  way  of  securing  this  income  save  by  resorting  t 
the  taxing  power  conferred  upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
the  United  States.  It  may  be  an  evil,  but  if  so,  it  is  a  neceasar 
one,  and  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  govemuieut. 

It  requires  about  1400,000,000  annually  to  meet  the  fiscal 
qniremcnts  of  the  goveniment.     That  is  the  conditi' 
fronts  us.      The  way  to  raise   this  money  with  thi'  n 

upon  the  people  is  the  problem  of  the  statesman  and  legislatot 
It  would  not  do  in  time  of  peace  to  issue  the  notes  of  the  govern 
mcnt,  an<l  thus  create  a  charge  upon  the  people,  making  no  pre 
vision  for  their  payment.  It  would  not  do  to  restore  tho  int«nui 
revenue  system  as  it  prevailed  through  the  war  and  for  som 
jears  subsequent  thereto,  when  everj-thing  was  taxcl — every  l«K 
of  trade,  every  article  of  commerce,  every  legal  document,  evuf 
check  or  note  or  instrument  of  writing,  every  profeaoon,  em 
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income.  The  people  woald  not  stand  that  long.  They  bore  it 
patiently  and  patriotically  under  a  great  national  necessity. 
They  bore  it  that  the  government  might  be  preserved  and  its 
iiutitations  contintied,  just  as  they  had  borne  similar  taxation  at 
two  other  periods  of  our  history  which  were  similar  in  their 
Bcoeauties. 

It  must  be  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  largest  share  of 
the  needed  income  must  be  raised  by  tariff  taxation  or  import 
duties.  Indeed,  the  predominating  ecntimcnt  of  the  country  is 
that  the  whole  of  it  should  be  provided  in  that  manner.  In 
iwer  to  this  sentiment  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  been 
oliipping  away  the  internal-revenue  taxes;  and  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  it  is  proposed  to  remove  more  than  |ilO,000,000  of 
theae  taxes.  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  any  other  system  of  tax- 
ation, it  is  thoroughly  well  understood  that  all  internal-revenue 
taxes  are  paid  directly  by  the  consumers,  and  are  a  direct  burden 
upon  our  own  people  and  their  occupations. 

In  this  gitnation  the  sole  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
great  ^ilitical  parties  of  the  country  is  whether  our  income  shall 
be  secured  from  a  tariff  levied  upon  foreign  products  seeking  a 
market  here,  having  in  view  revenue,  and  revenue  only,  or 
whether,  in  securing  this  revenue  and  imposing  these  tariffs 
upon  foreign  imports,  wo  shall  bo  mindful  not  alone  of  the 
rerenae  produced  by  such  duties  and  required  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  shall  see  to  it  that  duties  are  so  levied  as  to  be  a 
protection  and  defence  to  our  own  industries  against  competing 
indaetriea.  That  is  (as  we  all  agree  to  impose  duties  upon 
foreign  products),  shall  they  be  imposed  upon  rival  foreign 
prodocts,  which  the  advocates  of  protection  insist  shall  boar 
them  ?  or  shall  they  be  imposed  upon  products  that  are  not 
rivals  of  our  own  and  that  do  not  com]M;te  with  our  own,  which 
ia  the  theory  and  principle  upon  which  revenue  tariffs  are  con- 
structed ? 

If  revenue  is  the  sole. consideration,  then  the  surest  and  most 
direct  way  ia  to  put  the  duty  upon  those  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
factore  and  production  which,  with  a  small  and  inconsiderable 
lax,  will  produce  the  largest  volume  of  revenue  ;  meaning,  of 
oonmc,  thoBo  articles  that  we  either  do  not  produce  at  all  or  in 
mch  small  measure  aa  to  full  greatly  short  of  our  domestic  wanta. 
This,  it  will  be  aeon,  is  no  better  than  a  system  of  direct  taxation. 
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no  leas  oneroae  than  the  i- ' — '  noreaae  system;  for  if 
duly  ia  put  upoa  the  con  ug  foreign  product^!,  ihc  < 

■amon  in  the  UniUxi  States  will  pay  every  dollar  of  that 
becaaw,  as  there  i«  no  competitioa  at  home,  the  price  of  « 
foreign  producta  to  the  American  oonaomer  will  be  the  for 
price  with  the  doty  added.     Wc  would  Beoiue  the  rcTeone, 
we  would  pay  it  wholly  ourselvea.     A  revenue  tariff  is  aln 
paid  by  the  constuner.     We  would  secure  the  raven  no  for  a  tii 
but,  in  phwing  the  duty  upon  the  uon-competing  foreign  prod 
we  would  give  no  encouragement  or  protection  to  any  home 
tt«try,  for  we  have  practically  none,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  t 
revenues  are  assured  with  the  smallest  tax ;  for  these  reren 
will  always  be  measured  by  the  demand  of  our  people  for 
foreign  articles  as  we  cannot  produce  at  home,  limited  only 
our  ability  to  buy.     I  repeat,  this  mode  of  taxation  is  just  us 
joctionable  as  the  most  burdensome  excise  tax. 

Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  I  submit,  that  the  income  of 
government  shall  be  secured  by  putting  a  tax  or  a  duty  m\ 
foreign  prodncts.  and  at  the  same  time  carefully  providing  t 
such  duties  shall  be  on  products  of  foreign  growth  and  manaff 
nre  which  compete  with  like  producta  of  home  growth 
manufacture,  so  that,  while  we  are  raising  all  the  revenues  nee< 
by  the  government,  we  shall  do  it  with  a  discriminating  regi 
for  our  own  people,  their  products,  and  their  employmeni 
Such  a  tariff  stands  as  a  defence  to  our  own  productions, 
discrimination  in  favor  of  our  own  and  against  the  foreign, 
as  an  encouragement  to  productive  enterprises,  beaides  security 
healthful  competition  not  only  among  ourselves,  but  between  a 
selves  and  foreign  producers,  tending  to  prevent  coi  "  Jis 

monopolies,  and  eventuating  in  fair  and  rcosonal-.    ,  to  < 

own  consumers.  This  is  impossible  under  the  Democratic  revoni 
tariff  system. 

Cardinal  Manning  says  in  a  recent  article  : 

"It  the  great  end  of  life  were  to  malUply  rarda  of  eloth  and  cotton  twlat.  an 
the  glocT  of  England  conabts  or  oonaltted  In  mnltlplrlng  wlthOHl  atlai  or  ttmft 
arddea  and  the  like  at  the  lowert  poeelble  price,  eo  aa  to  «nd«rMQ  aU  Cba 
the  worid.  well,  then  let  oi  go  on.  But  If  the  domeatia  Ufa  of  the  p«l>plt  te 
above  all;  If  the  peace,  the  polity  of  homes,  the  edneation  of  ohildron,  the  dvtkl 
wtvea  and  inoihen,  the  duties  of  hnsbaud*  and  of  talben.  bo  written  la  tSw  nal 
law  of  mankind,  and  If  those  things  are  sacred,  far  bojrond  n.  >  n  t  oao  b« 

In  the  market,  then  I  RA7.  if  tbp  hoars  of  labor  ratuldng  fr"  .'•jfoiatadi 

of  aman'astren^hand  skill  ehall  lead  to  the  deetnotloa  of  ■IvniBStto  Ufti  !■» 
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aigleot  of  elltldran.  to  turning  wlrea  and  mothats  Into  Itvlng  maohlnea,  uxl  of 
(kthara  amd  hasbsmU Into— what  «haJl  I  aaj.  or«*tlir«s  of  burden  I— I  will  not  aar  aaj 
otbar  word— who  rlae  up  before  the  twa,  and  oome  back  when  it  Is  sat.  wearied  and 
able  onljr  to  take  food  and  lie  down  to  rest,  the  domostio  Ufe  of  men  exists  no  longer, 
and  we  dare  not  go  on  in  this  path. 

"  I  will  oak.  is  It  poestble  for  a  child  to  be  eduoa'Ad  who  beoomas  a  daily  wage- 
Mmerat  lea  or  even  twelve  years  of  age  t  Isitpoesibleforachild  Intboagrlonltnral 
districts  to  be  educated  who  may  be  sent  out  Into  the  I  elds  at  nine  t  I  will  aalc,  oan 
a  woman  be  the  mother  and  head  of  a  family  who  works  sixty  hours  a  week  I  You 
may  know  better  than  I,  but  bear  with  me  If  I  say  I  do  not  understand  how  a 
wooiaa  can  train  her  ohildren  In  the  hours  after  they  oome  home  from  school  U  she 
works  all  day  in  a  factory.  The  children  oome  home  at  i  and  5  in  the  afternoon  ; 
there  Is  no  mother  in  the  hooae.  I  do  Dot  know  bow  she  can  either  clothe  thsm,  or 
train  them,  or  waich  over  them,  when  her  time  is  gl  von  t)  labor  for  sixty  hours  a 


Never  waa  more  truth  crowded  into  the  same  space.  It  pre* 
««nte  the  situiitioii  in  a  most  striking  munnor.  If  the  great  end 
of  life  be  to  multiply  commodities  at  the  lowest  price,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  labor,  then  the  British  system  surpasses  ours;  then  does 
it  become  the  ideal  system,  and  the  Democratic  party  is  wise  in 
adopting  it.  But  there  are  other  cotuidoratious  higher  and  deeper 
tlian  cheap  fabrics,  when  made  so  by  the  degradation  of  human 
labor.  We  must  take  into  account  the  family  and  the  fireside.  Wo 
must  have  more  concern  for  the  man,  for  hia  welfare,  his  improve- 
ment and  development,  the  enlargement  of  his  opportunities,  in- 
spiring him  to  greater  effort  in  the  confidence  of  increasing  re- 
wards. These  conditions  will  ultimately  secure  cheaper  commod- 
itioB,  not  through  harsh  and  unoatnral  exactions  placed  upon 
Ubor,  bat  through  that  skill  and  craft  and  inrontion  which  are  the 
snre  oatcomo  of  intelligent,  thoughtful,  independent,  and  well- 
paid  labor. 

The  mind  will  not  invent,  will  not  discover,  new  and  bettor 
and  more  economical  processes  and  methods  of  production,  if  the 
body  is  ased  as  a  mere  "  crettture  of  burden."  If  the  body  is  en- 
slaved, the  mind  cannot  bu  free. 

Kow,  whatever  system  will  bring  the  largest  liberty  to 
the  waamm  of  our  countrymen,  the  largest  independence  to  the 
workman,  the  highest  incentive  to  mannal  and  intellectual  effort, 
the  better  comforts  and  the  more  refining  environments  to  the 
\  funily,  cannot  be  dear  at  any  price.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  protective  system  has  accomplished  much  in  this  direction  ; 
certainly  more  than  any  other  system.  It  liaa  dignified  and  elo- 
ratod  labor ;  it  has  made  all  things  possible  to  the  man  who 
works  indttitriooaly  aad  cares  for  what  ho  eama ;  it  has  opened. 
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to  him  etenr  gateirsj  to  opportunity.     We   obserre  its  tntunp 
on  ertry  band :  we  aeo  tho  mechanic  becomo  tUe  uuinufactura 
the  workman  the  proprietor,  the  employee  the  employer.     It  do^ 
DOi  ttiflc,  bat  it  encourages,  manly  effort  and  ende«ivor.     la  th 
not  worth  something  ?    I«  it  not  worth  everything  ?     Especiall 
in  a  ooantry  like  ours,  where  the  government  ia  foanded   opoi 
the  content  of   tho  governed,  where    citizenship  i^  equal,  tuK 
■uffnige  without  limit,  is  it  not  our  plain  doty  to  edncate,  improri 
nod  elevate  our  citisenship,  which  is  indispensable   to  tho  peM 
and  good  onler  of  oar  communities,  and  the  permanence  of  oi 
itiBtitations  ?  And  the  system  which  aecares  these  advantages  in 
largvr  degree  than  any  other,  as  expeheuoe  has  demonstrated, 
the  protective  ^tem. 

The  Democratic  free-trade  Tarifl-Beformers  cry  out  againl 
this  system  as  narrow  and  restrictive.  The  formation  of  govern 
aent  anywhere  is  narrow  and  restrictive  :  otherwise  there  wouh 
be  no  occasion  for  separate  governments.  But  the  system  in  it^e 
is  neither  narrow  nor  restrictive.  It  is  free — freer  than  the  fieca 
system  of  any  other  government  as  applied  to  its  own  people. 
it  nnrastrained  thronghont  forty  States  and  all  the  territories  ;  i 
extends  from  ocean  to  ocean.  No  other  nation  biu  such  freedoi 
of  international  exchange  as  onra.  No  other  poople  have  so  fc 
reatraints  placed  upon  their  commerce,  their  trade,  and  the: 
labor.  The  Free- Trader  wants  the  world  to  enjoy  with  our  ovr 
citisens  equal  benefits  of  trade  in  the  United  States.  The  Repuli 
Uoan  Protectionist  would  give  the  first  chances  to  oor  pcopl 
and  wonld  so  levy  dnties  upon  the  prodncts  of  other  nations  as  t 
discriminate  in  favor  of  our  own.  The  Democratic  party  woul 
make  no  distinction;  it  would  serve  the  alien  and  (he  stranger 
the  Republican  party  would  serve  the  State  and  our  own  (eUo 
citiwna. 

Both  of  these  systems  have  been  tritnl  in  the  United  Statev 
•aeh  has  bad  a  fair  test  and  equal  opportunity  to  vindicate  it 
valae  as  a  national  policy. 

The  revenno-taribff  system  has  wholly  failed  to  give  to  the  gov 
•mmeot  or  the  people  satisfactory  reanlts.  It  was  not  even  catil 
factory  adafinac  'n  seonriag  the  needed  revonne. 

f&iliHl  at  the  end  wa  yeua  of  trial,  batweao  1&17  am 

and  1861,  to  famish  sufficient  revenae  for  the  government ;  i 
a«  a  mcasore  affecting  the  deralopmant  of  oor  conntrj  and  th 
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opening  np  of  its  vast  resources,  it  was  a  failure  from  itfl  inaugu- 
ktion.  It  did  uot  even  benefit  agriculture,  which  it  was  thought 
would  greatly  stimulate.  The  world's  marketa,  which  were  to 
\hs  opened  up  by  this  policy  to  our  agricultural  products,  proved 
'a  disiippoiutment  to  the  authors  of  the  policy  and  disastrous  to 
the  very  intercata  it  was  intended  to  promote.  It  neither  extended 
our  trade  abroad  nor  supplied  the  needed  revenue,  and  was  posi- 
tively destructive  of  domestic  mauufacturcs. 

Nearly  thirty  years  of  trial  of  the  system  of  protection  with  its 
marvellous  achievements  ought  to  be  answer  enough  to  the 
criticisms  of  it«  enemies.  It  has  developed  our  own  resources  ;  it 
has  built  up  a  commerce  among  ourselves  without  a  pamllol  in 
our  own  history  or  in  the  recorded  annals  of  the  world;  while  onr 
trade  outjiidc  has  been  growing,  and  was  never  so  great  or  so 
Biitisfuctory  as  it  is  to-day. 

Not  only  does  our  own  experience  commend  protection  as  a 
national  policy,  but  also  the  experience  of  the  British  colonies 
which  have  adopted  it. 

Sir  Charles  Dilko,  in  his  work  "  Problems  of  Greater  Britain," 
— himself  a  Free-Trader, — frankly  confeesea  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  Froo-Trader  to  give  a  perfectly  fair  statement  of  the  facta  bear- 
ing upon  colonial  protection  without  himself  being  thought  to  bo 
au  apostate.  The  distinguished  author,  in  his  earlier  work,"  Great 
Britain,"  noted  the  growing  strength  of  the  doctrine  of  protec- 
tion in  the  colonies.     In  his  new  work  ho  now  adds  that 

"tfMO  Uint  ilmo  tb«  whol*  of  tlie  Wilf-sorenilnir  oolonlca  of  Qroat  Brit&in,  except 
Maw  South  Vi'nXea  Mid  tbo  Cape  (South  Africa),  haro  beooiuo  prot«cUonUt,  wbUo  the 
Otpa  haa  beKiry  datlee  npon  moat  Kooda,  put  on.  howerer.  mainly  for  ruTetiiie  par 
poaea,  bat  now  be«1nnlnK  to  kIto  rise  to  a  growth  of  pTot«ctioniBt  optnioo ;  and  Ui 
New  South  Wales  the  tYoe-Tnden  bold  their  own  onljr  by  a  bare  m^toritjr.'* 

Sir  Charles  further  says  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Victorian  protective  system  has  been  to  enable 
the  colony  to  gnidiiiilly  supply  its  wants  with  a  bettor  class  of 
home  nuide  goodd,  instead  of  importing  them. 

Speaking  of  Canada,  he  says:   "  There  can  be  but  little  doubt 

)nt  the  general  popularity  of  the  protective  system  in  Canada, 

id  Sir  John  Macdonald's  long  possession  of  power  has  been 

facilitated   by   his   adoption   of  the  so-called   national  policy," 

rliich,    on   Sir   Charles    Dilke's  own    admission,  "  has    caused 

Canadian   manufacturers  to  win  the  greater  })ortion  of  the  Cana- 

in  market";  and  he  also  states  that  the  wealth  of  Canada  has 
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been  more  rapid  sinoe  th«  Adoptioii  of  the  protccciorui:  ])ul 
thsn  before. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1887,  in  the  Commona,  Sir  Chai 
Tupper,  in  speaking  of  a  previoiu  period  in  the  history  of  Cant 
nnder  free  trade^  said: 

"When  Om  teiwn>*iitaB  indiMBlfli  of  CaiudA  emteiraaBed  the  SaAtioe  mlntata 
thatdv.  wbMbtMrMdtrf  Urg«rarpliu.  UrsedeOdU  racoeeded  y«*r*fta-T 
Um  oppo^tfaB  iin«d  npoD  LhAt  bonomhle  cenlleiiiui  tb«t  he  ahonld  andeaTi 
KlT«iaer«M«dprotecUin  to  the  lodoatrta  of  Cteada,  which  would  trerent  fl 
(Mm  thiu  UmgttiBhing and  belasdeatrqred.  We  wore  not  ■lie »— fill.  I  will 
■V  hi  laadlns  the  hoDorahto  seatlMnaa  hhwwaf  to  the  ooocln^on  that  *h^^  wmi 
maenad  peUBr.  for  I  have  aome  reaaoD  to  heUera  that  he  had  nuuij'  m  mUiclTtBf 
that  qveatioii. -bat.  mt  ali  evtnita,  wo  were  not  able  to  chaoge  the  poU<7  oC 
■■illHHMkwh^UMaJiiIod  the  deiUniea  of  Canada.  Am  U  weD  known,  that  lad 
■taVBia  taM*  aaiteMritavMaa  tmmak  ^iMak.  at  ISK,  and  the  Conao*^ 

<iM^B— iB— ^fcy^iWBaahlB,  Bwamht  down  a 
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end  I  have  no  heeitatloo  ta  i 


lofthatuMwr.  thaa  ptopoonded  and  matured  from  time  to  t| 
ha*  been  sncb  aa  to  i  iiiiiia— I  rha  aapport  and  ooafldeooe  of  a  large  portion  o( 
people  of  thla  oowuiry  down  to  the  j»— f  da]-.' 


Ib  CFermany,  ^o  long  ago  aa  tW  14th  ofUkft  ISBl^ 
bi  a  epoaah  before  the  German  Beichstag,  paid  to  the  Bepahlic 
teiff  high  enlogy.     He  said  : 

"  The  ■nooBM  of  tbe  United  States  In  material  derelopnieiit  Is  the  noal  fihnttioa 
modem  time.  The  American  natioa  haa  not  011I7  saooeaafolly  borne  aad  wppra 
the  moat  K<sanlle  and  erponaive  war  of  all  hiatory,  bnt  tnunodiatelr  afkwwd 
Vi-^'"^  Ita  armTf  found  emplorment  for  all  its  aoldlera  and  luariuaa.  paid  off  «■ 
ttm  daht,  given  tabor  and  homes  to  all  the  onemptored  of  Europe  aa  fast  aa  thor  A 
anive  within  ita  territorr.  and  Btfll  bj  a  lystem  of  taxation  ao  tndlrecC  as  net  M 
pereetraik  Much  leas  felt.  Becaose  it  la  laj  deliberate  Judgment  that  the 
of  America  Is  mainlr  dne  to  ita  s]r«tem  of  proteetire  Uwa,  t  nnte  that  Oennasy  I 
now  reachod  that  point  where  it  la  necesaarf  to  imitate  the  tarUTfjataactf! 
United  Statea. " 

Mulhiill,  the  great  London  statistician,  states  that  in  1( 
onr  total  wealth  was  esiiniated  at  tl6,0<;K),000,000  :  it  is  m 
estimated  at  over  *GO,000,000»000.     In  1882  the  same  t 

estimated  the  total  wealth  of  Great  Britain  at  ^J,ti-l'v',  .. ..  j 
Mr.  Mulhall  sets  forth  our  development  and  progress  in  the 
forcible  words : 

■*  It  would  be  Impowible  to  find  in  hlstorr  a  paraBal  to  tha  prasmai  cf  the  Ui 

Blataa  In  the  laet  ten  f  can.  Everj  daj-  that  the  son  rfankopon  the  Amerloaa 
It  eeea  an  addition  of  two  and  one-half  mlllioa  dollars  to  the  atx-iunnlaUon  of 
In  the  Republic,  which  la  eqnal  to  one-third  of  the  dailf  aoomnnlallofi  of  aH 
kind  ontaide  the  United  Statea" 

It  is  said  that  nnder  the  Republican  policj  exportstioos  bs 
n  diminished,  and  onr  foreign  trade  crippled.     This  is 
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lataincd  by  facta.   Free  trade  will  not  increase  the  exportation 

oar  prodiicta.  Exports  are  regultited  by  supply  and  dw- 
land.  Other  countries  buy  of  us  what  they  need — no  more 
and  uo  less.  Tariffs  imposed  upon  ijpoducls  coming  into  the 
country  do  not  prevent  the  sending  of  products  out  of  the 
country.  They  put  no  restraint  upon  foreign  trade.  From 
Brazil,  Venezuela,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
'w©  import  to  the  value  of  178,000,000  in  round  numbers,  of 
which  tT'i.OOOfOOO  is  free  of  duty  at  our  ports  and  ♦5,815,000  is 
8abj«!Ct  to  duty ;  93  per  cent,  comes  in  free.  We  sell  to  these 
countries  a  little  over  $19,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  what 
we  bay.  In  those  countries  to  which  we  sell  more  than  we  buy 
nearly  all  the  products  bear  a  duty  under  our  laws. 

We  sell  to  Europe  1449,000,000  worth  of  products  and  we  buy 
»-20«,i;K)0,000  worth.  We  sell  to  North  America  to  the  value  of 
♦9.045,000  and  buy  ♦5,182,000.  We  sell  to  South  America 
♦13,810,000  and  buy  ♦9,088,000.  These  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  show  that  our  tariffs  do  not  prevent  exchanges 
with  countries  whose  products  competing  with  ours  are  made 
dutiable,  but  evidence  a  healthy  and  profitable  trade,  with  the 
balance  of  exchanges  greatly  in  our  favor. 

There  have  been  so  maiiy  reckless  statements  about  the  Repub- 
lican tariff  iwlicy,  the  burdens  it  imposes  upon  the  people,  and 
the  restrictions  it  places  ui>on  trade,  that  any  one  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United  States  might 
bo  UhI  to  think  that  wo  impose  tariffs  almost,  if  not  quite,  amount- 
ing  to  prohibition  upon  everything  which  comes  into  the  United 
States. 

A  few  facts  will  refute  these  nnconsidored,  but  too  commonly 
iiiuilu  and  acceptetl,  statemonts.  Under  the  present  tariff  the 
ittiport-s  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1889.  amounted  to 
♦74I,4:il,39:i.  of  which  ♦306,574,030  worth  was  admitted  free  of 
duty,  and  articles  to  the  value  of  ♦484,431,398  were  dutiable. 
The  duties  paid  amounted  to  ♦^18,701,773.  The  average  pcr- 
oentage  of  the  duties  upon  all  the  im]>orts  was  leas  than  30  per 
cent. 

Before  1820  nearly  all  our  imports  were  dutiable ;  scarcely 
any  were  free  ;  while  in  1824  the  proportion  of  free  imports  was 
loss  than  6i>crcent.;  in  18.30,  about  7  per  cent.;  in  183.3,  about 
25  per  coat.;  and  in  184:;},  about  27  per  cent.;  under  the  low 
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tariff  of  184G  the  importa  admitted  free  of  duty  a-  aly 

pot  cent.;  and  under  theodjuBtmuiit  of  the  tarifl  <>.  ...;.,  .ije  | 
portion  of  free  import*  rose  to  18  per  cent.  Daring  the  periw 
the  war  it  was  even  less  thiiti  18  per  cent.  Tht*  {>ercentagc  of  : 
imports  from  1873  to  1883  was  about  30  per  cent,,  «nd  under] 
tariff  reriaion  of  1883  it  averaged  33  per  cent. 

It  is  said  that  the  le^^islation  proposed  in  the  Fifty-first  0 
grt'^  is  oven  more  restrictive  than  any  previous  legislation,  i 
Uiat,  if  carried  oat,  it  will  amount  to  little  lesB  than  a  "  Chiq 
wall  "  around  our  coast  line.  The  bill  pending  in  the  House, 
the  basis  of  lust  year's  importations,  places  upon  the  free  list 
ports  to  the  value  of  #109,232,080,  upon  which  the  govemmi 
last  year  collected  in  duties  160,936,536,  which,  added  to  the  I 
imports  of  the  lost  fiscal  year,  will  amount  to  #360,806,710, 
deducted  from  the  dutiable  imports  of  the  last  fiscal  year  r«da 
the  value  of  the  dutiable  imports  to  1375,624,687. 

The  landing  legislation,  therefore,  will  make  free,  withi 
restraint  or  burden,  #366,806,710  in  value  of  foreign  prodno 
and  will  diminish  the  dutiable  importations  from  ♦484,431,39f 
♦375,624,687  ;  which  will  make  an  average  duty  upon  all  imjxi 
ations  of  about  27  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  of  tariffs  to 
amount  of  about  10  per  cent.,  instead  of  a  large  increase,  aa 
to  be  the  popular  impression.  It  will  be  seen,  accordingly, 
about  50  per  cent. — on  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  last  yeaj 
will  be  free  and  50  per  cent,  dutiable;  while  the  proportion  of  f 
imports  under  the  Mills  Bill  (had  it  become  a  law)  would 
have  been  greater  than  40  per  cent. 

But  I  shall  not  further  discuss  the  bill  now  pending  in 
House  of  Ropresentativcs.  That  is  being  done  in  the  Ha 
by  those  charged  with  legislation.  The  bill,  as  the  rep 
avows,  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  UdI 
States,  for  the  better  defence  of  their  homes  and  their 
diistries ;  and  while  securing  the  needed  revenue,  its  provisk 
look  alike  to  the  occupations  of  our  people,  their  comfort, 
their  welfare.  It  has  been  framed  in  resiwnse  to  the  will  of 
people,  as  expressed  at  the  polls  in  November,  1888;  and 
shall  become  a  law,  it  must  be  tried  before  the  jieople,  w 
nnder  our  system  of  government,  are,  after  all,  the  flnal  arbiten 
legishitioQ  and  of  policies. 

William  McKinlsy,  Jb. 
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*y  COL,  T.  W.  HIOOISSOX,  ANDREW  CARNKQIE,  MURAT  HAL8TEAD, 

OKX.    HORACE   PORTER,    THE   REV.    ROBERT  COLLYER,    D.D., 
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Cotton  Mather  tells  us  that  when  the  first  large  party  of 
Puritan  colonists  had  set  sail  from  England  for  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  (May  13,  1C29),  their  leader,  the  R"  /erend  Francis  Iliggin- 
son,  called  his  children  and  the  paasengci'ii  about  him,  as  they  left 
the  Land's  End  behind  them,  and  said  :  "  We  will  not  say,  as  the 
Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their  leaving  of  England,  Pare- 
well,  Babylon  I  Farewell,  Rome  !  But  we  will  say,  Farewell, 
dear  England !  Farewell,  the  Church  of  God  in  England,  and 
all  the  Christian  friends  there."  i?he  spirit  of  this  tender  good- 
bye has  never,  I  think,  died  wholly  ont  of  American  hearts,  and 
Eurely  not  out  of  those  of  Francis  Iligginson's  many  descendants ; 
and  wherever  this  spirit  remains,  it  is  impossible  that  Americans 
ghould  hate  England.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  such  a  feeling  may  make  us  more  eensitive,  more 
critical,  perhaps  even  more  suspicious  ;  and  that  some  things 
which  look  like  irritability,  or  even  vindictiveness,  may  really  im- 
ply the  presence,  not  the  absence,  of  this  lingering  affection. 
After  all,  a  common  motherhood  is  a  strong  tie  :  Setror  r6  xmrdr 

Yet  even  those  Americans  in  whoso  veins  the  English  blood 

.flows    with    leatit    of    lureign    admixture    must  admit  that  the 

mother-country  has  been,  from  the  first,  a  stern  parent  to  her 

children.     When  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  discussion  in  the 

British  Parliament  and  Charles  Townshend  had  spoken  of  "these 

^Americans,   children  planted   by  our    care,   nourished   by  oar 

indulgence,"  he  was  promptly  answered,  by  Colonel  Barr6,  who 

)  had  fought  under  Wolfe  at  Queliec.     "  They  planted  by  your 

fcsro  P"  Mud  Barr6.     "No,  they  were  planted  by  your  oppression. 

.     .     .     They  nourished  by  your  indulgence?    They  grew  up  by 

joar  neglect."    It  is  this  sense  of  nnmotherly  treatment,  running 
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through  Uearij   three  cc^ '^   -h   pats  a  bitter  drop  in 

whftt  would  oihcnrise  be  t  :  it  of  Americaiu  u  regan 

Englaitd.  The  long  straggles  of  the  colonial  period,  culmiDatii 
in  tbo  Ilrvolutionary  War ;  tbu  ioipressment  of  American  m 
ncD  and  tbe  War  of  1812,  to  which  it  led  ;  the  bitter,  bitb 
olioDtttiun  of  the  Civil  War,  when  all  educated  England,  afU 
t4»untit)g  lis  for  yean*  with  tolerating  slavery,  tamed  and  r 
prooohcd  xxa  more  bitterly  forgiving  oar  very  heart's  blood  to  ova 
throw  it, — all  these,  down  to  the  Tciy  latest  word  of  the  Londo 
Timfi  or  Saturday  Reviete,  have  simply  prolonged  into  periot 
of  peace  that  ungracions  attitude  which  Barr6  describeti. 

The  fMolt  of  all  this  is  that  whatever  antHgonisoi  exists  b< 
twoon  Ajnericans  and  KngUshmcn  is  generic,  not  individaal ;  aa 
one  might  almost  say  abstract  rather  than  concrete.  No  one  en 
stated  this  'l  '  ''n  so  a^lmirablyas  Hawthorne  when  he  wrol 
iuhisdiary,  ;  ilf  a  century  ago:  "If  uu  Euglijshman  were  iq 

diTidually  acquainted  witli  all  our  twenty-five  millioiu  of  Amer 
cans,  and  liked  every  one  of  them,  and  believed  that  each  man  < 
those  millions  was  a  Christian,  honest,  upright,  and  kind,  be  woa 
doubt,  despise,  and  hate  them  in  the  aggregate,  however  be  migh 
love  them  as  individuals,*^  The  etatoment  is  too  strongly  pn 
doubtless,  but  it  touches  the  precise  point  in  the  case ;  and  Ha« 
thorue  might  have  added  that  this  twenty-five — now  siity-fiv^- 
million^  of  Americans  have  just  the  same  curious  mental  habii 
They  do  not  dislike,  much  leas  hate,  individual  Englishmen 
indeed,  they  are  very  apt  to  like  them  personally,  and  even- 
thoagb  this  applies  to  a  very  limited  circle  only — to  imitate  them 
What  they  dislike  is  that  invisible  and  traditional  Englishmal 
who  stands  in  their  ii  i  in  for  the  race  ;  something  never  b 

be  Been  or  identified,  ;i  vfore  never  to  be  disproved  ;  or,  i 

beat,  but  a  dim  and  awful  vision,  as  when  x'lato's  archetypal  mal 
stalks  through  Milton's  "  Sylvarum  Liber,"  having  the  sembland 
of  humanity,  but  dwelling  in  some  sphere  of  his  own,  or  OD  th 
vast  outskirts  of  the  habitable  world  : 

"  Sod  qoamlibet  nattm  alt  comrannlor 
Tamen  MorsoA  cxtat  ad  morcm  uulus 
Kt,  nu.*,  oerto  stxingltiir  cpatio  lod." 

You  may  meet  any  living  man  against  whom  you  are  prcjudico 
and  perhaps  make  friends  with  him  ;  indeed,  Cbarlea  Lamb  niaiq 
tained  that  no  one  oonld  actually  see  a  man  and  hate  bim,    Bii 
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a  well-settled  aversion  to  a  shadow  ia  a  thing  insuperable;  you 
cau  never  touch  hands. 

The  proof  of  this  vogue  antagonism  lies  in  the  fact  that  every 
American  visiting  England  finds  himself  constantly  held  np  for 
comparison  with  an  imaginary  and  typical  being,  whom  neither 
be  nor  his  English  questioner  has  ever  seen.  His  worst  annoy- 
ance is  in  being  praised,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  his  country. 
If  ho  has  an  atom  of  color  in  his  cheeks,  if  ho  does  not  speak  very 
mnch  through  his  nose,  if  he  does  not  say  "guess  "at  short 
intervals,  he  is  sure  to  hear,  first  or  last,  from  his  tailor  or  bis 
chambermaid,  the  pitying  assurance  :  "You  an  American,  sir  ? 
I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  never  should  have  thought  it." 
What  docs  this  imply  but  the  assumed  existence  of  some  abstract 
and  very  undesirable  American,  as  intangible  as  Plato's  arche- 
typal man,  as  remote  from  real  vision  as  the  conventional  English- 
man on  the  French  stage  ?  During  my  first  week  in  London, 
many  ycArs  ago,  on  going  to  breakfast  with  an  eminent  English- 
man to  whom  I  had  letters,  I  found  myself  running  the  gantlet 
of  three  pairs  of  eyes,  seen  at  difTerent  doors  and  windows,  before 
my  final  reception,  and  learned  at  last  by  frank  confession  that 
the  eyes  belonged  respectively  to  my  host,  my  hostess,  and  my  host- 
ess's sister  ;  and  that  they  had  all  agreed,  after  a  hasty  consulta- 
tion, that,  whoever  I  was,  I  could  not  possibly  be  the  American 
stranger  who  was  to  come  to  breakfast.  What  they  bad  really 
expected — what  uncouth  monster  or  untamed  child  of  the  forest 
— what  war-whoop  on  the  doorstep — I  never  ascertained.  Per- 
haps it  was  simply  the  surprise  which  Ini'ing  records  as  having 
been  created  by  his  first  appearance  in  London — ^rpriso  at  an 
American  author's  wielding  a  goose-quill  with  his  fingers  instead 
of  wearing  it  in  his  hair. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  this  generic  or  collective  aversion  is,  in 
kmanner,  mUuro's  safeguard  to  secure  freedom  of  development;  to 
keep  the  younger  race  from  being  too  much  repressed  by  the  elder, 
or  the  elder  from  being  too  much  impaired  and  modified  by  the 
younger.  There  is  certainly  enough  of  the  original  vigor  in  both 
nations  to  make  them  respect  honest  differences  of  attitude  or  judg- 
ment. Lord  Uoughton  once  told  me  that  the  earlier  American 
Tuitors  in  London,  as  Sumner  and  Ticknor,  while  recognized  as 
mogt  cultivated  and  agreeable  men,  were  criticised  as  not  having 
ftiafficiently  distinctive  flaror  oi  Americanism.    In  the  same  way 
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il>«  edacftUd  Anerican  of  to  daj  U  apt  to  complain  a  little  of 
carrent  litcnuj  Bocietj  of  London  as  not  baring  a  safficienU 
tinctire  English  flavor,  bnt  as  Htming  to  be  rather  Contineotal 
mcretridoiu ;  ao  as  to soggeat  the  remark  of  Ueinrich  ^' 
jeara  ago,  that  the  English  were  already  soeking  to        ^     t 
friroloaa,  and  were  eadoaroring  to  ci«ep  into  the  monkef's 
which  the  French  were  gradaally   gtr'-- ■-  -  off   {die  KngUi. 
leicht  unJfrivftt  tu  w*rd«n  gufhen,  u  .,«  Affrnhmtt  kh 

kritdun  diejtizt  die  Franzaitm  fon  gich  abstrei/en).  That 
ahonhi  have  thna  looked  forward,  in  1828,  to  the  Oscar  Wi 
and  Bider  Haggards  of  the  present  day  was  snrely  a  proof  (hat 
laying  aside  much  of  Judiiiem,  he  had  kept  its  gift  of  propb« 
It  may  be  true,  at  niiy  rate,  that  the  more  English  the  Kngli 
man,  and  the  more  American  the^Araerican,  the  better  they  \ 
really  esteem  eachotlier:  and  that  their  visible  jealousiee  are  d 
such  as  are  often  noticed  iu  cousinly  circles,  where  the  essen 
kinship  makes  the  trivial  variations  more  exasperating.  Keats 
that  he  hated  Englishmen,  because  they  were  the  only  men 
knew  :  if  we  Americans  sometimes  grow  impatient  with  them 
may  be  because  they  are  really  so  near  to  onrselves  that  w©  na 
quite  comprehend  them. 

TuoMAs  Wkxtwobth  HiooursoN 


Mb.  Smith's  article  is  interesting,  but  I  think  the  title  mi 
too  strong.  Dislike  of  England  would  have  been  better.  Thi 
is  among  adult  Americans  no  hatred  of  England.  With  yod 
America  it  is\lifferent.  It  has  been  said  that  every  Americal 
bom  reciting  the  Declaration  of  Independence-  At  any  rate, 
begins  to  recite  it  very  early.  This  is  his  starting-point.  Briti 
was  the  foe  of  his  country,  and  there  was  "  liberty  in  every  bloi 
against  her. 

Youth  likes  stories  of  war,  and  the  mother-country  has  b< 
the  foe  in  the  serjons  wars  of  the  child-land.  The  Americ 
youth  of  both  sexes  love  Scotland,  for  they  are  reared  upon  Scd 
and  pity  Ireland,  for  they  have  heard  the  story  of  her  wroq 
England,  therefore,  unfortunately  represents  the  sand-ba^  wh: 
Young  America  pummels.  In  my  childhood,  it  was  much 
same  in  Scotland,  wiiich,  like  Atuerica,  lutd  to  fight  agai] 
England  for  its  indepcudoncu.  Scotch  htds  are  fed  upon  Wall 
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and  Brace.  If  I  was  certain  of  anything  then,  it  was  that  Eng- 
land was  still  the  foe  of  Scotland,  that  every  Englishman  was  a 
Q8ur]>er,  and  that  one  Scotchman  was  equal  to  five  Englishmen 
any  day.  I  venture  to  say  that  such  is  the  case  with  the  Scotch 
lads  of  to-day,  just  as  it  is  with  the  American  lads  ;  England  is 
the  sand-bag  for  both. 

Young  England  does  not  have  this  feeling  in  regard  to  America, 
for  the  wars  which  meant  everything  to  the  one  were  only  inci- 
dent!) in  the  history  of  the  other  ;  but  Young  England  does  enter- 
tain it  toward  France,  for  the  serious  wars  of  England  have  been 
with  her.     "  Tlie  Frenchman"  is  the  traditional  foe  of  the  young 

.£uglandcr.  This  is  all  very  unfortunate,  but  a  period  cannot  be  , 
fixed  when  this  feeling  against  England  will  cease  to  affect  the 
Young  Amerioin.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  eighty  years  a  long  period 
for  Buch  influences  to  exist  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  eight  hundred 
juara  will  suflice  to  displace  the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent wars  with  England.  I  think  these  must  of  necessity  re- 
main the  most  attractive  reading  for  the  youth  of  America,  and 
must  affect  their  early  irapreaaiona  of  England.     This   feeling 

ipoffios  away  with  age  and  education ;  and  educated  Americans 
who  learn  more  and  more  what  America  owes  to  the  great  mother- 
land respect  and  admire  it  more,  and  their  affection  for  it  steadily 
grows.  As  between  England  and  America,  of  course,  they  are 
intensely  American  ;  but  the  depth  of  real  feeling  for  England 
will  bo  Been  if  ever  any  of  the  Continental  powers  succeed  in 
seriously  endangering  that  little  island ;  which,  however,  we 
rujoice  to  say,  is  not  likely  to  occur. 

I  do  not   believe   that  the  American   people  would  like  to 

,  «ec  the  foot   of    a    foreign  invader  planted  upon  the  land  of 

'  Shakespeare  and  Bums,  or  any  race  but  the  English-speaking  one 
ruling  there ;  or  that  they  would  rest  quietly  if  any  did.  Mr. 
Bmith  should  have  given  the  name  of  the  leading  journal  which 

Itaid  the  other  day  that  "  the  American  people  could  not  help  re- 
joicing in  any  reverse  that  might  befall  England."    I  do  not  think 

^thia  eentiraent  would  bo  approved  by  any  number  of  Americans, 
between  England  and  the  brave  Sudanese,  or  between  England 
and  Ireland,  for  instance.  Yea.  As  between  England  and  Kussia, 
(Jermany,  or  even  France,  No.  Mr.  Smith  should  also  ask  the 
g4<nlleman  who  wrote  him  to  send  a  copy  of  the  history  book  which 
Buid  that  the  British  government  counterfeited  the  greenbacks  for 
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tk«  jmifom  at  raining  Um  erodit  of  tha  United  SUtitm,    It 
eoomuMd  a  high  price  as  a  mrio. 

Mr.  Smith  ■trikes  the  kejnote  when  bf  disttngniahea  betva 
tha  ■oaaiffhtal  and  aristoeratk  Eagiand  of  the  paat  and  thedcoi 
cntie  Bai^aad  which  ta  coning,  and  vfajeh  haa  alreadj  eoane 
aa  graafc  an  axtaoL  Tba  Bfitiah  mooarehj  and  the  anatnon 
oraat  hate  the  repahlie,  jnat  aa  repoblieana  hate  a  moaarchy.  W 
■hoeid  they  not  ?  The  rqniblicaa  idea  robs  tliem  of  tbeb*  rei 
noM  and  privilcgea,  deaoaneea  their  preteniiona,  and  prorea  to  t 
vorid  ererj  day  that  a  privileged  olaaa  ia  nnneoaaaaiy.  H< 
ehoold  we  expect  a  body  <^  ooDc^  profeiaon,  for  inatance,  to  i 
gard  with  advantage  a  rival  oonntry  whidi  diaplaced  them  f  Ha 
would  a  prieathood  regard  a  ooantry  that  aaooeeded  withoi 
pricata,  or  an  iron-maater  a  patent  device  which  rendered  in 
onneeeaaaiy  ?  Woold  any  of  these  claasee  wish  a  theory  aaecc 
which  led  them  all  to  exclaim,  "  OthcJlo's  oocnpation  'a  gone' 
Every  profiaaBion»  every  vocation,  haa  an  exaggerated  «»*iiT't^r  i 
ita  poaition  and  osefolneaa.  All  that  Mr.  Smith  aaya  aboat  t 
people  of  England — the  maasea,  not  the  claaaea — admiring  AmerM 
ia  true.  I  go  lartho' ;  th«>v  lore  it  It  is  their  models  and  the 
loyalty  to  the  canae  of  the  Unioo  when  it  needed  frienda  ahoa 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  American  peoph 
Mr.  Smith's  name  inclnded,  for  he  was  a  friend  indeed.  Whi 
Mr.  Smith  wrote  that  jealousy  waits  npon  sncoeas,  I  thoaght  thi 
he  was  aboDt  to  speak  of  thesaccess  of  the  Bepablic  making  £o^ 
land  jealooB  ;  but  he  means  that  the  saocesa  oi  England  aooonni 
for  the  jealcnsy  of  the  American.  Jealonay  ia  not  a  faolt  of  ti 
American.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  he  had  a  trace  of  it  I 
his  oomposition.  On  the  contrary,  very  few  Americaos  apprsQ 
ate  at  its  full  valae  the  great  anoceaB  of  England.  They  are  Ui 
spt  to  think  that  no  ooantry  is  progressing  but  their  own.  Bt 
sides,  a  country  that  has  in  one  century  become  the  greatest  niani 
factoring,  commercial,  and  mining  natioD,  and  the  wealthiei 
nation  in  the  world,  cannot  well  be  jealous  of  the  snocess  of  u 
other.  Jealousy  of  England !  the  dear  little  thing !  Thi 
is  a  new  idea,  and  we  must  thank  Mr.  Smith  for  the  aoggeatloc 
It  gives  ns  a  langb. 

Mr.  Smith  devotes  considerable  attention  to  India,  saying 
an  Indian  Empire  is  the  regular  theme  of  Angiophohiata.  "The 
never  mention  it  without  giving  attermnoe  to  btiraing  words aboi: 
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M  oppression  of  the  Hindoo,"  Having  visited  India,  I  knowsomo- 
tbtogabont  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  and  the  Indian  qucs. 
tion  in  general  ;  and  this  has  given  me  qaite  an  advantage,  for  the 
American  is  profonndly  ignorant  of  the  subject.  It  does  not 
interest  him  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  have  not  heard  the  British 
occapation  of  India  referred  to  in  America  as  a  political  question 
a  dozen  times  in  my  life.  The  American  has  no  feeling  about 
India,  except  one  of  regret  that  England  should  be  burdened  with 
it.  The  very  few  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  are  with 
John  Bright  entirely  upon  this  question.  If  they  wished  England 
ill,  they  would  wish  her  to  acquire  another  India.  England's  ex- 
perience with  her  colonies  has  settled  the  colonial  qnestion  here. 
The  American  has  no  love  for  colonies.  If  ho  ever  permits  any 
more  territory  to  enter  the  Union,  it  will  be  coterminous. 

Part  of  Mr.  Smith's  able  paper  is  devoted  to  showing  not  why 
Americans  should  dislike  England,  but  to  giving  reasons  why 
England  should  dislike  America.     lie  asks  : 

**  la  ibera  any  Umlt  to  the  aAtuits  which  tho  American  legtslKturos  and  PrMidentl 
taAf  offbr  to  Great  Britain  when  tbc7  are  In  urgent  n«6d  of  the  Irish  votot  Is  there 
BO  Umit  to  the  quiet  EuSlsnuiee  of  thOM  affironta  bjr  a  proud  and  powerful  natioDr' 

I  think  Mr.  Smith's  residence  in  Canada  must  have  put  him  out 
of  touch  here  with  English  feeling  upon  this  subject.  The 
majority  of  the  English  people  welcome  these  "affronts."  The 
by-elections  show  that  the  cause  of  Ireland  has  won  tho  hearts 
of  the  people.  Every  word  of  sympathy  cabled  from  this  side  is 
accepted  as  t«8timony  that  the  two  democracies  are  in  unison. 
The  people  of  no  other  nation  in  the  world  resolve  and  protest  so 
often  against  the  actions  of  other  governments.  England  is 
always  protesting  against  something  or  other.  Poland  or  Bul- 
garia, or  Turkey  is  doing  something  which  calls  for  the  censure 
of  England,  and  her  numerous  societies  are  continually  lecturing 
other  nations  upon  questions  from  the  cause  of  "  civil  and  religious 
liberty  "up  or  down  to  "the  proper  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day." 
I  regret  these  interferences  of  one  country  with  the  affairs  of 
another,  for  I  believe  they  injure  more  than  benefit  the  best  of 
es.  But  the  English  people  are  very  prono  to  speak  their 
mind  to  their  neighbors.  The  Republic  has  for  its  "affronta," 
therefore,  a  notorious  example  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 
Bnt  that  resolutions  passed  in  favor  of  allowing  Ireland  to  man- 
L«£e  ber  home  affairs  as  Canada  dooa  drive  British  emigration 
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lo  AwinlJA  which  would  otberwue  eon«  to  oor  sboni,  is  a 
pffin  ko  nfl  :  it  oeiiainly  ainiiot  •ffsot  adTenely  tbe  Isirii 
fntioii,  and  w«  flad  th»t  th«  Kn^iah  and  Scotch  emigrstioB 
propertioaatdj,  fraatly  increased.      Even  that  going  diraod| 
Canada  nanany  tnda  its  waj  to  as  across  the  bonier.     Mr. 
motl  ba  wrong  opon  thia  point.     In  the  aame  paiagr^kh 
tells  OS  how  nn'iUK  Oanadkns  lore  the  mother-ooantrj,  wh 
faaatMTvr*  vpn  caaaDitfoonpbtiii,  and  ther  take  faosti 

to  her  as  hostilitj  to  them.    Mj  reooUeetiea  is  that  Chnada  » 
a^aalljr  inth  the  TJnitad  States  in  regard  to  thia  IriA  untsHow. 
legid«Carea  hariog  pasnfid  similar  reaolotioiki.     It  is  oomfortai 
thaieCan,  to  know  that,  while  emigratiaii  maj  begeing  to  Aaatn 
ia  pnltraaca  to  the  United  Statea.  owing  to  Ai^bplMhiak 
Sauth's  own  ooantrj — pardon,  3fr.  Snith  has  no  coonitj,  thoa 
mmAj  no   nan  deaorres  one   better — Mr.  Smith's    eoloaj 
lasal  is  with  na.     Bnt  whj  doea  noC  the  inteiftaeuce  of 
thia  matter  also  drlT*  British  Mii^iitiniii  awaj  from  her. 
deee  from  the  no  mora  sinning  fispahlie  ?    Oh.  what  a  fad 
when  it  takes  poamanoa  erso  of  an  able  man!  Mr.  Smith 
wnta  apon  aay  SBbjeet  newdayswMwgt  wndering  hb 
of  it  snfasvrieak  to  his  halied  of  IrdatML    It  ww  mU  thas  w 
him  in  the  earlkr  ds^^. 

Mr.  Smith  pna  amitlwi  resaon  which  saama  to 
is  BaglBBd'h  ikIikB  af  Ammks  that  he  k  aemmmtittg  for. 
m^md  to  tntereataoaal  ooactesj,  he  thiaka  that    '^"g***^ 

for  wwBpishit ;  heoaase,  after  &amtag  a  fTnifj  with 
ii  had  ta  wait  ia  Oe  aateraem  ef  the 

pahBdjdJMpamd  with  neBtmarfT."     Itiavwiy 

nmtnrat  taipeakthBaefthepaitof  oor 
Oat  afl  tnaties  ihaH  be  ratified  by  the 
tka  feat  ward  that  I  hare  aeen  fnam  a  pehfie 

tkift  did  BGft  exprem  the  highert  ooaaaMadadott.    XT 
of  ftgiiad  wars  so  hadgad  aroaad.  mi 
rflTagliml^  liiialilm 

amaK  kaaaa,  whan  ik  catem  into  aagaciakiaaa  with  the  Ui 
Statai^  that  aeisher  Che  Ptaateu  aer  the  Oshiaee,  nor  bock  m 
htasd.  esa  pledge  the  eeaatrr.     The  Amecseaa  Simaliv  tfe  mi 
bed?  ia  thawgrid^ia  a  party  la 
zs  appevral  is  t«^[«iaifta    I  a^  m  a  lam  fea 
ha 
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cuatomed  to  the  diplomatic  etiqnettc  and  amenities  of  the  old 
world."  I  have  never  heard  the  slightest  objection  raised  to  it : 
on  the  contrary,  I  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Morlcy,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  lejidera  of  both 
the  political  parties  of  England,  highly  approve  that  provision  of 
the  American  ConBtitution,  and  also  that  every  English-Bpeaking 
oommunity  that  makes  a  constitution,  as  aeveral  will  ere  long, 
will  copy  it. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  "it  will  always  be  the  policy  of  Protec- 
tionists to  obtain  the  support  of  patriotism  by  keeping  up  ill-will 
against  the  country  whose  competition  they  fear."  The  United 
States  levies  duties  with  delightful  impartiality,  without  regard 
to  alleged  national  likes  or  dislikes.  The  silks  of  France  and  the 
linens  of  Germany  pay,  just  as  the  woollens  of  Britain  do  ;  and 
my  experience  has  been  that  men  form  their  fastest  friendships  in 
the  ranks  of  their  competitors.  For  example,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  of  Britain,  and  also  the  French  and  German  societies, 
to  the  number  of  about  five  hundred,  are  to  visit  the  iron  and 
steel  associations  of  the  United  States  next  October,  as  their 
gneetfl.  The  principal  men  on  both  sides  are  already  warm 
friends,  and  this  meeting  will  make  many  other  friendships.  To 
oar  English  competitors  will  be  shown  every  device,  every  method, 
in  nse  in  all  our  establishments,  as  they  have  shown  Americans 
theirs.  Ha«l  manufactures  not  boon  surprisingly  developed  here, 
it  would  never  have  been  worth  while  for  our  friends  to  honor  ns 
by  this  visit,  and  hence  a  rare  opportunity  to  increase  conlial  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  would  never  have  arisen.  Bo- 
ndea,  many  of  these  gentleman  are  largely  interested  in  mann- 
factnring  here,  and  more  are  becoming  so.  Mr.  Smith  and 
college  professors  in  general  would  be  greatly  surprised,  not  to 
Bay  shocked,  to  hear  the  private  judgments  of  our  English  maiiu- 
fM^rera  apon  the  policy  of  America  in  regard  to  mannfacturi's 
'liereu  A  ballot  upon  the  question,  "  Is  protection  goo<l  for 
Atnonca  P  "  would  probably  win  ;  at  least  every  one  interested  in 
'u'ht  be  depended  upon  to  vote  in  the  affirmative.  Of 
'  ry  sure:  no  two  bodies  of  men  can  show  a  greater 
nnmber  of  gonnine  friendships,  and  moro  of  mutual  regard  for 
both  coantries,  than  the  competing  members  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  of  England  and  America. 

It  i«  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  for  all  time  the  American 
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okild  annit  fint  team  thai  Washiikgtoa'a  foe  was  England.   W 
VB  laarn  at  teven  atkluL     When  1  vas  at  that  age,  I  avoke  4 
night  to  hear  that  my  nnde  bad  boon  pat  in  jail,  and  thst 
Ittber  might  be.    I  knew  tbefe  was  hidden  in   the  attic  a 
bsIlMU  rspobliean  flag,  for  all  oor  family  were  Charti«t£,  and 
lUi  dqr  wbeaevor  I  ^teak  of  a  king  or  hereditary  pririlegc. 
blood  Uaglei  aad  DMmnta  to  my  face.     Sometimes — and  not 
many  yean   ago— I   hare  felt  for  a  paanng  moment  thai 
■hoot  all  beraditary  kings  one  after  the  other  would  not  be  « 
ooBgoiial  wock.  for  I  hat*  hereditary  pririlegee  with  a  hate  nol 
ing  else   inspires,  becaiue  I  got  it  at   seren,  and    it  requires 
effort  to  keep  it  within  boanda.     Therefore,  when  I  see  and  h< 
my  little  nephevs,  one  after  another,   rise   from   the  Bera 
tkoary  «tory,  and  fed  abont  England  as  I  did  abont  her  and  1 
kingi  and  monarchy,  much  as  I  deplore  this,  I  rocognixe  that 
most  be,  and  that  only  age  and  knowledge  will  counteract  it. 

The  relation  between  the  old  and  Dew  lands  has  never,  u 
now,  been  sacb  as  to  famish  a  good  foundation  for  gennine  frien 
ship  and  increasing  regard.  The  position  of  affairs  between  t 
two  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race  is  jast  this; 
eldest  son  has  made  a  great  snccess  since  he  loft  his  father's  nx 
and  it  ia  difficalt  for  an  energetic  and  pugnacious  old  gent 
man  to  realize  that  the  eon  has  attained  his  majoritr,  aud  has  \ 
come  a  man  resembling  bis  parent  in  no  quality  more  than 
being  determined  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  wog 
out  his  destiny  after  his  own  fasliiun,  feeling  that  destiny  to 
sometliing  so  grand  that  the  world  has  never  seen  the  Uk 
The  father  in  such  cases  always  condescends  and  expects  deic 
ence.  and  is  disposed  to  be  arbitrary  for  a  time.  The  youi 
man,  if  able,  eoon  sees  that  there  are  limita  which  it  is  best  fl 
both  to  observe.  lie  is  a  man  also,  and  in  this  case,  certainly,  m< 
are  created  equal. 

It  is  eurpriaing  how  recently  this  attitude  liaa  been  d 
played  in  onr  iutemationol  relations.  Tlins  up  to  and  inclu 
ing  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  Clayton-Butwer  treat 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affai 
to  tell  the  American  Secretary  of  State  what   T         '  ••« 

pcctcd,"  and  the  younger  nation,  in  reply,  most  u  nisM 

to  the  older  what  the  President  "  ventured  to  hope."    When  M 
Blaine  took  up  the  subject  a  few  years  ago,  although  no  coorti 
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of  them  all  more  courteous  than  he,  the  English  form  was 
adopted,  and  he  informed  the  English  Minister  in  return  what 
the  President  "expected " ;  and  he  was  taken  to  task  for 
having  changed  the  tone  of  the  correspondence.  Mr.  Smith 
may  probably  feel  that  this  change  was,  indeed,  another  cridcncc 
of  want  of  due  courtesy  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  I  am  sure, 
for  whenever  Uer  Majesty  '*  ventures  to  hope,"  the  President 
may  bo  relied  upon  to  •*  venture  to  hope "  also  ;  when  she 
"  exi)ect«,"  the  President  probably  will.  The  truth  is  that  the 
Republic  baa  passed  the  stage  of  "  venturing  to  hope"  all  alone. 
There  is  now  perfect  equality,  but  friction  has  been  produced  in 
reaching  it.  llenceforth  this  change  will  be  found  productive 
of  good  fruits. 

The  younger  nation  was  at  first,  naturally,  too  thin-skinned, 
ftnd  courted  too  much  the  good  opinion  of  the  older.  This  has 
•iaagad.  The  American  of  to-day  thinks  more  of  earning  his 
own  good  opimon,  and  what  other  nations,  including  England, 
think  of  him  is  seeaiBdary,  as  it  should  be.  There  is  less  vanity, 
but  more  pride  in  his  corapoeition  as  a  citizen  of  the  American 
Bcpoblic.  This  is  better  fpr  both  the  old  land  and  the  new. 
They  meeA  upon  equal  terms  ;  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  gen- 
uine friendabip.  The  educated  American  grows  in  liking  for 
England  mo/o  and  more.  The  educated  Englishman  considers 
the  repnblifi  more  and  more  an  important  factor  in  the  world,  and 
is  more  and  more  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  English;  and  in  the 
heart  of  both  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  mutual  respect,  of  ad- 
miration, and,  I  venture  to  say,  of  aflfection.  We  shall  have  our 
little  family  jars,  and  considerable  friction  now  and  then;  but  in 
•ay  serious  emergency,  woe  betide  the  race  that  attempts  to  go 
too  far  against  one  branch  of  the  English  race  or  the  other  ! 

The  wars  between  us  henceforth  are  to  be  industrial,  and  the 
victories  those  of  peace.  Still  the  Briton  and  the  American  are  too 
much  alike  and  too  much  to  each  other  not  to  have  feelings 
of  rivalry  excited  as  between  themaelves  ;  but  now  that  all  feel- 
ing of  condescension  on  the  one  hand  and  assertion  on  the  other 
has  censed,  and  they  are  recognized  equals,  every  hour  taken 
from  the  passage  between  them,  every  visit  paid,  draws  the  two 
branches  closer  together,  and  leads  both  to  feel  deep  down  in 
ihoir  hearts  that  they  are  branches  of  the  same  great  family — the 
elder  that  he  ia  the  imperious,  unrivalled  colonizer  among  men, 
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wbA  tbajoBBgrter  thai  "he  is  ..     '         '    '      ..M  bloct. 
iwauM  to  have  bis  WSJ  apon  this  ci  Meiampleof 

Biiv  in  other  fmrU  of  th«   woriii ;  and,  aboro   all,— a  Istt 
powr  capabia  of  incredible  action  i'     •    -   touched  bj 
mittoitmw  bafalliog  either,— tbero  dw  :jtJv  in  the  beaitl 

both*  aa  a  sweet  aeoret  whiek  no  other  tmx  can  share,  the  fact  t 
both  fithar  and  aou  know  wdl  and  feel  keonlj  how  rerj  tme  i 
thai  "Mood  is  thicker  than  water." 

AxDRsw  Cxaxma. 

KornijrG  more  batefol  than  the  paper  on  "  The  Hatred 
Bnghuid,*'  bj  Ooldwin  Smith,  LL.D.,  in  the  May  nomber 
Th«  North  AnaiCAN  Review,  has  appeared  in  print,  wit* 
the  range  of  my  reading,  for  many  years.  It  is  at  once  sarpi 
iag,  giierooa.  and  irriuting,  and  w  calculated  to  do  intemathM 
nuschief.  It  is  womlcrfal  that  so  much  error  conid  be  cm 
tliied  in  so  few  pages.  How  it  happens  that  Dr.  Smith 
SKimilated  midnfornuition  to  this  extent  is  a  mystery,  for 
desire  to  do  jaetice  has  not  been  disputed  and  his  capacity  to 
accurate  has  not  lacked  illostration.  His  gtadies  of  htsta 
demand  respect,  for  his  sonreys  hare  been  seemingly  scientt 
and  his  inreetigations  apparently  candid;  bat  when  he  pais 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  in  one  Undscape, 
presents  them  in  a  strange  and  sinister  light  that  perrcrts  i 
distorts  familiar  features.  The  drawing  of  oatlinea  is  fair,  bi 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  discoloration. 

The  dislike  of  England  is  not  a  sentiment,  the  hativd  of  En 
land  is  not  the  habit,  of  the  American  people.  The  Anglophobia 
which   Dr.  Smith  speaks  as  if  it  were  a  clianict«ri5tio  of  t 
American  people  that  would  not  be  disputed  by  reiisoning  aq 
respectable  persons  is  not  a  feeling  that  prerails  or  a  passion   thi 
is  popnlar.     Dr.  Smith  will  pardon  me,  but  this  country  is  too  b 
for  that.     He  is  talkiiii;  of  the  diseasce  of  childhood,  and  we  m 
well  over  them  all.     Let  ns  deal  with  wholesome  manliness  an 
womanhood.     Fifty  years  ago  there  was  in  the  American   blood 
lingering  animosity  against  "  the  British" — something  lliat  w 
clearly  hostile  and  resembled  hatred,  though  it  lacked  both  malij 
nity  and  ferocity,  toward  the  red-coats;  but  with  the  growth 
the  country  and  the  increase  of  intelligence  this  haa  ceased 
exist.     It  had  ita  day  and  generation,  and  is  gone. 
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The  rebellion  and   revolution  that  evolved  American  inde- 
pendence grew  out  of  the  belief  of  the  people  of  the  colouies  that 
they  were  treated  as  inferiors.     That  was   enough.      We  need 
not  bother  ourselves  with  fine  constructionsof  law  and  discussions 
of  departed  iwlicy.     The  red-coats  became  invaders,  and  they, 
to  bo  sure,  were  hateful   while  engaged  in  intrusive  aggression. 
The  feeling  toward  them  was  intensified  by  the  employment  of 
Ileaeians,  who  wore  dc-teeted  as  merccnuries  and  abhorred  us  sang- 
guinary  slaves,  and  of  Indians,  whose  savagery  greatly  exasperated 
tlie  colonists.     In  this  way  the  British  troops  were  associated  with 
tlie  bitter  memories  of  a  hireling  soldiery  and  barbarous  warfare. 
The  second  war  with  England  grew  in  part  from  the  first,  for 
there  were  unsettled  questions,  clothed  in  dangerous  generaliza- 
][_     lions  loosely  phrased  in  the  haste  of  peace-making.     In  the  Weet 
H     there  were  Indian  wars,  in  which  the  red  men  seemed  to  have 
\        tlie  countenance,  if  not  the  actual  assistance,  of    British  military 
posts,  some  of  which  were  held  on  poorly-defined  pretexts,  with- 
out regard  to  treaty  obligations.     The  defeat  of  the  savages  by 
L      General  Wayne  on  the  Maumee,  in  sight  of  a  fort  flying  the  flag 
I     of  Great  Britain,  was  one  incident  of  the  tedious  transition  state 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.     The  Americans  felt  them- 
selves disrespectfully  treated.      American  independence  was  for- 
Lmally  acknowledged,  but  not  considerately  regarded.     There  was 
justification  for  the  heat  of  the  American  temper. 
There  was,  as  there  is,  a  kindly  feeling  in  this  country  to- 
ward France.   We  had  been  helped  by  France  at  the  most  critical 
time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  and   the  French    llcvolution 
Ipilowed  our  own  as  a  second  and  larger  chapter  in  the  world's 
■vanoe  toward  republicanism.     Napoleon  was  not  looked  utxin 
in  the  United  States  as  a  monster.     British  opinion  touching  him 

■  was  not  seconded  by  American  sympathy.  On  the  contrary,  his 
H  higher  qualities  were  exaggerated  in  the  estimation  of  our 
^L^jDuntrymen,  and  his  faults  overlooked.  It  was  remembered  that 
^^Ik  paid  remarkable  honors  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  and 

sold  us  Louisiana  on  easy  terms ;  and  Americans  saw  then,  as 
the  world  sees  now,  his  glory.  The  British  assumption  was  that 
we,  as  English-spesiking  people,  owed  it  to  our  ancestry  to  aid  in 

■  the  overthrow  of  the  Corsican,  or,  at  least,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
™     Dionopoly  of  the  seas  in  order  to  overcome  the  militarj'  empire 

founded  on  France.     We  did  not  share  in  the  English  hatred  of 
TOU  CL. — »0.  403.  43 
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the  Fk«Kb  tad  of  N^nleoo.  Indeed,  we  had  geoenllj  ad 
floB  aaring,  that  one  had  always  two  ooontriM 
owo  Hid  P^anciL 

Tba  aeeofiid  war  with  the  British  was  more  direcUj  caoel 
Uw  amicaiiceof  their  ^venuaent  tiian  bjanj  popular ao dpi 
and  ooee  again  the  Britiah  annj  waa  recnforced  bj  red  men, 
the  ranklio^  reooUeetioD  of  the  raafiaacre  of  the  rirer  Raini 
hanOjr  atoned  for  bj  the  battle  of  the  Thames  and  the  fall  a 
aunaeh.  Bat  this  was  all  befoni  Waterloo !  The  English 
pie  of  to-day  would  diadaii^he  charge  that  thcv  huto  the  Pn 
beeaaae  they  had  ware  with  France  long  ago  ;  and  the  Amot 
people  resent  the  charge  that  they  hate  the  English  as  one 
impliea  a  lack  of  self-reqwct  and  a  deficiency  in  justifiablo  pi 

Dr.  Smith  is  of  the  opinion  that  Americans  are  hostile  to  \ 
ish  domination  in  India.  He  is  mistaken  there :  the  gei 
jodnment  of  the  American  people  is  that  the  British  do  the  «f 
aaenrioe  in  holding  India.  There  was  a  ripplo  of  applause  in 
ooontry  when  Disraeli  gathered  Cyprus,  and  when  England  a 
pied  Egypt  to  defend  her  road  to  India.  It  would  not  do  to 
the  domination  oyer  continents  surrendered  to  barbarians.  T 
was  disgust  when  the  Ionian  Islands  were  abandoned,  for  it 
ont  of  character  ;  and  if  British  statesmanship  of  the  compla 
and  yielding  8ort  should  give  np  Gibraltar,  it  would  be  regal 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  just  as  the  dallying  dc1.-%y  that 
fatal  to  Gordon  at  Khartonm  excited  rather  exasperation  i 
grief ;  for,  moumiul  as  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  hero  throogli 
policy  that  made  it  ineritable,  it  was  even  more  pusillanini 
What  we  blame  England  in  Egypt  for  is  that  she  makus  any 
tence  of  a  purpose  ever,  while  the  NUe  flows,  to  leave  the  cool 
England  should  hold  Eg)'pt  as  one  of  her  most  precious  poi 
rions,  and  we  should,  and  shall,  applaud,  because  wc  won]  j  id 
ourselres,  and  fight  for  it. 

Dr.  Smith  should  remember  that  we  do  nut  iiuf il  lUiStrLj 
regarding  "  the  war  between  two  groups  of  States."  It  ij»  q 
true,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  that  the  North  did  not  take  ap  am 
free  the  slsTee.  The  fight  was  for  dominion.  The  oonqu0 
idea  was  not  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  bat  the  natiooali] 
the  country.  The  majority  of  Americans  uerer  hod  any  oompi 

concern  about  the  attitude  of  England,  and  th '-  -rits 

subject  that  was  serious  grow  out  of  the  bat 
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temper  of  the  BritiBh  government  and  ruling  class  was  supercil- 
ious. But  the  splendid  friendly  eloquence  of  John  Bright 
through  the  years  of  combut,  and  the  graciousness  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  generous  impulse  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  modifica- 
tion, when  in  his  bed  with  his  last  illness,  of  Palmoreton's  peremp- 
tory despatch  in  the  "  Trent "  case,  and  the  result  of  the  (icnova 
arbitration,  made  the  continuation  of  resentment  irrational  and 
its  dangerous  revival  impracticable. 

There  has  been  something  of  competition  in  this  country 
between  the  two  great  political  parties  for  the  Irish  vote,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  kindly  regard  entertained  for  the 
Irish  people.  There  is  no  apology  to  make  for  that.  The  Irish 
vote  would  eeem  naturally  to  belong  to  the  Republicans,  because 
they  maintain  the  protective  policy,  while  the  Democracy  would 
substantially  place  the  United  States  in  the  commercial  relations 
to  Great  Britain  in  which  the  disunited  colonies  were.  With  our 
good- will  toward  Ireland,  wo  wLfh  her  no  such  bad  luck  as  to  be 
dissevered  from  the  British  Empire.  The  test  of  the  policy  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  identified  himself,  and  which  is  groiving 
into  that  of  English  democracy,  is  whether  home  rule  can  bo 
granted  Ireland  without  imponal  disintegration.  We  know  per- 
fectly how  closely  parallel  the  caao  is  with  that  of  the  struggle  of 
the  Southern  States  of  this  Union  to  establish  their  sovereignty. 
AVe  would  not  let  them  go;  and  we  do  not  expect  or  desire  Ireland 
to  be  an  independent  power,  lloir.e  rule,  to  be  within  the  limita- 
tions tliat  tlio  common-sense  of  self-preservation  requires,  must 
be,  like  legitimate  statehood,  competent  for  local  matters,  but 
Bubordiiuito  to  the  imperial  powers — under  all  cii-cumstances  part 
of  an  indestructible  unit. 

The  dynamiters  were  not  Americans,  and  had  no  help  on  these 
fhores,  except  that  given  by  those  for  whose  education  Eughmd 
was  responsible,  and  the  guin  the  Irisk  cause  has  made  within  a 
few  years  in  ^Vmerican  public  opinion  is  in  its  dissociation  from 
the  deetmctive  and  threatening  resources  of  civilization  that 
ftTQ  the  expression  of  barbarians.  Our  protective  policy  through 
the  tariff  is  strongest  with  the  people,  not  becttusc  it  is  against 
the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Great  Britain,  but  for  the  reason 
that  it  id  opposed  to  the  clumsy  provincialism  of  the  Confederates 
•nd  the  abject  dependence  of  the  colonists.  It  is  a  national  policy. 

Not  only  h^A  the  old,  long- time-ago  sense  of  wrong  and  fln:L 
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of  ntigor  toward  the  British  on  acconnt  of  the  Hessian  and  «a 
warfare,  und  the  wliole  chapter  of  grievances,  real  and  fanci 
paescd  awiiy;  there  is  a  strong  and  wide-spread  feeling  that  tb< 
is,  as  there  should  be,  the  warmth  of  kindred  blood  in  all  o 
veins.  Wo  BJiy  of  the  British — tho  Scotch  and  Irish  as  well 
the  English — that  thoy  aro  our  own  folks  and  we  like  them;  tb 
there  is  a  community  of  interecsts  world-wide  between  us  that  y 
shall  stand  by  forever;  that  there  is  something  glorious  and  i 
spiring  in  being  one  of,  iind  tho  largest  of,  the  English-speakii 
nations  that  girdle  tho  globe^  that  there  is  a  tie  in  living  und 
like  laws  and  rejuling  the  same  liteniture,  from  the  old  musti>ra 
the  modem  monthly  magazines  and  daily  newspapers.  Throag 
out  this  country — and  this  is  personal  and  direct  testimony- 
there  are  tliousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  travelled  citizei 
each  of  whom  remembers  special  courtesies  shown  him  and  \ 
on  tho  British  islands;  painstaking,  cordial  attentions,  for  whi< 
there  were  no  better  reasons  than  that  the  travellers  wa 
Americans  and  took  solid  comfort  and  a  share  of  pride  in 
hearty  hospitaUtice  and  tho  historic  majesty  of  the  motlicr-countl 

MuftAT  IIalsteao. 


When  Professor  Gold  win  Smith  chose  for  the  subject  of 
article  in  an  American  magazine  "  The  Hatred  of  England," 
exposed  himself  to  the  remark  that  Emerson  made  alx>ut  Bvron4 
"  he  wanted  something  craggy  to  break  his  mind  against";  and  \M 
distinguished  author  of  the  article  has  in  this  instance,  as  I 
many  others,  shown  himself  eminently  successful  in  avoidinj 
disposition  to  illustrate  tho  literary  truth  that  "  the  great  art 
writing  shows  itself  in  tho  choice  of  pleasing  allusions,"    Wl« 
he  recounts  tho   hostile  acts   of  England  toward   America,  m 
then  takes  her  to  task  for  not  having  quietly  swallowed  themi 
palatable  morsels,  he  seems  to  put  his  country  in  the  attitude  i 
tho  aggravating  small  boy  who  was  testing  the  extent  of  his  htl 
brother's  amiability  by  rapping  his  skull  with  a  mallot,  and  wh 
after  getting  out  of  all  patience  at  the  child's  exasperating  la( 
of  appreciation  of  such  methods,  finally  called  out  to  his  motliol 
"  Mamma,  come  and  make  Freddy  behave  ;  every  lime  I  hit  bj 
over  the  head  with  this  mallet  he  yells."  After  his  recital  of  the  f< 
midable  list  of  national  virtues  of  the  j)arent  conatry,  which  fao  M 
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forth  as  shining  examples  to  others,  with  that  enthnsiasm  which 
is  always  a  pardouable  weakiioss  in  a  loyal  Briton,  the  offspring 
coontry  would  eee-rn  to  bo  left  with  nothing  to  do  but  Bit  down 
and  console  itself  with  the  words  of  Charles  II.  when  he  said  he 
always  admired  virtue,  but  could  never  imitate  it. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  while  Professor  Smith  is  accnsing 
OB  of  Anglophobia,  we  are  accusing  a  large  element  of  our  people 
of  Anglomania.  One  of  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  is  observed  in 
the  terms  employed.  We  find  here  Victoria  hotels.  Her  Majesty^s 
Opera,  royal  baking-powders,  imperial  trains,  and  harness-makers 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  when  the  anthem 
of  "John  Brown"  is  sung,  there  appears  to  be  a  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  more  advanced  Anglomaniacs  as  to  whether 
the  reference  to  the  possessor  of  bo  progressive  a  soul  is  an  allusion 
to  our  hero  of  Harper's  Ferry  or  the  Queen's  late  gillie.  When  the 
dnde  Britannicus  makes  his  appearance  in  Piccadilly  his  worthy 
counterpart,  the  dude  Americanus,  immediately  exhibits  himself  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  rolls  up  his  trousers  when  the  cable  announces  rain 
in  London,  sucks  the  head  of  an  equally  large  cane,  and  adopts 
the  same  transatlantic  swing  when  he  walks,  at  the  risk  of  being 
§et  down  as  appearing  bow-legged  in  the  elbows.  Even  the  Irish, . 
whose  presence  here  is  a  never-failing  source  of  irritation  to  the 
author  of  the  article  under  discussion,  are  snjiposed  to  bo  coming 
over  to  the  ranks  of  the  Anglomauiacs,  if  wc  may  credit  the  story 
of  the  coachman  from  the  Isle  of  emerald  hue  who  recently  ap- 
plied to  a  lady  here  for  a  situation,  and  when  asked  by  her,  *'  Are 
yon  an  Englishman  ?"  replied,  "No,  mnm;  I  was  bom  in  Oir- 
land,  but  I've  lived  so  long  in  Ameriky  that  I  Bup}>08e  I  do  seem 
quite  English." 

If  we  are  misjudged  through  the  writings  of  English  tourista, 
we  should  not  bo  thrown  upon  the  defensive  in  consequence.  Wo 
cannot  koep  on  explaining  forever  that  we  do  not,  as  a  population, 
spend  the  whole  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  sitting  on  the  steps  of 
Tammany  Hall  with  our  feet  stuck  on  the  telegraph  wires,  en- 
gaged in  applauding  the  Irish  panulo  ;  that  we  did  not  construct 
the  elevated  railways  solely  to  prevent  travel  from  interrupt- 
ing the  St.  Patrick's  Day  processions  in  the  streets  of  New  York  ; 
that  we  do  not  live  in  houses  seventeen  stories  high  and  sleep  with 
our  clothes  on  for  fear  of  fire;  and  that  our  hotel  managers  are  not  in 
the  habit  >if  weighing  their  guests  before  and  after  meals  on  patent 
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•calee  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  slot,  and  charging  tb«ra 
Vtigbt  for  what,  they  oat. 

It    in  hard   ti)   Uko    ?n.ifessor    Smith  aerioaBlj,  bat    he 
evidently  in  int««n8o  pnmest  when  ho  depicts  a  hatred  of  Englai 
on  the  part   of  America  which,  one  might  sin  Is  t 

■vom  hatred  of  Rome  manifested  by  the  ancient  i  q. 

That  a  certain  hostility  exists  between  thia  country  and  th< 
only  nation  of  consequence  with  which  she  baa  evor  been  engaga 
in  wars  end  irritating  negotiatioiia  is  quite  true  ;  but  the  proro 
cations  which  hnvt«  enustMl  it  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Amen 
ico.  Wh  le  the  many  acta  of  national  courtesy,  amiability,  an< 
forbearanre  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward  Knglantj 
cannot  bo  cnumGrated  in  the  limited  space  of  a  magazine  articlaj 
neither  can  they  be  set  aside  by  a  few  pages  of  inferences.  .\| 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  while  the  animoeities  cngendere<l  bj 
the  bitterness  of  that  war  were  still  rankling  in  the  .American 
njiiid,  the  United  States  entere<l  promptly  upon  amicable  inter- 
course and  treaty  relations  without  sulking  over  the  past.  It  wai 
only  when  the  nation  was  compelled  to  assert  its  manhooil  b| 
resisting  the  totally  nnjustifiablo  claim  by  Engbind  to  the  right 
^  of  search  at  sea  that  it  entered  again  u}>on  armed  hostilities  in 
1H12.  America  has  rcpeate«lly  submitted  boandary  questicma 
and  fisliery  disputes  to  peaceful  negotiations,  though  conrineed 
of  the  justice  of  all  lior  claims,  and  fully  conscious  of  her  powef 
to  capture,  without  a  serious  stniggle,  the  possessions  of  England 
upon  their  continent,  in  case  of  a  resort  to  war. 

The  hostile  acts  of  the  English  during  oar  Civil  War  were 
borne  with  a  forbearance  not  often  exhibited  by  a  powerful  nation. 
Among  these  were  the  according  of  belligerent  rights  to  those  in 
rebellion,  the  aid  and  comfort  given  to  them  morally  and  ma- 
terially, the  indecent  haste  of  a  leader  in  English  politics  to  an- 
nounce,  after  the  very  first  battle  of  the  war,  that  Jefferson  Davit 
had  succeeded  in  founding  a  government,  the  supplying  of  fnn<la 
through  the  purchase  of  Confederate  bonds,  the  furnishing  of  lh«! 
chief  instrumentalities  which  swept  our  commerce  from  thc^sea.  tfaf 
picking-up  and  carry ing-off  of  our  prisoners  from  the  "Abibama** 
by  a  British  yacht  after  the  victory  of  the  "  Kearsarge,"  the  over- 
bearing manner  of  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Confed- 
erate agents,  Mason  and  Slidoll.  who  had  been  captxired  through 
the  mistaken  zenl  of  a  naval  officer,  and  other  acts  too  nam^rou 
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to  reconnt.  When  the  war  ccaaed  and  America  omergod  from  it 
as  a  Gret-clasa  military  power,  with  a  million  of  armed  veteraiiB 
at  her  command,  aho  did  not  employ  them  to  right  tho  wrongs 
she  believed  she  had  Buffered  from  England,  but  patiently  claimed 
redress  throngh  peaceful  arbitration,  even  Bubmitting  to  arbi- 
tration a  question  upon  which  she  did  have  a  reason- 
able doubt — tho  question  as  to  her  right  to  claim  con- 
aequfniial  damages  arising  from  tho  depredations  of  cruisers 
turned  loose  upon  her  commerce  through  the  connivance  of 
England.  In  consenting  to  arbitration  to  settle  the  policy  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  neutrals  for  the  depredations  of  hostile 
cruisers  sailing  from  her  ports,  America  well  knew  that  while  a 
favorable  decision  might  bring  to  her  a  few  paltry  millions  and 
whatever  prestige  might  be  gained  by  success,  the  principle  estab- 
lished would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  England  in  her  future 
wars,  she  being  the  chief  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  The  dis- 
tinguished autiior  claims  that  the  lack  of  sympathy  fr  our  cause 
on  the  part  of  England  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
early  announce  our  intention  to  abolish  slavery.  This  might 
have  some  force  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  her  hostility  was 
M  great,  if  not  greater,  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had  formally  i8Bue<l 
his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation. 

As  to  the  labored  defence  of  England's  aggrandizement  of  terri- 
tory throughout  tho  world,  that  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  America  and  could  neither  interfere  with  her  plans  nor  even 
excite  her  jealousy.  Her  policy  is  to  refrain  from  reaching  out 
after  distant  possessions,  to  avoid  entanglements  with  distant 
powers,  and,  in  short,  to  attend  strictly  to  her  own  affairs.  She 
believes  that  sidewalks  always  present  the  best  appearance  when 
each  one  sweeps  in  front  of  his  own  door. 

While  there  has  been  and  still  is  hostility  between  the  two 
lands,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  mainly  national,  and  is  but  little 
shared  in  by  the  individuals  of  the  respective  ronntriefl,  although 
the  writer  would  have  ns  infer  the  contrary.  This  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  increasing  international  visits,  the  general  inter* 
change  of  courtesies,  the  frequent  intermarriages,  the  considera- 
tion ehown  by  Americans  to  English  artists,  lecturers,  and  actors, 
and  even  tho  erection  by  American  citizens  of  memorial  windows 
in  Woatminitor  Abbey  in  commemoration  of  distinguished  Eng- 
liabmen.     When  the  English  sailors  landed  in  Alexandria  eight 
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jean  «go,  after  their  botnWd merit  of  the  place,  and  were  short 
of  men  to  iM>IJce  the  city,  the  blue  jackets  from  the  Americui 
fleet  were  put  ashore  to  assist  them,  and  the  fraternization  was 
complete.  It  is,  imU-wl,  (lifli<3nlt  to  imme  two  nations  which 
exhibit  BO  close  an  intiinucy  between  their  respective  peoples.  Our 
children's  stories,  oar  nursery  rhymes,  and  even  the  tenets  of 
our  rvligion  come  dowu  to  ns  from  England. 

She  has  created  a  wealth  of  literattire  and  a  record  of  gallant 
deeds  in  which  Americans  justly  feel  they  hare  a  common  heri- 
tage. There  always  exists  a  C4?rtain  pride  of  ancestry,  however 
remote,  and  it  is  only  bastards  wlio  manifest  no  regard  for  their 
]mn'nt8.  Lord  Bacon  spoke  with  hia  usual  philosophy  when  he 
said,  "  As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation,  so 
tlio  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of  union  '';  and  Englishmen 
and  Americans  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed,  one  cannot 
well  resist  the  impression  that  one  of  the  few  persons  disposed  to 
keep  prominently  in  view  the  grounds  for  grievance  is  the  distin- 
guished author  of  "  The  Hatred  of  England  "  himself. 

HOKACE    POBTER, 


Wk  KKOVr  of  no  man  who  can  tell  the  truth  with  a  purer  pur- 
pose than  the  writer  of  the  piiper  on  "  The  Hatred  of  England,*' 
or  with  a  finer  point  and  edge,  and  the  power  to  drive  it  home. 
We  all  know  also,  who  arc  blessed  with  good  memories,  that  he  ia 
a  wcll-provcn  friend  of  the  American  Republic — one  of  a  noble 
band  of  eminent  Englishmen  wo  can  count  almost  on  oor  tea 
fingers  who  were  true  to  us  in  the  darkest  daj'S  we  have  over 
seen  ;  so  that  he  has  won  the  right  to  speak  on  this  question,  or 
any  other  he  deems  to  be  of  real  moment,  and  have  us  hear  and 
heed  him,  just  as  John  Bright  would,  if  he  were  still  living,  or 
any  other  man  in  that  choice  company  whose  uame^  we  still  hold 
in  reverence. 

We  are  easily  aware,  also,  that  in  this  paper  Ire  s])eakg  with 
all  the  Aid  vim  and  purpose  to  be  as  harsh  as  the  truth  and  as 
fair,  and  with  the  heart  in  him  of  the  great  Frenchman  whosaid  ; 
"  I  love  the  truth  even  against  myself."  Still,  in  reading  what 
he  has  written,  no  doubt  in  this  spirit,  one  has  to  wonder  whctlii>r 
the  running  title  itself  rings  quite  true  to  the  fact  as  it  stands — if 
he  would  charge  the  American  people  with  this  hatn«d,  or  any 
number  of  them  well  worth  taking  into  the  account,  he  wotiJd 
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hold,  AS  it  seems,  with  the  nation.  Ilatrod  is  a  liatefnl  word  to 
use  for  his  purpose,  and  to  my  own  mind  by  no  means  true 
touching  the  temper  and  disposition  of  our  people  toward  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  to-day.  I  have  no  doubt  tliore  are  those 
among  us  who  hate  and  revile  England,  as  there  are  Englishmen 
who  hat©  and  revile  America  ;  and  not  in  England  alone,  but  hero 
in  the  Republic — men  who  came  here  to  find  iin  ampler  life  and 
have  found  it,  or  to  make  their  fortune  and  have  made  it,  but 
are  ready  atill  to  spit  on  the  hand  which  was  held  out  to  welcome 
them  when  they  landed  on  these  shores,  or  came  southward,  as  so 
many  do.  from  Canada. 

But  this  ia,  after  all,  as  when  the  kettle  flouts  the  pan  for  its 
grime,  and  has  only  the  bare  need  to  be  mentioned  for  the  truth's 
sake  in  such  a  charge  as  this  made  by  our  old  friend;  while  one 
most  speak  of  hia  own  observation  and  experienr-o  as  it  touches 
our  people  in  some  wider  and  truer  way  which  has  but  little  to  do 
with  the  blather  of  "a  leading  American  journal,"  or  the  boom 
of  the  Fourth-of- July  oration  wo  used  to  hear  long  ago. 

It  is  exactly  forty  years  to  a  day.  as  1  write  these  lines,  since 
r  CAme  here  myself  on  that  same  old  errand — to  find  my  way  into 
an  ampler  and  finer  life  ;  and  in  this  time  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot 
beyond  that  of  most  men — and  our  friend,  it  may  be,  among  the 
rest — to  mingle  with  our  people  far  and  wide  and  to  know  them, 
as  we  say,  like  a  book, — as  a  workingman  in  the  shops  for  about 
nine  years,  and  then  as  a  minister  in  two  great  cities,  and  a 
lecturer  all  the  way  between  the  oceans, — and  to  stand  with 
them  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  a  citizen  always ;  to  stay  with 
them  in  their  homes  wherever  I  would  go.  and  talk  with 
them  freely  on  all  the  burning  questions  of  the  old  times 
aad  the  new,  and  sever  to  lose  my  love  for  England  or 
my  pride  in  her  and  joy  ;  going  about,  indeed,  "  with  a  chip 
on  my  shoulder"  touching  what  might  be  said  of  her  which 
was  untrue  to  me  or  unfair  ;  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  this  : 
that  I  have  not  found  what  I  should  feel  free  to  call  the  hatred  of 
Eugland,  except  in  here  and  there  a  man  who  stands  as  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  if  we  leave  out  of  the  account  the  troubled 
years  of  the  War  for  the  Union,  when  our  people  believed  Eng- 
land would  and  did  strike  below  the  belt ;  when,  as  John  Bright 
said  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  trades-unions  in  London,  while 
the  days  were  darkest  for  us  early  in  1863,  to  express  their  scnti. 
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moots  on  the  American  war,  the  raling  class — privilege  us 
calls  it — 

"tblnks  It  haa  a  RTCAt  ioterest  in  tb(a  wttr,  and  ererr  ntPmlnK  with  UAtaat  t4 
eomes  into  your  BtroeUi  and  curses  the  Amprlcan  R(>pnbllo.  Bnt  Impartial  hMl 
will  tell  this  atory  :  that  'when  your  Btateamen  wen  haatUe  or  coldly  neutral,  wl 
many  of  your  rich  men  were  cormpt,  when  your  prcsa— which  ouKht  to  haTa 
atnicted  and  defended— won  mainly  Yrrltt«n  to  b<>trBy,  the  fat«  of  a  continent  ti4 
In  peril,  yon  clung  to  freedom  with  an  tinrnlterlni;  txuat  tliat  Uod  la  his  InOl 
mercy  wUl  yet  make  it  the  horttage  of  all  hU  chUdroD.** 

Then  our  people  tlid  hate  England,  for  in  the  sraoko  and  thuna 
of  the  war  this  wsis  England  with  blatant  Toico  cursing  the  Amd 
can  Ilepublic.  One  of  the  noblest  fellows  I  ever  knew,  and  a  le 
in  hia  great  city,  said  to  me  then,  "  D — n  her  !  wo  will  never  fi 
give  her  while  the  world  stands."  thongh  he  was  not  apt  to  awi 
and  I  think  the  angel  of  the  records  knew  that  as  well  as  I  di 

Bat  wo  got  at  the  rights  of  all  this  very  soon,  and  in  that  yi 
sent  splendid  aid  to  the  working  people  in  Lancashire  who  w^ 
near  to  starving  for  our  oake,  because  "  blood  is  thicker  thi 
water."    And  when  the  war  was  over,  the  true  England  mat 
noble  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  "  blatant  voice."    Not  by  tf 
Geneva  award,  though  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  bill 
damages  of  the  sort  she  ever  paid  ;  but  before  this,  when 
great  and  good  President  lay  deatl  and  the  English  people  wo 
the  name  monmed  and  wept  for  him  through  all  her  borders,  a« 
her  own  dearest  son  was  slain  and  they  were  sitting  by  his  dust,  ai 
the  hatred  of  England  began  to  die  away  out  of  the  common  heal 

So  it  is  not  now  what  our  friend  has  branded  it,  for  our  foj 
are  not  good  haters.     But  if  any  one  should  ask,  "Is  it  love 
I  would  answer,  "No";  and  the  raorc's  the  pity  on  both  sid( 
for  we  are  six  and  half  a  dozen,  and  there  is  no  love  lost  betwa 
the  nations. 

Many  reasons  might  bo  given  for  what  I  would  caU  a  cerU 
measure  of  dislike,  but  1  am  near  the  end  of  my  tother  and  cann 
give  them.  Still  I  have  to  wonder  over  our  friend's  dictum  th 
this  hatred  of  England  "drives  British  emigration  from  Americ< 
shores  to  Australia,"  and  has  "  long  prevented  the  British  doa 
ciled  here  from  being  naturalized,  and  still  estranges  their  hesa 
from  their  adopted  country."  "  Every  Englishman  is  an  islan^ 
Novalis  says  ;  and  that  I  think  is  the  trouble  :  he  ia  a  Briu 
wherever  he  goes,  and  here  ho  trios  to  stay  one  with  all  his  m\pl 
counting  her  little  finger  of  whom  ho  was  born  moru  than  i 
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loins  of  tho  Republic  in  which  he  lives  and  thrives.  I  know  also 
from  my  own  life,  and  from  what  one  easily  learns  in  visiting 
England  and  staying,  as  I  do,  among  those  who  emigrate,  that 
she  is  bent  by  all  means,  and  always  has  been,  on  turning  the 
tides  of  emigration  from  these  shores  towards  her  own  colonies, 
aiding  them  and  inspiring  them  to  go  there,  and  warning  them  in 
a  thousand  ways  not  to  come  here  :  so  they  go  to  boom  the 
colonies,  and  we  must  not  blame  the  magnificent  old  mother  for 
this  concern  about  her  children,  bnt  must  still  put  an  interroga- 
tion-mark against  tho  reason  given  for  the  trend  of  tho  tide. 

Yet  ray  main  purpose  in  this  was  to  challenge  our  friend's  use 
of  tho  hateful  term.  '*  Ilatred,"  George  Eliot  says,  "  is  like  fire; 
it  makes  even  light  rubbish  deadly."  Bnt  we  have  it  not  as  he 
would  charge,  for  I  speak  as  an  Americjin  whose  loyalty  is  not 
divided,  bnt  has  grown  great  enough,  I  hope,  to  go  round.  It  is 
not  hatred  beyond  the  narrow  lines  I  have  indicated.  My  friend 
who  sjiid  the  bad  word  (if  it  was  one)  goes  now  to  England  with 
great  content  and  has  e.Tperienced  a  change  of  heart.  So  do 
tens  of  thousands  of  ns  every  year,  and  I  do  not  hear  much,  or 
anvthing,  now  of  the  "social  friction"  our  friend  just  touches. 
England  is  the  mother-land  to  thorn.  They  go  there  to  visit  tho 
sacred  shrines  of  the  old  strong  race  from  which  they  epning, 
and  the  great  historic  cities,  and  many  of  them  tho  English 
homes,  and  to  tell  us  when  they  return  what  a  good  time  they 
had,  to  be  snre ;  and  how  lovely  it  was,  that  old  England,  the 
wild  moors  and  sweet  dales  of  tho  North,  and  the  fair  downs  of 
the  South,  the  garden  of  Kent,  and  the  lakes  and  fells  of  West- 
moreland ;  to  ask  that  they  may  have  windows  in  our  name  in  the 
old  mother  churches,  or  help  restore  them  for  love's  sake,  and  to 
do  many  things  beside  for  tokens  of  what  lies  in  their  heiirt. 
And  60  p''Ven  thrca<l3  are  spun  which,  as  ray  thought  runs,  will 
be  twisted  into  stmnds  and  cables  in  time  to  bind  us  closer  to- 
gether, OS  we  should  be  bound. 

ROBKKT  COLLTER, 


Speaking  frora  observation  eitendiug  to  all  parts  of  thecoun- 
try  and  to  every  class  of  tho  people,  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  tiM 
my  opinion  that  the  most  abiding  and  deeply-rooted  aversion  felt 
by  Americans  is  to  the  English  govern  Ml  Mt  and  to  the  cJaas  bj 
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which  it  has  always  been  controlled.  It  is  as  natural  for  t1 
average  American  to  hate  that  government  and  its  iK»licy  towari 
America  and  American  interests  for  the  laat  two  hundred  yei 
and  in  all  the  great  emergencies  which  have  overtaken  them,  as  i 
ia  for  Poles  to  hate  Russia,  or  Freachmen  to  hate  Germany.  Ever 
scJiooI-boy  imbibes  the  germ  of  that  hatred  at  his  father's  knM 
uiul  it  strengtheuij  from  the  time  he  begins  to  read  until  he  reaoh« 
mature  manhood.  No  candid  American  who  lives  in  close  contaci 
with  the  masses  of  his  countrymen  is  ignorant  of  or  can  deny  thi 
fact.  I  do  not  pause  to  explain  the  reason  for  this,  or  to  consida 
wliother  it  is  justified  or  not.  It  is  a  fact  which  lies  deeply  im 
bedded  in  American  character  ;  and  in  considering  the  relatiooi 
existing  between  England  and  America  it  should  never  be  loa 
sight  of.  And  yet  it  may  be  truthfully  assorted  that  Americaui 
tlo  not  hate  England,  the  home  of  their  race.  They  hate  the  iw 
suiting,  domineering,  aggressive  policy  of  the  British  government 
They  hate  the  supercilious  and  patronizing  airs,  the  intolerance  au 
self-sufficiency,  and  the  arrogance  and  superiority  of  the  claa 
which  controls  and  represents  that  government,  and  which  hm 
always  given  it  its  character  before  the  world. 

It  is,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Americans  love  th( 
English  people  as  a  whole,  though  they  willingly  admit  that  th< 
sway  of  Eugland,  wherever  it  is  found,  stands  for  law  and  ordel 
and  the  safety  of  person  and  property,  and  that,  next  after  thom< 
selves,  the  English  are  the  greatest  and  best  people  in  the  world. 
It  is  but  a  truism  to  repeat  that  all  Amoric^ina  lovo  the  green 
fields  and  the  rolling  downs  of  the  land  which  nurtured  theil 
forefathers,  and  that  they  claim  her  ark,  her  poetry,  her  philoao" 
phy,  and  her  history  as  the  common  heritage  of  the  English* 
speaking  race  wherever  found.  They  honor  and  revere  the  mem- 
ories of  the  great  statesmen  and  captains  who  have  defined  anil 
established  the  principles  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
They  glory  in  the  greatness  of  De  Montfort  and  Ilampdon,  in  th« 
statesmanship  of  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth,  in  the  genius  ol 
Shakes]>eare  and  Milton,  in  the  enterprise  of  Olive  and  Hastings, 
in  the  unshakable  courage  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  and  in  all 
the  array  of  heroic  virtues  which  have  placed  the  English-speak- 
ing race  at  the  head  of  every  groat  movement  in  human  affairs 
for  the  last  two  hundred  yenrs.  They  have  no  cause  of  qnarrel 
with  England  for  the  part  ehe  has  playe«l  in  £urope,  Asia,  Au8- 
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tralasia,  or  Africa.  They  aro  not  jealous  of  her  for  hor  achieve- 
ments  in  India  or  her  snccess  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  ;  and  as  be- 
tween her  and  other  nations  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  ntust  Americans 
wish  her  nothing  but  a  continuance  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune. 

But  they  cannot  forget — and  even  if  they  could,  Professor 
Smith  reminds  thera — that  "a  schism  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
was  caused  by  the  American  Revolution,"  which  was  followed  by 
an  estrangement  lasting  till  the  present  day.*  lie  cannot  re- 
gret the  fact  more  earnestly  than  do  many  Americans,  nor  can 
he  desire  more  earnestly  than  they  that  the  schisin  should  b<? 
healed.  But  in  considering  the  means  to  this  end,  and  in  depre- 
cating the  injuries  done  us  in  the  past,  he  seems  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  memory  of  a  race  is  based  upon  history,  and 
that  a  century  in  its  life  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
yidual.  Surely  he  must  admit  that  it  is  natural — indeed,  in- 
evitable— that  a  high-spirited  people  should  harbor  resentment 
for  what  it  considers  a  century  of  enmity  and  injustice. 

No  one  knows  better  than  ho  that  family  quarrels  aro  always 
the  bitterest,  whatever  tlieir  origin,  and  that  ours,  beginning  over 
a  hundred  and  twenty-flvo  years  ago  in  the  ref  Uijal  of  England  to 
give  to  us  a  fair  share  of  that  conquest  which  decided  that  the 
North  American  continent  should  bo  forever  dominated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  cannot  be  permanently  settled  till  that  domi- 
nation is  exercised  exclusively  by  our  own  government. 

The  American  ixsoplo  possess,  in  common  with  the  reet  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong,  an  QQappensable  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  unconscious  greed  for  land.  They  aro  fond  of  gain, 
of  commerce,  and  of  the  conquest  of  occupation.  They  love 
peace,  progress,  and  liberty,  and  by  these  means,  rather  than  by 
war,  they  pursue  their  predestineii  course.  They  feel  that  the 
North  American  continent  was  cre-ated  a  unit  for  their  use  and 
occupation,  and  that  their  manifest  destiny  is  to  poflsees  it.  Thoy 
know  that  the  Canadian  ])eop1e  are  not  aliens  in  race;  but  they 
also  know  that  the  Cana<lian  Dominion  is  govemvil  by  a  )K»litical 
fiystem  different  from,  if  not  hostile  to,  their  own.  and  so  long  m 
it  remains  a  constituent  j)art  of  the  British  Empire  it  will  consti- 
tute a  menace  to  their  iwace  and  progn'ss,  if  not  n  base  of  operv 


•  -  OkiMMllUM— Tbo  Sohlam  In  tiM  Anglo-Saxoa  R«c«."  \tj  liold win  SmIUi. 
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tiow  j^iiiiii  Ih^  bordwm.    Thej  remeiaber  that  the  Br 
Empire  k  tha  only  fint  da*  power  widi  which  ther  have 
had  war,  and  that  not  oolj  daring  the  BerolatioD,  but  for  tve 
five  jMa  irftervardi^  the  Britiah  goTenunent  was  the  ■ 
enemjr  ol  their  deareit  intamta  and  most  cherished  a^iradl 
Tbey  remember  the  weMy  j«an  of  •trogglo  for  the  iadependfl 
of  their  Hag,  far  the  priTilcgea  of  a  neatnl  nation*  and  for 
eettlenienk  of  their  national  hoondariea.    Thejr  rcanember 
interminable  di^mtes  orer  the  fiaheriet;    thej  remember — i 
with  all  doe  defexence  to  the  opinions  of  othen^  thej  dioold  n( 
forgive — the  "  Trent "  and  the  "  Alahama**  a&un. 

They  may,  and  perhaps  ooght  to.  forget  that  "  the  aristoci 
of  England  were  on  the  mde  of  the  planter  aristocracy  of 
Sooth,"  bat  thej  exmnot  in  prndence  forget  that  the  aristocc 
goTeraaent  of  England  has  alvajB  been  hostile  to  the  aatoni 
and  opposed  to  the  progi^  ^i  of  the  American  Union.     It 
always  been  jealous  of  oar  proq>erity  and  enTioos  of  oar  grow 
power;  and  so  long  as  our  destiny  remains  onfolfiBed,  ant 
alien,   if  not  a  hostile,  ooantry  stretches  along  uor  nortl 
frontier  from  ooean  to  oaeao,  bo  kmg  moat  candid  and  though 
men  kmk  npoo  the  schism  in  oar  race  not  only  as  aneloeed, 
likdy  at  any  time  to  lead  to  war  which  cannot  b«  ended  till 
whole  oontinent  is  dominated  by  either  oor  own  flag  or  by, 
one  which  oar  forefatherB  aided  so  gallantly  in  planting  apoa 
rampart«  of  Loaisbarg. 

Daring  the  n^otlstions  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  parti 
and  peace  signed  at  Paris  in  1783,  Mr.  Oswald,  on  the  pa^ 
Engbind,  expressed  a  desire  for  "reconciliation"  with  the  o 
niee,  and  in  response  Dr.  Franklin  soggested  the  cession  of  Can 
to  the  United  States  as  the  best  possible  means  of  preveotiug  fai 
wars  and  bringing  about  a  complete  reconciliation  between  s 
were  oren  then  the  two  great  bcancbes  of  the  English-speal 
race.  This  suggestion  was  reported  to  the  home  goTemnu 
and  after  informal  but  careful  consideration  it  was,  anhap| 
rejected.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  this  discussion  to  com 
the  intrigues  between  the  repreaentatires  of  England,  France,' 
Spain  by  which  thb  conclaeion  was  reached,  and  the  boundl 
which  divided  Xorth  America  into  two  parts  wc~  ''  '  :  brt 
must  be  admitted  that,  howerer  repagnsnt  to  Bi.  real 

to  the  prejudices  of  the  Canadians,  the  remedy  propoeed  by 
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Fmnklin  waa  inspired  by  a  profound  kuowletlge  of  tho  snbject 
under  cjonsidenitioii,  and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  close  forever 
the  wihisin  which  is  but  another  name  for,  and  is  at  tho  bottom 
of,  whatt'vor  liatred  there  is  on  the  part  of  Americans  toward  the 
govornmcut  which  sways  the  destinies  of  tho  British  Empire. 

James  IIabiusox  Wilsox. 


It  woiat>  not  l>o  easy  to  frame  an  inquiry  which  more  ob- 
viouKly  needs  a  caR'ful  deliuitiun  of  terms' than  docs  the  question 
^ySK'A  by  Mr.  GwKlwin  Smith.  la  it  tho  whole  American  nation, 
or  only  one  or  more  sections  of  it,  to  which  a  feeling  of  animosity 
toward  England  is  imputed  ?  Is  it,  again,  the  whole  English 
I>eoplo,  or  only  tho  fraction  of  it  hitherto  jiredominant,  which 
Americans  are  alleged  to  regard  with  enmity  ?  It  is  oidy  by 
narrowing  tho  bcoihj  of  the  discussion  that  wo  can  hope  to 
reach  definite  and  trustworthy  conclusions. 

So  far  as  the  (Jerman,  Scandinavian,  and  Italian  elements  of 
our  composite  population  are  coucomed, — and  thia  year's  census 
will  show  that  tho  two  former  elements  are  tending  to  become  of 
great  numerical  imiwrtanco, — their  attitude  toward  Great  Britain 
is  that  of  complete  inditlorence.  It  is  no  Icsa  indisputable  that 
the  feeling  entertained  for  England  by  Irish- Americans — under 
which  terra  we  ineludo  not  only  naturalized  citizens  born  in  Ire- 
laud,  but  abo  the  native-born  children  of  Irish  immigrante — ia 
one  of  antii>athy,  which  at  present  is  active,  but  which  is  not  by 
any  means,  in  our  opinion,  irremediable.  Xor  is  this  rancorous 
dislike  of  Irish- Americans  for  England  a  new  thing.  The  Irish 
Presbyterians  who  immigrated  to  this  country  during  tho  ten  years 
preceding  1775  played  a  noteworthy,  if  not  decisive,  part  in  tho 
ensuing  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  indepetidonce.  According  to 
the  testimony  taken  in  London  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  these 
Irish  emigrants  constituted  one-half  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Conlinent-'d  army.  In  like  manner,  should  a  war  between  Great 
BritJiinand  the  United  Stateebreak  out  to-morrow,  Irish -Americans 
would,  of  all  our  citizens,  show  themselves  the  most  eager  to  enlist. 

Their  hatred  of  England,  however,  is  in  part  a  traditional 
impulse  and  in  ])art  a  reflex  of  the  hostility  which  still  animates 
Irishmen  at  home.    Should  Mr,  Oladstooo  and  th«  Badicals 
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aH^iin  to  power  ai  WeBtadnster,  and  jidd,  u  tbey  UDqaenai 
woald.  to  the  vishes  of  Inland  with  respect  to  the  renral  of 
M|Mrat«  ParlLiunent  at  Dablin,  the  aotipathj  now  erinoed 
Inthmen  would  vanish  on  both  ddet  of  the  AtJantic.  Eren  m 
Irishmen  at  home  and  abroad  haTe  oaswd  to  detest  Engltshnu 
ConecttT«ly  and  indiseriminatelj.  They  draw  a  broad  distiactk 
betwwu  Qladstonlans  and  Unionists,  and  should  the  form 
aoquire  political  asoendencr.  Irishmen  wonld  obey  an  invariali 
law  of  human  natore,  and,  forgetting  old  grierances,  rememb 
only  the  new  bonds  of  friendship. 

We  oome  to  the  so-called  native  American,  whom  for  t| 
sake  of  sharp  di;«:rinunatioii  we  will  assume  to  be  the  descendai 
of  English  forefatbcri  settled  in  this  coontry  from  early  coloni 
times.  To  the  stadent  of  history  there  is  no  more  cnrioiu  aahja 
of  stndy  than  the  wistfnl  postnre  toward  England  oo  the  part  ( 
the  native  American  factor,  which  has  been  hitherto,  and  is  like 
to  long  continne,  preponderant  in  onr  complex  nationality.  Tl 
fact  is  significant  that  even  the  rancor  generated  among  tl 
revolted  colonists  by  the  Bevolationaiy  War  expended  itse 
rather  npon  the  Tories  and  upon  the  Hessian  aoxiliaries  in  tl 
British  service  than  upon  Englishmen  themselves.  Scarce 
had  we  formed  a  constitntion  when  the  Federalists,  who  he 
power  for  twelve  years,  and  daring  that  time,  at  all  events,  repi 
sented  the  dominant  feeling  of  the  country,  avowed  their  reqia 
and  liking  for  Qreat  Britain,  and,  fifteen  years  after  the  moo 
nition  of  onr  independence,  came  within  a  hairVbreadth  of  invol 
ing  the  Unit4?d  States  in  war  with  France — a  war  which  ma 
have  led  ns  to  ally  oorselves  with  England. 

So  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  was  the  attach  mont  to  Eiij 
land  evinced  by  the  Northern  and  especially  the  Northcaslci 
States,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  provocations  given  ns  dnril 
the  half-ilozen  years  preceding  1812,  that,  as  it  was  said  at  tl 
time  in  Congress,  we  could  scarcely  be  kicked  into  a  war.  Bn 
the  outbreak  of  boetilities  did  not  quench  the  pro- Anglican  syi 
pathies  of  New  England,  which  at  the  Hartford  Conventii 
nearly  culminated  in  secession.  It  is  an  interesting  circamstana 
as  showing  the  attitnde  of  edocatevi  New-Englandera  toward 
mother-country  at  that  juncture,  that  just  before  the  terminati<| 
of  the  contest  William  Cnllen  Bryant  applied  for  a  commission 
a  body  of  troops  to  be  raised  by  MaaBochusetts,  not  for  coBpen 
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with  the  uiitiuritil  forces  of  the  Unittnl  Slates,  but  for  the 
bion  of  States'  rights,  to  upliuld  which  it  Wsis  no  secrut  that 
in  the  hut  resort  Enghiuil  might  bo  looked  to.  Under  such  cir* 
cunistuuous  it  was  not  to  bo  expected  tliat  tlie  native  Americana, 
who  iit  that  time  constituted  almost  exchisively  the  population  of 
the  Northeastern  States,  would  feel  any  deep  antagonism  to  Eng- 
land as  an  outcome  of  the  War  of  1812. 

In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  that  war,  attended  as  it 
was  with  acts  of  vandalism,  left  some  bitter  memories ;  but  these 
were  gradually  effaced  in  the  course  of  the  next  generation,  and 
when  Lord  Elgin  negotiated  at  Washington  the  reciprocity  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace 
of  antipathy  to  England  left  amoug  native  Americans,  although 
the  immigrants  from  Ireland,  who  had  become  nnmerons  since 
the  potato  famine  of  1847,  were  even  then  beginning  to  exercise 
a  slight  pressure  upon  politicians  and  newspapers.  The  strong 
impulse  toward  sympathy  and  friendship  for  the  mother-country 
on  the  part  of  Americans  of  English  stock  had  gained  so  much 
momentum  by  the  sixth  decade  of  this  century  that  it  could  not 
have  been  checked  by  our  Irish- American  citizens  but  for  the 
outbreak  of  our  Civil  War  and  the  unexpected  attitude  of  on- 
oouragemont  assumed  by  the  British  government  and  English 
^society  toward  the  slave-holding  and  seceding  States. 

By  the  unconcealed  delight  with  which  the  vast  majority  of 
Englishmen  politically  and  sociidly  influential  beheld  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Union,  tlio  lieart  of  the  American  people  was  pro- 
fonndly  woundeil.  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  the  rankling 
recollection  of  that  experience  will  pass  away  daring  the  lifetime 
of  the  native  Americans  who  look  part  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Rebellion.  Not  that  we  do  not  discriminate  between  the  un- 
friendly many  and  the  faithful  few,  among  whom  John  Bright 
and,  we  may  add,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  were  honorably  conspicu- 
ous. But  we  have  not  forgiven  England  collectively,  because  the 
a  which  rejoiced  at  our  misfortunes  thirty  years  ago  are 
till  dominant  in  politics  and  in  society,  and  would  undoubtedly 
evince  to-morrow  the  same  sentiments,  should  another  disruptive 

imity  befall  us.  When  our  friends  in  England — a  few  we 
iftTC  always  had  from  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  to  the  out- 
fitting of  the  "Alabama" — become  nnmeroos  and  powerful 
enough  to  control  the  government  and  mould  public  opinion,  we 
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will  gladly  tranaform  our  gratitade  to  them  indlTidnally  into  oor 
ial  liking  for  the  British  nation  considered  as  a  whole. 

So  far  as  Americans  of  English  lineage  are  concerned, — ai 
they  are  still  the  masters  of  this  country, — ^there  has  never  be( 
a  time  since  the  peace  of  1783  when  the  men  who  have  goTcmt 
England  coald  not  have  obtained  our  affection  had  they  desirt 
it  When  the  Badicals  acquire  a  firm  hold  upon  power  at  Wee 
minster,  our  friendship  will  for  the  first  time  be  deemed  worl 
having,  and  then  it  will  be  gained. 

M.  W.  Hazbltutb. 
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BPKKn  ON  TBK  ATLANTIO. 

Tinc  editor  of  Tbb  Nortu  Aiccbican  Rxticw  bM  asked  for  oar  yiewn  its  to 
the  maximiun  speed  of  ocean  steamers,  and  I  have  ploosaro  In  ooinplyio);  with  his 
request.  I  shall  almply  give  categorical  answers  to  tho  qaeetions.  in  the  order  put 
by  him. 

1.  Is  it  Ukelr  that  the  duration  of  the  Atlantic  poaaoge  will  be  still  further  dimin- 
ished to  any  ooosiderable  OKtent  f 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  reoord  will  probably 
be  redaoed  to  close  on  Ove  days. 

2.  Wliat  ore  the  faoton  that  may  be  looked  to  for  prodnclng  any  posslblo  la- 
ereasflof  speed  t 

The  twin-screw  engine,  combined  with  Increased  power  obtained  by  a  further 
darelopmenl  or  improvement  in  the  system  of  forced  draft.  This  means  of  increoa- 
Inc  the  power  of  engines  was,  I  may  say,  inaugurated  by  this  firm,  so  tar  as  regaida 
the  Atlantic  passage,  and  it  is  now  generally  recognized  aa  the  only  moana  of  In- 
ereaalag  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  which  U  the  principal  element  of 
ptog»MS  in  desiKning  that  engineers  have  to  look  to. 

SL  Is  the  saperiorlty  of  the  twin  screw  for  high-speed  ships  beyond  dispntef 

I  think  It  la.  In  all  rospeota  the  twin  screw  is  anperlor  to  the  single  screw,  and  I 
think  this  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  competent  aathoritlea.  Prior  to  the  trial 
oftlM"City  of  New  York  "and  "City  of  Paris,  "the  imprsoalon  seemed  to  be  that  the 
^leed  of  the  twln-ocrew  steamers  would  come  down  in  hoary  weather  in  greater  pro- 
portion tlian  it  wonld  In  single  screwa  Tills  I  never  beUeved,  and  the  results  at* 
Ulned  by  thOM  Tssaoli  prove  the  exact  reverse.  This  is.  I  hold,  nwiog  to  tho  foot 
that  in  the  twin  screws  the  propellers  are  much  better  imni»ried  than  in  the  sltigie 
Mrew.and  "taeing'*  la  an  occurrence  almost  onknown  in  the  engine-room.  A 
eorrseponding  advantage  to  travellers  from  this  same  cause  is  the  abaenoe  of  vibra- 
doo.  and  the  oonsoquent  Increase  of  comfort.  Still  another  advontoi^e  might  he 
given  -vie,  the  greater  inimonity  from  complete  break-down,  as  laatanoed  lately 
when  the  "  Oily  of  New  York  '  broke  her  shaft. 

4.  Is  not  the  qneation  of  a  farther  increase  of  speed  a  qaeatlan  of  the  "^mlng, 
rather  than  the  engineering,  oapadty  of  the  ship  t 

A  farther  increase  of  speed  is  qaite  powlble  from  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
but  I  do  not  consider,  from  the  information  I  liavo  Rathcrod  and  from  eiporleuoo 
obtained  up  till  now,  that  It  would  be  prudent  for  any  comtiany  to  buUd  a  ship  to 
eiosed  the  speed  I  have  already  indlcstod.  aa  the  great  amount  of  money  involved 
im^—  it  qoestlonable  whether  such  a  ship  -jrould  pay.  Nevertheless,  tlio  atridea  In 
thia  diraetloo  liave  been  ao  rapid,  a&d  tho  A  tlantic  paasengar  trade  a%s  developed  so 
pvatly  within  the  last  tew  years,  that  I  shall  not  be  stovrlaed  to  s  ^  the  attempt 
made,  aod  poaaibly  with  sucoesa. 

As  the  reader  i«  donbtleea  aware,  tho  "  City  of  New  York  "and  "City  of  Paris" 
wers  practioally  the  pioneers  of  high-«p««d  twin-scrsw  stoamors,  and  the  leading 
■hlwitiig  oompanirwi  which  have  contracted  for  new  high-speed  paaaaoger  afaamara 


ttar  wore  bnlli  h«ra  »lma^  liiTMlalilr  miopici  the  twin  acrew.    This  hut 
«p«ak»  for  IImU. 

jAXn  II.  TBOIMOH. 

of  ih«  Una  ot  Junes  H  a«ana  Tbonna.  baUden  or  th«  **Ctt7  of  Ptia,' 
el  N«w  Tork."  nic. 

U. 

OAKBUNO  OJf  OOtAX  BTBAIOEBS. 

AJfOKO  th«  bettor  cUaa  of  trarellen  who  yevlr  croaa  the  oooul,  tha  g-accUon  hmM 
iiiiwtiiillj  ttriaBii,  And  Terj  natarallr  too.  Why  la  it  thAt  gambllDK  is  ao  orpetJjr 
allowwl  sad  ao  opaaly  meoanved.  m  It  onqueetionahlr  Is,  by  the  et«Aiiisb1p  compa* 
i>i«a  la  tb*  nDolclnc-ttioma  of  the  Bnt-cloaa  Atlantle  Bteamera  I 

It  ia  a  woll-known  fact,  »t  laaat  mmoag  all  the  offlcera  connected  with  the  ahip^ 
that  during  the  trarelUns  eeasoo— from  May  to  November— the  AtlantJa  ateamer^ 
are  the  reaorta  of  profeaaional  gamblera  from  ail  parts  of  the  United  Ststea,  whce« 
aole  object  la  croaaiac  the  ooeaa  la  to  oome  in  contcurt  with  mco  whom  under  tut 
other  conditions  or  oiroamatanoea  ther  would  ever  be  likely  to  meet.  In  dreaa  and 
appeejvnoe  they  so  oloaely  leaemble  gentlemen  of  rednemeat  ibat  their  unsttapertx 
lag  f ellow-paaaeogen  are  qolokljr  and  eaaOy  deoelved. 

On  one  of  my  summer  voyagea  ttom  New  York  there  come  on  Itoard  the  "Oer- 
mania  "  two  men  from  the  Weet  or  South— Teias,  I  believe.  For  a  few  days  ther 
kranged  about  in  the  smoking-room,  now  watohing  one  table  of  players,  then  struU' 
Ing  to  another,  appearing  to  watch  the  gamse  more  for  the  lack  of  something  bettee 
to  do  tbaa  because  they  really  took  ao  Intereet  lo  them.  Several  lovitationa 
ertended  to  them  to  take  a  hand,  but  they  Invariably  declined,  ""M"e  some  remarlC 
aboat "  want  of  praoUoe  "  or  "  ignorance  of  the  game." 

Ob  tbe  fbnrtb  day  ont  the  younger  of  the  two  appeared  to  ronae  himself  from  tUi 
WaHiwiiiiiM  and  appckrent  indiflbrence,  declaring  that  be  "didn't  mind  if  he  tried  hla 
lock."  He  played  and  loet;  played  and  lost  again  His  companion  made  no  ooid* 
menta,  but  waited  and  watched  silently.  On  the  day  following  the  game  waa  (9- 
aawed,  the  second  then  agreeing  to  pUy.    Tboy  swept  everything  before  them. 

During  the  flrat  four  c^ays  lx>th  had  been  keenly  studying  the  play  of  all  who 
ahling  at  the  dllferent  tables,  and  had  laid  tholr  plans  accordingly.  Whea' 
perfected,  tbo  men  were  ready  for  aotloo.  How  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  went  Into  their  pockets  I  was  unable  to  leam  :  but  the  stakes  were  high, 
and  It  was  no  inoonaiderahle  amount  which  they  carried  away  with  them  when 
leavlmi  the  ship  at  Liverpool. 

A  young  man,  a  gradnate  of  one  of  the  Western  colleges,  come  on  board  alone  la 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  croaalng  the  ocean  to  Join  his  parents  In  liondon.  Joat 
before  lea  ring  the  city,  after  porchoslng  his  ticket  for  the  steamer,  he  drew  from 
his  father's  banker  £100  In  English  money,  more  than  sufficient,  of  ooniae,  to  defray 
all  incidental  expenses.  Not  more  than  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  when  I  was  In 
fomied  that  the  young  fellow  was  playing  poker  in  the  amoklng-room  with  men  whoso 
roputatloa  as  professional  card-players  was  well  established  on  board  the '  'Oermanlu'" 
I  knew  bis  father  well,  and  my  first  Impulse  was  to  send  for  the  young  man  aad 
expostulate  with  him.  But  when  I  considered  that  I  had  no  authority  to  pievenb 
gambling,  1  concluded  that  it  was  better  for  me  to  remain  sUent,  and  I  did  so.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  established  rule  of  the  fraternity  when  an  Inexperienced  player  Calls 
into  tholr  hands,  they  allowed  the  lad— for  he  was  little  more  than  that— to  win  tbo 
flrst  two  or  three  gamee.  Tula  so  elated  him  that  he  became  reckleaa  and  inrrnsiinil 
the  stakes.  Then  tbo  tables  were  turned,  and  the  men  literally  robbed  him  of  every 
penny  that  he  hod  in  his  possession.  In  order  to  roaoh  London  it  was  neccasarr 
for  blm  to  borrow  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  bis  ozpensea.  He  was  fortnnate  enough  la 
find  a  gentleman  among  the  pessengers  who  was  willing  to  advance  him  the  amount 
required. 

I  could  cite  hundreds  of  such  oases  were  It  requisite  to  do  so.  Tb(Me  two  lllnr 
tratiODa,  however,  are  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  uninitiated  as  to  the  prevafflag  ta- 
fluencea  that  exist  In  the  smolclng-iooms  of  the  Umt-claa  ocean  ataamen^ 
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AeooTfUns  to  the  adTertlnemonts  laaued  by  the  stoanuhlp  eoii]]»nlefl,  the  imok- 
Ing-rooiu  is  Intended  for  the  oomfort  and  convenience  of  all  male  paaseD^m  who 
wiah  to  aqjoir  a  pipe  or  dgar  while  crosBing  the  ocean.  SmoklnK  in  any  other  part 
of  tbe  ship,  esoept  on  deck  in  the  open  air.  ta  BtrieUy  prohibited,  and  rightly,  toa 
Thla  room,  therefore.  1*  the  only  plaoe  where  In  rainy  or  windy  weather  a  paaaenger 
oan  with  any  satiaracilon  indulico  in  a  soiolcc 

Aitaln  and  again  iiave  I  known  circumstances  like  the  following  to  occur.  A 
KOoUoman  of  refined  tastes,  perhaps  a  clergy  man,  wiahing  to  onjoy  a  cigar  and  at  the 
antitotlcDC  occupy  himself  in  reading,  goes  into  the  smoking'room.  The  tables  are 
occopied  by  card-ptayera,  most  of  them  gamblers.  Not  doairlng  to  oomo  in  oontaot 
with  this  olaae  of  men,  he  takes  a  seat  as  remote  from  them  as  poaatble,  opens  his 
book,  and  endesTOrv  to  concentrate  his  tlioughts  on  the  suhlect  before  liini.  He  Is 
scarcely  seated  when  low  niultcritiifs  {irocecd  from  one  of  the  players,  wbo  is  stI- 
dently  not  OB  the  winning  side.  He  pays  no  atteuLion  to  them  beyond  making  an 
eflbrt  not  to  hear.  Yoloca  rise  liigher  and  higher.  Coarse,  vulgar,  abusive  Ian- 
goage,  tningled  with  oaths,  is  shouted  across  the  room.  Rising  from  his  seat,  the 
thoroughly  dlagosted  traveller  thruste  Into  his  pocket  the  book  he  has  been  attempt- 
lag  to  read,  throws  away  bis  cigar,  and  niabes  indignantly  on  dock,  wondering  why 
it  is  tiiat  the  smoking-room  is  allowed  to  be  monopolised  by  the  lowest  class  of  men 
that  croM  the  Atlantic  and  that  no  aeoonunadatlon  wbateTer  la  famished  for  pao- 
seugers  of  diirercnt  tastes  and  habits. 

One  of  my  old  paasoagers  came  to  me  on  a  certain  voyage,  when  there  hap- 
pened to  bo  an  unusually  large  number  of  gamblers  on  board,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 
laboring  under  great  excltemonL  "Captain,"  said  be,  "it  la  disgraceful,  outragoona, 
that  these  men  should  be  permitted  to  take  full  possession  of  the  smoking-room,  and 
forr«  those  wbo  have  some  self-respect  out  on  deck.  Oejit  you  do  sometbingt 
Can't  you  prevent  It  I "  The  only  satisfaction  that  I  could  give  him  was  that  I  could 
do  nothing  whatever,  as  no  authority  had  been  given  mo;  gambling  not  iMstng  pro- 
hibited by  the  company.  I  added,  however,  that  if  a  complaint  were  entered  at  the 
oilloe  in  Liverpool,  some  bencflt  might  result  from  It.  I  have  roaaon  to  suppose  that 
tbia  was  done,  aa,  a  voyage  or  two  later,  a  small  placard  was  pat  up  in  tl>e  srooking- 
room  bearing  words  to  this  cfToct  :  "Gentlemen  are  respectfnlly  requested  not  to 
play  for  high  etakcw."  The  "  genllemon  "  to  whom  thla  notice  was  addressed,  If  they 
■aw  it  at  all,  laughed,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  played  for  what  stakes  best 
•nlt«d  them. 

One  form  of  grambling  on  the  large  ateamers  is  betting  on  tho  number  of  miles 
made  by  the  ship  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  excitement  attending  it  Is  beyond 
datcriplion.  Now  that  the  competition  between  the  "Teutonic,"  of  the  VtHilte 
Star  Line,  and  the  "City  of  Paris"  and  the  "City  of  New  York."  of  the  Innian 
Line,  is  so  greet,  it  Is  well  known  that  many  of  the  paasengera  who  have  lanre 
•mna at  atake  find  It  wholly  Iropoaaible  to  alerp  at  night  owing  to  the  Intenae  strain 
spoo  their  nervons  system. 

Paasengera  crossing  on  board  my  ahlp  have  resorted  to  every  device  for 
obtalalng  some  Information  regarding  the  number  of  mile*  run.  In  the  most  per- 
■oaslve  and  insinuating  manner  bribes  have  been  offered  to  the  ol9c«ra  and  men,  Mid 
«TM7  Indncement  has  been  held  out  to  them  for  giving  a  "  tip."  Whother  or  not  this 
haa  erar  be«D  obtained  I  am  nnablo  to  say.  80  averse  have  I  been  to  this  detestable 
trickery  that  I  have  never  permitted  any  gentleman  wbo  made  a  practioe  of  betting 
on  the  nina  to  enter  my  ohart-room. 

An  looldMt  oeeurred  00  one  of  my  voyages  which  served  to  strengthen  this  mo- 
Inllon  on  my  part,  and  I  never  deviated  from  it.  An  Englishman,  who  had  i^me  on 
board  bearing  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  me  from  one  of  the  managers  of  ttie  White 
Star  Une.  was  In  the  habit  of  coming  to  me  every  morning  after  breakfast,  as  I  stood 
smoking  my  pipe  by  the  wheel-house  duor,  and  having  a  few  moraeols'  chat  oo  varl- 
aoa  snbjects:  the  speed  of  the  ship  not  being  one  of  them.  That  he  waa  betting 
baartly  on  the  mas  waa  a  (act  of  which  I  was  In  total  ignorance.  By  a  atraaga  ootn- 
flMtwTTi  for  three  anccessive  days  ho  was  the  winner  of  the  pool.  A  syndicate  had 
baai  Handed,  and  had  bonght  up  what  It  was  brileved  wonld  he  the  wbinlag  nom- 
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\mt%.    The  dlaappointed  bolden)  bec&me  fnrloos  In  their  Indlgn&tion  and 
IMacaninK  the  aOair  In  t^e  stnoking-room,  one  of  th«  i>artr  lojiinoatod  th»t  the  fi 
HBikta  tndivldiuJ  bad  tooeiTed  the  "Up"  from  the  captaia,  and  threatened  "  t 
mkke  it  hot"  for  me. 

Vor  sern-al  da^a  I  iwBaiiwd  entirelj  nncooscioua  of  the  exdtcmeBt  exlatiq 
amooK  iho  bettlnK  men.  A  gontloman  who  had  oroaud  with  me  a  nmnber  of  " 
then  kindly  infonned  me  what  had  taken  place,  and  eaU  that  be  ftered  there 
he  trouble.  Wiehln^;  to  have  a  {rabUc  interview  with  tlie  persons  who  wexe 
"  make  i(  hot  "  tor  me.  I  Icept  the  nina  faaok  for  two  daya^  and  tike  iwi—inniii  In  oo* 
plete  Ignorance  of  the  distance  made  by  the  ehlp.  The  result  fnlly  eonalled  m 
antldpationa.  After  luncheon  on  tbe  aecond  daj  a  number  of  the  gentleman  caifl 
to  me^  wlahing  ro  know  tbe  cause  of  such  an  extraordinary  tnovemeat  on  mjr  pai^ 
I  rvplM  that  I  would  meet  all  Interested  In  the  aflhir  at  three  o'clock  in  the  bboI 
hayrowBi.  1  was  punctual  to  the  moment,  and  found,  aa  I  expected,  the  room  fiUa 
with  pa«ae&gen.  I  demaoded  that  a  thorough  Inrefttlgatioa  should  at  oooe  ll 
made,  and  the  r«ault  was  that,  when  the  matter  waa  sitied  to  icsfoaDdatiaa.1 
turned  out  that  the  men  who  had  made  the  aocuaation  and  canaod  thedlatutaa^ 
were  H  partr  ot  professional  gamhlen  from  Chicago. 

Why  is  the  Kambllng  permitted  I  The  queatlon  la  one  that  with  •  mamcBtJ 
eonaldemtlon  can  be  eaailr  anrwered.  All  Atlantic  paaaenger  ateMnen  an  fM 
niahed  with  a  large  supply  of  wines  and  liquors,  which  are  not  indoded  in  the  prta 
ofpoanffe.  Men  who  gam  bio  drink;  and  largely,  too.  The  proflta  deriyedfftl 
the  aala  at  theae  winea  and  liquors  during  the  travelling— or,  I  may  say,  the  gaa 
hUng— aeason  are  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  the  Interest  of  tbe  steamship  ooiijp«oiee  (i 
abolish  gambling,  or  to  interfere  In  any  way  with  tbe  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  I 
daas  of  puMngers  who  so  materially  add  to  their  income. 

CiiAS.  Wm.  KBrxxsT. 
late  oommMider  White  Star  ateamer  "  Gormaalo. 
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THB  BIXOI.R  VOTK  IN  COXORB8SI02VAI,  gLSCnOXa. 

B1U8  hare  been  presented  in  both  houses  of  Oongreas  purporting  to  regulat«  tl 
apporUonmont  of  CongrMS  districts  by  the  States.  Theae  bills,  howcrfr,  ai 
intended  not  to- eradicate  the  evil  of  unequal  reprcsontation.  bat,  rather.  I 
strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  r>oIltlcal  system.  They  are  merely  partisan  devM 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  cnivbling  the  poUtioal  party  in  control  of  the  legialataN 
of  the  more  populous  States  to  perpetuate  the  advantage  it  has  eelned.  They  al 
based  upon  tbe  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (Article  I.,  section  4)  in  wble 
it  is  declared  that  "  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
and  Representatlvea  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State  by  tbe  IcgiBlature  tbereel 
but  the  Congress  may,  atony  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  rogrulatlons,  exee| 
OB  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators."  Whether  this  clause  of  the  Federal  Const 
tuMoD  Justifloa  the  action  of  Congress  proposed  in  these  bills  is  a  qne«tion  atio« 
whlrh  consMtutional  IuH-}-ars  didbr.  It  is,  indeed,  excoedinglr  doubtfol  if  Congret 
can  constitutionally  exercise  any  such  power  as  that  which  it  would  aaanma  in 
passage  of  these  bills.  But  granting,  forthesaiieof  thoanrnineat,  that  Coogrcaa 
exercise  such  power  within  tbe  limitations  of  the  ConstltuliOQ,  it  is  quite  clear  t 
It  cannot  improve  the  "manner"  of  electing  Representatives  by  prohil>itingllie 
of  "gerrymandered"  apportionmonts,  or  by  permit  ling  the  State  logialatorea  to 
■omeCongress  districts  with  a  population  smaller  by  15,000  than  that  allotted  I 
others,  as  is  proposed  by  what  is  kuownas  the  McComas  Bill.    If  Congraai  is  I 

"make  or  alter"  the  Stote  "  rcgulallons"  for  theeteotlo" '■' '' >>»QntatiTai  to 

good  purpose,  1 1  can  do  much  belter  by  abstaining  altogc  rgr  lnt«nB«Aahi 

tn  the  formation  of  Congress  districts,  and  simply  prescr'      „  -    > ;  tba  paopla  af 
wveral  States  may  rote  tot  RcpresontatlTea  without  regard  to  aax  »Uampt  «a  It 
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part  of  ttiflir  IcstaUtnrw  to  corral  them,  or  oortain  nnmben  of  them,  wlthtn 
arbttrarilr -fixed  geographical  Unea- 

To  be  explicit,  lot  Congreaa  make  these  "rogulatiooa"  for  the  election  of  Repre- 
aeataUrea :  f^rtt,  tliai  all  exIsttnK  con^rosstonal  apportionments  br  State  logif lat  urea 
ahatl  be  void,  and  that  no  such  apportioDmeota  shall  beroafter  be  regarded  as  hlnciiiig 
upon  CongTM*;  teeondly,  that  each  nnd  every  qoallfled  elector  of  each  State  shall 
be  aatitled  to  oaat  one  vote  for  one  candidate  for  Rtjrrtscntative,  and  no  mart: 
that  the  rotea  no  cast  for  Repreeentatlve  shail  be  counted  and  retomed  as  they  now 
arc  couDt«d  and  returned,  and  that  the  oounty  returning- boanla  shall  make  return 
of  iliv  votoB  received  bj  oondldatoa  for  EtepreMntaUTe  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
proper  Slate,  who  aboil  convaas  them  and  issae  oertlflGates  of  election  to  the  candi- 
dates highest  In  vote,  to  the  number  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  Is  entitled. 
This  slmpie  plan  would  forever  put  an  end  to  the  "gerrymandering"  of  Congress 
dlitrlcta  by  State  legislatures.  It  would  hava  the  certain  effect  of  giving  to  every 
political  organliation  the  number  of  Bepreaeatatlvee  Is  Congreaa  to  which  ita 
ODmericol  streni;lh  would cnlitie  it. 

Apply  this  rule  for  example,  to  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Texaa.  In  1888 
the  Presidential  vote  of  PcnnsylTania  stood  as  follows  :  fo'  Harrison,  1198,001;  for 
Cleveland,  M6.<B3:  for  Flak.  SO,94T:  for  Streeter,  3.883:  total.  9B7,544  Divide  the  total 
by  S8  (the  numlier  of  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled),  and  we  And  the 
ratio  of  electors  required  to  elect  n  Repreaonlative  lo  be  X,<tSl.  Now,  it  is  dear  oa 
the  mdimentory  rules  of  arithmetic  can  make  it  that  the  several  political  portlea 
Were  entitled  to  Just  aa  many  Representotivei)  as  the  number  of  times  the  ratio 
06,627)  is  contained  In  the  number  of  votes  that  they  respectively  polled.  Thus  the 
RepabUcon  vote,  928,091,  divided  by  35,627  would  show  that  party  to  have  been 
entitled  to  15  Representatives,  giving  to  each  of  U  of  their  candidates  35,927  votes  and 
tooo*  their  auTDlna.  2T.S13  votes:  while  the  Democratic  vote.  U6,S33,  divided  in  the 
■ome  moaner,  would  show  that  party  to  hove  been  entitled  to  li  RcpreaeDtottTee, 
giving  to  each  12  of  their  candidate.4S&,6?7  votes;  their  surplus  litiing  19,100  rotes,  or 
1,838  rotea  leso  than  that  of  the  Prohlbitioniata,  who  would  thus  have  elected  one 
RepraaeDtotlre. 

In  1888  the  State  of  Texas  voted  for  President-as  follows  :  for  Harrison,  88,421; 
for  Cleveland.  231.8S:  tor  Streeter,  SS.<2ie;  for  Tlsk.  4,749;  total.  357.613.  Dividing 
thototol  vole  by  11.  the  number  of  RepreoantotlTea  to  which  the  State  is  entitled, 
we  find  the  ratio  of  electors  neoeaaory  to  elect  o  Repreeentotive  to  hove  been 
S^aiL  This  ratio  is  contained  in  tiie  Democratic  vote  (234.889  seven  tiroea  with  a 
•orpins  of  7.378  votee;  in  the  Republican  rote  I88.4S2).  two  tlmea,  with  a  surplus  of 
tt410  votes;  and  the  Onion-Labor  vote  (for  Stroeter)  was  21^190  rotea.  Tbos  it  will 
be  aeao  that,  under  this  system,  the  Democrats  would  hare  elected  aeren  Represent- 
ottres,  the  Republicans  three,  and  the  Union-Ijabor  men  one.  These  examples  will 
■ufiloe  to  iUnatrate  the  principle  suggested. 

It  may  be  contended  that  this  plan  would  destroy  the  representation  of  local 
tnteresta.  That  would  surely  not  be  on  unmixed  evlL  But  It  Is  not  clear  that  It 
woold  pswlnce  anch  on  efftoct.  Under  its  operation  each  political  party  would  make 
Its  own  Congreaa  distrlota.  Third  parties,  like  the  ProhlhitionUts,  would  probably 
eOMMnttiate  their  entire  rote  within  a  State  upon  one  candidate,  eapeciaiiy  if  they 
ware  aotfaflwl  thot  they  oould  poll  but  one  ratio.  But  the  two  greet  poUtlcol  portioa, 
tai  their  reopeotire  Stote  conreations.  would  make  a  careful  foreooat  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  likely  to  be  polled  at  the  congressional  election,  of  the  number  of 
rotea  required  to  elect  a  Representative.— or,  in  other  words,  to  constitute  a  Repre- 
sentative ratio,— and  of  the  number  of  Representative  ratioa  it  could  poll,  and  then 
determine  that  its  adherents  within  certain  counties,  or  parts  of  counties,  should 
rote  for  a  certain  csandldate.  and  those  within  certain  other  oonnties.  or  ports  of 
eonntiea.  for  another  oondMote,  ond  so  on  mi  til  its  voting  strength  ahonld  be  en- 
tirely distributed  omooK  the  condMntes  It  miRht  Domlnatsu  Of  eonrae.  It  wonid  not 
reatttre  to  nomlnote  o  greater  number  of  candidatea  thoa  the  number  of  Repreaent- 
otlre  Totios  It  expeeted  to  poll.  In  this  way,  although  eoeh  voter  could  coat  hot 
cue  rote  for  one  ooodidote.  poli>  i"  \\  parlies  would  be  aUe  to  ooaoeatroU  their  rote 
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within  eertein  fixed  dlstrlcta  in  meli  nuumerma  to  enalile  tbentoeleetthevlxile 
Bomber  of  RepreeentatlTea  to  which  tlieir  nnmarical  atrenKth  ewtitlwl  tkem ;  ead 
tbn*  the  lepreeentation  o(  local  tntereeta  would  be  pneerred. 

It  may  be  ohjected  that  to  limit  the  elector  to  a  aincie  Tota  for  a  aincle  eaadl- 
date  would  deprire  him  of  the  right  to  rote  for  ma  many  caiidHaUee  aetheraan 
Repreaeatatiree  to  be  cboaen— a  right  wliieh  lie  oonkt  exercise  If  theflrarw  ware  act 
apportkmed  into  Oongtcaa  diatricta  b]r  law.  The  uiawer  is  that  wider  the  ap 
portionmont  ajatem  he  ia  leattluted  to  one  Tote  for  one  caitiilrtate.  and  Ua  preaeat 
■  tiaiichiae  would  beenlarged  to  the  extent  at  permitting  him  to  make  eliolee  amo^ 
allthe  candVlateefor  Oongreaa  within  hiarftato. 

But  thia  ajratem  would  aoi^  iiare  the  eillBct  of  "MwHiiy  to  Congreaa  men  ot  an 
perior  abUlUee  and  high  character.  Not  only  would  the  dlriaioD  of  the  State  iafa 
diatricta  and  the  nomination  of  candidatee  for  Congreaa  bypoUtieal  State  coBTan 
tlona  tMid  to  produce  thia  reanlt,  but  the  fact  that  liolting  oa ndldatee  might  gatha 
rotea  oyer  the  whole  State,  in  dlaregaid  ot  the  dictum  of  the  oooTentiao.  and  th« 
eecure  the  neoeaaarr  ratiow  would  be  calculated  to  insure  the  strongeat  partr  noaii 
nationa,  and.  failing  auch.  toglre  the  independant  roter  an  opportonity  to  malce  hii 
ballot  count  for  all  It  is  worth.  It  would  alao  utterly  deatroy  aecttanaliam.  Uadei 
Its  operation  the  8onLh  could  be  no  longer  "aolid'  in  Ita  repreaeotatiaa  in  Oaogrea 
nor  oonid  the  North  aend  compact  Republican  ddegatjona.  Both  the  great  poUtiea 
partiea  would  be  thoroughly  natiODallxed.  This  prediction  la  soaeepttbie  at  abao 
lute  pre- veriflcatlon  by  the  aimple  arithmetical  prooeaajnat  aniUed  to  the  Statei 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Texaa. 

Let  ua  apply  Ihe  single-vote  idea  to  the  election  of  ReproaentatlTes  in  Congrea 
in  all  the  States,  taking  the  Presidential  rote  in  1888  aa  the  baaia  of  diatrlbntioa 
We  ascertain  that  the  result  would  have  been  aa  foUowa  : 


Alabama.... 

Arkaoau 

CaHfonita  .. 
('<olonMlo.... 
Conowtlcut 

Delaware 

Morlda.... 

0«>nfla 

Illinoia 

Iniliana 

Iowa 

Kaniuu. 


Kentiinkv   

I»ul(t|ana 

Maine 

Man'laml 

Moiuu-huM-tu. 

Mlcbltraii 

Mln^t'^«>ta 

MiMlx-il.|il.... 
Mit'oiiri     .    . . , 

Nclira^ka 

N*'va<la. 


New  ilaill|>:tliirt'. 

New  .TfnM-v 

New  York     .   .. 
North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Orcjron. 


renn^yh-anla 

Khodc  li«lan<l.. . 
South  Carolina.. 
TrnnoKiK-v     .    . . 

Tfxaff 

Vcriiiont 

West  Virginia.    , 

Vlrt-inla 

Wl8c<»naln 
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ThtB  rcBQlt  wonid  h&re  beon  bb  nearly  In  acxsord  with  the  popTilor  vote  for  Prvstdent 
(u  any  possible  of  nluUnment. 

U IB  oonfldeiitlj  belieTed  that  the  adoption  of  the  slngle-Tota  method  of  electing 
Reprtaenlatirea  in  Ooogreaa  would  prove  an  etTeotnal  check  to  bribery  and  Intlml- 
daiion  of  Tot«ra.  When  anr  poIiMc-aI  p*rty  perceived  that  it  could  not,  by  any  poo- 
•Ibie  InstrtimentaUty,  poll  more  than  a  certain  number  of  RepreseotaMve  ratios,  the 
MuUve  for  Corrupting  or  browbeating  votera  would  no  longer  eziat.  Ilenoe  the 
I  raC««<mld  not  only  givo  Iho  poopio  equal  rcprcaontatlon  In  Congreas,  but  gn 
r  toward  tha  aaBurancc  of  (ivo  and  pure  etecUoiiB. 


BxNJAMnr  r.  Mktkbb. 


Hrtiii' 


IV. 


AKTI-POVKRTT    RCCIP^ 


Aboct  flre  faandred  mile*  aouthwest  of  Nanking  the  TangtaeUang  TUrer  t« 
by  a  trlbuUiry  that  dralna  the  lowland  prorlnoe  of  Klangtae.  and  the  lower 
Ian  thooaand  square  miles  of  the  alluvial  delta  form  probably  the  niist  deoaely-pop- 
nlatad  region  of  tbe  modem  world.  Kvery  aqoara  rod  of  tillable  groond  Is  culti- 
vated on  tbe  iDoit  approved  truck-farm  plan;  the  very  rooks  of  the  upland  hllU  are 
nllllaed  by  grape-gardeners  ;  and  catUe-pastttrcB  have  long  ago  made  room  for  flah- 
pondjL  Profenor  Kersten.  of  Vienna,  demonstrate*  that  by  systematic  piscicnlt' 
are  animal  food  can  be  produced  eight  Umoe  aa  cheaply  aa  by  any  method  of  atook- 
raialng:  but  that  estimate  refers  only  to  the  conventional  systems  of  southism 
Koiope,  whereas,  by  adopting  tbe  Chinese  expedients  for  providing  vegetable  flsh- 
f ood.  ponda,  acre  for  acre,  could  be  made  about  fifteen  times  more  profltable  than 
tlM  DM*  paatnrea. 

riMiiiliitiy.  too,  has  devised  various  methods  for  cheapening  the  ingredients  of 
OVrfOod  by  uHlIclal  eqnlvalenta,  bat  (he  moat  efftetlve  remedy  against  the  chief 
parO  Of  orer-popttlatlon  Is,  after  all,  the  Corslcan  plan  of  ntbttUvtint  perennial  for 
ammmnl food-pUtnta.  Sugar,  flour,  and  fat  form  the  most  Important  elements  of  our 
dint,  and  even  In  the  colder  latitudes  of  the  temperate  sone  thosa  elementa  eonld  be 
darlvad  from  the  prodncta  of  artioreal  vegetation.  Beechnuts  yield  an  oUalmoet 
«)ual  to  oUve  oU:  waloDts  and  hatlcnnia  oan  ha  naed  for  the  sama  pnrpoae,  and  by 
carefttl  cutUvatioo  could  be  made  prodooUve  eootigh  to  supply  all  thecalorlHo 
atemonta  of  food  needed  even  by  a  northland  popalatlon.  In  tbe  Mediterranean 
<waBI lands  oUve-treea  begin  to  bo&r  about  the  aereDth  year,  but  far  outlive  thirlr 
plaatcra :  ao  macb  bo.  Indeed,  that  some  Sicilian  specimens  of  the  OUa  Kuropea  are 
believed  to  be  older  tbsin  the  period  of  our  chronological  era.  After  the  twcntleUl 
year  ollve-treea  planted  in  a  congenial  soil  become  enormously  i>roduclivo.  Atleaat 
Ave  of  tbe  twenty-odd  dUItorent  variettaa  conld  ba  •aoeeaafully  onltlvated  as  far  north 
aa  Tannesaee,  and  tbe  California  plantations  alone  wtU  aoon  supply  all  tbe  markets 
of  North  America.  Italy,  In  spite  of  bar  dlsoonraglng  tax  on  all  orchard  treea,  still 
prodoccfl  nearly  10,000,000  gallons  a  year.  Beaidea  th«  oUve.  tbe  forests  of  the  tower 
iHtltudM  produce  hundreds  of  diflTbrent  oil-yieldlag  trees.  Of  palms  alone  Profesaor 
Kurmelster  ennmerates  tlurty-fl  ve  spedea,  some  of  them  productive  enough  to  make 
animal  fats  almoat  superfluous. 

Sugar,  alao,  could  bo  derived  from  tree  products  in  an  abundance  that  would 
make  the  maaatactare  of  glucoae  oease  to  form  a  profitable  tirtmch  of  Industry. 
Maple  syrap  can  be  refined  in  a  way  to  modify  the  acid  taste  of  its  sugar;  palm 
Ireea  and  several  spedaa  of  oonlfers  yield  a  honey-Uko  sap  ;  more  than  0fry  dllTar- 
eat  kinds  of  orchard  fruits  abound  In  saccharine  elements:  and  a  small,  roondlah 
variety  of  the  Grecian  sugar-plum  yields  90  per  cent,  more  sugar  per  gallon  of  jidoa 
than  the  beat  aagar-cane. 

In  the  prodiuitlon  of  farinaceous  food-stuft  our  graln-planten  would  And  It 
equally  Impoaslhto  to  oompeta  with  the  calUvatora  of  various  species  of  arboreal 
pUsl*  Aacosdhig  to  Mtimboldt  aad  Bonpiand's  eatlmata.  an  areaof  land  ptodaataic 
a  bvadred  pomda  of  potatoes  wUl  yteld  more  than  foarthonaaadponadsef  tianaaaa. 
and  a  banana  orchard  of  three  acre*  can  be  made  to  support  twenty-Bra  men.    All 
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through  aontbem  Ksrape  and  aoathweatam  Aaia  oer«Mla  are  latselr  ■npoa 
the  eattanea  veto,  w  ItaUaa  ehestant,  beamw  »  not  aamewhat  larger  thaa 
aad  more  notrltions  than  sny  known  Tarietr  at  tarinaoeoas  grmin.  In  Itat 
nnta  are  eaten  bafled  and  roaated,  or  grooitd  bito  meal,  Uke  wheat,  and  on  til 
Of  Corsioa  nine  oat  of  tan  Cumers  decire  their  hteadatng  ■.inmat  exeloaiTel 
tliat  kind  of  tree-floax^"/ariaa,' as  tliey  can  it,  in  diatinctian  from  any  otbe 
meal. 

On  titree  acres  of  ground  an  oroliard  at  full-grown  cheatDnt-treea  will  p 
year  after  year,  a  qnantom  of  farina  snfllcfaint  for  the  need  of  a  modeia 
family,  and  chestont-trees  will  flourish  among  roi^ka  where  even  an  All 
Moontain  sqnattor  would  Iieaitata  tn  mn  a  {dow.  And  while  the  plowing  a 
ingof  a  wheatfleld  liaTeto  be  repeated  erary  year,  nut  teeea  take  care  of  then 
aewdlaaof  thelrpitipiletors.  Orain  crops,  in  tlie  coarse  of  a  faw  yeaia,  ext 
impoverish  the  best  soil,  nnless  the  loss  is  made  np  liy  the  one  of  fertiUaenL 
not  only  diapwise  with  soch  aasistanoe,  bat  improve  with  old  aga.  An  oh 
not4ree  near  Ad  Reals,  on  the  slope  of  Moont  Ktna,  is  IM  feet  in  dreoml 
bat  still  yislds  an  abundant  crop  of  nuts,  though  op  to  a  height  of  ttilrty  fee 
ground  the  trunk  forms  a  mere  holkiw  shell.  A  similar  tree  near  Sanoerre. 
miles  east  of  Booiges,  Franoe.  is  beUeved  to  be  a  thonaaad  years  eld,  mmi 
Tortwortb.  in  GkraoeetarsUre,  Kngiaad,  has  fanned  a  boon-iary  mark  eT« 
the  time  of  King  Jolm- 

The  liard  work  of  an  orchard  farmer  woald  be  limited  to  a  few  barrast 
and,  aside  from  all  that,  the  sabstitatlon  of  trees  for  annnals  woald  aolre  a  j 
of  ages  by  prerenting  tlie  disastrous  dimatio  changes  Incident  to  the  destrni 
arboreal  vegetation.  Drought  would  become  leas  frequent  and  sinlng  floe 
ndnons  ;  "  arbor  days  "  could  be  celebrated  on  every  liomeataad,  m««^  beaU 
ing  the  endleas  drudgery  of  a  grain  tknn.  tree  plantatioiM  would  reward  tk 
tactors  with  the  »hade  of  their  foliage  in  summer  and  with  wfatdfaDs  of  dry  t 
oold  weatlMr,  and  ahelter  the  nesta  o<  myiiada  of  insect-eating  biida. 

rmux.  Is.  On 
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